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Chapter  XXXI. 

WORN   TO   A  THREAD. 

WHO  has  not  sympathised  with  Madame  De Maintenon  when, 
contrasting  the  solemn  splendour  of  her  maturity  with  the 
poverty,  dependence,  and  light-heartedness  of  former  days,  she 
deplored  her  dreary  task — "  to  amuse  a  king  no  longer  capable  of 
amusement"?  There  was  probably  as  little  resemblance  between 
Louis  the  Great  and  Scarron  as  between  the  late  Mr.  de  Banier  and 
John  Roy,  yet  could  Lady  Jane  at  this  period  of  her  widowhood  fully 
appreciate  the  up-hill  work  imposed  on  that  discreet  personage  who 
succeeded  so  skilfully  in  combining  the  influence  of  a  king's  favourite 
with  the  authority  of  a  king's  wife.  Madame  Scarron  endured  the 
penance  a  good  many  years.  Lady  Jane  found  it  irksome  in  a  very 
few  weeks.  Nevertheless,  women  will  make  great  sacrifices  rather 
than  abate  one  inch  of  dominion,  and  her  ladyship,  though  she  hated 
both,  was  more  averse  to  being  baffled  than  to  being  bored. 

The  last  conquest,  too,  when  it  comes  at  the  end  of  a  long  list, 
seems  only  more  valuable  because  it  is  the  last.  There  is  a  great 
rush  for  tickets  when  the  lottery  is  about  to  close ;  and  with  all  its 
uncertainty,  all  its  variety,  all  its  whirl  of  chance  and  change,  no  doubt 
the  finish  seems  the  most  exciting  part  of  a  race. 

It  is  when  youth  is  slipping  away  that  women  cling  to  it  with  most 
tenacious  grasp ;  and  oh  !  ye  fickle  swains,  who  pass  like  the  bee  from 
flower  to  flower,  I  beseech  you  have  some  consideration  for  those 
over-blown  roses  from    which    the  petals  already  begin  lo    CaAU 
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I       Tempting  are  they,  and  fragrant  in  their  rich  maturity;  butremembei 
if  you  gather  you  are  bound  to  wear  them  till  nothing  is  left  but  thi 
stalk  ! 
;*-.  '  A  damsel's  broken  heart  can  be  put   together  again  by  your 
'•successor  as  good  as  new — or  very  nearly — and  is  sometimes,  indeed, 
aii  the  sounder  and  healthier  for  its  ordeal     The  chances  of  the 
*  ••table  are  still  open  to  a  player  who  has  but  lost  her  first  venture  in 
'".^the  game.     Far  different  is  it  uith  the  matron^  burning  to  retrieve  a 

I^T'^iined  fortune  on  this  her  last  bold  stake.  If  luck  fails  her,  there  is 
'  _  no  recovery  ;  neither  refait  nor  aprh  can  avail  ;  she  must  walk  out 
*''.,  l>eggared  and  desperate  into  the  night  Can  we  blame  her  that  she 
►  7*  I  "summons  all  her  energy,  all  her  artifice,  all  her  courage,  and  would 
[*'-fam  supplement  skill  with  something  like  cheating  to  counteract  the 
**'  adverse  chances  of  the  deal  ?    That  inexorable  rkn  ne  va  plus  must 

•  always  be  a  sentence  of  doom  to  the  sanguine,  impulsive,  and  in- 

'  satiable  sex,  who  enter  life  persuaded  they  have  a  prescriptive  right 

:•;••    to  its  richest  prizes,  and,  if  they  must  leave  it  without  attaining  the 

*  .*,***,    objects  of  their  ambition,  declare  loudly  they  have  suffered  injustice 
* ' '      from  gods  and  men. 

Lady  Jane,  in  so  far  a  Juliet  that  she  would  have  her  Rom< 
.  :        stray 

No  farther  than  a  wanton's  bird, 
•    * '  WTio  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 

Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves, 

And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  hack  agn.in, 

So  loving- jealous  of  its  liberty — 


I       didb 
I        a  turb 


by  no  means  approve  of  the  change  that  day  by  day  was  making 
turbulent  vassal  out  of  an  obedient  slave.  Mr,  Roy  seemed  adamant 
to  smiles  and  tears  alike*  Voluble  reproaches  and  silent  sulks  were 
equally  unavailing.  As  a  last  resource  she  tried  hysterics — once  only, 
and  never  again,  since  they  nearly  drove  him  away  for  good  and  alt 
"  I  must  leave  off/'  thought  her  ladyship,  **  where  I  ought  to  have 
begim.  To  keep  him  amused  is  the  only  chance  of  tiding  over  this 
dreadful  interval,  and  retaining  my  hold  on  his  affections.  He  must 
be  made  to  feel  he  cannot  do  without  me.  Men  are  sad  cowards  in 
their  dread  of  being  bored.  If  I  can  find  htm  a  fresh  distraction 
every  day,  and  the  days  do  not  outlast  the  distractions,  I  shall  wnn* 
After  we  are  married,  my  friend,  it  \rill  be  my  turn,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  nicely  mistaken,  if  you  think  you  are  to  go  on  as  you  do 
now  ! "  So  she  sought  out  every  diversion  she  could  think  of — plays, 
operas,  concerts,  flower-shows,  and  bazaars,  till,  from  Alexandra  Park 
to  the  Cr}'stal  Palace,  there  was  hardly   a  place  of  amusement, 
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frequented  by  the  respectable  classes,  at  wliich  she  had  not  yawned 
out  her  money's  worth  in  company  with  Mr.  Roy. 

She  was  hard  put  to  it  for  a  pastime,  when  she  made  the  following 
proposal  over  her  usual  afternoon  tea  : — 

**  Will  you  take  me  somewhere  to-night  ?  " 

His  face  expressed  no  inordinate  gratification.  She  felt  vexed 
with  herself  and  him  to  feel  that  he  would  rather  stay  and  smoke 
peacefully  at  his  club. 

**How  can  you  go  anywhere  to-night?"  was  the  uncourteous 
rejoinder.     **  I  thought  you  dined  with  your  uncle,  the  bishop  ?  " 

**So  I  do  ;  and  he  ought  to  be  burnt  for  not  asking  you  to  meet 
xnc     Never  mind,  I  shall  get  away  early.     And  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  engaged  to  dine  with  a  man-party.** 

"  You're  sure  it's  a  man-party  ?  " 

■  **Qtiite  sure.  A  house-dinner  at  a  club — to  meet  rather  a 
Ifiistinguished  individual :  one  of  the  fellows  who  went  to  look  for 
ithe  North  Pole.'' 

•*  How  nice  \  I  declare  I  envy  you  1  Can't  you  bring  him  here  ? 
Do  you  know  him  well  ?  " 

"  I  didn*t  know  hira  at  all  two  days  ago,  but  we  are  rather  allies 
Lalready.  I  like  him  very  much.  He  seems  a  straightforward,  sensible 
'fellow^  without  the  slightest  self-conceit." 

"Wliat'shis  name?" 
L        '•  Brail ;  a  lieutenant  in  the  na\7.'* 

■  **  1  can  tell  you  all  about  him.  He's  perpetually  dangling  after 
that  pert,  forward  Miss  Bruce^ — the  girl  you  think  so  good-looking. 
I  wonder  hcm^  poor  old  twaddling  Sir  Hector  allows  it !  " 

•*  Miss  Bruce  I  How  you  ladies  pick  up  gossip !  Now,  I  should 
ft  have  thought  Brail  had  more  sense  than  to  dangle  after  any  woman, 
if  she  was  as  beautiful  as  an  angel/' 

**  Say  as  wicked  as  a  fiend  I  That  is  what  yoo  gentlemen  like. 
1  declare  it  almost  puts  one  out  of  conceit  with  being  good,  to  see 
the  sort  of  people  that  get  on  in  this  modern  Babylon." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  leave  off?  ^' 

■  She  looked  at  him  reproachfully.     Nor,  I  am  bound  to  admit, 

■  was  such  a  remark,  addressed  to  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  contracted 
a  tacit  engagement^  in  the  best  taste ;  but  Roy,  placed  in  a  false 
position,  and  goaded  by  the  stings  of  conscience,  had  become  of  late 
like  a  baited  bull,  pushing  and  goring  on  all  sides,  without  scruple  or 
remorse* 

ft        Lady  Jane  swallowed  down  the  lump  that  rose  in  her  throat/andf 
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being  a  skilful  debater,  moved  the  previous  question  with  assumed 

calmness — *'  Shall  you  get  away  from  your  dinner  by  eleven  ?  -* 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?     WTiat  do  you  want  me  to  do  at  eleven  ?  " 

**  What  1  want  you  to  do  every  hour  of  the  day  :     give  me  the 

pleasure  of  your  society.     Now,  da  be  a  dear  old  thing  for  once. 

Limit  yourself  to  a  cigarette  afler  dinner,  and  at  eleven  exactly  I  will 

call  for  you  in  the  brougham — there  1 " 

''  Aprhr 

"  III  take  you  to  a  smnce,** 
"  WTiat's  a  smna  ?  " 

**  I  haven't  an  idea.     I  never  w^ent  to  one.     But  1  think  it  must 
be  rather  nice.     We  sit  in  the  dark,  you  know,  and  hold  each  other's 
hands.     I  believe  you  must  on  no  account  let  go ! '' 
"  Why  ?    What  would  happen  ?  '* 

**  Oh  !  something  very  dreadful.     Som^ody  would  come  up,  I  fancy, 
and   insist  on  joining  the  circle— perhaps  take  the  youngest  lady 
in  company  down  with  him.     No,  you  must  promise  not  to  let  go  ! '' 
"It  sounds  great  nonsense,  but  I  luve  no  objection  to  holding  on. 
Is  that  all  we  do  ?  "* 

**  That's  only  a  beginning.  If  w^e  preserve  the  circle  unbroken, 
and  keep  on  wishing— (it's  not  hke  our  own  world,  you  know ;  there's 
great  virtue  in  wishing) — we  shall  get — what  did  Lady  Pandora  call 
it  ?— a  manifestation !  " 

"  That  ought  to  be  something  startling  !     Did  she  explain  what  it 
means  ? " 
I  **Not   exactly.     But  she    said  the  spirits  would  come  into  the 

1       room  and  answer  questions.     I  should  like  to  ask  a  good  many/' 
ft  "  Lady  Jane,  have  you  ever  read  Sw*edenborg  ?  " 

^_      *«No;^ 

^^H     "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  ?  ** 

J  "  I  think  I  remember  the  name.     Wasn't  he  a  quack  doctor  or 

"      something  ?  " 

"  He  was  a  man  of  deep  thought  and  powerful  imagination.    A 
hundred  years  ago  he  founded  the  religion,  or  belief,  or  whatever  you 
like  to  call  it,  that  idle  people  are  taking  up  today." 
"  Only  think  1 " 

I"  He  saw  visions,  and  dreamed  dreams;  heard  the  music  of  the 
spheres  played  in  good  time  and  tune,  ascended  to  the  seventh  heaven 
in  a  trance,  and — and  came  down  again,  not  much  wiser  than  he 
went  op." 

"  How  clever  of  you  to  know  I    And  what  became  of  him?    Of 
I     course  he's  dead  ?  " 
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"Yes;  he's  dead,  like  anybody  else*  One  says  of  him  now,  that 
he  was  *  a  very  remarkable  man/     It  commits  one  to  nothing.** 

"  But  what  do  )w/  think?" 

**  The  many  consider  him  a  madman,  the  few  a  prophet.  It  does 
not  follow  that,  because  the  minority  is  tidiculously  small,  it  must 
therefore  be  in  the  wTong/* 

**  Mr.  Roy,  I  believe  you  are  a  Spiritualist '  Now  you /;iwj/ come 
to-night/* 

**  Lady  Jane,  I  am  neither  Spiritualist  nor  Materialist.  I  cannot 
judge  off'hand,  when  matters  lie  so  completely  beyond  the  range  of 
ordinary  experience  and  our  normal  reasoning  powers.  The  man 
who  telb  me  such  and  such  things  are  impossible  has  usually  no  better 
argument,  when  you  press  him  hard,  than  because  they  are  impossible, 
ind«  I  find,  cannot  explain  much  of  the  ordinary  process  of  physical 
nature,  far  less  the  mysterious  operations  of  the  mind.  We  have  still 
a  great  deal  to  learn  about  mesmerisnij  magnetism,  miracles,  scriptural 
and  historical,  our  misgivings,  presentiments,  hopes,  and  fears—* 
above  all,  our  sympathies,  aversions,  and  personal  influence  on  each 
other/' 

"  I  know  I  couldn*t  sleep  with  a  cat  in  the  room,  and  Vm  afraid 
of  a  blackbcetie,"  observed  Lady  Jane,  who  found  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  her  mind  fixed  on  any  one  subject  for  five  consecutive  minutes. 

**  Exactly  ;  but  why  ?  " 

**  Because  I  can*t  bear  them  !     Surely  that's  reason  enough." 

"  And  do  you  believe  in  ghosts  ?  '* 

"  Of  course  I  don't  !  I  wouldn't  live  in  a  haunted  house,  though, 
for  any  money  you  could  offer." 

**  That's  very  plucky  !    But  again,  why  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  IVe  heard  such  stories.  Somebody  I  met  at  dinner  only 
the  other  day— I  think  it  was  Lord  Fitzowcn — told  me  he  slept  in  the 
Gallery  at  Shadelands,  one  Ascot  week,  and  nothing  would  tempt  him 
jpats  a  night  there  again." 

''  Really !     What  did  he  see  ?  ** 

•*  Oh  !  I  don't  know  that  he  saw  anything :  you  can't  see  ghosts,  I 
£uicy;  but  there  were  all  sorts  of  strange  noises  ;  his  pillow  was  pulled 
from  under  his  head,  the  chairs  and  tables  were  moved  about  the  room, 
and  his  water*jug  was  upset — but  he  thinks  he  did  that  himself.  I 
assure  you,  hts  account  of  it  made  my  blood  run  cold," 

**  Shadelands  !  Is  that  the  house  where  the  man  stamped  the  baby 
into  the  fuc  with  his  boots?  " 

**  No,  no.    The  horrors  you  are  thinking  of  happened  tVvc  ol\iex 

^of  the  couDtrjr,    I  believe,  tbougkf  they  are  quite  true,    SWd^* 
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lands  is  the  place  where  an  old  man  in  a  chintz  dressing-gown  comes 
into  your  room  just  before  daybreak,  pokes  his  face  through  the 
curtains  at  the  foot  of  your  bed,  and  tries  to  confess  something,  but 
nobody  has  yet  made  out  what.'*  ^ 

**  You  say  Fitzowen  didn't  see  bira."  ^ 

"  No,  he  didn't  see  him,  but  he  felt  sure  the  old  man  was  in  the 
room  I " 

**  Did  he  see  anybody  who  had  seen  him  ?  ** 
**0h  I  if  you  don't  believe  it»  of  course  it*s  no  use  discussing  the 
subject,     I  cau*t  suppose  Lord  Fitzowen  would  assert  what  wasn't 
true!** 

**  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that    There  is  such  a  thing  as  poking  fun 

even  at  the  lady  you  take  down  to  dinner.     But  I  am  more  credulous 

than  you  thinL    I  don't  see  why  I  should  not  beUeve  in  your  old  man*" 

"  I  am  glad  you  haven't  said  I  tell  stories  too.     Then  you  think 

the  ghost  in  the  chintz  dressing-gown^—" 

**  Stop  !     I  draw  the  line  at  dressing-gowns.    Ghosts  as  many  as 
you  please — I  can  swallow  them  by  scores ;  but  where  do  they  g^fl 
their  clothes?*'  ' 

**  Tliat's  not  at  all  a  nice  joke.  Of  course,  even  ghosts  have  a 
sense  of  decency.  They  couldn't  meet  one  without— without  some- 
thing on.  Now  I  see  you  are  turning  the  whole  subject  into  ridicule, 
and  I  think  it  ver>^  unkind" 

"  But  you  don't  believe  in  them  yourself ;  you  said  so  at  first" 
"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it     One  ought  not  to  make  light 
of   such  serious  topics.      Its  like  turning  religion    into  ridicule* 
Besides,  there  must  be  something  strange  about  this  spirit-rapping,  if 
all  l^ady  Pandora  tells  me  is  true." 

"  Then  in  your  creed  the  ghosts  and  the  spirits  are  separate  articles 
of  belief?" 

"  Of  course  ;  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  each  other. 
Ghosts  are — well,  I  don't  exactly  know  what  ghosts  are — at  least,  I 
can't  explain.  But  the  spirits  give  a  very  clear  account  of  themselves  ; 
they  seem  to  conceal  nothing.'' 

"  Still,  I  hope  they  are  dressed  1 " 

**  Beautifully  dressed,  and  in  the  most  expensive  things.     Of  course 
you  can't  see  their  dresses  in  the  dark/' 
**  Then  how  do  you  know  ?  '* 

"  That*is  what  I  asked  Lady  Pandora,  because  it  docs  seem  most 
interesting  to  learn  what  one  wears  in  the  other  world,  and  she  said, 
that  in  a  good  manifestation,  with  a  powerful  medium— Do  you  know 
fr/fMt  a  medium  is  ?  '* 
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"Not the  least;  ^o youV 

"Never  mind;  it  would  take  too  long' to  explain.  Well,  with  a 
powerful  medium  and  under  favourable  conditions — for  the  spirits  are 
very  capricious,  she  tells  me,  worse  than  men  and  women— at  least, 
worse  than  women — when  you  have  sat  and  wished  hard  for  an  hour 
or  so,  there  comes  a  faint  gleam  of  light — very  pretty,  pale  violet 
colour,  and  it  dances  about  the  room  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  or  the 
corpse-lights  in  a  churchyard.  Then,  if  you  are  not  too  frightened,  you 
must  keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  it  till  you  see  something." 
"Has  Lady  Pandora  seen  something?" 

"No;  butMrs.  Ecclestonhas.  She's  almost  a  medium,  and  knows 
the  names  of  nearly  half-a-dozen  spirits." 
"And  what  did  Mrs.  Eccleston  see  ?" 

"Well,  she  told  Lady  Pandora  that  the  light  grew  so  vivid,  it 
dazzled  her  eyes  ;  but  after  a  few  minutes,  she  made  out  a  woman's 
face,  pale  and  rather  pretty,  only  sad,  floating  about,  as  she  described 
it,  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  flame.  Its  hair  was  dark,  and  round  its 
forehead  it  had  bound  a  transparent  gauze  veil  with  spangles  of  gold. 
The  rest  of  the  figure  was  invisible,  all  but  a  thin  white  hand  that 
held  a  flower.  The  medium  knew  this  spirit  quite  well,  and  held  a 
long  conversation  with  it." 

"  Did  Lady  Pandora  tell  you  what  they  talked  about  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes  !  The  medium  asked  her  if  she  was  happy,  and  she 
answered — through  the  medium,  of  course — that  she  was  not,  but  she 
hoped  to  be  much  happier  after  a  little  while,  as  she  was  going  to  be 
transferred  to  another  sphere.  Did  she  feel  uncomfortable  where  she 
was  placed  at  present  ?  No  ;  but  she  didn't  like  it,  and  would  be 
glad  when  removed.  Mrs.  Eccleston  says  she  always  gives  tlie  same 
answer,  and  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  spirit  to  converse  with.  She 
wouldn't  tell  them  any  more,  but  faded  gradually  away,  after  dropping 
the  flower  gently  on  the  table — that  is  the  most  extraordinary  part  of 
the  whole  thing ! " 

"And  what  became  of  the  flower?  I  should  like  to  have  had  it 
to  keep." 

"  So  would  Lady  Pandora.  But  when  she  asked  for  it,  unfortun- 
ately, the  medium  had  taken  it  away.  Now,  Mr.  Roy,  how  do  you 
get  over  such  testimony  as  this  ?  But  I  won't  ask  you  yet  to  take  my 
word.  Seeing  is  believing.  Come  with  me  to-night,  and  judge  for 
yourself." 

He  looked  grave  and  pondered.     "  I,  too,"  said  he,  "  should  like 
to  si^  Ae  spirits  a  few  questions.     Yes,  Lady  Jane,  if  you  ait  ^o^di 
mn^  to  caUforme,  I  will  be  ready  at  eleven  to-mgW 
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He  took  himsdf  off  to  dress  for  dimier,  ax^  Ladj  Jane  looked  ^ 
the  ciock — half-past  six.  He  cookint  begoizig  to  dine  tilld|^  al'^* 
fo  iar  as  her  experience  served  her,  a  man's  toilet  ooght  not  to  \a3f^^ 
more  than  five-and-twentr  miniues — poor  De  Banier  accomplish^ 
his  in  ten.  On  these  matters  of  domestic  detail,  a  vidowis  not  to  tP^ 
deceived.  Young  ladies  mar  be  put  off*  with  excuses,  but  the  matra^ 
knoirs  her  rights,  and  exacts  her  claim  in  fiilL  Could  he  be  going  ^^ 
seesomebodf  else?  The  diougfat  so  stung  Lad j  Jane  that  she  staite^ 
from  her  chair  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  bdL  A  Tagne  kka  crossed 
her  mind  of  following  in  a  cab  to  make  sure  of  die  worst,  but  it  iadc^l 
quickly  as  it  rose,  and  she  resolved  to  bear  and  forbear  patientlf  ^ 
stubbornly  if  necessar}%  for  the  next  few  weeks,  smothering  reproaches, 
and  postponing  refusals,  till  a  crowning  victonr  should  bring  him  int9 
subjection  for  life.  The  cord  that  secured  her  captive  was  sadly  worn 
and  frayed  ;  it  seemed  only  to  hold  by  a  thread,  requiring  the  lightest 
finger,  the  nicest  skill,  lest  it  should  part  and  set  him  free. 

There  was  no  question  of  coercion ;  she  must  turn  and  lead  and 
coax  him  in  the  ri^t  direction,  as  a  skilful  angler  guides  the  godgeoD 
ashore,  in  spite  of  weeds  and  obstructions,  wind  and  weather,  Ug 
tackle  and  a  heavy  fish. 


Chapter  XXXII. 

THE      STALLED      OX. 

A  HOUSE'DiNKER  at  a  good  dub  !  The  very  words  carry  a  flavour  of 
clear  turtle  and  dry  champagne,  still  hock,  forced  strawberries,  and  the 
utmost  efforts  of  a  cook  who  knows  that  his  skill  will  be  appreciated 
by  a  judicious  committee  of  his  own  sex,  unalloyed  with  that  mixture 
of  ladies  which  diverts  attention  from  the  serious  business  of  mankind 
about  nine  p.m.  Mr.  Roy,  having  lately  had  a  surfeit  of  feminine 
society,  thought  he  should  very  much  enjoy  a  little  party  composed 
exclusively  of  men,  and  discharged  his  hansom  cab  at  the  dub  steps, 
with  something  of  a  boy's  feelings  who  resolves  to  make  the  most  of 
play-time  between  the  hours  of  school.  With  the  originator  of  this 
feast  we  have  nothing  to  do,  save  to  accord  him  the  tribute  of  admi- 
ration due  to  one  whose  primary  object  in  life  is  to  feed  his  friends 
plentifully  and  well  He  was,  perhaps,  the  best  judge  of  good-living 
in  London ;  could  tell  you  where  the  most  perfect  dinners  were  to 
be  had  in  every  capital  in  Europe,  discriminating  between  x^tie  ^i^^ 
A7  anfer  "^  -  "^^^unmt  and^  those  to  partake  of  at  an  axotoassaAof  ^\ 
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fcas  cunning  in  wines,  experienced  in  sauces,  and  might  be  trusted 
with  a  bill  of  fare  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  worid. 

Ix  is  only  justice  to  add  that  this  gentleman  was  also  skilled  in  the 
art  of  sending  out  his  invitations,  bringing  people  together  who  liked 
to  meet,  and  was  seldom  guilty  of  such  a  solecism  as  to  ask  men  to 
the  same  table  who  were  not  on  cordial  terms. 

However  familiar  he  may  be  with  its  banks  and  surface,  I  am  told 
that  it  takes  a  waterman  many  long  years  thoroughly  to  know  the 
eddies  and  under-currents  of  the  Thames.  It  i?  the  same  in  that 
great  city  which  is  washed,  without  being  cleaned,  by  the  fine  old 
river.  You  may  have  the  latest  gossip,  jests,  and  scandal  at  your 
fingers'  ends,  yet  find  it  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  shifting  rami- 
fications of  London  life.  Births,  deaths,  or  marriages  make  bitter 
enemies  to-day  of  those  who  were  fast  friends  last  week;  and  in  a 
society  like  ours,  of  which  the  female  element  forms  so  important  a 
part,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  an  hour  may  bring  forth.  Mr. 
Koy,  arriving  as  a  waiter  announced  dinner,  did  not  calculate  on 
finding  that  one  of  the  party  assembled  in  honour  of  his  new  friend 
Mr.  Brail,  was  his  old  friend  Lord  Fitzowen  ! 

In  those  melodramatic  times  painted  by  romance,  which  I  firmly 
believe  never  existed  in  reality,  such  meetings  are  described  as  replete 
with  action  and  event.  "  Ha  !  traitor  ! "  exclaims  one  gallant,  baring 
his  blade.  "  Have  I  found  thee,  O  mine  enemy  ! "  replies  the 
other,  throwing  away  his  scabbard.  The  wicked  rapiers  glide,  and 
grate,  and  gleam,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  till,  after  a  fixed  number  of 
stamps  and  passes,  do\\Ti  goes  Mercutio,  with  a  sufficient  hole  in  his 
side,  and  off  swaggers  Tybalt,  calling  for  a  stoup  of  wine  in  such 
reprehensible  language  as  seems  appropriate  to  a  costume  of  doublet 
and  hose. 

We  who  wear  coats  and  pantaloons  can  have  no  such  expeditious 
redress.  We  bite  our  thumbs  in  a  lawyer's  office  rather  than  in  the 
open  street,  and  must  needs  extort  reparation — not  so  speedy,  but 
perliaps  more  secure — in  those  Inns  of  Court  which  were  really  fields 
when  our  fathers  sought  them  to  salve  wounded  honour  with  hot  lead 
or  cold  steel.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  if  our  bitterest  enemy  has  the 
face  to  accost  us  politely  in  public,  we  feel  compelled  to  return  his 
greeting,  value  for  value,  and  ask  after  his  health  with  assumed 
interest,  while  in  our  secret  hearts  we  wish  he  was  dead,  and  worse  I 
The  last  time  they  met  in  a  club.  Lord  Fitzowen  addressed  Mr. 
Roy  with  an  open  frankness  that  could  not  but  disarm  s\\s^\doxv. 
Things  had  changed  since  then,  in  fact,  if  not  in  intenlioiv,  aivdviVaX. 
oughtbetodonow?    /t  ira^  a  difficult  question,    "1  Y\avetiotv^\ft 
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cut  a  man  because  I  am  in  love  with  his  wife,"  thought  his  lordship, 
*'and  yet  one  can*t  be  cordial  with  a  fellow  who  has  behaved  so  badly  lo 
the  sweetest  woman  in  the  universe  1  Hang  it  \  I  wish  I  hadn't  come  ; 
but,  as  I  am  here,  I  suppose  I  had  better  say  How  d'ye  do  ?  Tsilhout 
shaking  hands  ! "  So  he  adopted  a  middle  course,  which  is  seldom 
a  good  plan,  and  the  two  men  exchanged  a  cold,  constrained  salute,  » 
almost  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  wan  f 

It  relieved  Mr  Roy,  nevertheless,  from  a  dilemma  of  his  owu.  ■ 
He,  too,  had  been  wondering  whether  he  ought  to  destroy  the  whole 
hilarity  of  the  party  by  cutting  Lord  Fitzowen  dead,  or  whether, 
under  protest  as  it  were,  and  for  one  night  only,  he  should  meet  him 
like  any  other  friend,  and  leave  the  world  to  be  enlightened  by  such  ■ 
ulterior  proceedings  as  would  make  it  impossible  for  them  ever  to 
speak  again.  His  lordship's  curt  greeting,  therefore,  gave  him  his 
cue  J  and  nobody,  perhaps,  except  Brail,  whose  perceptions  were 
sharpened  by  self-interest,  observed  anything  peculiar  in  the  manner 
of  these  t^vo  men,  sitting  in  apparent  amity,  with  three  feet  of  table- 
cloth between  them,  which  one,  if  not  both,  would  fain  have  exchanged 
for  twelve  paces  of  level  ground  near  a  frontier  town. 

But  hostility,  however  rancorouSj  is  seldom  quite  proof  against  the 
effects  of  good  cheer  Before  dinner  was  half  through ,  and  when  the 
champagne  had  been  round  thrice,  Brail  felt  satisfied  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  peace  ;  nay,  by  the  time  chartreuse  had 
succeeded  a  mac^doine  flavoured  with  maraschino,  Fitz  became  so 
placable  that  he  began  to  think  "  Roy  wasn't  half  a  bad  fellow,  after 
all ;  and  what  a  pity  the  whole  lot  couldn't  live  amicably  together, 
while  he  made  love  to  Mrs.  Roy  just  the  same  ! ''  Such  ethics,  how- 
ever, only  belong  to  that  iteriod  of  complete  satisfaction  which  precedes 
the  arrival  of  cheese.  After  helping  himself  to  claret,  his  lordship  grew 
more  practical,  and  returned  to  the  regions  of  common  sense. 

The  lieutenant  was  the  only  person  who  felt  glad  when  dinner 
came  to  an  end  The  rest  had  been  happy  enough,  and  even  the  two 
enemies  seemed  far  less  occupied  with  each  other  than  whh  the  good 
fare  ;  but  Brail,  having  an  object  of  his  own  in  view,  found  himself 
acting  a  part  rather  than  speaking  out  in  his  proper  character, — a  pro- 
cess  most  distasteful  to  the  frank-hearted  sailor.  Conversation,  during 
the  repast,  naturally  turned  on  his  recent  expedition,  and  the  explorer 
was  compelled  to  accept  as  courteously  as  he  might  much  startling 
information  on  the  arctic  regions  from  landsmen  who  had  never  reached 
a  higher  latitude  than  Caithness.  The  sons  of  the  sea — Jiartly,  I 
imagine,  from  a  good-humoured  contempt — are  exceedingly  tolerant 
of shore-gomg  Ignorance;  and  Brail^  hopeless  of  teac\\m^  t\vem  ?ccvj 


^^^  ..     -T^  ....      .^..^. 
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better,  assented  to  the  most  preposterous  opinions  with  a  freedom 
that  delighted  the  company,  one  and  all  declaring  him  "  wholly  free 
from  professional  prejudice,  and  an  exceedingly  intelligent  man  ! " 
There  is  as  much  truth  as  satire  in  the  saying  of  the  French  wit  who 
attributed  his  social  popularity  to  a  polite  readiness  in  allowing  people 
who  knew  nothing  about  them  to  instruct  him  on  subjects  with  which 
he  was  perfectly  conversant ! 

Roy,  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  Cunard  steamer,  and  had 
aghted  a  real  iceberg  on  one  occasion  some  three  leagues  to  leeward, 
came  out  quite  as  an  authority.  The  whole  table  listened  to  him, 
and  Brail,  much  amused,  backed  him  stoutly  in  every  position  he 
advanced.  By  the  time  repletion  had  produced  its  usual  craving  for 
tobacco,  there  must  have  arisen  a  strange  confusion  in  the  brains  of 
the  guests  as  to  ice,  floating  and  hummocky,  lime  juice,  scurvy,  walrus- 
bulls,  white  bears,  the  aurora  borealis,  and,  above  all,  the  Perihelion — a 
word  everybody  insisted  on  pronouncing  with  a  vague  understanding 
that  it  implied  the  visible  presence  of  four  suns  at  once. 

The  bare  idea  of  such  a  phenomenon  produced  an  adjournment 
to  the  smoking-room  in  somewhat  loose  formation,  during  which 
movement  John  Roy  found  himself  grappling  his  new  friend  by  the 
arm  as  they  crossed  the  hall. 

"  It  will  be  very  hot  upstairs,"  said  Brail,  taking  his  overcoat  from 
'\^  peg.     "  What  say  you  to  having  our  'baccy  outside  ?  " 

"  Outside  it  is  ! "  assented  the  other,  who  would  have  agreed  to 
any  far  more  independent  proposition.  "  And  I  tell  you  what,  my 
dear  fellow  :  if  you'll  come  with  me  aftenvards,  I'll  show  you  something 
rather  curious — very  queer  indeed,  queerer  than  anything  you  saw 
at  the  North  Pole — a  regular  up-and-down  exhibition  of  spirit-rapping 
—complete  circle — pretty  women  saying  the  alphabet — question  and 
answer — mediums,  miracles,  manifestations— blue  lights,  and  blue 
blazes  !     Will  you  come  ?  " 

"  No  collusion  ?  "  asked  Brail.  "  No  wires,  pulleys,  nor  magic- 
lanterns  ?     Nothing  of  that  kind  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  answered  Roy,  with  more  confidence,  perhaps, 
than  he  felt 

*'  A  lady  is  going  to  call  for  me  at  eleven — Lady  Jane  de  Banier. 
Very  nice  woman.  Got  a  very  nice  brougham.  I'll  introduce  you. 
In  the  mean  time  let  us  have  a  smoke  till  she  comes." 

It  was  a  cool,  star-lit  night,  the  streets  seemed  at  their  emptiest, 
theatres  and  music-halls  had  not  yet  disgorged  their  contents,  and,  but 
or  apoliceroan?  looking  down  an  area,  the  two  smokers  weie  sXont* 
Bran  saw  his  opportunity,  and  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  \t 
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**  Mr*  Koy,"  said  he,  knocking  the  ash  off  his  cigar,  "you 
are  almost  strangers  ;  but,  if  it  wasn't  taking  a  liberty,  I  should 
do  you  a  good  turn." 

'*  You Ve  very  kind,"  replied  the  other,  with  whom  wine  brought 
out  all  his  best  qualities  ;  "  do  it,  and  I'll  say  thank  ye.  l*m  likely^ 
to  want  all  the  friends  1  can  muster  before  long.'* 

This  was  so  far  encouraging. 

*'  You  allude,  I  suppose,  to  rather  a  black  job  that  I  hear  on  all 
sides  you  are  Laking  in  hand,"  returned  the  sailor.     "  You'll  likely 
say,  w^hat  business  is  it  of  mine  ?     Mr.  Roy,  when  a  good  fellow 
gone  overboard,  it's  everybody's  business  to  heave  him  a  rope 

**  To  bang  himself  with  ?" 

**  Tlie  devil  a  bit  To  save^  himself  with  !  Mr.  Hoy,  what  sho! 
you  say  if  I  was  to  tell  you  that  your  compass  does  not  act,  that  your 
charts  are  false,  that  you  have  no  instmments  to  take  an  observation, 
and  that  your  dead-reckoning  is  all  wrong?'' 

**  I  should  say,  Speak  plain  English,  my  good  fellow,  and  I  shall 
know  what  you  mean."  ^H 

**Then,  in  plain  English,  you  are  steering  a  course  which  wiff^ 
never  bring  you  up  in  the  port  you  want  to  fetch.     Mr.  Roy,  you 
won't  be  offended  if  I  tell  you  what  I  know,  and  what  you  ought  to 
know   too.     The  lady  against  whom  you  are  taking  proceedings  is 
as  innocent  as  the  day." 

"  AVho  is  to  answer  for  it  ?  " 

**  I  can  answer  for  it  Pier  aunt  can  answer  for  it.  All  hands  can 
answer  for  it.  We  live  in  the  same  house  ;  I  see  her  every  day,  and 
half-a-dozen  times  a  day.  She  works  like  a  black  slave,  twelve 
hours  at  a  spell ;  she  receives  no  visitors  ;  she  hasn't  been  a  cablets* 
length  from  the  street-door  but  once  in  the  last  month,  and  that  was 
for  a  cruise  in  the  Park  with  mc,  Mn  Roy,  that  lady  is  an  injuredjfl 
ill-used  woman,  and  as  good  as  gold  1 "  " 

Such  intelligence,  delivered  in  such  good  faith,  wholly  dissipated 
the  fumes  of  wine,  and  John  Roy*s  brain  grew  as  clear  as  if  he  had 
drunk  nothing  but  tea  for  a  week.  He  was  surprised  to  feel  how 
delighted  he  w^ould  be  to  believe  the  good  news,  but  with  his  restored 
powers  of  judgment  he  could  not  but  remember  the  accusations  of 
Mrs.  Mopus,  and  the  damning  evidence  of  Nelly's  own  writing,  now 
in  his  desk  under  lock  and  key, 

"If  you  could  prove  this,"  he  said,  with  a  cordial  grasp  of  the 
sailor's  hand,  "  you  would  be  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  I     I  thank 
JOB  for  your  good  inientrons.    The  truth  must  come  ov\l,^Qotv  or  late  ; 
and  if  I  am  wrongs  nobody  knows  how  happy  1  shaWbe  to  a.cV.xvo^- 
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ledge  it.    In  the  mean  time  this  is  a  sacred  subject  between  you  and 
me.    Not  a  word  more  now,  I  beg  of  you.     Here  comes  Lady 

Jane!" 


Chapter  XXXIII. 

A  WORD  WriH  THE  DEAD-ALIVE. 

An  introduction  at  her  brougham  door  was  soon  accomplished,  and 
tiie  sailor,  hailing  a  hansom  cab,  desired  the  driver  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  her  ladyship's  carriage,  thinking  that  but  for  Miss  Bruce  he 
would  rather  have  envied  his  new  friend,  thus  taking  a  passage  in  so 
narrow  a  craft  with  so  pleasant  a  shipmate.  Whether  John  Roy 
equally  appreciated  the  position,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say;  but  I 
imagine  the  well-lit  streets  of  London  never  appear  to  more  advantage 
than  when  seen  after  diimer  on  a  cool,  still  summer's  night  from  the 
dark  interior  of  a  carriage,  in  company  with  a  white  dress,  a  soft 
gloved  hand,  a  wave  of  fragrant  hair,  and  a  pair  of  kind  eyes,  that 
dance  in  the  shifting  gleams  as  we  pass  from  lamp  to  lamp,  now 
bright  and  mirthful,  now  dim  and  tender,  now  seeking,  now  afraid  to 
meet  our  owil 

The  butt-end  of  a  strongish  cigar,  thought  Brail,  was  a  poor 
substitute  for  such  company ;  nevertheless,  it  served  him  well  enough 
till  his  cab  stopped  with  a  jerk  at  the  door  of  a  good-sized  house  in  a 
quiet  street  no  farther  off  than  a  shilling  fare  from  the  club  where  he 
had  dined. 

He  followed  Mr.  Roy,  who  followed  Lady  Jane,  and  was  speedily 
introduced  to  his  hostess,  a  pale,  languid  woman,  small,  delicate,  and 
pretty,  with  rather  an  affectionate  manner  and  a  very  sweet  voice. 

"  I  have  often  heard  of  you,  Mr.  Brail,"  said  she  graciously,  "  as 
who  has  «o/?"  to  which  the  sailor,  looking  exceedingly  foolish  under 
the  compliment,  muttered  some  confused  acknowledgment  that  he 
trusted  was  unintelligible  and  he  felt  was  absurd. 

"  You  know  Lady  Pandora,  I  think,"  continued  this  charming 
personage,  "  and  most  of  the  others.  My  husband  is  not  here  to- 
night Mr.  Eccleston  remains  an  unbeliever,  and  these  evenings  of 
mine  bore  him  so  dreadfully,  that  I  beg  him  to  keep  away." 

So  she  turned  placidly  to  another  arrival,  observing  that  they  might 
begin  now  as  soon  as  they  liked,  for  her  party  was  complete. 

Though  Mr.  Eccleston  had  the  bad  taste  to  absent  himself  from 
his  wife's  reseaiches  after  the  supernatural,  it  was  apparent,  boX\i  \.o 
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sight  and  smelly  that  he  aQowed  her  guests  to  assemble  in  his  own 
peculiar  retreat.  The  bookcases  against  the  wall,  the  plain,  solid 
writing-table,  the  gloomy  effect  of  the  furniture,  and  the  generally  dis- 
piriting influence  of  the  place,  stamped  it  as  "  master's  room,"  even 
without  cenain  odours  of  stale  tobacco  that  pervaded  the  whole. 
BniiU  looking  shyly  round,  made  out  the  party  to  consist  of  ten  or  a 
doren,  including  a  formidable  old  maid  in  spectacles,  a  girl  with 
laughing  eyes  and  a  tight  waist,  two  officers  in  the  Guards,  and  an 
cKlerly,  unwashed  i>erson,  shaggy  of  beard  and  hair,  accused  on  in- 
suthcicnt  evidence  of  ha\"ing  TOtten,  of  writing,  or  of  being  about  to 
write,  a  Kx>k.  The  s;iilor  made  up  his  mind  to  feel  interested, 
though  wv>ndoring  a  little  that  spirits  should  think  it  worth  while  to 
take  long  joume)'s  for  a  small  party  like  this.  Not  that  he  grudged 
his  shilling  fare,  but  as  yet  it  did  seem  that  the  entertainment  would 
Ik*  dear  at  cighteenj^ence  ! 

The  room  was  dimly  lighted.  A  ground-plan  of  the  Ecdeston 
mausoleum  lay  spread  out  under  the  lamp;  I^dy  Jane  looked 
frighteuc^l,  I*ady  Pandora  looked  bored,  and  the  others  conversed 
in  suppresscil  voices,  as  if  they  were  at  church. 

**  lt*s  quite  still  and  starlight,**  observed  Mrs.  Eccleston,  in  hff 
calm,  clear  tones.  "  I  think  they  won't  mind  coming  any  distance 
to-night.  If  youre  all  ready,  why  shouldn't  we  go  upstairs  and 
begin?" 

So  they  trooped  off  mther  unwillingly,  Lady  Jane  keeping  a 
shaq)  eye  on  Roy,  who  seemed  disposed  to  take  charge  of  the  tight- 
w;iist,  but  "  came  to  heel "  readily  enough  when  cautioned,  like  a 
well-broke  dog  reproved  for  running  sheep,  and  left  his  shapely  com- 
panion for  the  two  Guardsmen  to  take  care  of— an  arrangement  that 
seemed  agreeable  to  all  three. 

"  Keep  near  me,"  whispered  her  ladyship,  as  she  travelled  up- 
stairs with  her  intended  towards  the  drawing-room.  "  Mind  you 
don't  let  go  my  hand;  I  know  I  shall  be  so  frightened  in  the  dark." 

Her  misgivings  were  premature,  as  a  small  lamp,  which  served  to 
reveal  the  surrounding  obscurity,  stood  on  a  mahogany  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  round  which  the  party  were  at  once  invited  to 
take  their  seats.  When  all  were  placed,  Roy  found  himself  between 
Lady  Jane  and  the  bearded  man;  Brail,  who  was  opposite,  having  for 
his  supporters  the  virgin  in  spectacles  and  one  of  the  Guardsmen; 
while  tight- waist,  as  bold  as  brass,  separated  this  kst  from  his  brother 
officer.  Mrs.  Eccleston,  having  given  her  directions  with  great 
coolness,  sat  down  to  complete  the  circle.  Then  they  all  joined 
hands,  and  looked  foolish. 
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"Now  attend  to  me,"  said  their  hostess,  in  her  low,  sweet,  languid 
voice.  "The  charm  will  not  work  unless  we  are  carefid  to  preserve 
our  chain;  therefore  let  nothing  induce  you  to  let  go  of  each  other's 
hands."  ("Nothingwhatever !"  exclaimed  both  Guardsmen,  while  tight- 
waist  faintly  giggled  her  assent.)  "  Moreover,  if  you're  not  really  in 
earnest,  it's  no  use.  The  spirits  can't  bear  ridicule,  and  if  they  think 
we're  laughing  at  them,  they  won't  come  near  us  at  alL  Don't  forget, 
too,  that  there  is  immense  virtue  in  wishing" — (**  I'm  very  good  at  that  \ " 
whispered  a  Guardsman) — "  so  you  must  keep  on  wishing  for  them  as 
hard  as  you  can.  If  they  seem  a  little  rude  and  boisterous,  you  needn't 
mind.  They  never  mean  any  harm,  and  I  am  not  sure  they  could  do 
much,  even  if  they  would.  Besides,  they  profess  benevolence  to  the 
human  race,  and  I  myself  believe  implicitly  in  their  good  faith.  Now 
don't  be  frightened.  Lady  Jane ;  I  am  going  to  put  out  the  light" 

Lady  Jane  w<is  frightened,  for  John  Roy  felt  her  grasp  tighten  on 
his  hand ;  but  she  scorned  to  admit  it,  and  sat  in  complete  darkness, 
with  her  heart  beating  fast,  and  all  her  faculties  concentrated  in  her 
ears,  wishing  she  hadn't  come.  *   .   . 

The  minutes  were  very  long ;  at  the  expiration  of  five,  which 
seemed  like  fifty,  on^  of  the  Guardsmen  sneezed,  causing  the  whole 
circle  to  start  simultaneously,  as  if  they  had  sustained  an  electric 
shock. 

"  Don't  I "  exclaimed  a  voice  out  of  the  dark,  that  Brail  thought 
he  recognised  as  belonging  to  tight-waist 
"Don't  what?" 
«  Don't  do  that ! " 
"I  can't  help  it" 

"  Very  likely;  but  don't  do  it  again  ! " 

Brail  concluded  he  didnHy  as  no  more  sneezes  were  heard,  and  the 
silence  became  oppressive  as  before. 

"  You  may  talk  a  little,  if  you  like,"  suggested  Mrs.  Eccleston,  in 
so  clepr  and  sweet  a  tone  that,  to  the  strained  nerves  of  her  listeners, 
it  seemed  as  if  a  spirit  were  already  in  the  room,  "They  enjoy 
mirth  and  good  humour.  They  adore  harmony.  Mr.  Brail,  can't 
you  sing  us  a  song? " 

No,  he  couldn't  It  was  not  one  of  his  accomplishments.  He 
could  dance  a  hornpipe,  even  in  the  dark,  if  she  wished;  but  Mrs. 
Eccleston  ruled  it  would  be  quite  out  of  order,  and  might  frighten 
awajr  their  expected  visitors  beyond  recall. 

Pnc  of  the  Guardsmen  had  a  good  voice,  but  knew  nothing  by 
heart  except  *^The  Two  Obadiahfe,"  and  tight-waist  declared  die^^^s 
too  frightened  to  sing;  so  Mrs.  Eccleston  was  entreated  to  cait^  ouX 
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her  own  suggestion,  which  she  did  with  exceeding  sweetnesS|  in  iht 
following  incantation,  given  from  end  to  end  : — 

Will  you  come  to  the  troslingj  the  tender,  the  tme, 
l*he  longings  the  loving,  that  corae  not  to  yoU| 
With  tidings  of  comfort  our  circle  to  glad, 
With  rest  for  Ihc  weary,  and  hope  for  the  sad  ? 
Oh  \  steal  to  our  aid,  on  your  fairy-like  tread, 
From  the  land  of  the  Livings 
The  land  of  the  Living, 
The  land  of  the  Livinj^^  that*s  thronged  with  the  Dead  \ 

What?  silent,  still  silent  !    Oh  !  grant,  wc  implore, 
But  the  faintest  of  touches  on  table  ami  floor, 
But  the  lowest  of  whispers  to  lurk  in  our  ears, 
Or  the  ligbtest  of  airs,  in  a  breath  from  the  sphere?^. 
Nay,  grudge  not  to  cheer  uii,  or  why  be  ye  flett 
From  the  land  of  the  Living, 
The  land  of  the  Living, 
The  land  of  the  Living,  that^s  thronged  with  the  Dead  ? 

Are  ye  willing?  Oh  !  say,  shall  we  call  you  by  name? 
Shall  we  watch  for  the  dawn  of  your  pale-coloured  tiame? 
Till  the  skirts  of  a  shadow  are  touched  in  the  gleam. 
And  the  face  of  a  phantom  escapes  like  a  dream, 
Ere  the  mourners  can  learn  how  their  lost  one  hath  sped 
In  the  land  of  the  Living, 
The  land  of  the  Living,  | 
The  land  of  the  Living,  that*s  thronged  with  the  Dead  I 

Hush,  hush  \  they  have  heard  us— they  pass  through  the  gloom  \ 
They  wave  to  and  fro— they  are  here  in  the  room  t 
By  the  virtue  of  will,  to  our  bidding  controlled, 
And  the  clasp  of  our  hands — so  we  loose  not  the  hold^ 
For  our  link  at  the  best  is  no  more  than  a  thread 
To  the  land  of  the  Living, 
The  land  of  the  Living, 
The  land  of  the  Living,  that's  thronged  with  the  Dead  I 

And  now  a  silence  that  could  be  felt.  E%'en  Brail  thought  well 
to  pull  himself  together,  as  it  were,  like  a  man  on  duty ;  and  John 
Roy,  thotigh  his  nerves  were  above  the  average,  began  to  suspect  it 
possible  bis  imagination  might  play  him  a  trick. 

So  they  all  sat  without  speaking.  Some  hands  turned  hot,  others 
cold,  but  nobody  thought  of  letting  go.  The  old  maid  in  particular 
clung,  with  a  drowning  clutch,  to  her  supporters  on  either  side. 
Courage  is  but  a  question  of  custom,  after  all  None  of  us  feel  afraid 
of  the  danger  we  are  accustomed  to  encounter,  and  many  a  man  who 
has  won  his  Victoria  Cross  would  be  exceedingly  loth  to  interfere 
witli  a  bull  that  a  little  girl  in  a  pinafore  turns  out  of  a  farmyard  un- 
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If  there  were  no  fear,  there  would  be  no  bravery  ;  and  his 
is  ihe  truest  valour  who  can  coolly  face  an  unforeseen  peril  in  the 
dark  !     ITie  unknown,  too,  seems  always  terrible.    But  that  curiosity 
a  stronger  instinct  than  self-preser\^ation,  Lord  SouHs  would  have 
ned  staunch  to  his  kirk,  Michael  Scott  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  leave  the  Eildon  Hills  as  he  found  them,  and  Faust  would 
have  declined  to  make  so  ineligible  an  acquaintance  as  Mephisto- 
holes. 

Nevertheless,  poor  humanity^  notwithstanding  its  longings  after 
the  supernatural,  shrinks  back  from  that  which  it  is  most  anxious  to 
leam.  Man^s  flesh  creeps  and  his  blood  freezes  at  the  threatened 
{uoximity  of  something  alive,  but  not  material ;  and  even  the  most 
coiuageous  find  themselves  passing  into  the  shadow  of  a  nameless 
dread,  akin  to  that  which,  in  the  horror  of  a  nightmare,  palsies  limbs 
mod  voice  and  will. 

Presently,  on  Roy*s  attentive  ear,  there  came  a  faint  rustling, 
socompanted  by  certain  weak  scratchings  and  scrapings,  as  if  a  rat  in 
muslin  petticoats  were  stealing  across  the  floor.  At  the  same  moment 
he  distinctly  felt  a  stream  of  cold  air  pass  over  his  hands.     Lady 

I  Jane,  whispering,  "Didn't  you  hear  something?"  twined  her  tremb- 
[ling  fingers  closer  in  his  own,  while  he  strained  his  eyes  to  distinguish 
such  darker  shapes  and  shadows  as  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  darkness 
lltselC — "  I  hope  they  won*t  come,*'  whispered  tight-waist — **  Stand  to 
your  guns,  and  keep  on  i^ishing  I  **  answered  one  of  her  supporters ; 
2nd  as  she  declared  subsequently  that  **  she  wasnH  the  least  bit  fright- 
encd,**  wc  may  infer  that  she  derived  confidence  from  the  security  of  her 
position,  guarded  by  these  men-of-war  on  both  flanks,  not  in  the  least 
sospecting  there  could  arise  misgivings  even  in  their  military  minds. 
Gloom  and  silence  had  already  begun  to  tell  on  valour,  and  they 
bmh  admitted  next  day,  when  they  talked  it  over  at  guard -mounting, 
that  **  if  it  wasn't  cats  or  machinery,  there  was  something  deuced 
queer  in  the  whole  thing  ! " 

**  Come  !  spirits,  come  !  **  said  Mrs.  Eccleston  in  her  calm  treble. 
**  Don't  be  unkind,  sullen,  silent,  disappointing  !  Have  you  nothing 
to  say  to  us  ?  Come,  gentle  spirits,  come  !  Hush  \  There  is  one  in 
the  room  now  !  '^  John  Roy  breathed  fast,  and  his  hands  turned 
cold  ;  the  maiden  in  spectacles  uttered  a  stifled  shriek,  and  a  gentle 
snore  annoimced  that  the  litemry  man  had  fallen  asleep. 

A  chair  was  heard  to  move  across  the  floor,  at  least  fifteen  feet 
ffom  ihe  dide,  and  on  the  table  itself  two  or  three  taps,  as  of  a  finger- 
nail,  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession* 

Great  suspense  ;  tension  of  the  nerves  so  keen  as  to  be  pa\tvtu\* 

VOL.  CCXLIIT>      N(X  J///.  Q 
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Lady  Jane  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and  John  Roy  began  to  think  theit| 
must  be  "  something  in  it." 

*'  They  are  not  in  the  best  of  humour/*  observed  Mrs,  Ecdcstoii| 
cooUy,  as  a  lady  might  speak  of  her  children  or  her  ponies,    "Still,| 
if  we  had  a  good  Medium,  we  might  get  a  Manifestation*    Waiti 
moment.     They  will  tap  out  their  answers  directly.    Spirits,  are 
there?"' 

Three  faint  touches,  just  audible,  meaning  "  Yes/* 

*'  Do  I  know  )'ou  ?     Have  I  ever  spoken  to  you  before?" 

A  single  rap,  very  distinct,  obviously  signifying  **  No." 

*'  Dear  me  t  "  murmured  the  lady,  **  I  wonder  who  it  is.  Neither 
Carrie,  nor  Helen,  nor  Augustus.  Certainly  not  Doctor  Syntax.  Can 
it  be  poor  Merrylegs  ?  " 

Again  a  decided  **  No." 

"  Are  you  interested  in  any  one  here  ?  ** 

"Yes." 

"  Will  you  speak  to  him  or  her  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Shall  I  go  over  the  alphabet?  " 

Three  distinct  raps,  succeeded  by  a  dozen  faint  little  flourish^ 
as  though  the  spirit  were  capering  with  delight  at  so  opportune  a 
suggestion. 

Mrs.  Eccleston  then  began  her  A,  B,  C,  going  through  it  with 
admirable  patience  and  self-possession  till  she  came  to  the  letter  R» 
when  an  unmistakable^rap,  smartly  delivered,  brought  her  up,  to  use 
Brail's  expression^  **  all  standing." 

She  began  again*  to  get  no  farther  than  0,  but  nearly  exhausted 
the  whole  twenty-six  letters  the  third  time  till  stopped  by  the  last  but 
one. 

**  R,  O,  Y/'  said  Mrs.  Eccleston  triumphantly.  "  Mr  Roy,  you 
had  better  speak  for  yourself.^* 

Our  friend  found  himself  fairly  committed  to  a  conversation  with 
the  Shades  of  the  Departed  ;  and  notwithstanding  certain  misgivings 
concerning  his  catechism,  profession  of  faith,  and  baptismal  vow,  felt 
rather  proud  of  their  selection.  He  i\*as  getting  accustomed,  more- 
over, to  the  situation,  and  his  nerv^es  reasserted  themselves  now  that 
he  required  their  services. 

"  Are  you  a  friend  ?  *'  he  asked. 

"  Yes." 

'*  Do  you  know  my  past  and  present  ?  " 

"Yes — ^yes — yes,"  followed  by  many  confirmatory  little  scratchi 

'*  My  future?*' 
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"Yes,"  doubtfully,  and  with  hesitation. 
"What  is  it?" 

Dead  silence ;  then  a  few  faint  taps  that  seemed  outside  the 
window,  and  the  march  of  another  chair  across  a  different  part  of 
the  room. 

"I  don't  like  it,"  murmured  Lady  Jane.    "I  feel  so  faint  and 

strange.  Dear  Mrs,  Eccleston,  won't  you  stop  them  if  I  get  worse  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  will,  dear.     But  try  and  keep  up  a  little  longer.     I 

am  sure  they  want  to  tell  Mr.  Roy  something  particular,  and  will 

answer  any  questions  he  likes  to  ask." 

"Don't  be  frightened,  Lady  Jane,"  added  tight-waist,  though  her 
own  shaking  accents  rather  belied  the  encouragement.  "  Nothing 
can  happen  if  you  keep  fast  hold  on  both  sides." 

It  is  to  be  presumed  this  young  lady  suited  the  action  to  the  word. 
Bnt  who  is  to  vouch  for  the  unseen  ?  Some  of  the  party,  too,  imder 
the  combined  influence  of  fear  and  obscurity,  were  beginning  to  lose 
tlieir  heads. 

"Go  on,  Mr.  Roy,"  urged  his  hostess,  still  perfectly  cool  and 
cairn.  "  Don't  keep  them  waiting.  The/re  very  fiissy  and  impatient 
tD>n^t" 

"I  ask  you,"  continued  Roy,  in  slow,  impressive  accents,  like  a 
nun  reading  prayers,  ''am  I  destined  to  succeed  in  my  under- 
taking?" 
"No." 

This  seemed  a  damper,  and  he  thought  well  to  put  the  question 
in  an  amended  form. 

"  Shall  I  obtain  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  ?  "  Here  Lady  Jane 
tightened  her  clasp.  She  was  so  frightened,  poor  woman,  and  the 
spirits  seemed  to  know  too  much. 

An  answer  came  in  the  affirmative,  with  endless  repetitions  and 
more  triumphant  kicking  up  of  heels,  so  to  speak,  in  weird,  unholy 
mirth. 

"  Explain ! "  rang  out  from  Brail's  deep  chest,  loud  and  sonorous, 
OS  if  he  were  hailing  the  maintop. 

Dire  confusion  ensued.  Two  or  three  chairs  fairly  stampeded 
about  the  room ;  a  distant  sofa  began  to  plunge ;  there  came  a  rush 
of  wind,  a  rustling  of  dresses,  a  scraping  of  feet ;  tight-waist  pro- 
claimed that  something  was  pulling  at  her  skirts ;  and  the  table,  after 
a  few  preparatory  sways  and  lurches,  reared  straight  on  end. 

**Stop  it,  please!"  exclaimed  John  Roy.  "This  is  getting 
serious.     Lady  Jane  has  fainted, " 

''G/ve  me  the  match-box, "  said  Mrs.  Eccleston  calmly,      "  Lflidy 
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Pandora,  joa  ought  to  have  it  in  your  lap.  Spirits !  you  are  rude 
and  noisy,"  she  added  in  a  tone  of  grave  displeasure.  *'  You  must 
behave  better  another  time,  or  I  shaU  not  ask  you  to  come  again.'' 

Then  she  struck  a  li^t,  with  great  deliberation ;  and  the  bearded 
man,  waking  up  in  a  start,  observed  how — except  for  pale  feces, 
blinking  eyes,  and  that  they  sat  closer  than  at  first — the  circle  seemed 
much  in  the  same  relative  position  as  before  the  lamp  was  put  oat 
and  he  went  to  sleep. 

Lady  Jane,  pale,  but  wholly  unconscious,  leaned  her  head  oa 
Roy's  shoulder ;  and  one  of  the  Guardsmen  asked  tight-waist  whether 
there  was  not  yet  time  for  her  to  fiunt  too?  Her  ladyship's  sup- 
porter, however,  occupied  himself  less  with  the  &ir  sufferer  than  with 
the  disarrangement  of  Mrs.  Eccleston's  furniture,  much  of  whid 
seemed  to  have  moved,  by  its  own  \*olition,  about  the  room.  While 
his  hostess  proffered  eau-de-cologne  and  smelling-salts,  he  revolved 
these  matters  in  his  mind,  and,  like  most  of  his  companions,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  %?as  "  something  in  it" 

"  We've  not  had  much  of  a  sktncty"  said  Mrs.  Ecdeston,  looking 
calmly  round;  "and  I  am  afraid  you  are  all  disq>pointed.  The 
conditions  were  ^vourable,  too,  and  the  weather  exactly  what  Aey 
like.  But  they  are  capricious,  there's  no  denying,  and  I  don't  think 
they  will  do  anything  more  for  us  to-night  Dear  me !  it's  almost 
one  o'clock.  I  am  sure  everybody  must  be  hungry,  and  we  really 
deserve  some  supper  after  our  exertions  ! " 

So  she  led  the  way  downstairs  to  a  pretty  breakfisist-room,  where 
a  table  was  laid  with  fruit,  flowers,  coffee,  ices,  cold  chicken,  sand- 
wiches, and  champagne. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?"  asked  Roy  of  the  lieutenant,  as  they 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession.  "  It's  more  than  strange — ^it's 
wonderful  I  wish  Lady  Jane  hadn't  fainted.  Did  you  hear  how 
they  were  b^inning  to  answer  my  questions  ?  " 

"They  know  more  than  we  give  them  credit  for,"  answered 
Brail  mysteriously,  and  with  something  approaching  a  wink.  But  he 
kept  his  weather-eye  open — that  which  was  next  his  friend. 
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Chapter  XXXIV. 

EBB  AND   FLOW. 

''  The  dearest  wish  of  his  heart " !  John  Roy  could  not  get  tlie 
words  out  of  his  ears.  And  he  was  to  obtain  it ;  the  spirits  had  told 
him  so.  What  was  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  ? — to  be  divorced  fix)m 
Nelly,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  with  Lady  Jane  ?  Hardly  !  Was 
it  not  rather  to  be  reconciled  with  the  woman  whom  he  began  to  think 
he  might  have  suspected  and  injured  without  cause,  to  be  assiured  of 
her  innocence,  to  know  she  loved  him  still,  and  to  read  forgiveness  in 
the  true  grey  eyes  that  he  forced  himself  to  forget  by  daylight,  but 
tiat  haunted  him  nightly  in  his  dreams?  Could  the  spirits  have 
fiidiomed  his  inmost  thoughts,  and  was  this  the  boon  they  promised 
in  their  mischievous  impish  glee  ?  Oh  1  why  would  they  not  explain, 
then  so  adjured  by  the  frank-hearted  sailor?  They  might  have 
accounted  for  everything,  even  the  letter  in  Nelly's  handwriting,  which 
offered  such  conclusive  evidence  of  her  guilt. 

But  for  that  letter,  he  would  stop  proceedings,  even  now,  at  the 
eleventh  hour.    The  detective  whom  he  employed  had  little  to  report. 
Lord  Fitzowen,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  called  more  than  once  of  late 
at  the  Comer  Hotel,  but  penetrated  no  farther  than  the  threshold  ; 
and  the  gifts  of  flowers  had  ceased  altogether.    Plunged  in  uncertainty, 
tossed  and  torn  by  conflicting  emotions,  he  longed  for  a  friend  on 
whom  to  lean,  and  began,  at  this  period,  much  to  affect  the  society 
of  Lieutenant  Brail.     Meanwhile,  the  Cleopatra  of  our  vacillating 
Antony  could  not  fail  to  observe  his  growing  absence  of  mind,  uncer- 
tainty of  temper,  and  general  despondency.     In  vain  she  racked  her 
pretty  head  to  find  him  fresh  amusements,  and  steered  her  galley 
aimlessly  to  and  fro,  in  search  of  some  enchanted  isle  wherein  to  im- 
prison him,  if  only  for  an  hour.    Alas  !  there  was  neither  "  youth  at  the 
prow,  nor  pleasure  at  the  helm."      No  soft  zephyrs,  nor  laughing 
mornings ;  nothing  of  the  poets'  glowing  imagery,  but  the  coming 
irhirlwind,  "  that,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey." 
Of  course,  Cleopatra  became  the  more  exacting,  the  more  captious, 
md  pulled  all  the  harder  at  her  string,  because  it  looked  like  break- 
ng.     Equally  of  course,  Antony  grew  impatient  and  morose,  missed 
lis  appointments,  absented  himself  without  accounting  for  his  time, 
nilked,   swore,  and  on  one  occasion  even  quitted  her  with  brutal 
ndifierence  when  bathed  in  a  flood  of  tears  1 

Was  this  another  of  the  worthless  games  for  which  women  \>MTti 
fucb  costly  candles?    Lady  Jane  asked  herself  the  question^  axid 
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answered  it,  too,  more  than  once  !  But  must  she  therefore  submit  to 
defeat  ?  No,  a  thousand  times,  no  !  If  you  want  a  thing,  what  matter 
that  the  article  is  only  shod^)',  tinsel,  pinchbeck  ?  Buy  it  at  any  cost 
Does  the  seller  refuse  shillings  ?  Offer  pounds,  hundreds,  thousands. 
Never  stop  to  calculate ;  sell  your  present,  mortgage  your  future,  and 
take  possession,  that  jrou  may  crow  in  triumph — over  what  ?  an  egg 
addled,  a  bubble  burst,  a  fimcy  exploded,  and  a  disappointment  liitter 
as  gall ! 

Then  will  you  have  gone  through  a  woman's  experience,  and  for 
the  rest  of  your  life,  if  you  have  any  grace,  may  thank  your  mother 
that  you  were  bom  a  man  ! 

Perseverance,  obstinac)%  call  it  what  you  will,  is  a  great  feminine 
quality,  and  in  nine  cases  out  often  meets  with  the  success  it  deserves. 
Lady  Jane,  without  the  least  intention  of  discontinuing  the  si^;e  should 
she  fail,  resolved  on  ^coupdemain^  and  the  attack,  she  reflected,  could 
best  be  made  under  cover  of  a  water-party  or  some  such  junketing, 
which  might  lead  to  a  dinner  out  of  town  and  a  drive  home  by  moon- 
light. People  who  know  what  London  life  is  for  those  \diose  business 
consists  solely  of  amusement,  will  appreciate  her  ladyship's  exertions 
in  trying  to  collect  some  twenty  firiends  on  the  same  day  in  the 
middle  of  June.  Afler  all,  the  wit  of  the  company,  the  man  who  was 
to  make  the  whole  thing  "  go  off,"  disappointed  her  at  the  last  moment, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  put  a  raw  youth,  stud}*ing  at  Cambridge,  and 
doing  that  badly,  in  his  place. 

Lastly,  the  person  for  whom  so  much  trouble  must  be  taken,  became 
restive,  and  declared  he  didn't  want  to  go  !  "  The  party  would  bore 
him,"  he  thought  "  Besides,  he  hated  the  river.  It  \izs  nothing 
but  a  cesspool  now,  and  it  made  him  sick  ! "  Wlien  a  woman  '^  stoops 
to  conquer,"  how  low  wiU  she  not  descend  ?  I  have  seen  curtsies 
made  to  her  Majesty — God  bless  her  ! — so  abject  in  their  grace,  Aat 
the  beautiful  subject  seemed  to  sink  through  the  palace  floor,  and  one 
almost  wondered  whether  she  wouldn't  come  up  again,  like  a  diving 
duck,  half  a  gun-shot  farther  off.  A  lad/s  weight  can  never  be  cal- 
culated till  she  has  got  her  foot  on  your  neck.  But  again,  nobody 
knows  her  extreme  docility,  unless  the  position  is  reversed,  and,  if 
you  have  the  heart  to  do  it,  you  crush  the  flower  under  your  heel 
that  would  fain  be  blooming  next  your  heart  Lady  Jane  must 
have  had  some  twinges  ere  she  brought  herself  to  offer  the  following 
bribe. 

"  We  needn't  go  on  the  river  if  you  don't  like ;  and  as  for  the 

party  boring  you,  I  mean  to  have  the  prettiest  women  and  the 

pJeasaatest  men  in  London.     ^Vhat  do  you  say  to  l\vaX  CiY[^a^^  ^l 
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with  the  tig^t  waist — the  one  we  met  at  Mrs.  Eccleston's  ?    I  am 
sore  she  would  come  if  I  asked  her." 

'^  She's  rather  nicey"  answered  Roy,  suddenly  discovenoig  that 
a  daj  in  the  country  would  be  no  unpleasant  variety  for  the  hot 
weadier. 

^  Anything  but  that !  ^  returned  her  ladyship.  '^  I  should  certainly 
not  describe  her  as  nice  1  Loud  in  l^er  dress,  bold  in  her  manner, 
and  always  on  the  look-out  for  admiration  which  doesn't  arrive." 
"Why,  you  said  yourself  she  was  pretty  1 " 
"Not  exactly.  Fresh-looking,  but  bad  style.  However,  she  goes 
down  with  gentlemen,  and  unless  one  invites  these  sort  of  damsels- 
enant,  the  very  young  men  won't  come." 

This  was  as  much  as  to  say,  '^  Don't  snppose  I  am  going  to  let 
jOQphiknder  about  with  tight-waist,  instead  of  attending  on  me.  If 
she  18  invited^  it  must  be  on  the  express  understsmding  that  you  KXPoi^ 
fine  yourself  to  looking,  and  nothing  more  I " 

"Who  else?"  continued  the  gentleman  in  a  careless  tone,  not 
unmarked  by  Lady  Jane,  that  sufficiently  indicated  his  indifference 
to  the  other  guests. 

"There's  the  list  You  can  look  it  over  for  yourself.  I  told 
Lady  Pandora  to  bring  two  or  three  men." 

**  You  had  better  have  said  two  or  three  hundred.  Lady  Pandora 
is  perfectly  ridiculous.  She  can't  move  without  an  escort  of  cavalry  ! 
At  her  age  she  ought  to  know  better." 

"  You  don't  like  Lady  Pandora  now  that  she  has  become  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  I  only  made  up  to  her  on  your  account.  She  is  a  good- 
natured  woman,  after  all,  and  as  for  her  age "     Here  Lady  Jane 

stepped,  remembering  that  on  the  pages  of  Burke  her  new  friend  and 
herself  were  recorded  as  in  the  same  year. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  one  disadvantage  imder  which  ladies  labour 
who  are  •*  bom  in  the  purple."  There  is  no  uncertainty  in  the  Peerage 
or  the  Stud-book.  When  both  are  thorough-bred,  a  man  cannot  blind 
himself  to  the  fact  that  his  mistress  is  five-and-thirty,  and  his  mare 
fifteen. 

"  She  is  a  very  worldly  woman/'  continued  Mr.  Roy,  who  pro- 
fessed of  late  a  dislike  to  fine  ladies  and  their  ways.  "  I  don't  believe 
she  has  an  idea  beyond  her  dress  and  her  visiting-list.  I'll  be  bound 
to  say  she  couldn't  add  up  three  figures,  or  order  dinner  for  half-a- 
dozen  people  without  a  mistake  !  " 

"  Or  do  plain  sewing,  or  make  a  rice-pudding,"  sneered  her  lady- 
ship, wincing  from  the  implied  taunt,  and  feeling,  with  a  womaxCi^ 
jealous  instiDctf  that  he  must  be  thinking  of  his  wife*      "  She  Yias  tl<(^ 
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brought  up  to  it,  Mr*  Roy.     You  don't  expect  a  lady  to  have  tki 
training  of  a  housemaid — or  a  cook/* 

"Tm  tired  of  ladies  !  It's  the  same  story  over  and  over  again*! 
Have  you  seen  the  So-and-sos  ?  Are  you  going  to  such-and-such  a 
ball  ?  Who  are  these  people  ?  Do  they  give  things  ?  I  suppose  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  know  them  I  That  is  all  one  gets  out  of  the  sort 
of  women  one  takes  down  to  dinner  seven  nights  in  the  week. 
should  like  to  meet  nature  sometimes,  heart  and  brains,  flesh  an< 
blood,  truth,  sympathy,  and  a  little  common  sense ! " 

**^  Should  you  !  "  thought  my  lady,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  had 
her  composition  more  ilesh  and  blood,  perhaps  even  more  commoi 
sense,  than  he  gave  her  credit  for,     "  You'll  know  better  some  da] 
and  certainly  you  shall  not  speak  like  that  when  Fve  got  you  safe 
hand,  and  firmly  broken  in  \ "  but  she  only  looked  kindly  in  his  face, 
and  answered  with  a  spice  of  covert  satire,  "  I'm  surprised  jw^  should 
say  that.    I  think  a  woman  is  always  agreeable  with  a  pleasant  man  ^^ 
her  elbow.    We  don't  want  much  encouragement  to  talk  ;  and  if  there 
are  long  inter%'als  of  silence  during  dinner,  it's  generally  j'our  fault* 
not  ours.     At  least,  that  is  mv  experience,  and  1  used  to  dine  out  ^_ 
great  deal  before  you  came  to  London."  ^M 

He  couid  not  but  be  mollified  by  the  loving  glance  and  the 
flattering  inference,  *'  Any  fellow 'would  make  himself  agreeable  who 
sat  by  you,"  he  answered,  **  I  was  thinking  of  very  different  people, 
like  Lady  Pandora  and  /it'r  lot.  Never  mind.  Let  us  hear  the  plan 
of  the  campaign.  Where  are  you  going  to  take  us,  and  what  shaU^ 
you  do  to  us  when  we  get  there  ?  "  ^H 

"  I  meant  to  go  down  by  water,  but  you  say  you  hate  the  river,     i 
and  it  does  look  melancholy  with  the  tide  out     My  plan  is  to  drive 
to  Bushey,  where  we  can  all  meet  and  admire  the  chestnuts.     They 
must  look  beautiful  now." 

**  They  did  a  week  ago.  People  take  care  to  miss  them  at  theif 
best.     Aprh}" 

*^Then  let  us  go  on  to  Hampton  Court,  make  our  bows  to  bluff 
King  Hal,  ask  some  of  our  poor  relations  to  give  us  tea,  walk  in  that 
quaint  old  garden,  and  perhaps  lose  ourselves  in  the  Maze.  Young 
people  delight  in  the  Maze." 

Visions  of  tight-waist  llitting  to  and  fro  like  a  hunted  hind  through 
alleys  of  evergreens  crossed  John  Roy's  brain,  and  he  signified  a 
cordial  assent. 

**  When  we've  had  enough  of  it,"  continued  her  ladyship,  ^*let  us 
go  on  to  Richmond,  dine  at  The  Castle— IVe  arranged  all  that— and 
{drive  home  by  moonUght     Do  you  approve?  " 
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*'  I  shall  like  the  driving  back,'*  answered  Roy,  who  could  not 
well  say  less,  and  who,  indeed,  was  never  loth  to  return  home  from 
such  festivities.     "  I  think  it  sounds  pleasant  enough.'* 

*'Then  you  won*t  throw  me  over?"  returned  Lady  Jane  aJfec- 
tionately.  **  You  couldn*t  be  so  cruel  I  I  have  got  to  depend  upon 
you  so  for  everything^  because  I  feel  that  you  have  too  good  a  heart 
to  play  me  false/' 
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^'Then  take  Auntie.     She  likes  it,  and  it  will  do  her  good/' 
The  speaker  was  Nelly,  sitting  in  her  glass  case  as  usual,  pen  in 
hand. 

**  Steady  !  I  mean  to  take  you  both.  You'll  never  be  yourself 
lin  till  you  get  some  fresh  air.  When  I  knew  you  first  you  carried 
a  red  ensign;  now  you  have  hauled  it  down  and  hoisted  the  white. 
Look  out,  Mrs,  John,  that  you  don't  run  up  the  yellow  flag  V)eforc 
you've  done ! " 

The  honest  seaman  was  right;  though  her  smile  seemed  cheerful 
enough,  it  could  not  conceal  from  Brail,  nor  from  anyone  else,  the 
ravages  deep  sorrow  and  bitter  injustice  had  made  on  that  fair  fresh 
face.  Her  eyes  were  sunk,  her  cheeks  fallen ;  and  though  her  beauty  had 
aed  something  in  refinement,  it  had  lost  the  delicacy  of  tint  which 
ade  it  so  attractive  in  the  old  happy  days  long  ago. 
Even  her  aunt  deplored  the  change,  and  held  many  a  consultation 
with  their  firm  friend  the  lieutenant  as  to  what  should  be  done.  The 
one  called  her  "  out-of-sorts,"  the  other  **  out-of-gear/*  but  neither 
could  devise  better  remedies  than  amusement,  variety,  and  fresh  air. 

**  You  ought  to  go,  Nelly,  you  ought  indeed,'' argued  Mrs.  Phipps, 
taking  part  in  these  deliberations,  '*  I  am  sure  at  your  age  I  would 
have  jumped  at  such  an  oft'er,  like  a  co:k  at  a  gooseberry  !  June 
weather,  my  dear,  a  day  in  the  country,  a  pleasure-trip  on  board  a 
steamboat,  and  a  sailor  beau  to  look  after  you —what  more  can  a  young^j 
iWocnan  want  ?  And  it's  strange  if  such  an  old-established  busines 
\  ours  can't  take  care  of  itself  for  a  summer's  afternoon.  You  seen 
to  expect  you  will  fmd  the  hotel  vanished  when  you  come  back  ! " 

So  Nelly  was  over-persuaded,  and,  (iccompanied  by  her  aunt,— 
who,  having  an  attraction  of  her  own  in  the  shape  of  a  female  friend  at 
lamptoQ  Court,  required  little  pressing  for  so  agreeable  a  jaunt, — put 
^0,  with  hcf  best  bonnet  and  a  new  pair  of  gloves,  as  cheerful  a  (ace 
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as  she  could  cotnmajid,  to  do  credit  to  their  gallant  escort,  the  enter- 
prising Brail. 

Auntie's  get-up  was  not  quite  so  successful  Black  and  goldj  as 
much  as  possible  of  both,  had  always  been  her  conception  of  full 
dress.  But  for  the  one,  she  was  gay  and  glittering  as  a  jeweller's 
shop ;  but  for  the  other,  sombre  and  imposing  as  a  six-plumed  hearse. 
Her  face,  though,  shone  with  good  humour,  and  that  well- pleased 
smirk  which  nobody  can  call  up  at  will,  and  which  is,  indeed,  the^ 
very  tiade-mark  of  a  Londoner  out  for  a  brief,  rare  holiday.  HI 

So  these  three  took  shipping  in  a  steamboat  at  a  commodious 
place  of  embarkation,  no  longer  called  Hungerford  Stairs,  and,  except 
that  the  elder  lady  showed  much  interest  in  a  mechanical  contrivance 
for  lowerin;^  the  funnel  of  the  steamer  under  Putney  BridgCj  while 
she  compared  its  captain,  iovidiously,  with  her  own  nautical  hero 
Brail,  nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurred  during  the  entire  passage. 
The  lieutenant,  who,  with  a  certain  bluflfness  of  manner,  possessed 
much  of  that  tact  which  comes  from  a  kind  heart,  devoted  himself  to 
Auntie's  amusement,  leaving  Nelly  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  air, 
sunshine,  green  trees,  shining  water,  and  the  soothing  monotony  of 
continuous  motion  against  the  stream.  If  people  only  knew  the 
kindness  they  can  sometimes  confer  by  leaving  us  alone  !  This  is 
no  place  to  enter  on  the  higher  consolations  of  religion,  the  gracious 
words  spoken  expressly  for  the  bmised  reed  and  the  broken  heart, 
that  raise  the  fallen  far  above  the  level  of  earthly  shame  and  earthly 
care  :  but,  such  holy  considerations  apart,  do  we  sufficiently  appreciate 
the  mere  material  repose  of  mind  and  body,  that  we  never  fail  to  find 
within  the  walls  of  a  church  ?  For  an  hour  and  three-quarters  no 
mortal  can  molest  us  with  greeting,  narrative,  or  repartee.  No  post 
invades  the  sacred  precincts,  nor  note  requiring  an  immediate  answer; 
the  most  enthusiastic  acquaintance  neither  dare  smile,  nor  nod,  nor 
insist  on  shaking  hands  ;  and  however  dull,  nay,  drowsy,  may  be  the 
sermon,  how  can  we  think  it  tedious,  when  it  prolongs,  if  but  by 
minutes,  this  grateful  interval  of  solitude,  that  comes  but  one  day  in 
the  whole  busy  week  ! 

Nelly^  leaning  against  the  side  to  watch  the  water  as  it  flowed  by, 
did  not  so  much  think  as  dream.  Sorrows,  cares,  regrets,  and  injuries 
seemed  to  float  down  with  the  ebb  towards  the  sea ;  and  hope,  the 
offspring  of  memorv,  as  skill  is  the  child  of  experience,  beckoned  her 
on  to  shape  her  true  course  against  wind  and  tide,  not  entirely  despair- 
ing of  a  change  here,  and  confident  in  a  better  time  hereafter. 

She  had  struggled  to  do  right,  as  women  alone  do  struggle,  against 
s  Hood  ofditficukks  under  which  a  man  would  long  z%o  iLiav't  yieldfed 
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and  gone  down.  It  is  not  the  so-called  stronger  sex  that  fights  hardest 
wid)  privation,  sorrow,  the  tempter's  lures,  and  its  own  overpowering 
affections,  for  the  bare  reward  of  an  approving  conscience.  In  London 
alone,  how  many  thousands  are  there  of  an  undefeated  Legion  who 
work  their  fingers  to  the  bone  on  a  dry  crust  and  a  sip  of  tea,  rather 
than  lose  an  atom  of  self-respect,  or  suffer  a  breath  of  suspicion  to 
dim  their  spotless  shields  !  What  are  the  boasts  of  chivalry  to  courage 
such  as  this?  And  for  us  gentlemen,  who  assume  to  hold  honour  as 
theveiy  air  we  breathe,  do  we  Mp  or  hinder  them  in  their  path? 
No.  We  look  on  such  things  too  lightly,  and,  in  spite  of  a  dishonest 
proverb,  believe  me,  "  All  is  not  fair  in  love  and  war ! " 

*MVhy,  you're  better  every  moment,  my  dear  ! "  exclaimed  Mis. 
Phipps,  as  the  steamer  touched  its  landing-place.  "By  the  time  we 
get  to  Hampton  Court  youll  look  like  yourself  again,  and  do  us  credit; 
won't  she,  Mr.  Brail  ?  As  for  me,  I  declare,  the  river,  and  the  breeze, 
and  the  swans,  and  one  thing  and  another,  have  set  me  up  so,  that  if 
the  fiddler  would  only  go  on  with  his  scraping,  I  do  believe  I  should 
begin  to  dance.  I  feel  like  five-and-twenty,  Mr.  Brail,  and  I've  you 
to  thank  for  it ;  but  I  should  relish  a  glass  of  ginger-beer  1 " 

That  refreshment  was  easily  obtained,  and  the  three  soon  found 
themselves  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  where  Mrs.  Phipps  went  to  visit 
her  friend,  maid  and  housekeeper  to  a  peer's  daughter  living  rent-free 
as  the  lodger  of  her  sovereign,  while  Nelly  and  Brail  walked  on  to 
wait  in  the  gardens,  where  they  met  a  crowd  of  both  sexes,  chiefly 
Londoners  of  the  lower  class,  about  to  return  home  by  train,  happy, 
hilarious,  and,  seeing  that  it  was  thirsty,  hay-making  weather,  not  quite 
so  well-behaved  as  usual 

**  Excuse  me  for  a  minute  ! "  exclaimed  Brail,  whose  quick  eye 
caught  sight  of  an  old  ship-mate  in  the  throng.  "  Don't  go  farther  than 
the  lawn.  I  shall  be  back  directly.  I  can't  help  myself.  It's  a  case 
of  man  overboard.    There's  nothing  else  to  be  done  I " 

His  face  expressed  stem  disgust,  and,  indeed,  not  without  cause. 
In  the  midst  of  some  half-dozen  roughs,  who  looked  perhaps  worse 
than  they  really  were,  but  could  only  be  classed  as  the  least  desirable 
society  for  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  he  spied  an  old  friend  holding 
forth  with  such  thickened  volubility  of  speech  and  grotesque  vehe- 
mence of  gesture,  as  declared  him  to  be  pleasantly  drunk  at  six  in 
the  afternoon. 

His  face  shone,  his  eyes  wandered,  he  swayed  and  lurched  on 
uncertain  feet  with  idiotic  smiles,  while  his  hat  was  pushed  back  on 
his  head  at  the  angie  that  denotes  hopeless  imbecility  or  inetnev sXA^ 
defeat 
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I  Alas  !  can  such  thmgs  be  ?    Sober,  this  man  was  a  smart  officer,  a 

^  consummate  seaman,  a  hearty  messmate,  and  a  sterling  friend  Dnmk, 
he  seemed  simply  a  butt,  a  laughing-stock,  a  tom-fool  for  the  rabble 
to  hoot  and  jeer. 

He  knew  it,  too — nobody  better — in  his  lucid  intervals ;  knew  that 
his  professional  prospects,  the  bread  he  ate,  his  standing  as  an  officer, 
his  character  as  a  gentleman^  his  soundness  of  mind  and  body,  the 
ver)^  welfare  of  his  soul,  depended  on  resistance  to  that  vicious  craving 
which  had  grown  to  be  his  curse  ;  and  yet  he  gave  way,  hob-nobbing, 
as  it  were,  with  the  demon  who  pressed  the  poison  to  his  lips,  and 
priding  himself  on  such  good-fellowship  as  must  constitute  the  con- 
viviality of  hell. 

Not  broke  yet,  strange  to  say,  but  wearing  the  Queen's  uniform 
still,  and  drawng  the  Queen's  pay.  Never  a  week  in  port  without 
many  a  *^  squeak  for  it  ;*'  sometimes,  even  in  blue-water,  guilty  of  that 
offence  which  is  justly  unpardonable  by  our  Articles  of  AVar.  Who 
shall  say  how  often  his  messmates  screened  him  by  taking  his  duty 
on  themselves  ;  how  the  very  top-men  anticipated  his  orders,  moved 
by  pity,  not  without  contempt,  or  the  master-at*arms  turned  away  his 
lantern  in  mingled  sorrow  and  disgust  ?  The  surgeon's  mate  tried  in 
vain  to  make  him  a  teetotaller,  as  the  one  indispensable  step  tov^ards 
becoming  hereafter  an  admiral 

Catching  sight  of  Brail,  he  recognised  his  old  shipmate,  and 
staggered  to  meet  him  with  a  cordiality  that  must  have  seemed  truly 
gratifying,  had  it  not  been  the  offspring  of  grog. 

**  Come  aboard  at  last,  my  hearty  ! "  said  he,  holding  on  to  his 
friend,  and  hiccoughing  his  greetings  in  strange  confusion  of  time  and 
place.  "  An  old  mess-mate,  my  lads,"  looking  angrily  around. 
"  Make  him  welcome,  all  hands,  and  don't  stand  grinning  there  like  fl 
a  shipload  of  monkeys  !  He's  an  explorer,  my  sons,  this  is— a  North 
Pole  man  1  Excuse  me,  old  chap;  we'd  have  had  the  yards  squared 
and  the  side  manned,  if  you*d  only  warned  us.  Give  us  your  flipper 
— there's  mine  \  Look  at  it ;  1  tell  ye,  as  honest  a  fist  as  ever  broke 
a  biscuit !     Hold  on  now  !     Let's  go  below  and  liquor  up  !  " 

With  a  view  of  carrying  out  this  hospitable  suggestion,  he  suffered 
Brail  to  lead  him  out  of  the  gardens,  closely  watched  by  one  of  the 
care-takers  of  the  place,  and  dismissed  with  three  cheers  from  the 
rabble,  for  whom  this  agreeable  little  interlude  had  provided  a  laugh- 
able entertainment,  tragic,  comic,  and  burlesque,  with  nothing  to  pay. 

Our  friend  felt  in  a  iiilse  position,  and  winced  sorely;  but  he  was  ■ 
the  last  man  to  shirk  a  job,  however  unpleasant,  that  came  in  tlie 
sh^peofduty;  so  he  steered  his  drunken  companion  towards  the  inn  as 
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best  he  could,  resolving,  when  safely  housed,  to  put  him  in  charge  of 
the  landlord,  lock  him  up  in  a  bed-room,  and  return  for  him  after 
Auntie  and  Mrs.  John  had  concluded  their  da)r's  amusement,  the  last 
thing  at  night. 

It  was  most  inconvenient,  and  Brail  believed  nothing  could  have 
added  to  his  discomfiture  ;  but  even  in  the  lowest  depths  there  is  a 
lower  deep  still ;  and  as  no  man  should  presume  to  declare  he  has 
spent  a  happy  day  till  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed,  so  there  is  no  social 
complication  so  perplexing  but  that  it  may  be  enhanced  by  the  in- 
opportune arrival  of  fresh  actors  on  the  scene. 

At  the  gate  that  offered  egress  and  escape,  the  sober  sailor,  grap- 
pling stoutly  to  his  drunken  mess-mate,  found  himself  in  the  very 
centre  of  Lady  Jane's  party,  comprising  some  of  the  smartest  people 
in  London,  who  had  yawned  their  way  through  Bushey  Park  under 
the  chestnuts,  to  seek  new  distraction,  or,  at  least,  something  fresh  to 
weary  them,  in  the  Palace  Gardens. 

Lords  and  ladies,  chaperons  and  their  charges,  old  men  and 
women,  wives  without  their  husbands,  husbands  without  their  wives, 
such  a  gathering  as  constitutes  a  pleasant  pic-nic,  all  in  the  freshest 
attire,  and  all,  more  or  less,  wishing  for  dinner-time— some  to  exchange 
secrets,  some  partners,  some  because  they  were  hungry,  some  because 
they  were  bored. 

So  much  beauty,  rigged  so  tastefully,  was  too  much  for  a  British 
sailor  in  his  cups,  and  nothing  but  Brail's  personal  strength  prevented 
his  charge  from  staggering  up  to  Lady  Jane  herself,  and  asking  her  to 
dance  with  him  then  and  there. 

Covered  with  confusion,  but  holding  on  to  his  man  like  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  press-gang,  our  lieutenant  had  nearly  extricated  himself 
from  the  well-dressed,  well-bred,  wondering  throng,  when,  of  all 
people  in  the  world,  he  came  face  to  face  with  Lord  Fitzowen  and 
Miss  Bruce  !  Even  at  such  a  crisis  he  did  not  lose  his  head.  Boy 
and  man,  his  training  had  gifted  him  with  a  second  nature,  that  only 
grew  the  calmer  and  more  quicksighted  for  increasing  emergency. 
He  marked  Hester  turn  red  and  pale ;  nor  were  the  truth  and  courage 
lost  on  him  that  prompted  the  girl  to  defy  criticism  and  give  him  a 
kindly  greeting  as  she  went  by. 

Good-natured  Fitz,  who  seemed  in  lower  spirits  than  usual,  made 
no  conmients  whatever,  but  others  of  the  company  were  neither  so 
courteous  nor  so  discreet. 

"Who  is  your  friend,  Miss  Bruce?"  asked  one;  "Jack's  alive  !" 
laughed  another,  recognising  the  Arctic  explorer,  and  pleased  lo  Yv^n^ 
a  Sing,  like  the  world  injgeneral,  at  a  man  who  had  made  Yvvs  xwit 
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"  The  grog  has  been  served  out  early  to-day,  and  these  two  have  tal 
their  allowance  ; "  while  Lady  Jane  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  My  d< 
Hester,  what  a  disgusting  sight !  How  could  you  notice  him  ?  I  h( 
you  will  never  speak  to  die  man  again  ! " 

Partly  for  the  pleasure  of  contradicting  her  ladj^p,  more, 
will  hope,  from  an  honest  instinct  of  manhood,  John  Roy  took 
the  cudgels  for  his  ally — 

"  How  like  Brail ! "  he  exclaimed ;  "  always  first  to  help  i 
difficulty.     He  is  hauling  a  drunken  man  out  of  the  Gardens, 
go  and  see  him  through  the  job  ! " 

So,  without  waiting  for  Hester's  bright  glance  of  gratitude,  or 
scowl  with  which  her  ladyship — ^who  wanted  him  to-day,  of  all  da 
at  her  apron-strings — ^reproved  his  desertion,  he  turned  his  st« 
towards  the  inn,  leaving  the  rest  to  roam  through  the  cool  sto 
passages  of  the  Palace,  and — delightful  pastime ! — shout  to  each  oti 
how  completely  they  were  bewildered  in  the  Maze. 

{To  be  amtinuid.) 
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MIDHAT  PASHA*S  paper  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  last 
month  is  both  valuable  and  opportune.  If  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries assembled  at  Berlin  wish  to  convince  themselves  of  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  regenerating  the  Turkish  Empire,  either  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  let  them  read  that  paper  Here  is  a  representative 
Turk,  who  has  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  a  man 
wbo  claims  to  be  an  enlightened,  nay,  a  constitutional,  reformer, 
conversant  with  Western  civilisation,  and  burning  to  place  bis  country 
in  the  front  rank  of  civilised  States  ;  and  what  does  he  tell  us  ? 
With  imperturbable  calmness,  he  gives  us  a  sketch  of  Turkish  history 
and  policy  which,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  condition  of  the  rayahs, 
has  scarcely  a  single  grain  of  troth  in  it.  Does  he  believe  what  he 
has  published  ?  If  he  does,  it  makes  the  case  more  hopeless  than  if 
he  had  deliberately  stated  what  he  knew  to  be  untrue.  It  is  useless 
to  prescribe  for  a  patient  who  is  incurably  bh'nd  to  his  o^n  malady. 
Not  believing  himself  seriously  ill,  he  naturally  refuses  the  only 
remedy  which  would  save  him  from  death.  If  Midhat  Pasha's  paper 
is  to  be  accepted  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  Turkish  mind,  the 
Kdc  Man  is  evidently  past  praying  for. 

The  aim  of  his  paper  is  stated  by  himself  as  follows  : — 

All  those  who  were  awaiting  with  anxiety  a  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question 
in  oonfonnity  with  the  public  interest  of  Europe,  must  at  the  present  day,  in  view 
of  the  oomplications  of  every  descnption  which  have  arisen,  seek  lo  know  what 
bas  Lcen  in  reality  the  spring  of  their  miscalculations,  the  Lnic  course  of  their 
inuatni!.  To  my  thinkingi  the  cause  is  due  lo  the  fact  that  data  contradictory  or 
w^ii  n,  and  information  at  once  vague  and   incomplete,  have  been 

giv  nt  circumstances  in  respect  of  the  historical  facts,  the  geogra- 

phiL  '  d  condition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  well  as  in  respect 

«f  the  .1  -t  and  aspirations  of  the  different  peoples  of  which  it  is 

compouft 

Midhat  accordingly  undertakes  to  correct  the  "illusions  "  which 
he  deplores  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  his 
|iapery  I  shall  give  here  an  epitome  of  what  he  says  before  I  proceed 
r  Aettl  with  it. 
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It  is,  we  are  told,  an  "  ilhision  ^  propagated  by  the  "  enemies  "  of 
Turkey  that  there   is  any  "  semtude  of  the  Christians,"   or  that 
*^  Christians  in  Turkey  are  looked  upon  as  vile  slaves/*     **  It  is  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  these  accusations,'*  and  to  explain 
**  the  principles  that  have  alwa)*s  guided  the  Government  in  its  mode 
of  action  towards  its  non-Mussuhnan  subjects."     Midhat  thereupon 
favours  us  mth   **a  retrospective  glance  at  history,"     From  thii^| 
**  retrospective  glance  *'  we  learn  that  **  the  principle  of  government^" 
in  Islamism  rests  on  essentially  democratic  bases,  inasmuch  as  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  {souvtrmmit  naiionale)  is  rec  ognised. "  *  *  Con- 
sequently cver>'  Mussulman  looks  upon  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
great  national  family.     He  enjoys  in  virtue  of  this  title  all  civil 
rights,  pereonal  liberty,  equality  before  the  law,"     Midhat  admits  that 
ihe  Mussulman  *'  has  not  shown  himself  always  disposed  to  admit 
the  same  rights  in  an  equal  degree  to  other  races."    This,  however, 
he  considers  a  small  matter,  since  the  Mussulman  **  has  never  ceased 
to  profess  the  principle  of  a  wide  toleration  towards  "  non-Mussul- 
mans.    "  Under  Mussulman  dominion  all  religions  have  enJoye^jH 
security  as  well  as  fulness  of  liberty."    **  The  Mussulman  religion,'^! 
moreover,  **  ordains  justice,'*  and  inflicts  **  ttie  severest  punishment** 
on  transgressors.     This,  more  than  the  sword,  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  Islam.     **  Neighbouring  countries,  before  ever 
they  were  attacked,  were   already— such  is   the  radiant  power  of 
justice^annexed  in  spirit  to  the  dominion ''  of  the  Mahommedan 
conquerors.     "When  Roumelia  w^as  conquered,''  **the  noble  prin- 
ciples professed  by  the  ^lussulman  victors  forbade  ihem  to  exercise 
any  pressure,  any  violence  on  the  consciences  of  the  populations 
subject  to  their  sw^ay.     They  allow^ed  the  conquered  to  preserve  their 
religion,  their  language,  their  property,  and  all  Ihetr  goods/'     "  Our 
sovereigns  may  boast  of  having  been,  and  of  being  up  to  the  present 
day,  the  protectors  of  every  form  of  worship/'    This  tolerance, 
according  to   our  instructor,  is   such   that  it   ought   rather  to  be 
described  as  "the  tenderness  of  the  Sultans  with   respect  to  the 
Christians." 

Such  w^as  the  happy  state  of  Turkey  when  its  Mussulman  con- 
querors had  fairly  established  their  authority  on  the  Eosphorus.  The 
just,  the  tolerant,  the  lender  Turk  ivas  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  a 
beacon  to  the  wayfarer,  ''from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other/' 
"  The  peoples,*'  outside  the  Eden  of  Turkish  dominion,  **  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ills  engendered  of  revolt  and  war,"  for  the  Christian 
nations  of  Europe  "  had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  state  of  barbarism 
in  n'hi>'     '      -^xistcd     As  a  consequence  of  t\\\s  sla^t^  ol  tec\%%, 
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crowds  of  immtgrants  pressed  from  all  directions  towards  the 
Ottoman  countries,  where  they  sought  refuge  and  protection."  "  All 
ibese  fugitives  recovered  their  liberty  on  the  soil  of  the  Empire.'* 
Aiid  the  rayahs  of  Turkey  at  the  present  day  '*  are  the  children  and 
descendants  of  these  same  emigrants/'  and  they  *'  are  still  enjoying 
the  same  prerogatives  and  a  prosperity  which  is  incontestable," 
There  is  a  small  discrepancy  here  which  may  be  noticed  parenthetic- 
ally. When  the  Turks  took  possession  of  their  European  dominion 
they  found  it  thickly  populated,  and  Midhat  Pasha  assures  us  that  they 
left  the  Christians  in  the  undisturbed  enjo}Tnent  of  their  religion,  their 
landsv  and  "  all  their  goods."  But  in  the  passage  just  quoted  he 
idls  us  that  the  present  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  '*are  the 
children  and  descendants ''  of  the  crowds  of  Christian  **  emigrants  " 
who  fled  from  barbarous  Christendom  to  the  blissful  haven  of  Ottoman 
rule.  But,  in  that  case,  where  are  the  descendants  of  the  still  more 
munerous  crowds  of  Christians  whom  Midhat's  ancestors  found  in  the 
coimtfy  ?  The  true  solution  may  possibly  be  found  in  an  Eastern 
pfovcrbi  of  which  Midhat  Pasha  may  have  heard  It  says  that  **a 
\  has  DO  legs."  Set  it  in  motion,  and  it  is  pretty  sure  to  come  to  the 
>und.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  Midhat  Pasha  winds  up  his 
ketch  of  Ottoman  history  **  till  the  eighteenth  century  "  by  the  asscr- 
that  the  Christians  of  Turkey  have  always  **  enjoyed  perfect 
V*  **  for  the  Mussulmans  never  have  oppressed  the  Christians.'* 
ach  is  Midhat  Pasha's  sketch  of  Turkish  histor>^  Let  us  com- 
mit witli  authentic  facts.  And  tirst  as  to  the  question  of  toleration. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  on  this  point  Midhat  Pasha  errs  in 
Ctable  company.  Some  persons  of  note  in  this  country  have  at 
rimes  extolled  the  tolerant  spirit  and  practice  of  Turkish 
3e,  and  contrasted  it  unfavourably  with  that  of  Russia.  The  last 
ace  of  this  kind  that  has  come  under  my  notice  rs  an  article  in 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  RnncWy  entitled,  "  The  Present 
md  the  Future  of  the  East/'  The  writer  of  the  article  treats  his 
rs  to  the  following  contrast  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  As  to 
former  : — 

:   policy  is  one  of  supreme  intolejunce  ;  she  persecutes  Ihe 

\i_  nd,  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  BaJlic  Provinces,  the  Jews 

frbcre.     Wo  mmUlcr  of  another  faith  can  enter  the  Ru«isian  dominions  with- 

I  ex|vcs5  petmissioo  of  the  Emperor  J  .  .  ,  ,  Are  those  Russian  principles 

*  Tbts  astaunding  asAcrtioa  is  macfc  on  the  strength  of  one  isolated  cA$e,  which 
have  been  the  re^alt  of  some  stupid  mistake,  or  some  strange  freak  of  cipri- 
t  olBcialiMm^     1  ^ave  "entered  the  Russian  dominions  without  the  expretR 
I  of  the  Emperor,**  and  so  have  hundreds  of  other  English  clergymen, 
Mi&iit<«i  ^  religion  entering  Ru»ia  are  under  no  special  restrict io as  ^hatsocYCY. 

YOt..CCXi.Ilt.      JifO.  1771.  p 
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to  be  applJ«3  to  Turkey  ?  ,  ,  .  .  Turkey  is  absolutely  tolerant  of  all  Churches  and 
creeds,  and  leaves  each  body  of  believers  to  manage  their  own  spirituil  affiiirs 
and  to  multiply  schools  and  missions  as  they  please^ 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  sentence  of  this 
extract,  both  as  regards  Russia  and  Turkey,  is  directly  the  reverse 
of  the  truth.  The  ecclesiastical  poHcy  of  Russia,  so  far  from  being 
one  of  "  supreme  intolerance,"  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  supreme 
tolerance.  I  can  imagine  some  of  my  readers  smiling  at  the 
temerity,  as  they  will  think  it,  of  this  assertion — such  is  the  dense 
ignorance  in  respect  to  everything  Russian  which  prevails  even 
among  educated  people  in  England.     Let  us  come  to  facts,  then. 

Throughout  the  Empire  of  All  the  Russias  the  civil  and  mDitary 
services  are  open,  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest,  to  even' 
Russian  subject,  wthout  regard  to  religious  belief.  Count  Nesselrode, 
Prince  Gortschakoff 's  predecessor  as  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  lived 
and  died  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  Prince 
GortschakofF's  successor  may  be  an  Anglican,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a. 
Jew,  even  a  Mussulman.  His  religious  persuasion  will  make  no 
difference  if  he  is  qualified  for  the  post  in  other  respects.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  military  service.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Russian  army  may  profess  and  practise  any  religion  he  likes.  He 
need  not  be  a  member  of  the  Russian  Church.  He  may  belong  to 
any  other  form  of  religion.  Mussulman  officers  mingled  on  equal 
terms  with  their  Christian  comrades  in  the  Russian  army  in  Bulgaria, 
and  some  Mussulmans  were  in  high  command  on  the  Russian  side  in 
Armenia,  In  this  respect  Russia  is  more  tolerant  than  England.  As 
regards  our  civil  service,  there  are  still  two  high  ofBces  for  which 
none  but  English  Churchmen  are  eligible — the  custody  of  the  Great 
Seal  and  the  Vice- Royalty  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  not  more  than  a  dozen 
years  ago  since  the  law  was  abolished  which  reserved  the  Lord 
Chancellorship  of  Roman  Catholic  Ireland  for  the  exclusive  tenure 
of  Protestant  la^^^ers.  Our  military^  service  has  always  been  less 
exclusive  than  the  civil,  except  as  regards  Mussulmans.  These  have 
never  been  allowed  in  any  part  of  our  dominions  to  rise  above  the 
rank  of  subalterns.  Whether,  since  the  Mutiny,  a  stray  Mussulman 
now  and  then  may  have  reached  the  rank  of  captain  I  cannot  say  for 
certain  ;  but  I  believe  the  Army  List  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a 
Mussulman  field-officer  holding  Her  Majesty's  commission.  Nor  is 
this  all     Native  gentlemen  in  our  Indian  armies  have  never,  as  a 

Bmke  thought  it  hard  to  "  bring  an  indictment  against  a  whole  natkon***    The 

writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Kn'iav  finds  it  easy  enough.     Give  him  one  solitary  fact, 

and  it  su^ces  bim,  though  a   tiiousand   facts  may  be  pttiduced  on.  tbe  other 
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rule,  been  treated  as  equals  by  English  officers.  They  have  been 
regarded  as  ^  niggers,"  and  treated  accordingly;  and  it  is  not  many 
years  since  the  dvil  service  has  been  open  to  them,  nor  is  it  open  to 
them  even  yet  in  all  its  branches  and  grades. 

How  differently  does  Russia  deal  with  her  Mussulman  subjects  ! 
The  whole  empire  is  open  to  them  in  all  its  civil  and  military  depart- 
ments ;  and — ^what  they  appreciate  still  more — they  are  treated  in  all 
respects  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  their  Christian  fellow- 
sttbjccts.    There  are  Mussulman  officers  in  the  Imperial  Guard ;  and 
they  are  received  not  only  at  Court  and  in  society,  but  in  the  barrack 
and  at  the  mess-table,  as  equals  in  every  respect  of  their  Christian 
comrades.     One  of  the  delusions  common  in  this  country  is  that  we 
understand  so  much  better  than  Russia  how  to  deal  with  Mussulman 
populations.    The  facts  which  I  have  stated  appear  to  me  to  prove 
the  contrary ;  and,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  recently-conquered 
territories,  I    believe    that  the  Mussulmans  of  Russia  are  more 
genuinely  loyal  to  her  rule  than  ours  are  to  our  rule. 

Midhat  Pasha  thinks  that  the  predominance  of  Russian  influence 
in  Bulgaria,  or  any  other  part  of  what  is  now  Turkish  territory,  would  be 
^  to  the  religious  freedom  of  the  Mussulman  population.  I  am 
no  advocate  for  the  predominance  of  Russian  influence  in  Bulgaria ; 
Init  this  is  not  because  I  think  that  Russian  influence  would  menace 
the  religious  freedom  of  the  Mussulman  population.  Russian  influence 
is  supreme  in  Turkistan,  and  how  fares  it  with  Mohammedanism 
there?    Let  us  hear  Mr.  Schuyler : — 

There  has  not  been  the  slightest  hindrance  offered  by  the  Russians  to  the 
ioll  exercise  of  Mohammedanism,  which  is  professed  by  many  Russian  officials^ 
and  is  one  of  the  State  religions,  the  most  of  the  Mussulman  subjects  of  the  Eo^pire 
bdog  under  the  control  of  the  Mufti,  who  resides  at  Ufa,  and  who,  by-the-by, 
is  a  Russian  nobleman  and  an  accomplished  gentleman.  .  .  .  The  natives 
ire  content  in  seeing  that  their  religion  is  not  oppressed  ;  and  that  there  are  no 
martyrs  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  there  is  [among  the  Mussulmans]  less  religious 
enthusiasm.' 

But  there  is  the  classical  case  of  "  Russian  persecution  "  in  Poland. 
There  are,  however,  two  sides  to  that  question ;  and  those  who  look 
only  at  one  side  are  naturally  unaware  that  one  of  the  first  interven- 
tions of  Russia  in  the  aflairs  of  Poland  was  in  the  character,  together 
with  England  and  some  other  Powers,  of  champion  in  the  cause  of 
religious  toleration.  One  of  the  most  bitter  writers  against  Russia 
who  ever  put  pen  to  paper  is  the  German  Schlosser.  I  quote  him, 
therefore,  as  a  witness  whose  impartiality  will  not  be  queslvotved. 

'  Thr^isfan,  vol.  i.  p.  f  6a. 
I>2 
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Ailcr  stating  that  Dissenters  in  Poland  "  had  been  most  brutally 
oppressed  by  the  Jesuite  and  Papists,"  he  proceeds  : — 

In  the  sixteenth  century  all  those  nobles  who  professed  the  Protestant  £ulh, 
or  belonged  to  the  pany  of  the  Socinians  {Fraires  Foi6nt\  or  were  members  of  the 
Creek  Church,  to  which  several  very  distingui&hed  famiUes  belonged,  enjoyed  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  and  were 
eligible  to  all  public  offices  of  trust  and  authority.  In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Jesuits  and  the  influence  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  had  succeeded  in 
effecting  their  suppression,  or  at  least  their  partial  exclusion.  The  consequence 
was  that  at  the  peace  of  Oliva,  England*  Brandenburg,  and  Denmark  guaranteed 
the  possession  and  exercise  of  their  civil  rights  to  the  dissident  Poles  in  order  to 
protect  the  minority  from  further  violence  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
majority* 

This  was  in  1660,  But  the  dominant  party  gradually  reasserted 
its  intolerant  sway,  and  in  1764  matters  had  reached  such  a  pass 
that 

the  Dissidents  appealed  to  the  Powers  which  had  guaranteed  the  exerdse 
of  their  rights,  made  further  representations  respecting  their  conditlont  and  the 
Russians  assembled  a  new  army  on  the  frontiers.  The  condition  of  Poland  at  that 
time  was  such  as,  in  some  measure,  to  call  for  interference  ;  for,  having  regard  to 
the  objects  for  which  Governments  are  chosen,  and  men  form  themselves  into 
societies,  it  might  almost  appear  as  if  Russia  and  Prussia  interfered  on  grounds  of 
pure  justice  and  humanity. 

The  Pope  interfered  on  the  other  side,  and  the  sequel  I  give  in 
the  words  of  Schlosser  : — 

The  circumstance  of  the  Pope's  interference  comi:>elled  the  English  and 
Danish  ambassadors,  although  against  their  inclination,  to  join  with  Russia  and 
Prussia,  at  least  on  one  point*  The  Nuncio  made  a  speech  to  the  Diet  full 
of  all  those  well*known  phrases  of  ecclesiastical  unction  which  descended  firom 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  employed  by  the  Curia  in  pubiic  alfairs,  in  which 
he  formally  protested  against^thc  concession  of  those  rights  and  privileges  to  the 
heretics  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Powers  at  Oliva.  Rome, 
unfortunately,  gained  her  object  and  sealed  the  doom  of  Poland  ;  Soltyk's  party 
[in  the  Diet]  proved  victorious. 

That  is  to  say,  the  dissensions  of  Poland  caused  by  the  intolerance 
of  the  dominant  majority  brought  about  its  doft-nfall 

Colonel  Mansfield's  despatches  are  the  main  groundwork  of  the 
attacks  on  Russia  for  the  alleged  persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Poland.  I  wonder  how  many  of  those  who  have  echoed  that  charge  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  Parliamentary  Paper  which  contains 
Colonel  Mansfield's  despatches.  Nearly  all  of  them,  I  imagine,  have 
taken  their  impression  from  the  misleading  extracts  which  found  their 
way  into  the  newspapers.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  Hussian 
Government,  having  resolved  to  force  the  Ilniat  Greeks  within  the  pale 
of  the  Orthr  '  '"hmch^  began  to  cari)^  out  \ls  Te^o\Mt\oTi  V^  -k 
system  of  ecution,  including  the  ftoggm%  ol  ^omtti  ^ti^ 
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children.  And  all  the  conversions  which  have  taken  place  are 
bcHeved  to  have  been  effected  in  tliis  way.  But  Colonel  Mansfield 
not  only  does  not  say  this  ;  he  says  precisely  tlie  contrary.  In  one  of 
his  latest  despatches  he  says  : — 

The  United  Greek  conversions  to  Russiiin  orthotloxy  have  made  considerable 
progress  since  I  last  had  the  honour  to  address  your  Lordship  on  the  subject,  and 
in  the  Covcronient  of  Lublin  tiic  whole  of  the  United  Greeks,  numbering  some* 
thing  over  250,000,  have  passed  over  to  the  National  Church.  .  .  .  The 
movement  has  been  cfiecied  with  compamtivcly  little  pressure,  certainly  with 
nothing  approaching;  to  personal  violence. 

The  true  state  of  the  case  is,  I  believe,  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

When  the  Uniat  Greeks  of  Poland  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  stipulated  for  certain  pri\n- 
leges  ;  among  the  rest^  that  they  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  their 
own  form  of  religious  rites,  and  of  their  own  liturgy  in  the  Slavonian 
longue  ;  that  there  should  be  neither  images  nor  organs  in  their 
r  churches,  and  that  their  clerg^^  should  be  allowed  to  marry.  These 
I  and  other  privileges  were  ratified  by  Clement  VI IL  in  the  bull  Magfius 
Damhtus,  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  however,  there  has  always  been  a 
centralising  party  which  abominates  local  liberties  and  privileges,  and 
aims  at  the  reduction  of  everything  within  the  Roman  Obedience  to 
one  monotonous  level  of  uniformity  modelled  on  the  use  of  Rome. 
Attempts  in  this  direction  were  made  at  various  times  among  the 
Uoiats  of  Poland  j  but  on  complaints  being  made  to  the  authorities 
at  Rome^  the  Popes  generally  granted  bulls  confirming  that  of 
Clement  'VTIL  Even  as  late  as  1856  the  late  Pope  confirmed  the 
policy  of  his  predecessors. 

The  UUramontanes,  however,  had  never  relinquished  their  efforts, 
[  and  they  succeeded  in  some  districts  in  Latinising  the  liturgy  of  the 
'  Uniats,  which  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Russian  Church. 
They  were  aided  in  this  propaganda  by  influential  landowners,  who 
being    themselves    Roman     Catholics,    many  of    them   also    ill- 
affected  towards  Russia,  were  naturally  anxious  to  wean  the  people 
ion   their   estates  from   the   ritual  of    the    Russian   Church.      The 
I  movement  was  thus  partly  ecclesiastical  and  partly  political ;  eccle- 
Isiastical  in  so  far  as  the  Ultramontane  party  had  anything  to  do  with 
I  it,  political  as  regards  the  aspirations  and  aims  of  tlie  Polish  land- 
I  lords*     In  tlic  various  insurrections  in  Poland  the  majority  of  the 
I  lower  orders,  and  the  Umats  in  particular,  have  sided  with  Russia, 
It  is  obvious,   therefore,  that  the    Russian  Government    had    the 
strongest    possible  ground    for  damaging  die   Latin  propagandism 
among  the  Uniats,  while  the   Ultramontane  and  Polish  parties  had 
oqiioUy  ftrong  reasons  for  wishing  to  detach  the  Uniats  from  a  tiluaX 
t  which  served  to  attach  them  to  Russia, 
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■  Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  soon  after  the  Vatican  CounciL 

■  The  Pope  weot  dean  over  to  the  Ultramontane  party,  and  an  active 
propaganda  was  commenced  among  the  Uniats.  Most  of  the  clergy 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  Latin  Innovations,  and  in  some  cases 
issued  orders  for  a  return  to  the  primitive  ritual.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  people  had  got  used  to  the  innovations,  and  broke  out 
into  riot  in  defence  of  them.  Various  expedients  were  used  by  the 
propagandist  party  to  arouse  their  passious — sometimes  even  against 
their  own  priests  when  the  latter  opposed  the  Ul tramontanes.  It  is 
Colonel  Mansfield  who  reports  as  follows  :— 

Ira  cjne  di-^trict  a  bleeding  crucifix  has  caused  some  conunotion,  3.Dd  in  others 
variouii  apparilions  of  the  Virgin  have  been  announced.  In  the  first  case  the 
pftrfsh  priest  was  much  maltreated  by  the  peasants  for  trying  to  make  them  imdcr- 
stand  that  the  supposed  phenomenon  was  due  to  the  exudations  of  resin,  owing  to 
the  heat,  from  the  fresh  wood  of  which  the  cross  is  made.  It  is  a  cause  for  regret 
that  the  authorities  are  not  acting  with  sufEcicnt  vigour  in  impeding  the  assem- 
bling of  the  [icasants  in  connection  with  the  aUeged  miracles;  and  should  ihc 
movement  increase,  some  trouble  may  ensue* 

He  attributes  the  mischief  to  H 

the  more  bigotetl  of  the  educated  ckf^ses  [Roman  Catholics],  who  circulate  the^H 
report  that  the  clergy  have  been  intimidated  by  the  Government  into  discrediting 
the  miracles  in  the  eyes  of  the  laity. 

The  Russian  local  authorities  met  these  tactics  in  some  districtt» 
by  measures  of  harsh  repression  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  though  the 
evidence  even  on  that  point  is  conflicting,  that  forcible  measures 
were  sometimes  used  for  the  re-conversion  of  the  Larinised  Uniats. 
Two  facts,  however,  must  in  fairness  be  added.  First,  Colonel 
Mansfield  does  not  give  on  his  own  personal  knowledge  the  cases 
of  cruelty  which  he  relates  ;  he  gives  them  secondhand.  Secondly, 
in  sending  Colonel  Mansfield^s  accounts  to  the  Foreign  Office,  our 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  qualifies  them  by  the  following  im- 
portant reservations  : — 

From  the  scanty  information  whicii  I  am  enabled  to  obtain  here,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  considerable  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
niembei's  of  the  United  Greek  Church  by  the  local  authorities,  to  induce  them  to 
join  the  National  Church  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  attach  implicit 
credence  to  the  impassioned  re^jorts  of  parly  and  political  enthusiasts.  It  is  very 
possible  that  the  Polish  party,  who  have  always  a  yearning  for  their  national  faith 
and  independence,  may  have  profited  of  this  opportunity  to  give  a  highly-coloured 
and  exaggerated  statement  of  the  iiilluences  which  have  l)ccn  u^^ed  in  favour  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  and  that  they  have  intentionally  propagated  sensa- 
tional stories  with  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  national  and  patriotic  objects,  I 
have  inquired  from  my  Auslrmn  colleague  as  to  the  nature  of  the  reports  which 
his  Government  have  received  on  this  subject,  and  he  has  informed  me  that  no 
mention  hos  been  made  by  the  Austrian  Consul -Gen  era!  at  Warsaw  of  the  exercise 
<V  cruelty,  aJthough  he  nUted  that  doubtless  consideTab\e  pttssMte  had  been 
resorted  to  by  the  local  Authorities  to  obtain  the  desired  tesulu 
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Austria^  be  it  remembered,  is  a  Catholic  Power,  and  the  zeal  of 
her  Consul-General  in  Poland  in  quest  of  information  would 
luturally  be  quickened  by  his  sympathy  for  his  co-religionists.  His 
ignorance,  therefore,  of  *'  the  exercise  of  cruelty "  goes  far,  in  my 
opinion,  to  invalidate  the  sensational  stories  reported  by  Colonel 
Mansfield.  Had  Colonel  Mansfield  himself  witnessed  what  he  re- 
I  oils,  his  testimony  would  of  course  have  been  decisive.  But  none 
of  liis  charges  of  cruelty  rests  on  Ms  own  personal  evidence,  and  the 
worst  of  them  is  given  on  the  prejudiced  authority  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  PoUsIi  proprietor.  His  "  veracity  "  Colonel  Mansfield  "has 
no  reason  to  doubt,"  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  "  veracity,"  There 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  gentleman  in  question  was  himself  a  per- 
sonal witness  of  what  he  told  Colonel  Mansfield, 

Granting,  tlierefore,  tiie  use  of  what  the  Austrian  Consul-General 
"considerable  pressure  "  in  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  Uniats, 
el  Mansfield  himself  reports  that  in  the  larger  number  of 
250,000  in  one  district — **  the  movement  has  been  effected 
with  comparatively  litUe  pressure,  certainly  with  nothing  approaching 
to  personal  violence."  The  charges  of  *' barbarity "  and  **  cruehy," 
on  tile  other  hand,  must  be  pronounced  not  proven.  They  rest  on 
no  evidence  which  would  be  accepted  in  any  English  court  of 
j&isttce.  And  even  at  the  worst,  it  is  in  fact  not  a  case  of  religious 
-"persecution  at  all ;  that  is  to  say»  rehgious  considerations  were  not 
the  primary  motive  of  whatever  pressure  Russia  has  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Poland.  The  real  motive  is  political, 
and  religion  is  but  an  accident  in  the  case.  It  would  be  just  as  true 
^  t  the  murder  of  a  Baptist  preaclier  and  the  cruel  flogging 

1        ^    it  women  in  Jamaica,  under  Governor  Eyre,  are  a  case  of 
religious  persecution. 

So  much  as  to  the  question  of  religious  toleration  in  Russia, 
The  reader  wilJ  now^  I  trust,  see  that  on  that  score  at  least  the  Mus- 
sulmaos  of  Bulgaria  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  temporary  occupation 
Russia. 

Let  us  now  compare  Midhat  Pasha's  description  of  religious 
Ictation  in  Turkey  with  the  real  state  of  ^the  case  in  law  and 

By  the  law  of  Turkey,  as  of  every  Mussulman  State  that  has  ever 
hdd  indcpendeint  sway,  religious  toleration,  as  we  understand  it,  is 
uly  and  absolutely  forbidden.  By  religious  toleration  I  mean  the 
r  uoiettered  right  to  practise  and  propagate  one's  religion*  The 
.ey  are  subject  to  all  sorts  of  disabilities,  cruelties, 
1,  just  because  they  are  Christians  ;  and  as  to  v^o- 
paptiog  their  faith,  of  course  they  msLy-^ammg  each  other.  The  moi^ 
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they  vex  and  weaken  each  other,  the  better  the  Porte  likes  it  N( 
Power  ever  understood  better  the  maxim  of  divide  ct  impera.  Ba 
let  a  Cliristtan  subject  of  the  Porte  dare  to  convert  a  Mussulmai 
and  by  the  law  and  practice  of  Turkey  it  is  death  to  both  c 
them.  But  let  us  see  what  the  law  of  Turkey  actually  says  on 
question. 

Turkey,  like  all  other  Mussulman  States,  is  governed  by  a  Sacre 
Law  which  can  never  be  modified  or  repealed.  This  Law  consists  \ 
the  decrees  of  the  Great  Mohammedan  doctors,  based  on  the  Kora 
and  on  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet,  and  even  on  his  silence  g 
some  questions.  The  Turkish  code  is  embodied  m  a  work  called  d 
Multeka,  written  originally  in  Arabic,  and  translated  into  Turkis 
under  Sultans  Ibrahim  L  and  Mohammed  IL  An  abstract  of  tl 
Multeka,  called  the  **  Majma/'  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  i 
Turkey,  and  is  the  standard  book  of  reference  among  all  Turkii 
lawyers  and  in  courts  of  justice.  The  last  copy  was  published  i 
1S56,  with  the  Government  stamp  upon  its  co%''eT,  immediately  aft 
the  publication  of  the  Hatti-humayoun.  This  was  done  probab 
for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  Mussulmans  of  the  Empire  th 
the  high-sounding  promises  of  the  Hatti-humayoun  were  n 
intended  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  and  inaUenable  right  of  tl 
Mussulman  to  oppress  the  Christian,  but  only  to  throw  dust  into  i 
eyes  of  Europe.  Ubicini,  a  competent  authority,  since  he  WTOte 
an  avowed  apologist  of  the  Porte  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
Turkish  official,  describes  the  Multeka '  as  follows  : — "  All  poii 
respecting  dogmas,  divine  worship,  morals,  civil  and  poUdcal  law,  & 
are  so  immutably  settled  in  this  work  as  to  dispense  with  all  futu 
glosses  and  interpretations.'*  It  is  "regarded as  an  authority  witho 
appeal"  Now  let  us  see  what  this  *^  authority  without  appeal  "  h 
down  in  the  abstract  of  it  published  with  the  Government  stamp 
1856. 

"  The  people  of  the  Book  "  (Kitabi,  i.e.  Christians,  Jews,  and  San 
Titans)  are  allowed  to  ransom  their  lives  once  a  year  by  the  paym< 
of  tribute.  The  form  of  receipt  given  to  the  Christians  on  paym< 
of  this  capitation  tax  imports  that  the  sura  of  money  received  is  tak 
as  a  compensation  for  being  permitted  to  wear  their  heads  that  ye 
The  tribute,  moreover,  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  may  be  fixed  at  a 
figure  and  in  any  form  the  Sultan  may  please.  For  a  long  time, 
everybody  knows,  the  Christians  had  to  pay  the  ransom  tax  not  o; 
in  money  but  in  the  flower  of  their  children,  who,  after  having  b  c 
compelled  to  embrace  Mohammedanism,  were  sent  to  replenish  t 

'  The  reader  uho  is  carious  about  tl^e  MnUcUa  wUl  tmd  ^  vevY  ^^^  ^^i^vtw^A 
j'/j  in  Frep  'cndid  work  of  D'Ohsson, 
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harems  of  ihdr  conquerors,  and  formed  the  famous  corps  of  Janis- 
saries. It  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  boasted  religious  tole- 
ration of  Turkey  that  for  centuries  her  armies  were  recruited  from 
Christian  youths  who  were  torn  from  their  homes  and  compelled 
la  embrace  the  religion  of  their  captors,  and  were  then,  in  their 
liim»  forced  to  propagate  their  new  religion  by  the  persuasive  argu- 
ment of  the  sword. 

But  suppose  the  Christian  refuses  to  pay  the  ransom  tax,  be  it  in 
money  or  in  children  ?  "  In  that  case,"  says  the  Majma,  '*  some 
aay  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  and  forced  to  pay ;  but  the  majority 
of  law  authorities  agree  that  he  must  be  put  to  the  sword  or  made  a 
slave." 

"When  the  collector  takes  the  tribute  from  him  he  should  treat 
him  very  harshly,  as  by  shaking  him,  beating  him  on  the  breast,  or 
even  dragging  him  on  the  ground,  and  should  say  to  him  at  the  same 
time,  *  Give  the  tribute,  O  tributary,  O  enemy  of  Allah,'  and  this 
he  should  do  in  order  to  degrade  and  disgrace  him." 

In  the  same  tolerant  code  it  is  also  prescribed  that  ihe  Christian 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  Mussulman  by  his  dress  (which  must 
be  of  coarser  cloth  than  the  Mussulman's  and  of  a  different  shape)* 
He  must  not  contaminate  the  air  which  the  Mussulman  breathes  by 
dwelling  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city  with  him.  If  a  Christian 
(who  may  be  a  nobleman)  meets  a  Mussulman  (who  may  be  a 
bcgg^)»  the  former  must  go  off  the  pavement  so  that  the  Mussulman 
may  pass  without  touching  him  J  **  The  Christian  must  put  a  sign 
on  his  gate  so  that  beggars  may  not  say  '  God  bless  you.'  "  The 
Christian  must  not  ride  a  horse.  **  He  may  ride  a  donkey  in 
case  of  necessity,  and  then  he  must  use  a  coarse  cushion  instead  of 
a  saddle,  and  he  must  dismount  whenever  he  meets  a  Moslem."  = 

'  Elon  tells  a  story  which  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  Miissulman's  in- 
giminixl  feeding,  taught  from  his  infancy,  of  his  eternal  superiority  over  the  Christian. 
A  Turkish  prtJ^incr  (a  private  soldier),  on  his  parole  iit  Cherson,  happened  to 
**  mert  a  Rusitan  ofificcr  on  a  narrow  pavement  where  only  one  person  could 
paM;  tn4  the  »tref?t  being  ciccectUngly  dirty  (over  the  shoes),  the  Turk,  as  if  he 
\mA  been  in  I  be  streets  of  Constantinople,  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  the  officer 
\G  iI<Hcend  from  liie  pavement  into  the  dirt.  This  appearctl  to  the  officer  so 
excerriiDjrly  ridicuIous  that  he  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  upon  which  the 
Tv  him  in  the  grossest  language,  such  as  is  used  to  infidels  in  Tarkey, 

ftfi  u*d  on  the  officer's  going  out  of  his  way."     The  officer  beckoned  to 

a  1  licr,  who  cam<;  up  and  pushed  the  Turk  into  the  gutter.     The  scene 

Wy  i  by  the  Governor,  who  came  out  and  *'  reprimanded  the  fellow  for 

his  insolence.*^  reminding  him  at  the  same  time  of  the  treatment  Russian  soldiers 
i%rfr-  rrceivingat  the  hands  of  the  Turks,     The  Turk  calmly  answered,  **Thcy 
\<\%^  but  I  am  A  XlohammetJan*" — Surt^ey  of  ihe  Ttttkisk  Bmpirtt  p.  115 
>nBil  Calvert  told    Mr*   Nassau  Senior  that   in  the  intcnot   ol  Tui^trf 
'  •  Climtiaiis  werf  not  Mlhwcd  to  ride  qd  horses  ;  they  were  Tcqyiued  lo  vttw 
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Here  is  another  prescription  of  the  Sacred  Law  of  Turkey  as  bid 

down  in  tlie  Multeka  and  Majma ; — 

It  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  or  Jews  to  build  churches  or  convents  in  ow 
land,  nor  for  the  Magii  lo  build  temples  for  fire-worship  ....  They  arc  allowed 
to  repair  old  churches  which  are  in  ruins,  but  they  must  do  this  with  the  oU 
material*  in  the  same  place,  and  without  any  additions.  It  ts  not  lawful  for  ihem 
to  sound  bells  except  inside  their  churches,  and  so  gently  that  they  shall  not  be 
heard  outside  ....  A  Christian  is  not  permitted  louse  ann&  Or  to  w^r  them, 
and  his  evidence  is  not  to  be  received  against  a  Moslem* 

This  may  suffice  as  an  illustration  of  the  toleration  granted  by  the 
Porte  to  its  Christian  subjects.  But  I  may  be  told  that  the  practice 
of  the  Turkish  Government  is  better  than  its  law,  Midhat  Pasha, 
indeed,  asserts  that  neither  in  law  nor  in  practice  have  the  Christians 
of  Turkey  anything  to  complain  of.  **  The  Mussulmans  never  have 
oppressed  the  Christians,"  and  all  stories  to  the  contrary  are  merely 
Russian  inventions.  **  Almost  on  the  morrow  of  the  evacuation  of 
the  Ottoman  territory  by  the  allied  troops,  Prince  Gortschakoff  hiu"ied 
a  note  of  denunciation  against  the  oppression  of  the  Bulgarians  by 
the  Turkish  Government ;  an  inquiry  was  held,  and  disclosed  no  act 
of  this  nature."  This  assertion  is  an  astounding  display  of  effrontery 
even  for  a  Turkish  Pasha.  Midhat  refers  to  the  circular  despatch  of 
Prince  Gortschakoff  in  the  summer  of  i860,  A  Turkish  official 
apparently  cannot  be  accurate  even  where  perversion  of  facts  serves 
no  obvious  purpose.  Prince  Gortschakoff's  complaint  was  not  con- 
fined to  **  the  oppression  of  the  Bulgarians  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment/^ His  words  are  :  **  For  more  than  a  year  the  official  reports 
of  our  agents  in  Turkey  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  increasingly 
serious  condition  of  the  Christian  provinces  under  the  rule  of  the 
Porte,  and  especially  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina^  and  Bulgaria."  The 
Prince  accordingly  invited  the  Powers  who  were  co-signatories  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  to  verify  his  accusation  by  the  reports  of  their  own 
agents.  This  was  done,  and  the  **  inquiry,"  says  Midhat  Pasha, 
'*  disclosed  no  act  of  this  nature."  On  the  contrary,  the  inquiry 
proved  that  the  Russian  despatch  gave  a  singularly  mild  account  of 
the  most  bmtal  case  of  organised  tyranny  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

peculiar  dress.  If  a  Christian  met  a  Turk»  even  of  the  lowest  clasSt  it  was  his 
duty  to  stand  aside  with  his  hands  crossed  until  the  great  man,  perhaps  a  porter 
or  beggaip  had  passed."  \yourrtal  ktpt  in  Turkey  and  Greeie^  p.  124.)  Miss 
Irby  writes  ;— **  A  Dervish,  named  Hadji  Loya,  met  in  the  road  near  the  town  of 
Serajevo  a  Pravoslnv  priest  (i.e.  a  priest  of  the  Orthodox  communion)  on  horse- 
back. He  ordered  him  to  dismount^  telling  him,  •  Bosnia  is  still  a  Mohammedan 
country  j  do  you  not  see  a  Turk  is  passing?  Dismount  instantly  I*  Three  different 
times  he  met  the  same  priest,  and  obliged  him  to  get  off  his  horse.  The  Dervish 
aZw?  forced  a.  whole  weddings  party  of  Koman  Catholics  lo  pass  V\m  oti  too\,  t\i\s 
M^ppeacdia  iSrr  »     ^^^>pfffuf  Prffiinc&  cf  Turkey  in  Europe^  \o\.  '\.  ^ 
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The  reports  of  the  British  Consuls  alone  demonstrated  that  the 
ristians  of  Turkey  were  exposed  from  day  to  day,  in  their  lives, 
ii  honour*  their  religion,  and  their  property,  to  the  unbridled  and 
massed  outrages  of  their  Mussuhnan  oppressors ;  all  the  magnifi- 
t  promises  of  the  Hatti-humayoun  remaining  a  dead-letter.  The 
evidence  of  this  has  been  given  to  the  world  in  various  forms ;  and  I 
fef  any  readers  who  may  be  curious  enough  to  read  it  for  them- 
ives,  but  who  have  no  access  to  the  Parliamentar)^  Papers  on 
key  of  i860,  to  an  abstract  of  them  which  I  pubhshed  a  year  ago.* 
WD  or  three  quotations  here  may  suffice  as  samples  of  the  evidence 
'hich  Midhat  Pasha  has  the  audacitj-  to  say  **  discloses  no  act "  of 
pression  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  against  their  Christian  subjects, 
nstd  Abbott  says: — 

As  it  is  constdcre<i  an  established  rule  not  to  admit  Christian  evidence,  a 
mtuin  has  never  dared  present  in  a  suit  one  of  his  co* religionists  to  give  his 
liinony. 

Consul  Blum  :— 

Chrutian  evidence  in  lawsuits  between  a  Mtissulman  and  a  non-Mussufman 
not  ulmitted  tn  the  local  courts. 

Consul  Skene  : — 

Ii  i^  not  admitted,  and  the  attempt  is  never  made  to  obtain  its  admission. 

Midhat  Pasha  does  not  deny  that  Christians  are  not  allowed  to  bear 

possess  arms,  and  the  "  inquiry  "  to  which  he  has  had  the  effrontery 

appeal  proves  that  redress  before  the  courts  of  law  is  denied  lliem. 

t  further  evidence   is  necessary  to  prove  "oppression?"    Yet 

the  Musstilmans,"  forsooth  I  "never  have  oppressed  the  Christians/' 

lul  the  "inquiry"  of  i860  goes  into  details  of  Turkish  oppression. 

l^lr.  Cyril  Graliam,  sent  out  by  our  Government  on  a  commission  of 

inquiry  in  i860,  says  : — 

The  Ottoman  troops  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  eagerness  to 
skughter  the  Christians  and  ilJ-trcat  the  women.  ,  .  ,  .  Nothing  can  be  more 
inikiiioits  than  the  bcba%  iour  of  Ahmed  Pasha  and  all  the  officials. 

Consul  Calvert : — 

Wtthin  my  experience  of  twenty -five  yeai^  m  Turkey  I  have  not  known  a 
igle  instance   in  which  a  Mu3>sulman  has  l>cen  condemned  to  death  for  the 
of  a  Christian  upon  purely  Chmtiaa  evidence* 

nsuI-General  Long^vorth  was  an  ardent  philo-Turk.  Yet  this 
what  he  reported  in  i860  from  Belgrade,  which  was  tlien  under 
ic  domination  of  a  Turkish  Pasha : — 

There   is  another    abuse  which  calls  urgently  for  protection:  I  mean    the 
r  abdudioii  of  Christian  girls  by  Mahometans,     *^This  being  a  menlorious 


Chapter  I*»  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans.     Sfe  also 
Qmstimt  Chapters  L  and  IV.,  published  by  Chatto  it 
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act  for  his  religion,"  adds  Coosv]  Abbolt,  •*  U  entitles  him  as  a  reward  to  be  free  ^ 
from  militAry  service/* 

To  this  counter-evidence  I  w-ill  add  the  corroborative  testimony  I 
of  two  of  tJie  most  violent  philo-Turks  of  the  day.     In  his  book  on 
**  Nineveh/'  Mr.  l^yard  says  : — 

The  scarlet  cap  and  the  well-known  garb  of  a  Turkish  iiregulai  are  ibe 
signals  for  a  general  (xintc.  The  women  hide  in  the  innermost  recesses  to  save 
themselves  from  insult  ;  the  men  shnk  into  their  houses  and  offer  a  vain  protest 
against  the  seizure  of  their  property. 

In  his  Natonans  and  thiir  Ritua!^  Dr,  Badger  teUs,  as  a  fact 
within  his  own  i)ersonal  knowledge,  of  Christian  women  "  throwing 
themselves  into  the  Tigris  to  escape  dishonour,"  while  **  the  Turkish 
Government  was  averse  to  any  coercion  or  strong  measures  being 
ailopted  against "  the  miscreants  who  thus  embitter  the  lives  of  a. 
virtuous  population. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Christians  of  Turkey  are  forbidden  by  law  to 
build  new  churches  on  new  sites.  They  may  rebuild  the  old  ones  era 
the  old  sites,  and  of  the  same  material  and  dimensions.  Bells  are  also 
forbidden,  and  the  Mussulman  is  bidden  to  do  what  he  can  **to 
degrade  and  disgrace  "  the  Christian.  Such  is  the  law.  What  is  the 
practice  ?    Consul  Mailing  shall  tell  us  : — 

The  use  of  church-bells,  to  which  ihe  Christians  particularly  clingi  is  never 
allowed  when  mixed  creeds  congregate.  The  hberty  to  build  churches,  sometimes 
without  any  shadow  of  reasonable  pretext  altogether  refused,  always  encounters 
immense  difficulties  when  the  mixed  races  dwell  in  proximity.  The  never-wanting 
opposition  oflhL'  Mussulman  section  causes  the  negotiation  to  be  prolonged  over 
years  J  and  notwithstanding  that  Government  expressly  disclaims  all  fees  on  ihc 
grant,  the  costs  of  obtaining  it  form  a  preliminary  outlay  out  of  all  proportion  to 

the  undertaking The  practice  of  those  external  obsen'onces  and  cerc- 

monies  to  which  Eastern  Christians  attach  such  weight  is,  owing  to  the  ticrcely 
sectarian  prejudices  and  brutality  of  the  Mussulman  section  of  the  population,  the 
reverse  of  free.  Ceremonial  and  even  funeral  processions  are  ofien  molested,  and 
but  for  the  forbeanng  spirit  of  the  Christians,  dictated  by  ihcir  sense  of  helpless* 
ness  before  (he  law,  very  grave  excesses  would  ensue.  ....  Between  the 
mcmbcns  of  the  two  creeds  the  amenities  of  daily  intercourse  arc  not  softened  or 
altered  in  the  least.  The  grossest  and  most  galling  terms  of  abuse  are  habitually 
addres'^ed  lo  the  Christian  with  absolute  impunity,  the  very  authorities  being  in 
this  respect  the  worst  offenders.  In  the  councils  and  stats  of  justice  there  is  no 
form  of  abuse  of  which  the  Turkish  language,  so  pre  eminently  rich  therein,  is 
capable,  however  gross,  disgust inj^,  and  insulting  to  his  faith,  which  is  not  openly 
and  hourly  applied  to  the  hated  and  despised  **Ghiaour''  by  the  judges  and 
authorities  of  the  land.  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  except  in  a  case  which 
scarcely  establishes  a  principle,  have  not  been  admitted  at  any  time  to  offices  of 
cniolumenl  in  the  local  administration.  From  the  Caimakam  or  Lieutenant- 
Governor  to  policemen,  customs  watchers,  and  telegram  porters,  none  biu  Mussul- 
mans arc  holders  of  office.  A  single  exception  is  the  appoinloient  of  a  Christian 
OS  a  telegraph  clerk.  In  this  instance,  it  seems,  the  efficiency  of  the  ser\'ice  is 
mmde  pammount  to  sectarian  considerations.  The  puUk  scYiooU  ai^^i  c\vaT\t.?k,blc 
faundations  are  with-  *>tion  closed  to  the  Chnslians. 
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vice-Consul  Sandwith  writes  from  Cyprus: — 

The  clause  engaging  that  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion  shall  be  permitted 
to  cvrryonc  i*  also  far  from  being  carried  out.  There  exist  here,  scattered  ihrough- 
otit  ih^e  ttUod«  iome  1,500  persons  who  are  Mussulmans  in  name  only,  some  of 
vboiB  apostatised  from  Christianity  in  order  to  save  their  lives  during  the  Greek 
frvoliitioii,  when  si  reign  of  terror  prevailed  here ;  while  others  are  the  offspring 
of  the  Utidt  atnours  of  Greeks  and  Mussulmans,  who  are  always  forced  to  adopt 
the  religion  of  the  dominant  race.  Some  of  the  latter  are  bonA  fide  Mussulmans  \ 
but  a  great  many  are  Cbristbns  at  heart,  but  are  obliged  publicly  to  acknowledge 
the  Fropbetf  and  can  only  secretly  testify  their  adherence  to  Christianily. 

Tfe«fe  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  there  was  a  perfect  toleration  tn  religion  these 
pef^oQs  would  gUdly  emancipate  themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  their  position. 

CoTjsul-General  Sir  Arnold  Kemball,  writing  from  Bagdad,  says  \ — 
Chfislians  arc,  of  course,  exposed  to  the  aversion  and  contempt  which  arc 
tocaicatcd  by  the  Koran* 

In  a  Blue  Book  on  "  Religious  Persecutions  in  Turkey,"  pub- 
lished in  1875,  I  find  (pp,  27,  40,  49,  54)  the  following  fact^,  stated 
on  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  and  Consuls  in 
Turkey :  that  the  Porte  **  definitely  refused  "  to  pennit  the  establish- 
ment of  Christian  schools  ;  that  it  prohibited  the  publication  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Turkish  language ;  and  that,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Hatli-humayoun,  the  children  not  only  of  Mussulmans,  but  even  of 
icn  parents,  can  never  be  recognised  as  Christians,  even  if  they 
been  baptized  in   infancy.     The  case  in  question  was  that  of 
*  two  youths,  the  sons  of  heathen  parents,  who  had  been  baptized  in 
\  childhood  and  were  following  the  vocation  of  teachers  in  a  Christian 
I  school,  when  they  were  suddenly  pounced  upon  by  the  Turkish 
|.  authorities,  drafted  into  the  army,  and  under  the  stress  of  torture 
'  md   nienace  of  death  were  forced   to  attend  the  services  of  the 
mosque*     Complaint  was  made  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  when  our  Charg^  d'Affaires  called  the  attention  of  the 
Porte  to  the  matter,  the  Grand  Vizier  replied  that  **  the  law  did  not 
recognise  such  men  as  Christians  at  all,  but  as  Mahomedans."    The 
[Grand   Vizier  was  quite  right     By  a  fundamental   law   of  Islam, 
i-hich  no  Sultan   or  Government  can  abrogate,  the  offspring  not 
merely  of  Mussulmans  but  of  heathens  also  can  never  become  Chris- 
^tians.     K%  heathens,  they  He  under  the   unrepealable   sentence  of 
[death.     Policy  or  lack  of  power  may  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
[sentence,  but  only  on  the  assumprion  that  the  culprits  and  their 
[oKspring  shall   be   technically  regarded  as  Mussulmans ;   and   the 
[ Mussulman  who  apostatises  must  recant  or  die.     These  two  Chris* 
[tian  teachers,  tlianks  to  the  diplomacy  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot  and  Lord 
Derby,  disappear  at  last  out  of  sight,  and,  if  they  persisted  in  refusing 
to  renounce  their  Christianity,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  made 
away  with.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  British  Charg^  d*  Affaires  3ind  l\\e 
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American  Mmister  reminded  the  Grand  Vmer  of  the  follofwing  pro- 
vision of  the  Hatti-homayoun  guaranteed  bj  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ;— 

As  aU  fiofins  of  religion  are  and  shall  be  freelj  pvofessed  ia  nj  i^rnnhmntn, 
'  tio  mbject  of  my  Empire  shall  be  hindetcd  in  the  exercise  of  the  rcUgion  tbt  he 
professes  nor  shall  be  ia  any  way  aiiBojcd  on  this  acootmL     In  the  maiter  of 
changing  oneV  reL^^on  no  force  shall  be  employed. 

The  Grand  Vizier  *'  distinctly  and  ^nphatically  ^  answered  that 
**  the  Hatti4iuniayoim  was  never  int^ded  to  apply  to  Mahomedans," 
and  consequently  ''that  it  would  be  useless  to  urge  the  matter^ 
as  it  was  impossible  for  the  Porte  to  act  contniTy  to  the  regulations/ 
Does  not  this  prove  the  utter  folly  of  putting  any  faith  in  Turkish 
promises,  however  urgent  and  solemn  the  diplomatic  instrument 
which  contains  them?    These  promises,  as  Grand  Vizier  RascM 

'  Pasha  frankly  admitted,  are  **  never  intended  to  apply  to  Maho- 
medans ; "  they  are  only  intended  to  bamboozle  foreign  Ministers 
and  Ambassadors,  who,  sooth  to  say,  have  too  often  displayed  a 
marvellous  capacity  for  being  gulled  by  Turkish  Pashas — adepts  in 

Lthe  art  of  equivocation,  to  which  the  most  accomplished  Jesuit 
casuist  of  fact  or  fiction  could  not  hold  a  candle,' 

So  much  for  Midhat  Pasha's  bold  assertions  that  the  Christians 
of  7'urke>^  **  enjoy  perfect  equaljt)^''  that  "  the  Mussulmans  never 
have  oppressed  the  Christians/'  and  that  the  Consular  reports  of  i860 
"  disclose  no  act  of  this  nature.*'  I  have  confronted  him  with 
British  Consuls^  and  with  English  and  American  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries—men not  generally  credited  with  Russian  proclivities  ;  and 
I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  deemed  presumptuous  if  I  say  that  I 
believe   them  in   preference  to   a  Turkish   Pasha   whom   Consul- 

'General  Schuyler  has  publicly  denounced  as  the  chief  organiser  of 
the  Bulgarian  massacres,  and  who  was  described  to  me,  two  years 

1  Ago,  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  best -informed  men  in  our  diplomatic 

IfCTvice  (Consul-General  White),  as  "  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  un- 
scrupulous men  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  *  ^ 

Ml  is  as  well  to  add  that  the  persectitions  recorded  in  the  Blue  Book  from 
which  I  have  quoted  were  inflicted  on  Protestants,  and  that  every  one  of  the  com- 
pkiimnts  is  cither  an  English  or  American  Protestant  missionary  or  a  British 
Consul, 

*  Coasiilar  reports  are  now  lying  before  me  embracirig  the  period  between 
1867  and  last  year,  and  they  record  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
[Christians  of  Turkey,     On  the  contrary,  the  picture  of  oppression  becomes  gradu- 

f^tlly  more  !iombre  and  more  harrowinfj. 

•  Those  who  have  any  cwriosity  to  know  some  of  the  antecedents  of  Midhat 
Pasha  may  consult  a  pamphlet  (Za  VMii  mr  Midhijt  Pasha)  by  M.  Benoit- 
Brunswik,  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  for  years  in  Constantinople,  who  is  master 

of  the  Turkish  hngusLgt,  and  whose  knowledge  of  TurkU^  BLRak*  andTMi^ 
palitJciAns  neptiomL 
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Hie  space  at  my  disposal  will  not  allow  nor  is  it  necessary  for  me 
lo  expose  seriatim  Midhat  Pasha's  perversions  of  ancient  and  modem 
histor^'^ — much  of  it  due,  doubtless,  to  ignorance.     Very  few  Turks, 
even  among  the  Pashas,  possess  more  than  the  merest  smattering  of 
general  history,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  Midhat  Pasha 
may  sincerely  believe  that  on  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  there  was  a  rush  thither  of  "  emigrants  "  from  the  **  barbarism  " 
*nd  "  oppression  "  of  benighted  Christendom,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
"jttsticc**  and  enlightenment  which  have  been  so  characteristic  of 
Ottoman  rale-     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  obscumntists  of  the  West 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  a  remarkable  revival  of  learning 
was  c&used  in  Europe  by  the  influx  of  scholars  who  fled  from  Con- 
,  stAHtinople  to  escape  the   barbarity  of  the  fanatical  and  ignorant 
j  Turks.     It  is.  true  also  that  the  records  of  the  human  species  attest 
[not  one  obligation  to  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  the  sphere  of  science,  of 
htterature,  of  jurisprudence,  or  of  art      Ever  since  their  first  appari- 
f  tion  on  the  page  of  history  they  have  been  known  as  scourges  of  the 
I  human  race  and  destroyers  of  all  that  conduces  to  its  elevation  and 
-..     Hisior)%  as  written    in  Turkey,  may  of  course    tell  a 
t  story;  but  the  specimen  of  it  which   Midhat   Pasha  has 
I  given  us  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  implicit  confidence  in  its  trust- 
worthiness. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  point  in  Midhat   Pasha's  article 
on  which  I  should  like  to  remark  before  I  conclude.     It  is  the 
I  following  : — 

>f  atl  systems  of  gnvemmcnt  which  coald  be  established*  of  all  plans  of 
nisLration  which  could  be  devised,  the  Ottoman  Constitution,  loyally  carried 

I  i»  asMixtdly  what  is  best  for  the  East,  since  it  bears  m  itself  the  germ  of  true 
refeoeiatkMi  in  the  days  to  coise  by  the  intellectual  and  material  development  of 
•II  the  eationalitiei,  Ibc.  &c. 

Such,  and  more  in  the  same  strain,  is  Midhat  Pasha's  description 
[of  Iiis  own  l)03slcd  Constitution,  I  am  convinced,  on  the  other 
[hand,  that  any  fair-minded  person  who  examines  that  Constitution 
I  with  care  will  ^x^^  with  me  that  among  all  the  impositions  ever 
[lolmed  off  upon  a  credulous  public  that  Constitution  deserves  a 
in  the  front  rank.     It  would  be  easy  to  prove  this  by  a 

jled  cxamin.itinn  of  all  its  clauses;  but  a  few  cardinal  examples 
[nuy  MiflTice. 

By  Article  7  01  the  Constitution,  the  Sultan  is  to  **  axxry  out 
[the  prorisions  of  the  law,  human  and  divine" — that  b,  the  law  of 
Uhc  Multcka  already  described.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  dcmon- 
'  titrate  thciimposture  of  the  Constitution  in  so  far  as  the  noti-^uv 
,mtaiafl  subjeos  ot  the  ^  Porte  are  concerned.     For  the  Mukte^a, 
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vliich  is  an  ''autlionty  wiUiout  appeilt**  sacred  aod  divine,  deaees 
the  eternal  helpless  subjection  of  the  Christiaii  to  his  Mussulman 
oppressor- 

But  it  is  not  the  Christian  alone,  nor  even  the  non-Mussulman 
alone,  who  is  victimised  by  the  Constitution  of  Midhat  The  non- 
Turkish  Mussulman  is  disfranchised  by  iL 

By  Article  i%  **A11  Ottomans  are  admitted  to  public  offkes 
according  to  their  bent,  merit,  and  abilit)."  This  looks  liberiL 
But  Article  i8  declares  that  **  eligibility  to  public  offices  is  condi- 
tional on  a  knowledge  of  Turkish."  Article  19  therefore  means, 
**  All  Ottomans  who  have  a  knowledge  of  Turkish  ; ""  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  gross  imposture,  for  it  disqualifies  not  merely  the  mass 
of  the  Christians  throughout  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  also  the 
majority  of  Mussulmans  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  Turkish  is 
spoken  by  very  few  of  the  Mussulmans  of  the  Greek  islands  and 
provinces,  or  of  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  or  Albania.  It  is  not  spoken  by 
the  Arabs  or  by  some  others  of  the  Mussulmans  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
And  not  only  is  a  knowledge  of  Turkish  necessary  as  a  condition  of 
office  in  the  public  service,  but  it  is  abo  necessary  for  election  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  is  probable  that  five-sixths  at  least  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Porte  are  disfranchised  by  this  provision* 

Still  there  was  a  bare  possibility  that  here  and  there  a  man  who 
might  prove  inconvenient  might  qualify  for  a  seat  in  the  Turkish 
Parliament  by  learning  Turkish,  and  so  be  elected  under  Article  65, 
which  says :  **  The  number  of  Deputies  is  fixed  at  one  Deputy  for 
50,000  males  belonging  to  the  Ottoman  nationality/*  And  "the 
election,"  says  Article  66,  "  is  held  by  secret  ballot"  All  well  if  the 
article  had  stopped  there ;  but  it  goes  on  :  '*  The  mode  cf  election  will 
he  ddemtined  by  a  special  law''  This  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled 
The  Deputies  are  in  fact  elected  by  the  Medjlis,  or  Administrative 
Council  of  each  district* 

The  members  of  these  Medjlises  are  always  appointed  by  the 
Turkish  potentate  who  happens  to  rule  there  for  the  lime  being,  and 
they  are  simply  his  pliant  tools.  There  have  been  tivo  so-called  general 
"  elections "  to  the  Turkish  Parliament  since  the  proclamation  of 
Midhat's  Constitution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  has  been 
no  election  at  all.  The  Deputies  have  been  nominated  by  the 
Turkish  authorities  in  each  electoral  district,  and  the  50,000  male 
electors  and  vote  *'  by  secret  ballot  "  are  all  a  sham.  They  form  an 
ornamental  frame  to  Midhat's  Constitution ;  but  they  have  just  as 
much  to  do  with  the  election  of  the  Turkish  M.P,s  as  the  frame  has 
ia  do  mth  the  painting  of  the  picture  which  it  encloses. 
.4j7  examin^fi^n  of  the  rest  of  the  Conslvtulion  y\fi\ds  ^  V^Jl^ 
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suit    The  liberal  promise  of  one  clause  is  quietly  cancelled  by  the 
ext.    The  sham  Deputies  were  encouraged  for  a  while  to  ape  inde- 
pendent Assemblies^  but  the  moment  they  began  to  assert  any  claim 
10  Teal  control  over  the  Administration  they  were  summarily  dis- 
missed, and  refused  their  official  salariesj  while  those  of  them  who  had 
shown  any  independence  were  banished.     And  it  was  mainly  for  the 
^feurpose   of  destroying  this   precious  Constitution,  for  fear  of  its 
^■pontagious  Liberalism^  tliat  Russia,  according  to  Mr.  Layard  and  a 
^Bimnber  of  educated  people  in  this  country,  made  war  upon  Turkey  t 
Theology  has  done  one  service  at  least  in  the  cause  of  charity  by 
^supplying  us  with  the  phrase  "  invincible  ignorance." 
^K     In  reality,   Midhat's  Constitution   is  a   crafty  contrivance  for 
^concentrating  the  government  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  hands 
^BDf  the  Pashas;  which  means,  taking  them  all  in  all,  of  about  two 
litindred  of  the  most  unmitigated  scoundrels  on  the  face  of  the 
eaith  ;  men  who  have  no  other  aim  in  life  than  to  amass  wealth  for 
ihc  gratification  of  iheir  animal  passions.     Midhat  is  an  immensely 
vcnated  man.     A  statesman  he  is  not     But  he  has  plenty  of  that 
ow  cunning  and  aptitude  for  intrigue  in  %vhich  most  Orientals  excel. 
litherto  the  Sultans  of  Turkey,  though  irresponsible  despots,  have 
ecn  in  some  degree  amenable  to  public  opinion;  and  public  opinion 
ccasionally  compelled  the  disgrace,  or  even  death,  of  an  unpopular 
}rand  Vixier.     Grand  Viziers  naturally  did  not  approve  of  this;  and 
Constitution  is  an  ingenious  device  for  securing  the  Gmnd 
\\  -^ainst  the  caprice  of  the  Sultan  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

eer  of  the  multitude  on   the  other.     The   Grand  Vizier  would 
vern  ;  but  the  Constitution  would  enable  him  to  throw  the 
ality  of  any  unpopular  measure  on  the  Sultan  or  the  Assem- 
>iy,  or  on  both.     Midhat  did  not  venture  to  reject  the  proposals  of 
,e  Conference  till  he  had  secured  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly; 
but  he  took  care  to  place  the  proposals  before  the  Assembly  "  in  such 
form,**  as  Lord  Salisbury  declared  at  the  time,  '*  that  their  rejection 
a  foregone  conclusion."    The  Constitution  is  thus  a  step  back- 
ward in  the  direction  of  uncontrolled  t)Tanny  and  comiption,  and  no 
one  knows  that  better  than  its  author.     One  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
of  Turkey,  Aali  Pasha,  took  the  measure  of  Midhat  twenty  years 
ago.     He  saw  the  inordinate  vanity  and  unscrupulous  arubition  of 
the  man;  and  declared,  "When  his   turn    comes^  he  vnW  ruin  the 
Empire/'     If  it  is  given  to  departed  spirits  to  know  what  is  passing 
earth,  Aali  Pasha  must  now  be  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of 
watching  tlic  fulfilment  of  his  prediction* 
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THE  APPROACHING  TOTAL 
SOLAR  ECLIPSE. 

A  TOTAL  solar  eclipse  will  occur  on  July  29*     It  will  not 
visible  in  this  country  or  anywhere  in  Europe,  even  as  1 
partial  eclipse.     But  it  will  not  be  the  less  closely  studied  by  zealous 
and  experienced  astronomers.      For  the  track  of  the  moon's  shadow 
lies  athwart   the    Nordi    American    continent,    and  there  are  na 
astronomers    more   zealous   or   more    skilful  than    the    American. 
In  fact,  European  astronomers  have  not  shown   of  late  an  eqtial 
earnestness  in   the   study  of   special   astronomical   phenomena  of 
interest.    America  went  far  ahead  of  all  other  countries,  for  example, 
in  her  expeditions  for  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  in 
1874.     But  mthout  leaving  the  consideration  of  solar  eclipses,  ve 
can  recognise  the   zeal  and  energy   of  the  Americans   in  matters 
astronomical.     For  though  in  1869  a  solar  eclipse  occurred  whicli 
was  visible  throughout  the  United  States,  and  was  observed  as  a 
total  eclipse  by  hundreds  of  Americans,  yet,  when  the  ecUpse  of 
1870,  called  sometimes  the  Mediterranean  eclipse,  was  approaching, 
America  sent  a  party   of  skilful   observers   across   the  Atlantic  to 
observe  it,  at  a  time  when   English  astronomers  were  in  doiabt 
whether  an  expedition  could  be  managed  hy  this  country,  though  so 
much  nearer  to  the  scene  of  operations.     Indeed,  it  was  commonly 
believed  at  the  time  that,  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  American  ex- 
pedition, and  certain  caustic  reflections  made  in  newspapers  on  the 
comparative  zeal  for  science  shown  by  America  and  England,  the 
Government  could  not  have  been  induced  to  assist  English  observers 
in  any  way.    There  can  be  no  question  that,  if  the  eclipse  of  this 
month  could  have  been  observed  in  Europe  only,  the  American 
Government  would  again  have  sent  forth  an  observing  party ;  but  on 
this  occasion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  eclipse  of  1869,  nothing 
is  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  our  Government  than  to  pronde 
in  any  way  for  an  English  expedition  to  America. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  closely  the  eclipse  of  the  present  month 

resembles  in  general  respects  that  of  August  7,  1 869.     The  entire 

region  where  the  eclipse  can  be  seen  who%  01  m  -^sn  \a  ^^o^i 
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exactly  the  same.  The  lines  along  which  the  edipse  ends  at  sun- 
rise or  begins  at  sunrise,  or  ends  at  sunset  or  begins  at  sunset,  are 
nearly  the  same.  At  a  first  view,  one  would  say»  in  looking  at  a 
chart  in  which  these  regions  and  lines  are  depicted,  that  they  are 
exactly  the  same,  though,  on  looking  more  closely,  small  differences 
can  of  course  be  detected. 

Unfortunately  the  t^i'o  echpses  differ  somewhat  more  importantly 
as  to  the  line  of  central  eclipse  than  in  other  respects.  In  each  case 
tte  track  of  the  moon's  shadow  runs  along  nearly  the  same  part  of 
Sil>em9  crossing  Behring's  Stmits  and  traversing  what  used  to  be 
catted  Russian  America  to  Beliring's  Bay :  but  from  this  point  the 
txacks  diverge.  In  1869  the  moon's  shadow  passed  to  the  east  of 
tiah  Columbia  to  Dakota,  Iowa,  Illmois,  Kentucky,  and  North 
On  July  29,  it  will  pass  instead  through  British  Columbia, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Texas,  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
To  Cuba  and  Sl  Domingo.  Along  this  track  tliere  is  scarcely  any  part, 
except  the  neighbourhood  of  Denver  City,  Colorado,  where  the  eclipse 
lao  be  effectively  observed,  whereas  in  1869  the  greater  part  of  the 
track  of  total  shadow  lay  athwart  conveniently  accessible  regions. 

As  regards  duration  of  totality,  the  t^(y  eclipses  were  closely  similar. 
By  the  way^  it  is  strange,  and  rather  suggestive  of  the  increased  interest 
taken  of  late  in  such  observations,  that  the  Nautkal  Almanac  for 
1869  gave  no  notice  whatever  of  tlie  duration  of  the  American  eclipse 
of  that  year*  doubtless  because  it  was  deemed,  and  deemed  rightly,  that 
astronomers  would  go  from  England  to  the  United  States  to  witness 
I  find,  however,  from  a  rough  computation,  that  the  maximum  dura- 
►a  must  have  been  about  three  minutes  fifty  seconds.  The  maximum 
ion  of  tlie  toul  solar  eclipse  of  tlie  39th  instant  is  given  by  the 
Aimanac  as  three  minutes  twelve  seconds.  But  where  the 
tedc  approaches  Denver  City,  near  which  most  of  the  observers  will 
rbably  be,  this  duration  will  not  exceed  t^vo  minutes  fifty-three 
oodii.  Many  observations  of  extreme  interest  were  made  by 
I  observers,  however,  on  August  7,  1869,  at  places  where 
ty  did  not  last  longer  tlian  this  ;  and  we  may  well  believe 
the  approaching  edipse  will  also  be  well  observed  by  them, 
wc  retneoiber  how  largely  observational  methods  have  improved 
1869* 

proceeding  to  consider  the  recent  history  and  present 
ion  of  that  iwirt  of  solar  research  which  is  connected  with  Ihe 
lon  of  total  eclipses,  I  may  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
laws  regulating  the  reci/irence  o(  total  eclipses.     Tbe  cucum* 
^s  I h^Yc  mentioned  above  are  such  as  to  render  a  few  woid%  ol 
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expLLoadoa  necessary.  For  it  might  seem  to  the  reader  thai,  anoe 
irhac  happened  on  the  occisioa  oc  th^  eclipse  of  August  7,  18691 
will  be  aloiosc  exactly  rep<ei:ed  on  July  29,  1878, — that  is,  nineTcni 
Lirer,  less  nine  days. — the  czraimsances  of  every  solar  edipse  oo^ 
either  to  be  exactly,  or  almost  exactly,  repeated  nine  years  less  mne 
days  later.  If  this  iiea  were  entertained  without  inquiry,  the  rcidff 
would  fall  into  an  error.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  reader  inquiicd 
whether  other  solar  eclipses  were  thus  repeated,  and  found— 4S  he 
would — that  they  were  not.  he  would  be  per^dexed,  and  might  prob- 
ably tall  into  an  error  more  serious  than  the  one  he  had  avoided^ 
inferring  that  the  motions  of  the  sun  a:id  moon  were  not  so  rqjolir 
as  in  realit\-  they  are. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  he  took  the  celebrated  eclipse  of  August  ill^ 
1868.  He  might  reason  thus  :  On  August  7,  1869,  the  sun,  mooo^ 
and  earth  were  in  a  line  thus : — 

Sun ' rcccn earth. 

Nine  years  less  nine  days  later  they  will  be  in  the  same  rditivc 
position ;  moreover,  the  earth  will  be  in  the  same  rotation-positioDy     { 
turning  Asia  and  North  America  sunwards ;  the  moon  must  be     | 
nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth,  while  the  earth  will  be 
also  nearly  at  the  same  part  of  her  orbit  round  the  sun.     Such 
relations  being  thus  almost  exactly  restored  in  this  case,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  the  remarkable  eclipse  of  August  iS,  1S68,  when  the  SQA9 
moon,  and  eartn  were  as  observed  above,  ought  to  have  been  neailf 
reproduced  on  August  9,  1S77.    Any  solar  eclipse  ought,  it  should 
seem,  to  be  repeated  nine  years  less  nine  days  later ;  but  certainly  an 
eclipse  occurring,  like  that  of  1869,  in  August,  might  be  expected 
to  be  repeated  with  as  close,  or  very  nearly  as  close,  a  degree  of  re- 
semblance.   But  on  turning  to  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1877,  the 
student  would  find  that,  though  a  solar  eclipse  did  take  place  o& 
August  9  (civil  date  :  the  astronomical  date  is  August  8,  half-past 
sixteen  o'clock),  yet  the  eclipse  was  utterly  unlike  that  of  August  t8, 
1868.    The  latter  was  one  of  the  greatest  total  eclipses  ever  known, 
totality  lasting  more  than  six  minutes ;  whereas  the  solar  edipse  of 
August  9,  1877,  was  so  insignificant  that  it  ^-zs  not  thought  necessary 
to  give  a  map  of  it  in  the  Nautical  Almanac :  it  was  partial  for  the 
whole  earth,  only  two-fifths  of  the  sun's  diameter  being  covered 
wliere  the  eclipse  was  greatest,  a  place  near  the  Antarctic  circle, 
whereas  the  eclipse  of  1868  was  greatest  near  the  equator. 

The  real  fact  is  that  it  was  merely  by  a  chance,  so  to  speak,  and 
a  ver}-  unusual  chance,  that  the  eclipse  of  1E69  ^^  c\os&\^*  x«Mmbled 
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that  which  is  to  occur  on  the  29th  of  the  present  month  of  Jul>% 
Nine  years  less  nine  days  correspond  closely  enough  wnth  an  exact 
number  of  lunations  (or  intervals  from  new  moon  to  new  moon). 
The  tnten-al,  allowing  two  leap  years  (there  may  be  three,  in  which 
case,  of  course,  we  must  take  nine  years  less  ten  days),  contains  3  2  78 
days;  and  111  lunations,  each  of  29*5304  days,  contain  3277*90 
dap,*  or  only  about  2^^  hours  less.  But  we  do  not  get  eclipses  of 
the  sun  at  every  new  moon,  only  at  new  moons  occurring  when  the 
moon  is  close  to  the  sun's  track.  She  crosses  the  sun's  track  at 
intervals  averaging  13*606  days,  this  being  half  what  is  called  the 
nodical  month.  Now,  it  will  be  found  that  241  such  half-months 
contain  3279*07  days,  or  i  day  i§  hours  more  than  3278  days,  and 
about  I  day  4  hours  more  than  1 1 1  lunations.  This  is  a  consider- 
able diflference,  insomuch  that,  if  there  was  a  central  solar  eclipse  at 
the  beginning  of  a  period  of  iii  lunations,  the  eclipse  which  would 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  period  would  be  only  partial,  the  moon  being 
i^  days'  journey  from  the  point  where  she  crosses  the  sun's  track. 

But  there  is  yet  another  kind  of  month  to  be  considered.  The 
Qiooil  may  be  exactly  on  the  sun's  track  when  she  overtakes  him, 
and  so  may  pass  centrally  athwart  his  face ;  and  yet  the  eclipse  may 
not  be  total  For  the  moon  to  hide  the  sun,  she  must  be  not  too 
fitf  from  perigee,  that  part  of  her  oval  course,  at  the  time,  which  is 
nearest  to  the  earth,  and  where  therefore  she  looks  largest.  And 
for  a  solar  eclipse  to  resemble  a  former  onct  the  moon  must  at  the 
btter  be  just  as  much  larger,  to  look  at,  than  the  sun,  as  she  had 
been  at  the  former.  Now  the  average  length  of  the  moon's  passage, 
^oni  perigee  to  perigee  again,  is  2 7 '555  days.  This  is  what 
astronomers  call,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  simplicity,  an 
aoiNlialistic  month.  And  115  of  these  months  contain  3279*00 
daySy  or  i^  days  more  than  11 1  lunations.  Here  again  the 
^JHTcrictlce  is  quite  sufficient  to  produce  an  appreciable  effect, 
^Bpioi^h  not  so  much  as  the  other,  because  the  moon's  apparent  si2e 
^Hbangee  slowly  both  when  she  is  near  her  largest  and  when  she  is 
^Bkear  her  smallest  The  sun's  change  of  size  is  of  course  small  in  9 
days,  the  difference  between  the  period  we  are  considering  ( 1 1 1 
ItmalioQS,  or  3277*9  days)  and  an  exact  number  of  years* 

Since,  then,  it  seems  that  1 1 1  lunations  do  not  bring  about  an  exact, 
Of  eren  a  nearly  exact,  return  to  the  state  of  things  which  had  ex- 
Mlcd  ai  their  commencement,    it  appears  at  a  first  view  that  the 

^^»  Tbe  icfo  here  i^  not  n  mistake.    In  statements  of  ihis  kind  "golshYTN^ 
^^M  filenticatf  05  ti  .;  With  *g.    The  former  means  somtlhvT\g\)t\v»etu 

^^^^  ^$9$ ;  the ki(  >mcfA//i^  tkcriietn  '95  and  *85, 
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singularly  dose  resemblance  between  the  total  eclipse  of  tZ6%  \ 
that  of  the  present  month,  was  an  abnormal,  and  one  may  almost^ 
a  portentous^  phenomenon.  But  it  is  readily  explained,  thou 
remains  an  altogether  exceptional  event  in  the  history  of  astrona 
It  so  chanced  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  former  eclipse  the  i 
on  her  course  from  the  place  where  she  had  just  crossed  the  : 
track  ascend ingly,  had  got  almost  exactly  as  far  above  (or  to 
north  of)  that  track,  as  she  will  be  at  the  hour  of  totality  on  July  2^, 
when  on  her  way  to  the  place  where  she  will  cross  the  sun's  trade 
descendingly.  In  1869,  central  eclipse  occurred  at  a  fewrmiQUlo 
liefore  10  p.m.,  Greenwich  time;  but  the  moon  had  crossed  the  sua'i 
track  ascendingly  at  about  9.5  am.  that  day.  On  the  other  h^ndi^fl 
moon  will  not  cross  the  sun's  track  descendingly  till  near  9  A.M/W 
the  morning  of  July  30  next ;  whereas,  central  eclipse  will  take  place 
at  about  9.23  p.m.^  Greenmch  time,  on  the  preceding  day.  Thus, 
the  interval  of  time  between  the  two  passages  of  the  sun*s  tracks  oa 
or  about  August  7,  1869,  and  July  30^  iSyS,  is  3079  days,  or  one 
day  longer  than  the  inter\'al  between  the  two  eclipses ;  but  because 
it  so  chances  that  this  interval  of  one  day  is  divided  almost  equally 
between  the  two  eclipses,  these  resemble  each  other  very  closdf 
so  far  as  they  depend  on  the  moon's  distance  from  the  saa's 
track.  As  to  the  moon's  apparent  size,  again,  it  so  chanced  that  the 
resemblance  is  much  closer  than  usual  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  i- 
period  of  exactly  1 1 1  lunations.  Moreover,  while  the  moon  will  be 
smaller  (in  appearance)  on  the  29th  inst.  than  she  was  on  August  7r 
the  Sim  will  also  be  somewhat  smaller;  so  that  the  moon's  extension 
beyond  the  sun  at  the  time  of  raid-totality,  though  less  than  in  18691 
will  not  be  so  much  less  as  it  would  be  if  the  change  in  her  oiMi 
diameter  only  were  considered. 

The  reader  who  examines  the  above  statements  closely,  however, 
will  still  recognise  some  difficulties;  for  the  actual  ejKJchs  mentionec 
in  the  last  paragraph  do  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  durations  0 
the  various  kinds  of  lunar  months  mentioned  in  the  precedin] 
paragraph.  The  discrepancy  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  dura 
tions  given  are  only  the  average  durations.  The  moon's  path  i 
constantly  undergoing  changes  of  shape  and  position^  in  consequenci 
of  the  disturbing  action  of  the  sun  and  (in  less  degree)  of  the  planets 
These  perturbations  are  of  the  most  varied  kind,  now  acting  in  oni 
way,  now  in  another ;  now  quickly,  now  slowly.  It  is  only  in  the  lon| 
run  that  they  produce  their  full  effects,  or  rather  their  average  effects 
So  that  in  any  special  case  the  moon  may  cross  the  sun's  track,  o: 
reach  the  points  nurking  her  least  and  gteateal  d\suitcfc  Itowa  ^ 
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some  coDsiderable  time  before  or  after  the  epochs  which  we  should 
calculate  for  such  passages  if  we  considered  only  the  average  periods. 
It  will  thus  be  readily  understood  not  only  that  the  close 
resemblance  bet^^•een  the  eclipse  of  this  month  and  that  of  August  7, 
iS69»  accords  perfecdy  with  the  theory  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  but  that  the  coincidence  really  is  altogether  remarkable  and 
exceptional  The  annals  of  solar  eclipses  might  be  searched  through 
from  beginning  to  end,  without  any  recorded  instance  of  such  close 
reseniblance  being  found  ;  and  the  solar  eclipses  which  preceded 
ihe  historical  period,  as  well  as  those  which  are  to  come  during  many 
lumdreds,  even  thousands  of  years,  would  not,  if  carefully  calcu- 
lated, be  found  to  afford  more  than  two  or  three  similar  cases. 

It  is  singular,  and  altogether  encouraging,  to  note  how  very  rapid 
has  been  the  progress  of  discovery  effected  during  solar  eclipses  in 
Ptbe  course  of  the  last  ten  years.  Only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
even  when  astronomers  talked  about  eclipses,  they  had  very  little  to 
iay  about  the  probability  that  something  might  be  learned  respecting 
the  suiL  They  spoke  a  good  deal  about  such  utterly  insigni6cant 
phenomena  as  Baily's  Beads ;  they  had  also  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
meteorological  phenomena  to  be  observed  during  solar  eclipses.  But 
tlie  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  it  might  be 
poniblc  to  learn  something  about  the  sun  himself  on  these  occasions  J 

I  *  Admiral  Smyth,  a  fine  representative  astronomer  of  the  last  generation 
l||f|M|tlUl  he  describes  as  a  saiuple  of  a  soIat  eclipse,  in  the  account  of  wliich, 
HlliVI  Ap  lieginning  of  totality,  not  one  word  is  said  about  the  sun  himself.  The 
damption  is  in  such  curious  contrast  with  that  which  we  expect  to  receive  from 
AmcricKH  observers  of  ihc  approaching  eclipse,  and  is,  moreover,  in  its  own 
rtion-Astronomical  way,  so  interesting,  that  I  venture  to  quote  the  ^eater  part  of 
lit : — "♦  A»  the  sun  obfuscated,  the  air  sensibly  cooled,  the  atmospheric  light 
^twcirOiC  mellowed^  deepening  to  a  darkne^  which  bore  no  resemblance  cither  to 
Irmomtfig  or  evening  twilight^  and  at  the  greatest  obscuration  assumed  the  peculiar 
|ltmfi  glfKira  which  commonly  heralds  in  a  summer  thutiderstorm.  Jlercury  was 
b^nw  ^cn  in  the  finder,  and  Venus  with  the  naked  eye,  but  the  lime  of  her  earlie^^t 
^^■lility  was  omitted  to  l?e  noted.  The  effect  on  the  temperature  was  more 
^H^lplcable  than  on  the  light,  a  difference  which  may  be  ascrfbcd  to  the  effect  of 
^^Btton*  The  vegetation  in  a  line  with  the  sun  assumed  a  silvery  purplish  hue, 
■SSoiD  the  shade  an  orange  tinge  ;  while  the  crocus,  gentian,  and  anemone  partially 
idofctl  their  flowers  and  re-opened  them  as  the  phenomena  passed  off;  and  a 
■  delicate  South  African  mtmosai  which  we  had  reared  from  a  seetl,  entirely  folded 
Ikt  pinnate  leaves  until  the  sun  was  uncovered.  More  than  one  person  took 
at,  while  the  temperature  was  at  it^  lowest  scale,  the  earth-worms  crept 
,  ■  ;  holes;  and  ajnong  other  remarks  made  by  friends  during  the  eclipse  I 

^K|k  iiM;ntion  a  very  striking  though  well-known  optical   property.     One  was 
^^^MEAt  the  eclipse  from  near  a  trec^  the  shadow  of  which  was  cast  otv  a.  ^^Ve 
^^^^^^     Turning  his  back  to  the  sun,  he  perceived  the  shade  from  0\«  \eQ.xcSf 
^^^^■i^r  otxiigmry  djvumstMnces,  each  Utile  interstice  is  a  com^\<iVt  card** 
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Saw*  ^^^um  pBaiiiiugBL  had  beest  c&sBvecL  wbkh  cotainly  bdongd 
to  che  finumsnT  jscrQcamissw  mrf  espcdaHf  cnase  caQed  piofessioml 

ascroccmtss  ±2r  is.  perscns  -sncicyed  is  riming  ti&e  modons  of  the 
btxwalj  bcoes  « ^n=e  mw^IIing  13  ZfS^lsrz  esit  sixjtiiii^astrofKNiucal 
was  in  ^jesDcn.  T!ie7  scriizgLiid  xr  i  rme  za  ^icnr  even  that  the 
coknirsd  prnmhueaces  da  iic:t  leioiiir  :o  ±e  sen  at  alL  Thej  ridkuled 
rfie  fdtfg  maz  obsemrfcns  if  ±ese  -  arpenitzies  *  coald  be  of  asf 
value  ccoipared  witfi  rme  ocservacon&.  measarements  of  die  cu^ 
of  die  soiar  crescencs^  md  so  Sztzi — 50.*:^  obscrrations*  in  fine,  is 
Tpfghf  serve  to  correct  ae  aici^c's  dudcdcs  by  a  few  secondsw 

Ac  present  aJ  rhis  is  cburripi^L  Sonie  protessiooal  astronomeis 
there  stiH  are  who  would  nrrer  see  the  stndr  of  solar  cdipscs 
restricted  to  time  observarions  md  jeometrical  nKasarcments,  just  as 
they  woald  Ifmh  our  sticy  oc  trazsit  observations  to  nodng  the 
moments  of  internal  and  etterrral  contux  Bnt  the  great  body  ot 
astronomers  have  learned  to  rscocnise  the  fiir  greater  interest  anc 
^even  in  the  scientittc  sense)  the  £ir  greater  importance  of  physica 
observatiotts.  All  that  has  bem  done  in  the  last  century  in  tb 
accorate  measurements  of  the  motions  of  the  moon  and  planets  I 
eclipses  and  transit  observadons^  is  of  incomparably  smaller  rC 
scientific  interest  than  the  recognition  of  the  single  £ict  that  the  snf^ 
whole  frame  is  enwrapped  in  glowing  gas.  Apart,  too,  from  the  tdC 
question  of  scientinc  interest,  the  attention  given  to  those  matters  1 
those  who  are  not  professed  students  of  science  is  a  matter 
considerable  moment,  seeing  that  it  largely  influences  the  progress 
human  thought,  and  therefore  the  well-being  of  the  human  rac- 
Xow,  the  general  public  refuses  (and  ver}*  naturally)  to  take  the  lea 
interest  in  the  geometrical  relations  involved  in  the  theory  of  eclipse 
It  is  very  little  interested  if  it  is  informed  that  at  such  and  such  s 
eclipse  the  moon's  motions  were  corrected  by  so  many  seconds,  ai 
that  the  recognition  of  such  and  such  a  discrepancy  may  probab 
lead  to  the  detection  of  some  as  yet  unnoticed  perturbation.  B 
the  scries  of  physical  discoveries  which  have  been  made  during  recc 
eclipse  observations  the  recognition  of  the  coloured  prominences  ai 
their  intcq)retation,  the  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  tl 


a^stiniinf;  the  crcuccnt  shape  as  the  eclipse  progressed,  waxing,  waning,  a 
nhifting  the  ctisps,  thus  affording  a  perfectly  reflected  image  of  the  whole  phei 
mcnon."  There  is  even  extant  a  series  of  instructions  issued  by  the  pre» 
AMtrrmnmcr  Koyal  for  the  observation  of  a  solar  eclipse,  in  which  all  the  suggest 
oliHcrvations,  save  one  alone,  are  directed  to  phenomena  which  at  the  present  ti 
tre  regarded  as  utterly  unworthy  of  attention  compared  with  those  bearing 
0o/l0r  reteMrch, 
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solar  corona,  and  the  remarkable  series  of  researches  which  have 
been  directly  led  up  to  by  those  eclipse  observations — all  these  have 
been  followed  with  eager  interest  by  the  general  public.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  in  the  preference  they  have  just  shown  for  solar 
discoveries,  and  (he  comparative  disregard  of  merely  geometrical 
relations,  the  general  public  has  shown  excellent  judgment. 

Passing  over  the  eclipse  of  1848,  in  which  the  coloured  promi- 
nences were  first  fairly  recognised,  that  of  1859,  in  which  they  were 
shown  to  belong  to  the  sun,  and  that  of  i860,  in  which  De  la  Rue  and 
Sccchi  photographed  them,  we  come  to  the  great  Indian  eclipse  of 
1868,  in  which  for  the  first  time  their  true  nature  was  recognised.  They 
were  found  to  be  vast  masses  of  glowing  vapour  surrounding  the  sun 
on  all  sides,  but  extending  in  mighty  flames  at  certain  points  to 
enormous  distances  from  his  surface. 

In  the  interval  between  that  great  eclipse  and  the  eclipse  of  1869, 
a  method  was  devised  for  observing  these  coloured  flames  when  the 
sun  is  not  eclipsed,  and  not  only  of  observing  them,  but  of  analysing 
them,  determining  what  gases  are  present  in  them,  and  even  in  what 
condition  such  gases  subsist,  and  the  changes  of  condition  they 
undergo.  I  say  that  this  method  was  devised  in  the  interval ;  but  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  it  was  then  first  successfully 
applied.  For  in  truth  the  method  had  been  devised  several  months 
before  the  great  eclipse  took  place.  It  will  be  found  definitely 
described  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Muggins's  observations  which  appears 
in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  for  February, 
1868. 

From  that  time  forward,  then,  the  study  of  the  coloured  promi- 
nences ceased  to  be  a  chief  feature  of  the  observations  of  total  solar 
eclipses. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  American  observers  of  the  eclipse 
of  August,  1869,  directed  their  chief  attention  to  the  corona.  They 
photographed  it,  but  not  very  successftilly.  They  analysed  it  with  the 
spectroscope.  The  outcome  of  their  observations  was  that  certainly 
a  portion  of  the  corona's  light  comes  from  glowing  gas,  one  bright 
line  seen  by  Professor  Young  in  the  spectrum  belonging  unmistakably 
to  the  corona.  Two  fainter  lines,  seen  by  him  and  by  Professor 
Pickering,  were  not  so  confidently  attributed  to  the  corona,  and  have 
since  been  found  to  belong  to  the  light  from  the  coloured  promi- 
nences. 

A  contest  arose,  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  into  the  solar  corona. 
It  had  been  mamtained  that  the  corona  does  not  belong  to  l\ve  s>3Ltv 
Mtall,  bat  is  simply  due  to  the  passage  of  the  solar  rays  l\\TOU^  OW 
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own  atmosphere.    Oddly  enoa^  (when  the  simplichy  of  the  mathe- 
matical   relations  involYed  is  considered)  this   ernmeons  notioiiv 
though  only  definitely  maintained  by  persons  unfamiliar  with  mathe- 
matics, was  adopted  by  a  matherairirian  so  skilful  as  Sir  George 
Airy,  and  even  (which  I  find  a  great  deal  more  remarkable)  by  the 
greatest  astronomer  since  W.  Herschel.  the  late  Sir  J.  HerscheL    At 
least  both  Airy  and  J.  Herschel  adopted  the  idea  that  the  light  of  the 
corona  comes  firom  matter  lying  nearer  to  os  than  the  moon.    Airy 
definitely  enunciated  that  idea  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Manchestec^ 
while  J.  Herschel,  in  his  admirable  Familiar  LidurtSy  says  of  tlie 
solar  corona  that  ''  it  can  only  be  referred  to  vapours  of  excessive 
tenuity  existing  at  an  immense  height  in  our  own  atmosphere."    Y^t 
it  is  demonstrable  (and  of  course  either  of  the  two  astronomers    I 
have  named  would  easily  have  seen  this  had  it  occurred  to  them  t.o 
study  the  matter  in  its  geometrical  aspect)  that  a  glory  of  light,  in  tlm^ 
midst  of  which  the  moon  appears  dark,  caimot  possibly  be  due  t^' 
rays  illuminating  our  own  atmosphere,  or  matter  nearer  to  us  tha^^ 
the  moon. 

I  was  not  mjTself  one  of  those  who  waited  for  the  results  of  th^^ 
eclipse  observations  of  December,  1870,  as  likely  to  determine  thi^ 
particular  question.     I  had  enunciated,  long  before,  the  reasonin^^ 
which  showed  that,  whatever  the  solar  corona  may  be,  it  is  a  solarv 
not  a  lunar  or  terrestrial,  phenomenon.     The  observations    to  b^ 
made  during  the  Mediterranean  eclipse  could  no  more  strengthei^ 
this  reasoning,  than  they  could  strengthen  the  reasoning  by  whidm 
we  perceive  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles.      At  that  time  I  insisted,  and  somewhat  strongly,  on  the 
circumstance  that  this  general  fact  was  already  certain,  and  that 
observations  directed  to  obtain  evidence  on  the  point  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  (unless  they  at  the  same  time  served  to  determine  other 
facts  as  yet  not  ascertained).    I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
desirable  to  urge  very  strongly  and  persistendy  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  any  conclusion^  even  though  such  evidence  may,  in  point  of  fact, 
be  demonstrative.     But  in  this  case,  as  in  one  other,  I  followed  that 
course,  because  it  seemed  to  me  likely  that  favourable  opportunities 
for  observation  might  be  wasted  if  attention  were  specially  directed 
to  ^  point  already  sufficiently  established. 

It  is  not  now  necessary  to  indicate  fully  the  nature  of  the  reasoning 

by  which  it  was  already  clear,  in  1869,  that  the  corona  is  a  solar 

phenomenon.    But  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  matter  briefly, 

because  there  is  still  occasion  to  distinguish  between  the  true  solar 

coroaa  and  features  which  must  be  regarded  as  paxtiV^  \M\ox^ga^^  \a 
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our  own  atmosphere.  It  will  indeed  be  more  specially  necessary  to 
draw  sach  a  distinction  during  the  coming  eclipse  than  on  former 
occasions,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  chief  object  of 
the  observen  will  be  to  obtain  information  respecting  .the  outermost 
regions  of  the  solar  corona ;  and  it  will  be  very  desirable  to  avoid 
any  doubt  or  confusion  in  determining  what  belongs  to  the  sun,  and 
what  is  due  to  the  illumination  of  our  own  atmosphere. 

At  the  time  of  mid-totality  in  any  considerable  eclipse — by  which 
I  mean  any  eclipse  in  which  totality  lasts  two  minutes  and  upwards 
—no  direct  solar  rays  fall  on  any  part  of  the  air  lying  towards  the 
sun  and  moon.  For  a  distance  of  at  least  thirty  moon-breadths 
on  all  sides  of  the  dark  body  of  the  moon  there  is  no  sunlit  air. 
Beyond  some  such  distance  the  sky  is  partly  illuminated  by  direct 
solar  lays,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sun  there  is  a 
tolerably  bright  sunlit  sky.  So  far,  however,  as  direct  solar  light  is 
concerned,  no  part  of  the  region  occupied  by  the  solar  corona,  as 
wdinarily  seen,  can  be  attributed  to  the  illumination  of  our  own 
atmosphere.  But  the  case  is  diflferent  when  we  consider  light  from 
the  corona  itself,  and  especially  from  its  bright  inner  portions.  The 
▼hole  region  of  the  sky  occupied  by  the  solar  corona  is  unquestionably 
illuminated  by  that  corona.  Some  part  of  the  light  received  from 
^  region  must  therefore  be  due  to  the  illumination  of  our  own  air. 
The  question  arises,  then,  where  does  the  true  solar  corona  end,  and 
"^here  does  this  atmospheric  illumination  begin  ?  Or  rather  (for  the 
atmospheric  illumination  covers  the  entire  heavens,  while  the  solar 
corona  probably  has  no  definite  limits),  where  does  the  atmospheric 
illumination  begin  to  overcome  the  light  of  the  true  solar  corona  ? 

The  question  is  a  difficult  one.  We  cannot  deal  successfully 
with  it,  as  with  the  general  question  of  the  corona,  by  mere  reasoning, 
for  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  observational  evidence.  Still  we  can 
form  a  tolerably  definite  opinion  on  one  or  two  points. 

In  the  first  place,  the  illumination  of  the  coronal  region  of  the 
sky,  by  the  true  solar  corona,  must  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
uniform.  If  we  imagine  an  observer  placed  anywhere  in  the  air  (say 
not  higher  than  100  miles  from  the  earth),  so  that  he  would  seem,  as 
seen  by  the  observer  of  mid- totality,  to  occupy  some  point  on  that 
r^on  of  the  sky — in  other  words,  if  he  were  placed  anywhere  in  that 
inclined  well-shaped  portion  of  our  air  occupied  at  the  moment  by 
the  moon's  shadow — we  know  that  he  would  see  the  whole  of  the 
corona,  but  no  part  of  the  sun's  true  body.  Such  an  observer,  placed 
on  one  side  of  that  welJ-shaped  shadow  region,  would  see  the  mootk 
fUBt  touching  the  sun's  edge  on  one  side ;  an  observex  ou  l\ve  oXSmx 
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side  of  the  shadow  region  would  see  the  mooo  just  touching  the  surfs 
edge  on  the  other  side  ;  and  an  observer  placed  on  the  axis  of  the 
shadow  would  see  the  moon  ceolrally  concealing  the  sun.     But  the 
quantity  of  coronal  light  seen  by  all  three  would  be  appreciably  the 
same.     It  follows  (or  rather  it  is  another  way  of  expressing  the  same 
thing)  that  every  point  in  that  region  of  the  air— the  region  l>nng 
between  the  observer  of  centra!  totality  and  the  coronal  region  of  the 
sky — is  equally  illuminated  by  the  solar  corona.    The  variation  is,  a.t 
any  rate,  ver>'  small.     Now  there  is  one  part  of  that  region  of  the  sky 
where  the  solar  corona  itself  is  not  shining.     I  mean  the  part  occu— 
pied  by  the  moon's  disc.    This  part  of  the  sky^  however,  is  as  brightly 
illuminated  as  the  rest  by  the  solar  corona.     We  learn,  then,  how 
much  of  the  light  coming  from  the  coronal  region  of  the  sky  is> 
due  to  the  illumination  of  our  air  by  the  solar  corona  ninety  millions 
of  miles  beyond.  This  illumination  of  our  air  would  of  itself  make  th^ 
coronal  region  no  brighter  than  the  disc  of  the  moon  appears  as  seeim 
during  total  eclipse.     Since  the  moon  appears  to  ordinary  eyesight 
quite  black  in  such  an  eclipse,  it  mi^ht  seem  as  though  this  conclusion 
were  decisive  of  the  whole  matter,  and  that  no  appreciable  illumination 
of  the  air  is  caused  by  the  light  of  the  solar  corona.     But  this  con- 
clusion would  be  incorrect.     The  moon's  body  during  total  solar 
eclipse  is  not  dark  :  it  only  appears  so  by  contrast  wkh  the  brilliant 
light  of  the  inner  part  of  the  corona.     A  certain  faint  light  can  be 
detected  when  the  telescopic  field  of  view  is  so  reduced  that  the 
corona  is  excluded. 

But  here  another  difficulty  presents  itself  At  the  time  of  mid- 
totality,  not  only  is  the  part  of  the  sky  occupied  by  the  moon's  disc 
illuminated  by  the  solar  corona,  but  the  moon*s  disc  is  itself  illu- 
minated by  the  light  of  our  earth.  When  the  moon  is  new  to  iis, 
our  earth  is  full  to  the  moon.  Now,  at  a  moderate  computation  full 
earthlight  on  the  moon  is  equal  to  about  sixteen  times  as  much  as  full 
moonlight  on  the  earth.  It  is  true  the  disc  of  the  earth  only  appears 
about  thirteen  times  as  large  at  the  moon,  as  the  moon  appears  to 
us  ;  but  the  earth's  surface  (if  we  can  judge  from  Mars  and  Venus) 
is,  on  the  whole,  more  reflective  than  the  moon's.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  moon's  surface  is  thus  feebly  reflective, 
or,  to  speak  plainly,  that  the  moon  is  of  such  dark  tints  on  the  whole ; 
nor  must  we  forget  that  though  at  the  time  of  new  moon  the  earth  is 
full  to  the  lunarians^  if  there  are  any,  at  the  time  of  a  total  solar 
eclipse  the  earth  seen  from  the  moon  shows  the  moon's  shadow. 
She  loses  about  a  thirteenth  part  of  her  **  full "  brightness  when  thus 
m  eclipse.     Sijll^  taking  all  these  consideraUons  Vnlo  ;veco\wvV  i\vi^ 
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mo<m*s  surface  at  the  time  of  a  total  solar  eclipse  must  be  shining  in 
reality  at  least  ten  tioies  as  brightly  as  the  surface  of  a  distant  hill 
illuminated  by  the  full  moon.  We  know  how  white  the  earth  looks 
when  baiiied  in  full  moonlight ;  and  we  can  infer  how  much  more 
brilliaatly  white  the  moon's  surface  must  be  when  bathed  in  ftiU 
earthlight  Distance  makes  no  manner  of  difference  in  this  brightness; 
though  of  course  it  affects  the  quantity  of  light  sent  us,  making  the 
moon,  in  fact,  appear  so  much  the  smaller  as  she  is  farther  away*  Thus 
the  black  body,  as  we  are  apt  to  call  it,  of  the  moon,  at  the  time  of 
total  solar  eclipse,  is  in  reality  ten  times  as  bright  as  a  part  of  a 
distant  hill  directly  illuminated  at  midnight  by  the  full  moon. 

We  learn  then,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  quantity  of  light  cor- 
responding to  the  illuminations  of  the  air  by  the  solar  corona  is 
much  less  even  than  we  should  infer  from  the  apparent  darkness  of 
the  moon's  body  at  the  time  of  total  eclipse.  For  we  see  that  of 
wch  light  as  does  seem  to  illuminate  the  moon*s  disc,  a  considerable 
portion^  perhaps  nearly  all,  must  be  earthlight  reflected  from  the 
moon's  body.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  learn  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  total  eclipse  is  observed  are  very  unfavourable 
for  the  detection  of  faint  light.  We  sec  that  a  lustre  ten  or  twelve 
times  as  bright  as  that  of  a  terrestrial  surface,  directly  illuminated  by 
full  moonlight,  appears  as  actual  blackness  to  ordinary  vision,  and  as 
the  faintest  possible  light  to  telescopic  vision  protected  from  llie 
effects  of  other  light,  at  the  lime  of  total  eclipse.  It  certainly  does 
not  seem  likely,  this  being  so,  that  astronomers  would  be  able 
cither  to  ascertain  precisely  where  the  light  of  the  solar  corona 
begins  to  be  lost  in  the  faint  light  due  to  the  illumination  of  the  air 
by  that  corona,  or  to  trace  on  the  sky  at  the  time  of  total  eclipse 
the  feint  lustre  of  the  zodiacal  light,  barely  discernible  even  at  night. 
We  may,  however,  so  far  as  the  former  point  is  concerned,  con- 
dude  that  the  whole  of  the  corona  as  seen  at  the  time  of  mid- 
totality  is  solar*  A  lustre  so  faint  that  even  when  added  to  ten  or 
twelve  times  the  lustre  of  earth  illuminated  by  a  full  moon  it  is 
barely  detectible  during  totality,  can  surely  not  add  appreciably  to 
t>jc  extension  of  the  visible  solar  corona. 

Yet  again,  we  can  safely  infer  that  any  visible  features  m  the 
of  glory  surrounding  the  eclipsed  sun  must  of  necessity  be 
lolar  phenomena.  The  light  resulting  from  illumination  by  the  solar 
corona  would  be  uniform,  because  rising  from  a  widely  extended 
region  of  luminous  space ;  and  though,  if  such  light  were  brighter 
than  we  have  found  it  to  be,  it  might  occasionally  show  live  lotm^  o^ 
yfmms  regions  of  ihe  upper  air  in  wliich  differetil  coTvd\Uox\'& 
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moisture  I  temperature,,  and  so  forth,  prevailed,  yet  even  with  bng 
light  this  would  be  an  exceptional  phenomenon,  and  with  the 
ceedingly  faint  light  we  have  been  considering  it  would  be  who 
impossible  that  any  such  features  could  be  brought  into  view* 

Unfortunately,  while  we  thus  learn  that  the  solar  corona  really  1 
the  extension  which  it  appears  to  have,  that  even  when  seen  exte 
farthest  from  the  eclipsed  sun  it  is  not  at  all  enlarged  by  the  atmo 
spheric  corona,  we  also  perceive  that  to  recognise  the  fainter  extension 
of  the  corona  beyond  such  distances  as  have  hitherto  been  notM 
will  be  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty.  In  fact^  when  we  rememhff 
that  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  the  eclipsed  sun  we  have  a  sky 
partly  illuminated  by  actual  sunlight,  even  at  the  time  of  cen 
eclipse,  we  see  that  there  must  be  limits  beyond  which  we  cani 
hope  to  trace  the  corona. 

NeverthelesSj  I  am  inclined  for  my  own  part  to  believe,  or  rather 
to  hope,  that  the  corona  may  yet  be  traced  much  farther  from  the 
sun  than  in  any  observations  yet  made^  at  least  in  any  regarded  as 
relating  to  the  true  corona.  It  may  even  be  possible  to  recognise 
the  zodiacal  light  itself  during  total  solar  eclipse. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  point  out  that  observations  have  been 
made  on  certain  occasions  which  seem  to  indicate  a  much  greater 
extension  of  the  visible  corona  than  the  appearances  ordinarily  seen 
and  described.  For  instance,  consider  the  account  of  the  corona, 
seen  by  General  Myer  in  1869:— -''To  the  unaided  eye,"  he  sa; 
**  the  eclipse  presented,  during  the  total  obscumtion,  a  vision  magni 
ficent  beyond  description.  As  a  centre  stood  the  full  and  intensely 
black  disc  of  the  moon,  surrounded  by  the  aureola  of  a  soft  bright 
light,  through  which  shot  out,  as  if  from  the  circumference  of  the 
moon,  straight,  massive,  silvery  rays,  seeming  distinct  and  separate 
from  each  other,  to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  diameters  of  the  lunar 
disc,  the  whole  spectacle  showing  as  upon  a  background  of  diffused 
rose-coloured  light.  This  light  was  most  intense,  and  extended 
farthest  at  about  the  centre  of  tlie  lower  limb.  The  silvery  ra)^ 
were  longest  and  most  prominent  at  four  points  of  the  circutnference, 
two  upon  the  upper  and  tw^o  upon  the  lower  portion  apparently  equi- 
distant from  each  other  {and  at  about  the  junctions  of  the  quadrants 
designated  as  limbs),  giving  the  spectacle  a  quadrilateral  shai^e.  The 
angles  of  the  quadrangle  w^ere  about  opposite  the  north-eastern, 
north -w^estern,  south-eastern,  and  south-western  points  of  the  disc. 
A  banding  of  the  rays,  in  some  respects  similar,  has  been  noted  as 
seen  at  the  total  eclipse  of  July  i8j  1S60.  There  was  no  motion 
of  the  rays,  which  appeared  concentric"  (x'hat  Is,  Vq  la^^Xe  Ixom 
tAc  same  point,  1 5un"'^«^  V 
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Now  in  this  case  tlie  rays  belonged  certainly  to  the  solar  corona. 

[lis  was  doubted  by  many  at  the  time»  but  the  doubts  belonged  to 
be  exploded  theory  that  the  corona  as  a  whole  is  a  terrestrial 
phenomenon.    We  now  not  only  know  that  the  corona  belongs  to  the 

a,  but  we  know  also  that  it  presents  such  radiations  as  General 
Mycr  describes.  They  have  been  photographed^  and  no  question 
kny  longer  remains  respecting  their  reality  as  solar  phenomena.     But 

Iyer  saw  them  extending  to  a  distance  equal  to  two  or  three  times 
Ihe  diameter  of  the  lunar  disc,  say  2^  diameters,  which  would 
correspond  to  a  distance  of  more  that  two  million  miles  from  the 
sun's  surface.  This  would  greatly  exceed  anything  seen  in  the 
photographs,  as  might  indeed  be  expected.  It  also  considerably 
exceeds  Uic  distance  to  which  other  observers  have  traced  the 
coronal  rays.  Vet  we  cannot  for  this  reason  reject  General  Myer's 
account,  for  his  wss  not  a  casual  careless  observation,  but  a  careful 
surv^cy  of  phenomena  by  a  skilful  student  of  science. 

Instead  of  calling  his  observation  in  question,  therefore,  it  will  be 
well  to  inquire  under  what  circumstances  it  was  made  ;  as  it  may 

»tlius  be  possible  to  learn  a  \ray  by  w^hich  still  more  successful 
observations  of  tlie  corona  may  be  effected.  We  find,  as  we  might 
have  expected,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  Myer  observed 
the  corona  were  exceptional  He  watched  ihe  eclipse  from  the 
summit  of  While  Top  Mountain,  near  Abingdon,  Virginia,  5»53o  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  **  The  point  of  observation  was  sought,"  he 
remarked,  **  with  the  view  of  placing  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  above 
the  lower  and  denser  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  smoke,  haze, 
and  obstacles  to  vision  mth  which  they  are  charged."  As  I  re- 
marked in  the  6rst  edition  of  my  treatise  on  the  sun,  in  1870,  the 
bcmring  of  General  Myer's  evidence  on  the  question  of  the  effect  which 
OUT  own  atmosphere  produces  on  the  corona,  is  specially  important 
on  this  account.  1  may  add  tliat,  so  far  as  the  faint  extensions  of 
the  corona  were  concerned,  it  was  in  his  favour  that  he  did  not  use  a 
'  '  '  except  in  the  study  of  the  prommences.     For  it  is  quite  a 

to  suppose,  as  many  do,  that  the  apparent   highness  of  a 
luminoas  object  is  increased  when  a  telescope  is  em  ployed  J     A 

»  the  quanliiy  of  light  we  get  from  an  object,  supposing 

^^1^^  V  m  tlic   telescopic  field  of  view;  anrl  iTius  a  leIescoj»e 

^Bncrejucf  Oic  vi)»ibil»ty  of  audi  an  object.  In  the  cose  of  a  body  like  a  star, 
^K^b  ^v.  ^^  \n  iKc  mofit  jKJWcrful  tclcscope  ai»peare  a  tnerc  point,  the  brightnesa  is 
^^^E,  i^ly  in  the  SAmc  degree  that  ibe  visibility  or  loial  quantity  of 

P^IJPl  ^    ,^^^  .v.^.^     But  the  csise  is  very  different  with  the  brightness  o?  u  svi^l^e, 
Tlic  nioon  se<n  throij^h  a  teJe^ape  is  not  brighter  than  the  moon  sccu  ^vtH  \W 
atJUv/  €jv,    Stc  h  OQt  crea  quite  sls  bTighi,     She  looks  much  UT^et»  and  «a  ^ki^ 
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telescope  somewhat  diminishes  the  brightness  of  any  object  obser 
through  it ;  and  when  the  object  to  be  studied  is  large  and  of  fecb 
lustre^  the  telescopist  has  not  so  good  a  chance  of  detecting  it  as 
one  who  seeks  for  it  with  the  naked  eye. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  lesson  conveyed  by  General  My 
observation  is^  that  to  recognise  the  faint  extension  of  the  corona  i 
station  as  high  as  possible  above  the  sea-level  should  be  occupied,^ 
and  that  the  naked  eye  should  be  used,  or  if  a  telescope,  a  small  one 
only,  with  a  large  field  and  low  magnifying  power. 

Before  the  eclipse  of  1870  I  suggested  the  possible  advantages  1 
be  derived  from  the  careful  study  of  the  corona  with  special  referen 
to  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  extreme  faintness  of  the  light  c 
its  exterior  portions.  In  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomia 
Society^  March  1870,  I  wTote  as  follows: — *'The  use  of  a  telescope  ( 
low  magnifying  power  but  first-rate  definition  would  be  desirable,  X 
comet  eye-piece  (that  is  an  eye-piece>  giving  a  large  field  of  view,  j 
when  faint  comets  are  sought)  being  employed.  The  telescope  shou 
be  accurately  driven  by  clockwork,  and  a  dark  iris-disc^if  I  may  sd* 


^thus  presents  a  surface  much  lirger  and  not  much  less  bright  than  when  she  i-« 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  of  course  we  get  much  more  light  from  her.  In  facU 
the  full  moon,  seen  with  a  very  large  telescope  on  a  clear  night,  sends  to  the  eye 
an  unbearable  quantity  of  light,  and  ean  only  t>e  looked  at  for  a  second  or  two 
without  pain.  But  the  large  image  is  unmistakabiy  less  bright  than  the  small 
image  formed  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  when  the  moon  is  looked  at  without  a 
telescope >  It  b  easy  to  see  that  this  is  so  by  looking  with  one  eye  tlirough  the 
telescope,  and  with  the  other  at  the  moon  tlirectly.  It  will  be  found  easy  to 
bring  the  small,  naked-eye  image  of  the  moon  close  to  the  large  telescopic  image, 
when  the  superior  intrinsic  brightness  of  the  smaller  image  will  be  at  once, 
recognised.  It  is  sometimes  urge^l  that  the  pain  we  experience  if  we  look  at 
moon  for  any  length  of  lime  with  a  powerful  telescope  proves  that  the  lunar 
image  must  be  nvuch  brighter  ;  for  pain  is  never  caused  by  long-continued  gating 
on  the  moon  \viihout  a  telescope*  If,  it  is  argued,  the  portion  of  the  retina  on 
which  the  small,  naked*eye  image  of  the  moon  ts  received,  experiences  no  incon» 
venience,  however  long  the  mo<jn*s  image  is  allowed  to  remain  there,  no  incon- 
venience would  be  causetl  if  another  neighbouring  part  of  the  retina  were  occupied 
by  a  similar  image,  a  third  part  of  the  retina  by  another,  and  so  on,  until  as  large 
a  surface  were  occupied  with  images  of  the  moon  as  is  occupied  by  the  sinc^le 
image  of  the  moon  seen  with  a  powerful  telescope  :  the  pain,  then,  actUAlly 
experienced  when  this  large  image  is  seen  must  be  due  lo  the  greater  intrinsic 
lustre  of  the  image.  But  apart  from  the  facts  (1)  that  theoretically  the  telescopic 
ima^ge  must  be  fainter,  and  (2)  that  the  experiment  before  described  shov*'^  it  to  be 
fainter,  the  reasoning  just  described  is  altogether  faulty.  We  might  as  reasonably 
argue  that  because  one  hair  can  be  plucked  from  the  head  without  causing  paiOt 
a  handful  may  be  pulled  away  in  equally  painless  fashion,  or  that  because  a  man 
can  endure  the  pain  of  having  one  tooth  extracted,  he  could  stand  having  a  whole 

/Mwfttl  tAkcD  out  at  one  pull. 
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describe  an  arrangement  which  would  be  the  converse  of  an  iris- 
diaphragm — might  be  employed  with  advantage  to  hide  the  light  of 
■  the  prominences  and  sierra."  An  iris-diaphragm,  be  it  noted,  is  an 
;  arrangement  by  which  the  field  of  view  may  be  contracted  or 
\  enlarged  in  the  same  way  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye  changes  in  size; 
I,  that  is,  by  what  may  be  called  circular  expansion  or  contraction, 
r  The  iris-disc  I  proposed  would  contract  and  expand  at  will,  similarly; 
\  bat,  instead  of  giving  a  contracting  and  expanding  field  of  view,  it 
would  give  a  contracting  and  expanding  circle  of  darkness  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  of  view.  "  If  the  field  of  view  were  several  degrees 
;  in  diameter  " — the  moon's  disc  being  a  little  more  than  half  a  degree 
—"and  the  dark  disc  at  the  beginning  of  totality  concealed  a  circular 
space  extending  a  degree  or  so  beyond  the  eclipsed  sun,  the  observer 
might  first  examine  with  great  advantage  the  outer  parts  of  the 
corona,  and  gradually  extend  his  scrutiny  to  the  very  neighbourhood 
of  the  prominences.  Supposing  his  eyes  had  been  kept  in  darkness 
before  totality  began,  he  would  be  able  to  gain  such  an  insight  into 
the  real  structure  of  the  corona  as  has  never  yet  been  obtained  by 
astronomers." 

Although  I  would  not  now  speak  quite  so  confidently  of  such  an 
experiment  as  I  did  in  1870,  yet  I  still  believe  that,  if  carefully  carried 
out,  it  would  yield  results  of  great. interest  and  importance.  It  was 
tried  unsuccessfully  during  the  eclipse  of  1870;  but  the  failure  of  the 
method  on  that  occasion  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  sky  was 
hazy  everywhere,  and  in  great  part  cloud-covered.  Moreover,  to 
obtain  success  by  this  method,  a  station  at  some  height  above  the  sea- 
level  should  be  occupied.  As  the  track  of  total  shadow  on  the  29th 
inst  will  cross  several  elevated  ridges  in  North  America,  and  that  too 
in  a  region  where  the  air  is  exceptionally  clear,  the  occasion  \nll  be 
very  well  suited  for  the  application  of  this  method. 

We  cannot  hope  that  photography  will  reveal  the  extension  of  the 
corona  to  so  great  a  distance  as  the  naked  eye  can  trace  the  faint 
outI)Tng  coronal  streamers.     Nevertheless,  we  may  well  hope  that 
much  will  be  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  corona  on  this  occasion 
by  means  of  photography.     During  the  eclipses  of  1870  and  1871, 
the  only  two  occasions  on  which  good  photographs  of  the  corona 
have  been  obtained,  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  question 
whether  the  corona  is  a  solar  phenomenon  or  not.     The  perversity 
widi  which  two  or  three  persons  (ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  there- 
fore unable  to  recognise  the  validity  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
solar  nature  of  the  corona  was  demonstrated)  continued  to  assetl 
\\it\The)ief  that  fhe  phenomenon  was  pure/y  atmospheric,  had  avei^ 
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mischievous  effect  in  this  respect  1  pointed  out  at  the  tinic  that 
**  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  astronomy  if  the  attention  of  observers 
should  be  directed  to  the  solution  of  a  question  akeady  disposed  of — 
unless  the  most  obvious  considerations  of  mathematics  and  optics  ar<r 
to  be  entirely  neglected"  {Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomic<^ 
Society  for  March,  1870).  But  at  the  same  time  I  showed  how  the  ques— 
tion  might  be  disposed  of,  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  doubters,  b^' 
means  of  photography.  If  photographs  taken  at  distant  station^ 
showed  the  same  coronal  features,  then  manifestly  the  features  could 
not  belong  to  our  own  atmosphere  :  and  again,  if  photographs  takerx 
at  the  same  station  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  lotalit>r 
showed  the  same  features,  those  manifestly  could  not  be  due  to  the- 
passage  of  the  solar  rays  athwart  irregularities  on  the  moon's 
But  although  the  experiment  was  tried,  and  the  result  was  such  as  i 
had  indicated  beforehand  as  certain  to  follow,  I  consider  it  a 
fortune  that  time  was  thus  wasted  and  opportunities  lost  which 
not  be  presented  again  for  many  years  to  come. 

During  the  eclipse  of  December,  1870,  indeed,  little  was  lost  ; 
this  way,  because  the  weather  was  very  unfavourable.  My  frie 
Mr.  Brothers  took  almost  as  good  a  view  of  the  corona,  at  Syracuse, 
in  the  time  accorded  to  the  last  exposure,  as  he  would  have  obtained 
if  nearly  the  whole  duration  of  totality  had  been  devoted  to  a  single 
picture. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  eclipse  of  December,  1S71,  matters 
were  dififerent.  Fine  weather  prevailed  both  at  Baicull,  where  Lord 
Lindsay's  party  were  stationed,  and  at  Ootacamund,  where  Colonel 
Tennant  photographed  the  sun.  Mr.  Davis,  the  skilful  photographer 
at  the  former  station,  obtained  six  views  of  the  corona,  each  showing 
a  goodly  amount  of  detail.  Colonel  Tennant,  at  Ootacaraund,  was 
almost  equally  successful.  The  twelve  views  thus  obtained  disposed 
finally  of  the  atmospheric  theory  of  the  corona  (though,  oddly  enough, 
while  they  were  being  developed  a  telegraphic  message  was  on  its 
way  from  Mr.  Lockyer,  at  Baicull,  to  Capt.iin  Tupman,  who  was 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  totahty  at  Ceylon,  announcing  that  the 
Baicull  observations  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  atmospheric 
nature  of  the  corona).  No  one  now  doubts  that  the  corona  is  a  solai 
appendage.  But  the  demonstration  of  this  fact  was  worth  absolutely 
nothing,  because  the  fact  had  been  demonstrated  before.  The  demon- 
stration had  not  been  accepted  by  all ;  in  fact,  it  could  not  be  accepted 
by  those  w^ho  could  not  understand  it ;  and  to  some  it  appeared  as 
utterly  ridiculous*  to  assert  that  the  corona  belongs  to  the  sun,  as  it 
^  This  is  tif^f  '"iTii^gerated.     Not  many  monil\s  bctovc  \\it  tN\Ci^;tict  v»aL&  ob- 
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appears  to  Mr.  Hampden  to  assert  that  ilie  earih  is  a  globe. 
But  as  wc  should  not  recognise  the  least  value  in  a  series  of  researches 
wbicb  convinced  Mr.  Hampden  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  so  we 
cannot  recognise  any  value  in  the  demonstration  of  the  already 
demonstrated  fact  that  the  corona  is  a  solar  appendage,  even  though 
I  the  new  demonstration  should  be  so  simple  as  to  be  easily  understood 
by  persons  to  whom  the  other  had  been  as  **  caviare  to  the  general'' 
The  true  value  of  tlie  i-hotographs  taken  by  Mr.  Davis  and  by  Colonel 
Tennant  resides,  not  in  the  circumstance  that  they  place  the  solar 
oaiure  of  the  corona  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  or  cavil,  but  in  the 
fact  that  they  throw  new  light  on  the  structure  of  the  corona.  Now, 
if  six  photcgraphs,  each  obtained  from  an  exposure  of  about  one- 
sixth  the  duration  of  totality,  are  thus  instructive  (each  telling  the 
fame  thing,  be  it  noticed),  how  much  more  instructive  would  one 
photograph  have  been  to  obtain  which  advantage  had  been  taken  of 
the  entire  duration  of  totality! 

In  April,  1875,  an  opportunity  occurred  for  redeeming  this  error 
to  some  degree.  It  could  not  be  wholly  redeemed  on  that  occasion, 
because  in  1870  and  1S71  the  sun  had  been  in  a  highly  disturbed 
condition,  whereas  in  1875  he  was  passing  through  the  stage  of  least 
dlsttirbance*  All  the  more  desirable  was  it,  however,  that  a  record 
of  the  condition  of  the  solar  corona  should  be  obtained  in  1875  for 
comparison  will)  the  records  obtained  in  1870  and  1871,  and  with 
more  satisfactory  records  to  be  obtained  at  the  next  time  of  maximum 
disturbance  in  1882-84.  Unfortunately,  however,  another  mistake 
was  made  in  1875,  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  possible  evidence  that 
faihirc  roust  result.  Instead  of  making  it  a  point  that,  whatever  else 
might  be  done,  the  corona  should  be  photographed  well  and 
carefully,  above  all  things,  those  who  planned  our  English  expedition 
on  that  occasion  devised  an  ingeniously  elaborate  arrangement  for 
photographing  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  in  a  way  which  had  not 
the  remotest  chance  of  success. 

Wc  iiuy  well  hope  that  the  American  observers  of  the  eclipse  of 
the  29th  inst  will  not  make  any  mistakes  of  this  sort.  The 
minimum  sun*spot  period  is  still  in  progress,  so  that  a  good 
photograph  of  the  corona  will  have  great  value.  This  I  trust  they 
will  in  the  first  instance  provide  for  effectually.  Secondly,  we  may  hope 
that  they  will  make  good  spectroscopic  observations  of  the  corona. 


prove*  in  a  timnncr  '*  cosily  undcrstandcd  of  the  people'*  thnt  the 
>  to  the  sun,  the  enunciation  of  ihb  fact  by  myself  \*-us  choncterised 
cr  as  **  simply  ridiculous/'  and  by  no  means  because  l\it  feud  ^fts 
jKQ^msc  it  could  iKjt  be  u.  fact, 
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It  has  been  shown  that  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  is  partly  indicativ 
of  gaseity ;  but  besides  the  bright  line  or  lines  having  this  mterpre 
ation,  there  is  a  rainbow-tinted  background  implying  that  the  coron 
shines  in  part  by  reflecting  sunlight  Janssen  in  1871  thought  t 
could  recognise  the  solar  dark  lines  in  this  spectrum.  Of  course  the 
should  be  seen  if  it  is  really  the  spectrum  of  reflected  sunlight 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  observers  of  the  approaching  eclipse  w 
obtain  more  decisive  evidence  on  this  point 

If  any  American  observers  care  to  try  the  experiment  suggests 
in  1875,  for  photographing  the  spectrum  of  the  corona,  they  may  < 
so  :  they  will  be  able  to  prove,  perhaps,  what  is  already  certain,  tl: 
the  experiment  is  bound  to  fail  if  carried  out  in  the  propos 
manner. 

Lastly,  the  occasion  is  one  when  an  attempt  to  recognise,  1 1^ 
not  say  the  true  extension  of  the  corona,  but  somewhat  more  of 
real  extension  than  has  hitherto  been  perceived,  may  be  usefi] 
made  by  persons  unable  to  employ  large  telescopes,  or  to  effect  a 
spectroscopic  or  photographic  researches.  For  success  in  such 
attempt,  it  will  be  necessary  (i)  to  select  a  station  as  high  as  possi 
above  the  sea-level;  (ii)  to  protect  the  eye  carefully  from  sunli| 
before  totality  begins,  and  from  the  light  of  the  prominences,  siei 
and  inner  corona  during  totality;  (iii)  to  use  either  a  very  low  m 
nifying  power,  or  to  trust  altogether  to  the  unaided  eye. 

RICHARD  A.    PROCTOR 
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BOJARDO. 

IT  was  the  opinion  of  Torquato  Tasso  that  the  "  Orlando  Inna- 
morato  "  of  Bojardo  and  the  "Orlando  Furioso"  of  Ariosto  should 
be  considered  and  read  as  a  single  poem.  The  former  was  left  in- 
complete by  the  death  of  its  author,  the  latter  is  its  complement ; 
and  whether  the  love  of  Ruggiero  for  Bradamante  or  the  war  of 
Agraroant  and  Charlemagne  be  held  its  principal  action,  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  recollection  of  Bojardo's  romance.  The  "  Inna- 
morato"  is  without  any  end,  the  "Furioso  "  without  any  beginning.  The 
sclf-same  threads  spun  by  the  one  poet  are  wound  off,  a  little  more  deftly 
bolted  and  more  brilliantly  coloured,  by  the  other.  The  whole  inven- 
tion and  character  of  the  poem  belongs  to  Bojardo.  Ariosto's  conclusion 
is  at  best  an  imitation,  without  the  moral  grace  of  any  acknowledgment 
or  tribute  of  praise  to  him  whom  he  imitated.  The  only  difference 
of  an  attractive  and  easy  style  has  rendered  the  "  Furioso  "  famous, 
while  its  prototype  the  "  Innamorato  "  is  all  but  forgotten.  So  true  is 
l^ileau's  aphorism  about  the  force  of  fine  words.  But  to  Bojardo 
rather  than  Ariosto  did  Milton  refer,  in  those  graceful  lines  so  much 
praised  by  Hallam,  wherein  he  compares  the  Parthian  army  with  that 
^'ide  camp  of  Agracan  with  all  his  northern  powers,  who 

Besieged  Albracca,  as  romances  tell, 

The  city  of  Gallaphrone,  from  thence  to  win 

The  fairest  of  her  sex,  Angelica, 

His  daughter,  sought  by  many  pro  west  knights, 

Both  Paynim  and  the  peers  of  Charlemain : 

a  wide  camp  indeed,  which   contained  two  million  two  hundred 
thousand  men. 

Few,  very  few,  even  in  Italy,  have  read  the  first  half  of  that  in- 
teresting poem,  of  which  it  is  considered  among  educated  persons 
more  or  less  of  a  disgrace  not  to  know  the  last.  And  yet  the  invincible 
love  of  the  marvellous,  that  indissoluble  faith  in  the  supernatural  which 
fetters  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  is  catered  for  quite  as  amply  and 
continuously  by  Bojardo  as  by  Ariosto.  There  is  a  certain  mon^ltT, 
for  instance,  of  no  respectable  parentage,  which  assails  Rma\do  m  >3[v^ 
"Immmorato."    It  has  the  muzzle  of  a  snake,  a  mouVh  s\x  fe^l\oiiti 
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each  tooth  half  a  foot ;  it  has  movable  horns,  its  skin  is  validated 
white,  black,  green,  red,  and  yellow,  its  hands  are  human,  with  talons 
bigger  than  those  of  a  bear.  Its  teeth  are  in  the  end  locked  together 
by  a  large  loaf  made  of  wax  and  pitch,  and  it  is  strangled.  Witchcrafts 
are  there  as  many  as  Jezebers,  and  enchantments  without  end;  dragons 
noways  inferior  to  the  specimens  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  giants  equal 
to  Og  of  Bashan  or  any  of  the  Anakim,  of  such  courtesy  of  style,  and  so 
many  cubits  of  stature,  as  make  us  painfully  aware  of  our  present  state 
of  moral  and  physical  degradation. 

Matteo  Maria  Bojardo  was  born  about  a.d.  1430  at  Scandiano, 
some  few  miles  from  Reggio,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.     He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Ferrara,  and  died  a.d.  1494.   He  was  a 
scholar  and  a  poet.   He  translated  the  "  Golden  Ass"  of  Apuleius,  the 
"Ass"  of  Lucian,  and  the  Histories  of  Herodotus,  in  a  style  which  Aiis- 
tarchus  would  not  have  censured.     Of  his  "  Istoria  Imperiale  "  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  the  name.    As  a  poet,  he  is  of  course  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  "  Orlando  Innamorato  "  to  be  considered  hereafter. 
But  he  also  wrote  a  comedy  called  "  Timon,"  several  Latin  eclogues, 
and  some  two  hundred  lyrical  poems,  sonnets,  madrigals,  sestine,  can- 
zoni,  and  choruses,  in  a  collection  entitled  "  Amorum  Liber."    These 
pieces  abound  in  grace  and  delicacy,  in  simplicity  and  pathos.    As 
they  are  extremely  rare,  and,  but  for  the  labours  of  Venturi  and  Panizzi, 
almost  unknown,  a  few  lines  may  be  consecrated  to  the  illustration 
of  their  witty  contents. 

The  argument  of  his  songs  is  mostly  amorous.  They  celebrate 
chiefly  the  handsome  faces  and  hard  hearts  of  the  various  objects  of  his 
affectionate  but  transitory  regard.  The  name  of  one  of  these,  Antonia 
Caprara,  is  given  in  an  acrostic,  which  he  calls  capitalist  an  appella- 
tion unknown  or  unrecognised  by  the  Italian  dictionaries.  The  same 
unhappy  love  of  a  pun,  which  induced  Petrarch  so  often  to  allude  to 
a  laurel  in  his  addresses  to  Laura,  incited  Bojardo  to  look  upon  his 
mistress  in  the  unlucky  light  of  a  goat  {capra).  This  lady,  who  "  boils 
and  freezes,  spurs  and  bridles  him,"  held  but  a  short  jurisdiction 
over  his  heart,  however  severe.  It  is  another  probably  with  whom 
the  whole  world  is  in  love,  whose  look  fills  the  field  with  verdure,  and 
whose  smile  bids  buds  burst  into  flower.  Another,  whose  absence 
deprives  the  day  of  sun,  and  the  night  has  no  stars  without  her. 

Al  vcder  nostro  il  giomo  non  ha  sole, 
La  notte  non  ha  stelle  senza  lei. 

Another  is  that  rose  compared  with  the  colours  of  which  all  other 

colours  of  earth  are  but  smoke  and  shadow.      Anoxhei,  ^^m— or 

perhaps  /A-  (or,  like  the  little  girl  at  the  peep-^Yio^,  ^om>n«< 
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full  license  at  the  present  period  to  appropriate  the  descriptions  of 

the  bard  lo  whomsoever  you  will — is  she  of  whom  he  sings,  that  no 

^^BMli  can    know   what  love  is  if  he  has  not  seen  her,   who   is   so 

^■rupremely  fair  that  a  spirit  with  golden  wings  falls  from  the  third 

^BeATen  to  congratulate  mortals  on  their  possession  of  such  a  remark- 

^Pable  woman,  "an  immense  restorative  of  all  our  ills."    The  course  of 

loi'C,  true  or  fabe,  ran  no  smoother  v\ath  Bojardo  than  uith  the  rest 

of  men.     One  of  his  ladies  gave  him  for  all  reward  a  purse  which  he 

says  shall  have  a  thousand  sighs  every  day.     It  seems  to  have  been 

empty.     Another  married*     What  was  her  husband  like?    NatiirCi 

says  indignant  Bojardo,  was  ashamed  of  having  given  such  a  work 

to  the  world.     His  voice  was  like  that  of  one  in  a  dream;  his  eyes 

were  those  of  a  she  cat ;  his  hair  was  tow ;  one  of  his  lips  sucked  the 

other;  and  for  his  legs,  they  were  the  legs  of  the  stork.      In  fine, 

Bo|aTdo  becomes  disgusted  with  women,  discovers  that  he  has  wasted 

much  precious  lime,  and  asks  the  "  immortal  and  eternal  kings  of 

the  stars  "  to  forgive  him  and  cleanse  his  soul  of  this  muddy  mistake 

of  lo\*c  in  which  it  has  so  long  wallowed. 

»"Timon/'  tlie  earliest  perhaps  of  Italian  comedies,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1500.  Bojardo  calls  it  a  translation  from  Lucian,  modestly 
enough.  It  is  rather  an  imitation  or  transformation  of  the  dialogue  of 
the  satirist  of  Samosata,  The  Italian  did  little  more  than  borrow  the 
subject  from  the  Syrian,  and  is  indebted  to  him  about  as  much  as 
Trissino  to  Livy  for  his  **  Sofonisbe/'  The  conclusion  is  wholly  due  to 
the  imagination  of  Bojardo.  The  verse  alone,  the  diffiailt  ierza  rima, 
in  which  he  has  clothed  his  subject,  proves  his  claim  to  originalit}^  of 
expression.  The  piece  is  the  nearest  approach,  among  early  Italian 
Ipbys,  lo  the  comedy  of  1  erence.  It  is,  of  course,  about  as  well  suited 
llo  the  modem  stage  as  the  **  Samson  Agonistes  "  or  the  **  Irene." 
The  scene  which  Bojardo  seems  to  have  imagined  was  a  double 
-half  in  eartli  and  half  in  heaven:  below,  a  field  of  arable,  Mount 
Hymettus  in  the  distance,  with  a  few  shrubs  in  the  foreground  to 
coDceal  some  of  the  dramatis  personce ;  above,  supported  probably 
bjrno  timi  foundation  of  smoke  and  clouds*  a  small  section  of  heaven 
the  throne  of  Jupiter  fashioned  after  the  artistes  fancy,  and  other 
d apparatus.  Bojardo  talks  about  the  curtains  of  the  firmament, 
I  probably  wished  the  upper  scene  to  be  shut  in  by  these,  when  there 
i  no  dramatic  necessity  for  the  god's  intervention  or  appearance. 
The  Prologue,  in  the  person  of  Lucian,  informs  us  how  Echecra- 
tickSt  by  deceit  and  usury — the  only  way,  in  all  times,  to  become 
by — amaxscd  much  money,  and,  dy'mg  a  rich  man,  wciW^WVt  V\v^ 
r  in  the  niJih'  u>  hell    Timon,  his  son  and  heir*  poMis  o\\\\vv% 
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patrimony  like  water  into  the  laps  of  his  summer  friends,  and,  soon  fallen 
into  poverty,  meets  with  ingratitude  and  insult,  jeers  and  injustice— the 
usual  gage  of  effete  generosity.    Half-drcsscd  in  a  sheep's  skin,  he  digs 
for  fourpence  a  day  a  little  plot  of  land,  amidst  the  continnelies  of 
those  whom  his  loving-kindnesses  had  covered  with  purple  and  fine 
linen.    As  the  Arabic  proverb  says,  "  He  who  pours  water  on  the  palm 
without  salt,  makes  the  boughs  green,  but  dries  up  its  roots/*    Ttmonf 
learning  the  tmth  of  this  aphorism,  as  it  is  usually  learnt,  a  littk  too 
late,  is  not  contented  m  his  disgust  with  cursing  men,  but  roundly 
abuses  the  gods  also  for  not  destroying  a  world  where  not  half-a- 
dozen  good  people  are  to  be  discovered.     Rati qitippe  bon'u    Ariel 
here  the  Prologue  departs,  for  Timon  enters,  and  he  has  a  rude  ^^y 
of  dismissing  unwelcome  visitors, 

Timon  enters  with  his  spade,  and  soliloquises  much  in  ihesan:i^ 
fashion  as  in  Lucian.     '^  How  long,**  he  cries  to  Jupiter,  **  how  lon^ 
wilt  thou  suffer  the  wicked  to  flourish  ?    Thy  thunderbolts  arc  colrl  - 
Men  fear  them  scarcely   more  than  the  wick  of  yesterday's  lam|:>  # 
which  bums  no  longer,  but  only  blackens.   Thou  hast  drunk  mandr*  -^ 
gora.     Thy  sleep  is  more  lasting  than  that  of  Epimenides.     Intli^ 
old  time  all  this  was  different — how  different  1     Tht-n  the  earth  wa^ 
shaken  like  a  sieve  for  men's  great  wickedness  and  evil  imaginations^^ 
and  every  drop  of  rain  became  a  river     But  now  !     Me,  the  bene  ^ 
factor  of  their  city,  the  Athenians  pass  by  as  they  would  jjass  a  faller* 
tombstone ;  like  crows  and  wolves  they  have  picked  my  bones  and 
sucked  out  all  their  marrow."     **  Surely,"  says  Jove»  in  the  upper 
compartment  of  the  scenery,  to  Mercury,  "  surely  this  fellow  Timon 
is  a  philosoiiher,  or  he  would  never  talk  so  impiously.'*     Mercur>^ 
informs  Jove  how  many  sacrifices  Timon  had  offered  while  he  was 
able ;  and  the  son  of  Saturn,  somewliat  mollified,  sends  for  Wealdii 
and  bids  her  go  with  Mercury  and  offer  treasure  to  the  misanthrope. 
On  their  way  Wealth  explains  to  Mercury  how  it  is  she  is  lame  when 
Jove  sends  her  to  good  men,  and  how,  on  going  from  them,  she  flies 
faster  than  a  dream;  how  men  seldom  see  her  pale  and  naked,  as  she 
is  naturally,  but  adorned  in  fine  raiment  and  painted  and  cricked  and 
frounced  by  Pride  and  Ignorance,  her  handmaidens. 

In  the  third  act  Timon  is  discovered  at  work  in  his  field.  Poverty 
has  shown  him  the  only  true  riches  which  no  tyrant  nor  i^alterer  can 
ever  take  from  him.  By  her  side  are  her  attendants  Prudence, 
Patience,  and  Toil.  Timon  is  for  braining  Wealth  on  her  "  very  first  ** 
appearance  in  her  own  person,  with  his  spade,  but,  being  persuaded 
by  Mercury,  listens  to  her.  She  summons  Treasure,  bidding  him  set 
himself  under  Timon's  spade.     Timon  digs  up  go\d,  at\d  \iMt%\s  mto 
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a  somewhat  inharmonious  apostrophe  of  selfish  delight,  which  con- 
cludes the  third  act 

In  the  fourth  Fame  enters — a  person  unknown  to  Lucian^s  dia- 
logue—and proclaims  Timon's  irotivatile,  foretelling  the  anxiety  it  will 
occasion  him,  as  it  did  the  "Savetier  "  of  La  Fontaine,  because  every 
man  is  "  most  gluttonous  of  gold,  more  so  than  a  fly  of  well-curdled 
railL"  Timon  enters,  full  already  of  that  care  which  comes  on  a  man 
like  a  stag  and  passes  away  from  him  like  a  tortoise.  He  torments 
himself  about  his  gold  like  the  Euclio  of  the  Aulularia  or  Molibre's 
I'Avare,  and  at  last  determines  to  hide  it  in  the  tomb  of  a  certain 
Timocrates.  This,  again,  is  an  episode  introduced  by  Bojardo.  In 
the  tomb  he  supposes  his  treasure  will  be  safe ;  human  nature  is 
simple  enough  to  fear  the  dead,  and  has,  luckily,  religious  scruples 
about  violating  the  rest  of  the  grave.  In  digging  under  the  tomb- 
stone he  finds  two  urns  full  of  money.  His  joy  is  interrupted  by  the 
advent  of  one  Gnathonides,  a  parasite,  whom,  however,  he  soon  sends 
about  his  business,  with  more  kicks,  to  borrow  an  expressive  vul 
garism,  than  halfpence.  Philiades  the  flatterer,  Demea  the  rhetori- 
cian, Thrasycles  the  philosopher,  Blepsias,  and  others,  succeed  in  the 
same  order  as  in  Lucian,  and  meet  with  a  similar  fate.  And  here, 
'^'ith  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  act,  the  stor)',  as  it  is  told  by 
Lucian,  stops. 

The  fifth  act  introduces  three  new  persons,  Ausilio  or  Assistance  (or 

Boethius,  as  one  of  Bojardo's  recasters  has  changed  it,  for  what  appear 

to  him  sufficient  reasons),  Parmeno,  and  Syrus.     Assistance  begins  by 

telling  the  spectators  that  every  one  of  them  has  need  of  him,  like 

Timon,  though  he  may  not  think  so.     The  present  need  of  the 

audience  is  apparently  to  understand  the  remainder  of  the  comedy. 

Therefore  Assistance  explains  how  Timocrates,  being  blessed  with  a 

prodigal  son,  has  ordered  all  his  money  to  be  buried  with  him  by 

night,  and,  having  left  this  son  Filocoro  only  a  few  domestic  chattels, 

h«s  addressed  him  in  this  fashion  on  his  death-bed:  "  Since  Fate  will 

have  me  go  thither  where  every  man  must  arrive  at  last,  I  have 

packed  up  my  portmanteau  for  my  voyage.  But  if  you  ever  loved  me, 

either  nmch  or  little,  promise  me,  after  ten  years  are  over,  to  come 

with  this  letter  to  my  tomb,  and  then  and  there  to  open  it,  read  it, 

and  set  it  by  my  head."     His  son  of  course  promises,  and,  curiously 

enough,  keeps  his  promise.     Now,  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  he  is  in 

prison  for  debt,  and  Parmeno,  his  former  servant,  is  sent  with  the 

letter  to  his  father's  sepulchre.     Syrus,  another  slave,  accompanies 

hioL    Timon  enters,  stretching  himself  from  an  evil  dream,  'm  viVivcJ^ 

he  has  seen  two  audacious  black  ants  attempting  to  bite  Us  bunedaM 
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beloved  gold.    Henceforth  he  will  kill,  as  an  avowed  enemy,  every  ant  I 
he  encounters  in  the  course  of  his  agriculture.    Spying  Farm e no  and 
SjmjSj  he  supposes  his  dream  about  to  be  fulfilled,     SyTus  takes  the  | 
letter,  which  is  addressed  to  Pluto,  trom  Parmeno,  and,  less  scrupulous 
than  the  latter^  opens  and  reads  it.  The  contents  are  Timocrates'  praise 

'ef  his  own  prudence  in  resemng  the  two  urns  of  money  for  his  son, 
who»  he  has  foreseen,  will  sorely  need  them.  Timon  abuses  the  pair  as 
sacrilegious  spoilers  of  the  sepulchre,  and  is  desirous  to  expedite  their 
deliver)'^  of  tlie  letter  to  Pluto  with  his  spade.  They  discreetly  retire, 
and  Timon  makes  a  farewell  speech  to  the  audience,  in  which  he 
assures  them  that  human  injustice  has  not  extinguished  his  natural 
piety,  and,  in  evidence,  offers  to  give  his  girdle  to  anyone  who  wantlfl 
to  hang  him  set  £ 

Assistance  then  enters  as  Epilogue,  explaining  how  Parmeno  and 
Syrus  will  ultimately  take  away  the  two  urns  for  Filocoro,  who  will  be 
released  from  prison  and  become  a  reformed  chaiacter,  and  how  they 
will  afterwards  divide  the  treasure  of  Timon  between  themselves. 
The  conclusion  is  a  little  lame,  as  the  audience  naturally  wish 
know  whether  Timon  agreed  to  this  simple  setdement  of  his  pro 
perty,  and  what  becomes  of  him  at  last,  Shakespeare  considerately 
gratifies  public  curiosity  by  killing  hinij  and  giving  us  his  epitaph — 
taken  from  Sir  T.  North's  translation  of  Plutarch — into  the  bargain. 
The  English  play  has,  moreover,  pointed  the  moral  of  Timon,  and 
adorned  his  tale  by  the  introduction  of  the  churlish  philosopher, 
Apemantus.  Whether  this  can  also  be  said  of  the  introduction  of 
those  gay  ladies  Timandra  and  Phrynia,  of  whom  the  latter  has  more 
destniction  in  her  than  the  sword  of  Alcibiades,  for  all  her  cherubin 
look,  is  perhaps  less  easy  to  determine.  The  play  wanted  female 
character,  and  Pope,  who  has  left  it  on  record  that  every  woman  is  at 
heart  a  rake,  was  doubtless  well  content  with  these  two  dramatis 
Personxr^  who  study  no  refinements  of  expression,  and  are  always  ready 
to  **  do  anything  for  gold." 

The  most  important  work  of  Bojardo,  the  most  remarkable 
epopee  in  the  narrative  of  romance,  wherein  perhaps  the  Italians 
are  unrivalled,  before  Ariosto*s  age,  the  **  Orlando  Jnnamorato,"  ends 
abniptly  at  the  ninth  canto  of  the  third  book.  Like  the  majority 
of  his  other  compositions,  it  was  not  published  till  after  his  death. 
Not  that  Bojardo  was  too  fond  of  the  iimiB  iahor^  or  desirous  to 
retain  his  literary  toils  till  the  end  of  the  nine  years'  term  recom- 
mended by  Horace.  The  reason  of  the  retardation  was  rather  the 
oral  communication  of  events  customar>'  in  that  early  time,  evidence 

whereof  is  still  afforded  by  the  term  **  canto,"    Sv\ct\  e'xceY»uoT\"a\>tj 
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those  at   the  end  of  the   twelfth  canto  of  the  first  book  were 
tfiaps  added  after*    Bojardo  probably  sang  his  own  lay  in  the 
Este,  at  Ferrara,  to  the  signors  and  cavaliers  there  assembled 
cd  together,  and  sought  for  no  more  extended  field  of  rele- 
ity,  no  opportimity  of  more  enduring  fame. 
The  **  Orlando  Innamorato  "  is  a  heroic  or  romantic  \nyK\\\,  written 
in  Qitax^a  rima.     Some  a  cuter  eyes  see  in  it  an  image  of  the  *'  Iliad/* 
The  supposed  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Saracens  is,  in  their  sight,  a  reflec- 
lOn  of  the  Greek  siege  of  Troy*  the  love  of  Orlando  corresponds  wth 
e  anger  of  Achilles,  and  Orlando's  absence  contributes  to  the  con- 
ical of  the  Christians^  as  the  absence  of  Achilles  to  the  conquest  of 
Greeks.      So  Rinaldo  is  a  second  Diomede;  and  the  fairest  of 
sex,  of  wliora  Bojardo  says  the  grass  grew  greener  beneath  her, 
^tver  running  by  her  side  w*arbled  only  of  love,  this  peerless 
V       I,  the  object  of  Orlando*s  passion,  is  Helen. 
The  first  book  contains  the  different  adventures  and  causes  of  tiie 
"  Orlando ;  the  second,  the  African  atUack  on  Charlemagne,  and 
i.ver>^  of  Ruggero,  third  Paladin,  *' progenitor  of  the  famous 
of  Este'* — a  piece  of  literary  servility,  rather  the  fault  of 
period  than  of  the  poet ;   the  third  declares  the  prowesses   of 
fand^card,  with  the  liberation  of  Orlando  and  other  Paladins,  or 
live  Peers  of  France,  so  called  by  Charlemagne^  the  genealog)'  of 
the  siege  of  Paris,  and  the  vain  love  of  Fiordespina  for 
1  lante,  or  Bmdamate  as  Ariosto  prefers  it^  Rinaldo*s  sister,  a 

hnstmn  Amazon,  probably  invented  by  Bojardo.  The  whole  poem 
as  intended  generally  to  celebrate  the  achievements  of  Charlemagne 
>nd  Orlando,  and  the  well-known  betrayal  and  murder  of  Ritggero 
Gan  of  Maganza. 

The  popular  traditions  concerning  Charlemagne,  derived  from 
ic  fabulous  chronicle  attributed  to  the  worthy  Tiirpin,  Archbishop 
of  Rhcims,  form   the   foundation   of  Dojardo's   tale.     Turpin,  the 
Apollodorus  of  romance  in  Italy,  has  indeed  told  stories  himself — 
icre  is  bo  bigger  liar,  hints  Cervantes — but  he  has  also  had  many 
^hrust  upon  him  which  were  none  of  his.    However,  w^e  must 
!iim  even  when  he  lies,  says  an  Italian  satirist,  seeing  that  he 
an  archbishop.     Here  is  a  sample  of  what  wc  arc  to  believe. 
A  ccrtoin  soldier*  in  the  army  of  Charlemagne,  on  his  death-bed, 
his  cousin  to  sell  a  horse  belonging  to  the  soldier,  and   to 
Ulrihute  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  among  the  priests  and  the  poor. 
cousiB,  conccivijig  tliis  to  be  a  folly,  feasted  h\mse\f  m^Xt^d 
a  ionmghh    At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  ghost  ot  t\ve  d^^d 
"ippeartiig  tafd  Mm  how  be  had  been  detained  m  p\it^^\orj  otv 
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account  of  the  unjust  conversion  of  tlie  money,  which  should  havt 
been  spent  in  masses  for  his  soul,  and  bade  him  look  for  something 
unsatisfactory  on  the  morrow*  The  morrow  comes,  and  suddtinlj^ 
in  the  air,  is  a  confused  concert,  made  up  of  the  roaring  of  lions,  the  | 
howling  of  wolves,  and  the  bellowing  of  bulls.  In  the  midst  of  it 
the  unhappy  cousin  is  carried  oflf  by  demons/'  Lest  there  should  k 
any  mistiike  about  the  purpose  of  this  terrible  tale,  the  disinterested 
priest  had  added  the  moral:  ** Those  that  detain  unjustly  the  propeny 
of  the  Churcli  may  learn  hereby  that  they  will  be  eternally  daranei" 

Bojardo  grafted  love  on  fight  before  nny  other  Italian.  The  ^ 
former  he  took  from  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Tabic,  j 
and  the  latter  only  from  Turpin's  Charlemagne.  In  his  own  words^j 
he  "  planted  in  his  garden  battle  and  love*  setting  battle,  ^hidll 
pleaiies  the  fiercest  disposition,  hy  love,  which  lies  nearest  to  ihcl 
noble  and  debcate  heart."  Orlando  continually  reminds  the  reader  ( 
Lancelot.  Add  magic  or  religion  to  love  and  war,  and  we  have  i 
trinity  m  unity  of  this  book  of  chivalr}'. 

Classical  allusions  abound  The  translator  of  Herodotus  bestowed 
the  ring  of  Gygeson  Angelica— the  magic  ring  which  made  its  owner, 
at  will,  invisible.  The  translator  of  Apuleius  rescued  Brandimart  from 
the  perils  of  the  River  of  laughter  by  a  wreath  of  roses.  Generally, 
however,  Bojardo  wears  the  old  garb,  witli  a  difference.  Unlike  Tasso 
and  Fortiguerra,  he  has  modified  the  old  machme^)^  The  monster 
which  answers  Orlando's  inquiry  about  the  whereabouts  of  his 
mistress,  and  then  asks  the  riddle  which  the  Sphinx  asked  of 
CEdipus,  differs  somewhat  from  its  Theban  prototype.  It  has  a 
serpent's  tail  and  peacock-painted  wings,  but  shows  the  latter  only» 
with  its  girl's  smiling  face  set  in  golden  hair,  to  the  adventurous 
cavalier,  who  recks  little  of  answering  the  riddle,  but  ungallantly 
enough  rids  of  life  its  proposer,  by  the  aid  of  Durindana,  that  fated 
brand  equally  famed  with  the  Fusberta  of  his  cousin  Rinaldo.  Again, 
when  Orlando  sows,  like  Cadmus  or  Jason,  the  teeth  of  the  conquered 
dragon,  armed  men  start  up,  as  in  Ovid,  but  here  all  resemblance  ends. 
They  do  not  engage  at  once,  after  the  throwing  of  a  stone,  in  mutual 
internecine  strife,  but  attack  Orlando,  who,  with  a  moral  maxim 
about  evil  ever  producing  its  like,  makes  mincemeat  of  them, 
mounted  on  Bayard,  a  courser  as  capable  of  reason  as  Pliny^s  oxen  of 
speech.  The  cannibal  giant,  w^th  the  one  eye  under  his  nose  and  tlie 
mouth  smeared  with  man*s  blood,  who  kicks  the  miserable  ecclesiastic 
down  a  precipice  as  carrion  unfit  for  food,  iights  with  Orlando,  in 
armour  of  griffins'  claw.s — *'  than  which  nothing  truly  is  harder" — but 
has  no  such  mean  advantage  taken  of  him  as  OviUs  m  i\^^  ^^Od^'S's^^'' 
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took  of  the  Cyclops  Poly-pheme.  He  is  conquered  fairly,  after  a 
severe  contest,  and  Orlando  thanks,  on  his  knees,  the  only  tnie  God 
for  the  issue. 

Canto  eight     never  is  read  by  anyone  who  possesses  the  right 

momU  ajid  religious  feeling.     It  is  said  by  such  as  have  ventured  on 

it  to  contain  a  version  of  the  story  of  Tereus  and  Progne,  but  varied 

'  iimstances  of  additional  barbarity  and  repulsive  horror — non 

r  :n  di  hrr^  let  US  pass  on  without  regard.     The  old  tale  of 

arcissus  has  in  it  many  circumstances  of  novel  delight     It  is  the 

uccu  of  the  East  who  loves  him  out  of  all  measure,  chanting  to 

m  whOt  like  the  adder ^  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  words 

d  prayers  which  might  change  the  sun.     After  his  well-deserved 

has  fallen  on  him,  and  that  death  has   destroyed   him  which 

lestrays  the  world,  the  fairy  Silvanella,  a  well-known  lady  to  the 

:r  of  the  romance  of  '*  Amadis/'  passes  by,  and,  in  a  fit  of  idle 

una^-ailing  love,  makes  for  him,  by  magic,  a  marble  sepulchre  in 

the  midst  of  flowers,  and,  there,  languishing 

^H  Tutui  si  ihct  come  al  sol  la  neve. 

^B      The  fountain,  that  fatal  mirror,  she  fills  w4th  women's  faces  so 

^Bovely  that  no  man  having  looked  on  them  can  depart,  but  must 

remain,  and  still  look  and  look  on  them  until  he  dies. 

The  enchanted  armour  of  Argalia,  the  brother  of  the  fair  and  false 
heroine  of  the  poem,  is  evidently  the  w*ork  of  the  armourer  who 
forged  that  of  Achilles  and  -^neas.  The  gilt  lance  is  imitated  from 
e  weapon  given  by  Diana  to  Procris,  and  by  her  transferred  to  her 
ver  Cephalus.     But  this  always  wounded — 

rcvoUt,  nuUo  rcferente,  cruentum^ — 

iiile  the  spear  of  Argalia  is  more  charitably  and  poetically  con- 
ed with  the  fall  only  of  those  against  whom  it  is  cast* 
The  garden  of   Falerina  and  the  grotto  of  Morgana  are  the 
Aodeb  of  the  enchanted  isles  of  Alcina  and  Armida,  nor  have  Ariosto 
fid  Tasso  any  other  superiority  over  their  predecessor  save  that  of  a 
more  aiUivated  style.     The  garden  of  Falerina,  the  total  destruction 
of  which  is  a  task  imposed  by  Angelica  on  Orlando,  is  guarded  by  a 
diagOQ  whom  Orlando,  accustomed,  as  Bojardo  naively  informs  us, 
to  these  battles,  soon  despatches  by  leaping  on  his  back  and  beating 
hb  brains  out  with  the  green  bough  of  an  elm,  his  only  weapon. 
hfiiiog  through  a  field  of  fiowers,  and  woods,  where  birds  sing,  and 
htreSf  rabbits,  and  deer  find  pastime,  he  reaches  a  palace  having  a 
gale  studded  with  emeralds  and  balas  rubies.    Here  he  meets  a  ^omuiv 
in  white  wearing  a  crown  of  gold,  with  a  bright  sword  iu  Viet  \\aTvd 
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which  she  is  using  as  a  mirror.  This  is  Falerina.  He  takes  her  bri^t 
sword,  and  leaves  her  bound  to  a  beecli  iree.  Then  he  arrives  at  a  lake 
inhabited  by  a  siren  whose  song  he  cannot  bear,  as  he  has  previousl) 
filled  his  ears  with  roses — those  ancient  alexipharmics  of  ail  enchaot 
ment.  He  pretends,  however,  to  be  overcome  by  her  musics  and  Ul 
dow^n  as  one  in  a  swoon.  The  siren,  coming  out  from  die  lake,  h 
seizes,  and  while  she  is  still  singing,  her  only  defencet  cuts  ofiF  h* 
head,  and  anoints  himself  all  over  with  her  blood.  This  fiintasti 
unction  aftbrds  him  protection  in  his  next  transe,  wherein  he  figh' 
with  a  bull  with  one  horn  of  iron  and  the  other  of  fire.  Orlando 
accustomed,  as  before,  to  such  battles,  cuts  off  his  legs  and  his  bea* 
and  the  beast  vanishes  beneath  the  earth.  Anon  he  comes  to  a  gal 
of  jewels  guarded  by  an  armed  ass.  On  his  way  a  fair  female  raonste 
by  a  somewhat  indelicate  ex|>cdient,  endeavours  to  blind  him.  H 
repels  her  foul  attack  by  fastening  his  shield  above  his  helmet  Th 
is  a  rare  prodig)%  He  is  covered  with  scales  of  gold,  and  has  eai 
of  two  arms*  length,  which  he  can  bend  at  his  desire,  and  with  whic 
he  is  wont  to  seize  and  bind  his  booty.  His  tail  cuts  like  a  trenchar 
sword,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  causes  the  earth  to  tremble.  Th 
ass  Orlando  kills,  the  carcase  disappears  like  that  of  the  bull,  and  wi( 
it  the  gate  of  jewels.  Next  he  is  tempted  by  a  table  spread  in  tJ 
wilderness^  but  a  Faun  is  concealed  in  the  neighbouring  thicket,  wl 
catches  with  a  chain  all  who  partake  of  the  feast.  This  Faim,  who  h; 
the  face  and  l>reasts  and  arms  of  a  lady,  but  all  the  rest  of  its  formalii 
like  a  loathsome  sequent,  he  slaughters  with  his  usual  facility.  Aft 
this  he  encounters  a  giant — 

Nc  di  cotal  b^ittagliii  dubltava, 
Perchc  in  sua  vita  n'avea  falte  tante 
Che  poca  cm^  di  questa  se  dava. 

But  about  this  particular  giant  there  is  something  imusiiaL  He  h 
learnt  that  as  soon  as  he  has  despatched  him  two  other  giants  \\ 
arise  in  his  stead,  and,  after  these  are  killed,  four  more  in  theirs,  th 
eight,  and  so  on  in  a  geometrical  ratio  which  Orlando,  albeit  n 
usually  distingiiished  for  intellectual  subtil ty,  is  arithmetician  enouj 
to  know  will  soon  produce  a  result  which  will  be  alarming  even 
him  ;  he  is  content  therefore  with  killing  the  giant  and  canyi 
the  twin  result  captive,  though  he  might  have  given  himself  Jt 
trouble  by  one  captive  instead  of  t%vo.  Now,  the  garden  of  Faleri 
can  only  be  utterly  destroyed  by  tearing  off  a  certain  botij 
from  a  lofty  tree  which  bears  golden  apples  as  large  as  a  mar 
head,  on  no  stem  at  all  to  speak  of.  The  hero  forms  a  kind  of  t€ 
tudo  of  tm^gs,  and  under  tliis  approaches  the  fatal  tree ;  he  sevc 
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^^   Haridax 
^B  sc»tuplii 


tile  bOQgh,  and  immediately  all  is  night.  With  returning  day  nothing 
ts  seen  but  an  open  champaign,  with  the  unfortunate  Falerina  still  fas- 
tened to  the  beecli,  the  sole  remaining  timber  of  her  once  largely 
wooded  estate. 

This  little  taste  of  the  wonders  of  Bojardo's  romance  may  probably 
suffice  the  reader,  who  will  not  wish  to  learn  how  Falerina  afterwards 
conducted  the  knight  to  the  enchanted  grotto  of  the  fay  Morgana;  how 
Haridano^  the  fay's  doughty  champion,  %vhose  strength  increased  in  a 
sc»tuplicate  proijortion  to  that  of  his  adversary,  fought  with  the  Pala- 
jnile  underneath  the  water;  and  how,  after  a  series  of  equally  or 
•onderful  adventures,  Orlando  at  last  succeeded  in  liberating  his 
liroiher  heroes  who  had  been  so  long  confmed  in  Morgana's  dungeons. 

Some  amusing  flmtastical  conceits,  known  to  the  Italians  as 
gkiribmi^  are  scattered  throughout  the  poem.  Orlando,  on  one  occa- 
sion, is  caught  in  a  iron  net,  where  he  has  been  without  food  or  sleep 
for  two  days  and  nights,  when  he  sees  a  white-bearded  friar  whom  he 
beseeches  to  assist  him.  The  friar  consoles  him  by  bidding  him  die 
tt  a  good  Christian,  telling  him  to  be  patient  like  this  saint  who  was 
cruci^cd;,  or  like  tJiat  who  was  skinned ;  in  fine,  goes  through  the 
whole  history  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  and  concludes  by  advising 
him  to  thank  God  in  heaven.  Quoth  the  miserable  Orlando  modestly, 
"Cursed  be  the  ass  that  carried  you  hither  !  i  thank  him,  but  not  for 
ihis.**  Brunello,  king  of  Tingitana,  the  famous  dwarf  who  stole  Fron- 
tibttc  Sacripant's  horse  in  the  way  Sancho's  Dapple  was  stolen  by 
Gtncs  de  Pasamonte,  is  one  of  the  warriors  who  accompanies  Agra- 
mamt  to  France.  His  ensign  may  interest  students  of  heraldry.  It 
is  of  his  own  invention,  simple  yet  sublime— a  goose  argent  sitting  on 
its  egg  in  a  field  gules.  By  this  Brunello,  who,  being  a  nmms  hoim^ 
mnirally  affects  antiquity,  proves  his  descent  from  the  very  earliest 
OfB ;  for,  says  he,  every  faithful  servant  of  the  Gospel  allows 

chc  I 'oca  v*era  ncl  principio — 

that  ID  the  beginning  was  the  goose.     This  attempt  at  a  pun  depends 
of  coufse  on  the  Vulgate  Hoc  erat  inprindpio. 

Translations  of  Bojardo  are  rare,  and,  with  one  well-known  excep- 
tion, unlucky.  Faults  of  style  may  be  forgiven,  which  confuse  in  one 
insipid  confection  the  austere  heroism  of  Homer  with  the  Hghl 
tMuiiiiag^e  of  Lucian.  These  only  change  the  famous  helmet  of 
Mambrina  which  saved  Rinaldo  from  the  king  of  Scricane  into  a 
bafbcr*s  basm ;  only  substitute  an  ordinary  oaken  staff  for  tliai  en- 
chanted lance  of  Astolfo,  which  crowned  him  with  soman^  \mAe^ecve^ 
UmttU;  bat  those  :irc  not  of  this  nature  which  arise  ftom  a  VuovrtcAst 
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of  Italian  almost  as  limited  as  was  that  mythical  Frenchman's  of 
English,  who  translated  Bidpai's  "  Kalilah  and  Dimnah  "  by  ladamnte 
Kaiiiah,  and  considered  "  Love's  last  shift "  fairly  if  not  elegantly  re- 
l)rcsented  by  ia  derniere  chemise  del  amour.  Such  faults  it  is  somewhat 
disheartening  to  find  after  a  preface  in  which  the  translator  flatten 
himself  he  has  never  wandered  from  the  true  sense  of  the  author. 

It  has  been  said  that  Bojardo  borrowed  the  high-sounding  names 
of  many  of  his  Saracen  heroes,  such  as  Gradasso,  Sobrino,  Agra- 
mante,  Sacripante,  and  Mandricardo,  from  the  names  of  the  peasants, 
farmers,  and  labourers  on  his  estate  at  Scandiano.  That  the  poet 
was  very  kind  to  his  vassals  may  be  assumed  from  a  proverb  said  to 
have  been  originally  used  in  his  time,  Iddio  ti  manda  a  casa  i  Bojardi\ 
but  that  he  carried  his  kindness  so  far  as  to  enrol  their  names  in  the 
temple  of  fame  is  not  evident.  If  there  be  still  such  family  names  in 
Scandiano  as  those  above  mentioned,  which  it  has  been  asserted  there 
are,  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  the  people  took  them  from  the  poet  as 
that  the  poet  took  them  from  the  people.  Probably  only  such  appella- 
tions will  on  examination  be  found  as  Gradasso  or  Marfisa,  used 
generically  to  express  a  male  or  a  female  bully,  and  not  as  patronymics. 
Many  of  his  names  are  borrowed  directly  from  Turpin,  who  debonairly 
obliges  us  with  their  derivation.  Orlando  or  Rotolando  was  so  called 
because  he  rolled  himself  along  the  ground  as  soon  a^  he  was  bom  ; 
Malagigi,  or  Maugis,  from  the  fairy  finding  him  mal-gist,  ill-located 
under  a  hawthorn.  The  term  Rodomonte  is  indeed  expressly  excluded 
by  common  report  from  those  supposed  to  be  taken  by  Bojardo  from 
his  tenants.  This  name,  as  the  tale  runs,  occurred  to  him  by  a  sort 
of  divine  inspiration  as  he  was  one  day  riding  around  his  domain. 
He  was  so  rapturously  delighted  with  it,  that  on  his  return  all  the 
bells  were  set  a-ringing  at  his  request.  Luckily  for  such  sober 
people  of  Scandiano  as  may  have  looked  on  bell-ringing  as  a 
scandalous  nuisance,  this  was  the  only  nominal  birth  succeeded  by 
such  a  vulgar  expression  of  satisfaction.  Some  of  his  names,  as  Rug- 
gero,  are  well  known  to  the  old  romances.  But  allowing  all  the 
names  of  both  Pagan  and  Christian  heroes  to  be  taken  from  the  pea- 
sants of  Scandiano,  scores  of  appellations  of  other  characters  remain — 
of  demons  such  as  Libicocco  and  Draghinaccia,  of  ladies  such  as 
Ludna  and  Doralice,  and  of  giants  such  as  Fuggiforca  and  Bari- 
gaccio,  which  we  may  well  suppose  were  never  borne  as  hereditary 
titles  by  any  family  of  this  world 

It  is  easy  with  Gravina  to  allegorise  the  "  Innamorato "  into  a 
treatise  on  ethics— a  sentence,  we  know,  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a 
good  wit.    But  many  object  to  an  allegorical  interpretation  unless 
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they  find  it  for  themselves,  and  allegorical  interpretations  are  no  less 
plentiful  than  blackberries.  If  there  be  in  it  any  allegoric  interest,  it 
is  always  secondary ;  the  allegoiies  are  not  like  those  of  Spenser's 
"Faiiy  Queen,"  which,  too  often  disdaining  a  position  in  the  back- 
ground, have  been  well  compared  to  ghosts  appearing  in  the  daylight. 
No  more  favourable  opportunity  for  an  allegorical  interpretation 
exists  throughout  the  whole  poem  than  that  of  the  Medusa  in  the 
channing  episode  of  Prasildo  and  Tisbina,  improved  by  Bojardo 
from  Boccace.  Medusa  cannot  behold  herself,  and  none  can  gather 
the  golden  bough  but  by  refraining  from  gazing  on  her  face.  The 
interpretation  of  Medusa  by  Conscience  is  here  supported  by  a  suc- 
ceeding stanza,  which  gives  us  Fraud  for  a  guide  to  the  loadstone 
gate  of  wealth.  Origilla,  who  steals  Orlando's  horse  and  sword,  is 
as  true  a  type  of  the  selfish  impudence  which  the  courtesan  calls  love, 
as  Biandimarte,  Orlando's  friend,  is  of  generous  self-sacrifice  and 
honest  afifection. 

On  a  comparison  of  this  poem  with  that  of  Ariosto,  it  may  seem 
to  possess  more  vigour  than  vivacity,  the  "  Furioso  "  more  vivacity 
than  vigour.  The  hall-mark  of  the  former  is  strength  ;  the  latter 
clothes  itself  with  grace  as  with  a  garment.  The  one  is  male,  the 
other  female  poetry.  Bojardo,  to  borrow  an  illustration  from  Dr. 
Johnson,  could  hew  a  Colossus  out  of  a  rock,  but  he  was  unable, 
like  Ariosto,  to  cut  heads  out  of  cherry-stones.  If  the  poetry  of 
Ariosto  be  preferred  by  some,  the  palm  of  superiority  of  construction 
must  be  awarded  to  Bojardo  by  all.  The  stories  in  Ariosto  are  like 
loose  jewels  lightly  attached  to  the  garment  they  adorn,  but  those  in 
Bojardo  are  like  threads  of  gold  woven  at  random  in  the  woof  of  the 
stuff  itself.  The  stories  in  the  "  Furioso  "  are  streams  cut  off  from  the 
great  sea  of  the  subject ;  in  the  "  Innamorato  "  they  fall  again  into  the 
sami  vast  ocean  out  of  which  they  rose. 

Bojardo  seems  always  in  harmony  with  his  subject.    Not  so  those 

who  preceded  or  those  who  followed  him.     Luigi  Pulci,  forexample, 

parodies  the  old  romances  in  his   "Morgante  Maggiore,"  where 

Orlando's  prayer  and  the  death  of  the  giant  by  the  bite  of  a  sea-crab 

remind  the  reader,  in  their  extravagance,  of  some  of  the  conceits  in 

fte  "  Ricciardetto."    Ariosto,  though  not  so  open  as  Pulci  in  his 

bughter,  yet  tells  his  tale  with  a  half-smile,  as  if  mocking  the  credulity 

of  his  audience.  The  latter  appears  to  have  misconceived  the  character 

of  Bojardo's  hero.   Bojardo  would  probably,  had  his  luck  allowed  him, 

have  filled  Orlando  with  the  fine  frenzy  of  poetic  inspiration,  where 

Ariosto  has  converted  him  into  a  pure  and  simple  fool.  Great  credit  is 

also  dae  to  Bojardo  for  the  round  unvarnished  delivery  of  hiB  nanalvvt% 

fOk  enrrtn,   no.  1771,  a 
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There  are  in  the  commencements  of  his  cantos  few  of  those  dry,  trik, 
tedious  moral  maxims  which  introduce  and  interrupt  Ariosto's  songsji 
and  none  of  the  ridiculous  rhapsodies  about  Raphael,  Christ,  Gabrie^ 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  begin  and  end  cf( 
division  of  the  work  of  Pulci.  Pious  addresses  to  what  Pulci  calls  thfi 
Holy  Pelican  seem  a  little  out  of  place  in  the  hurly-burly  of  battle,  o 
set  in  the  midst  of  a  merry  tale.  Probably,  however,  they  were  as  mud 
in  fashion  in  his  day  as  the  "  beloved  brethren  "  and  "  dear  friends 
of  our  preachers  of  the  present,  and  for  the  same  reason — when 
speaker  was  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  the  repetition  of  such  insig 
nificant  formulse  allowed  him  time  to  collect  his  thoughts  of  what  wa 
to  follows  Another  merit  of  Bojardo  is  his  introduction  of  love,  % 
which  some  allusbn  has  been  already  made.  Charlemagne,  he  sayi 
was  not  equal  to  Arthur,  because  the  former  kept  his  gates  shut  i 
the  face  of  love,  and  he  accounts  for  Turpin's  omitting  to  mentia 
Orlando's  subjection  to  this  passion  by  saying  the  Archbishop  feara 
to  be  disrespectful  to  the  Paladin,  if  he  declared  that  love  cow 
quered  the  brave  soldier  who  conquered  everjahing  else  under  the  sui 

That  the  style  and  language  of  Bojardo  is  rough  and  uncoul 
it  is  difhcult  to  deny.  Still,  there  are  passages  here  and  there 
at  least  equally  graceful  with  those  of  Ariosto,  and  justice  reminds  us 
that  death  forestalled  the  elder  poet  from  bestowing  such  careful 
revision  on  his  work  as  contributed  probably  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  success  of  the  younger.  Like  Lucretius,  Bojardo  was  the  first  to 
move  his  foot  in  the  right  path,  and  the  road  which  he  found  rugged 
and  full  of  mire  he  made  solid  and  level  for  his  successor. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  mention,  in  conclusion,  a  certain 
Bemi,  who  was  bom  at  Lamporecchio,  a  place  which  the  readers  of 
the  "  Decameron  "  will  remember  in  connection  with  the  masculine 
prowess  of  the  dumb  Masetto,  about  the  year  of  Bojardo^s  death. 
This  man  undertook  a  recasting  or  rifadmmto  of  Bojardo's  work. 
The  result  of  his  labour  was  favourable,  as  it  saves  it  to  the  indolent 
reader.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  an  alteration  of  the  old  orthography 
and  Lombard  terms  of  Bojardo.  Such  provincial  expressions  as  bnii$ 
for  bramoy  paccia  iox  pazz&,  meggto  for  mezzo^  such  old  words  as  anad 
for  cggiy  inavcrare  for  fertre^  aUotian  for  awtart^  and  sonie  scores  more, 
were  altered  by  Bemi,  who  also  set  a  moral  discourse  of  three  or  four 
octaves  before  each  canto,  in  imitation  of  Ariosto,  to  whom  he  is 
indebted  for  some  of  his  finest  ideas,  and  introduced  such  improve* 
ments  as  met  with  the  censure  of  the  Church.  He  exaggerated  inci- 
dent, and  too  apparently  aimed  at  arousing  ridicule.  A  certain  satiric 
wvacity  of  expression,  rather  singular  than  rarCi  and  more  easily  to  be 
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;  than  explained,  is  to  be  found  in  his  burlesque  style,  familiar  to 
Italians  as  bemisco.  If  Bojardo's  verses,  not  suflTiciently  polished  by 
^t,  may  be  compared  to  coarse  country  folk,  strong  and  well-fed,  but 
^■stitute  of  all  elegance  of  deportment,  Bemi  s,  in  return,  from  their 
absence  of  native  vigour  may  be  called  consumptive  patients  bordering 
on  dissolution  in  spite  of  all  his  artistic  treatment  of  their  disease. 
Domenichi  also  undertook  a  rifacimmio\  his  alterations,  frequent 
jthe  beginning,  grew  gradually  fewer  towards  the  end;  except  in  the 
^t  canto,  he  neither  added  like  Bemi  nor  omitted  a  single  stanza. 
II  like  Bemi  he  made  the  poem  more  popular  by  pandering,  as  has 
en  said  somewhat  severely,  to  public  ignorance  and  idleness,  in 
&tituting  the  fashionable  spelling  and  less  uncommon  words  for  the 
te  orthography  and  peculiar  expression  of  the  original.  Neither 
nor  Domenichi  added  any  essential  part  of  the  story.  The 
tier,  indeed,  omits  some  excellent  verses  on  the  meeting  of  Fiordiligi 
md  Brandimarte.  Bemi's  language  is  his  chief  attraction.  The  Cruscan 
quire,  as  Byron  calls  them,  thought  his  works  worthy  of  quotation. 
They  had  never  read  Bojardo,  says  Panizzt,  Both  the  rifacimenti  k 
^in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  original  as  Dryden's  "Palamon 
cite*^  to  Chaucer*s  "  Knightes  Tale."  All  the  invention  and 
cfaaiader,  all  the  plan  and  architecture  of  the  building,  is  the  work  ol] 
Bojardo ;  Bemi  and  Domenichi  have  but  repaired  the  rafters,  occa- 
siooally  widened  a  staircase,  and  here  and  there  polished  a  stone. 
Of  Bcmi's  tendency  to  amplification  examples  abound.  Bojardo  is 
content  with  calling  his  Eastern  coquette  the  morning  star,  but  Berai 
tells  us  she  is  the  sun.  Bojardo  says  Morgana  gazes  in  the  face  of  her 
Ziliante  as  in  a  looking-glass.  Bemi  says  that  in  the  act  of 
she  melts  as  snow  or  ice.  Bemi's  process  of  polishing  smooths 
ty  all  characteristic  angles.  Wlien  Ferrau,  that  descendant  of 
:>nath  and  prototype  of  Pulci*s  Morgante,  hears  of  the  destruction 
his  fatherland  and  his  family  misfortunes,  he  hastens  away  like 
\  storm -wind — one  hour  seems  to  him  as  long  as  a  hundred  till  he 
meets  his  foes.  Thus  Bojardo.  But  with  Bemi  the  giant  deliberates^ 
nd  acts  after  a  fashion  utterly  unlike  his  usual  self.  In  a  word, 
\\  has  given  us  the  map  of  Bojardo  minus  many  of  its  valleys 
foxAt  of  its  mountiins,  and  yet  he  has  obtained  all  or  nearly  all 
:  cnxltt  of  the  origmal  work.  The  ordinary  Italian  of  the  present 
iy  knows  only  the  adaptation,  too  often  a  travestie  of  the  labour  of 
'  red  or  forgotten.  Well  may  his  ghost, 
^i_...-  lead,  lament,  as  Ovid  lamented^ 

Wo*  tgp  vfnicuhs  fyci:  tiillt  alter  honorc*. 
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I   WISH  to  take  advantage  of  the  attention  which  the  mil 
policy  of  the  Government  has  drawn  to  Malta  in  order  to 
English  people  sottiewhat  better  acquainted  with  the  past  history; 
present  condition,  and  the  actual  wants  of  the  inhabitants  ofi 
important  dependency.    When  the  Government  ordered  7,000  I: 
troops  to  proceed  to  Malta,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  vast  numb 
those  who  wiU  pay  for  the  expedition  had  formed  no  idea  ol 
extent  of  the  island  ;  and  probably  there  were  few  acquainted 
the  fact  that  Malta  has  a  native  population  more  dense  than, 
in  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  three  times 
the  population  of  England,  numbering — -exclusive  of  the  Ro; 
Imperial  troops^not  less  than  150,000,    :ind  inhabiting,  not 
island  J  but  three  islands — ^Malta,  Gozo,  Comino.   From  north- we 
south-east  Malta  has  a  length  of  twenty  miles  ;  its  average  bread! 
not  much  more  than  half  that  distance.     Malta  is  rather  a  li 
island  than  Jersey.     Gozo  is  less  than  a  third  the  size  of  Malta, ; 
is  separated  from  it  by  a  channel  four  miles  wide,  about  the  centtj 
which  stands  the  comparatively  insignificant  island  of  Comino.     \ 
Coincident   with  the  policy  which  has   at   this   moment   mi 
Malta  the  chief  depot  of  British  power  with  reference  to  the  approfl 
ing  re'Setdement  of  territory  in  the  East,  the  Colonial  Ofhce-I 
department  charged  with  the  government  of  Malta — has  obtained 
elaborate  report  from  Mr.  Row^sell^  Director  of  Navy  Contracts,  uj 
the  circumstances  of  this  teeming  population.     But^  before  consid 
ing  the  social  politics  of  Maha^  it  will  be  useful  to  glance  at 
history  of  this  interesting  possession  of  the  British  Crown.     We  ' 
begin  with  St  Paul.     Bedded  deep  into  the  minds  of  EngHshmen 
one  of  the  facts  learnt  in  earliest  school-days,  is  the  identification 
Malta  with  that  Melita  of  which  "  the  barbarous  people  "  showed 
Paul  and  those  who  were  wrecked  with  him  **  no  little  kindnes 
"  the  barbarians  "  who  said  Paul  **  ivas  a  god  "  when  a  viper  wh 
**  fastened  on  his  hand  "  was  shaken   o(T  harmless  "  into  the  q{ 
This,  the  very  foundation  of  common  English  knowledge  of  Malta  i 
the  revered  title  of  :ije  island  to  its  patron  sainl,  \Sv\\o\n^n^i^^ 
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which  has  filled  pages  with  controversy.  Was  it  Malta,  or  was  it 
Melcda  in  Uie  Adriatic,  which  was  the  scene  of  St  Paul's  shipwreck  ? 
The  arguments  against  Malta  may  be  marshalled  in  the  following  order 
— {1)  Faul  speaks  ofhisvessel  as  being  '"driven  up  and  down  in  Adria/* 
which  is  held  to  mean  the  Adriatic.  {2)  Melcda,  on  the  coast  of 
Dahnatia,  is  the  6rst  island  a  vessel  w'ould  reach  when  driven  by  a 
south-easterly  storm  from  Crete.  (3)  **  Barbarians  "  the  people  of 
Malta  could  not  then  have  been,  because  the  historian  Diodorus, 
who  died  about  fifty  years  before  Paul  was  born,'  wrote  of  them  : 
**  ^lalta  is  furnished  with  very  many  and  good  harbours,  and  the  inhabit- 
aots  arc  very  rich,  for  it  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  artificers,  among  whom 
are  excellent  weavers  of  fine  linen.  Their  houses  are  very  stately 
and  beautiful."  (4)  There  are  no  snakes  in  Malta — there  were  none 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  ;  Malta  is  arid  and  rocky,  unsuitable  for  vipers, 
but  Meleda  in  the  Adriatic  is  damp  and  w^oody.  Now  let  us  see  the 
claims  of  Malta.  The  Rev.  Henry  Seddall,  in  his  valuable  "  History 
of  Malta,"  has  set  them  out  with  a  fulness  which  we  cannot  transcribe. 
He  contends,  in  reply,  that  the  whole  of  the  sea  between  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Africa  was  frequently  called  by  the  ancients  Adria  or 
adria  ;  that  "  Euroclydon  '*— the  title  of  the  wind  mentioned  in 
cts  xxviii, — is  not  the  south-east  but  the  north-east  wind  ;  that  the 
rm  "  barbarian  "  in  Paul's  mouth  merely  meant  foreigner  and  would 
ave  been  made  use  of  in  speaking  about  the  Persians  or  Egyptians ; 
t  the  bundle  of  sticks  which  Paul  '*  gathered  "  had  been  washed 
e  from  the  wTeck  of  his  own  vessel,  and  that  the  viper  was  con- 
cealed in  the  faggot,  or — for  Mr.  Seddall  puts  forward  a  second  re- 
joinder on  this  point— that  vipers  afterwards  disappeared  from  Malta 
when  the  island  became  more  frequented  But  perhaps  more 
decisive  than  all  is  the  account  of  the  continuation  of  Paul's  voyage 
to  Rome*  He  tarried  three  days  at  Syracuse,  before  passing  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  and  nothing  is  said  of  bad  weather.  Now,  a  ship 
coming  from  the  Adriatic  might  make  for  S\Tacuse,  but  it  would  be 
out  of  her  course.  It  remains  only  to  add,  that  in  Malta  a  tradition 
has  existed  from  time  immemorial  that  there  St.  Paul  w^as  ^v^ecked, 
while  no  such  tradition  attaches  to  the  isle  in  the  Adriatic*  We  must 
pass  to  subsequent  events. 

When  the  Roman  Empire  w^as  a  second  time  divided  at  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  Malta,  with  ail  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
rrancan^  became  part  of  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  Empire,  and  we 
know  little  or  nothing  of  its  history  until  it  was  conquered  by  Arabs 
in  about  a.d.  870,  Arabs  established  themselves  and,  we  toa.^  ^a.-^, 
arc  still  rstsblishcd,  in  the  island.    For  the  Maltese  peop\e  to-4^"^ 
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retain  in  the  important  matter  of  language  very  substantial  traces  c 
that  conquest.  Arabs  fortified  the  central  city  of  Malta— a  citjfl 
mucli  older  than  Valetta — and  called  it  Medina,  a  name  by  whidi  itl 
is  still  known  to  vast  numbers  of  the  Maltese  people.  By  the  Italian-I 
and  English-speaking  classes  this  older  capital  is  distinguished  ai] 
Notabile  or  Cittii  Vecchia.  The  confusion  of  tongues  in  Malta  is,  in 
fact,  the  root  of  all  difficulty  in  dealing  for  their  improvement  with! 
the  large  native  population.  Nearly  800  years  have  passed  awifj 
since  Count  Roger  of  Normandy  drove  the  Arab  rulers  from  MaltaiJ 
but  in  the  curious  mixture  of  Italian  and  Arabic  which  is  spoken  bjl 
more  than  100,000  of  the  people  of  Malta  it  is  the  latter  that  isstilt| 
the  prevaihng  element.  An  attempt  to  render  a  verse  of  a  popular! 
song  phonetically  has  produced  the  following  result,  from  which  thft  j 
essentially  Arabic  character  of  the  Maltese  language  may  be  easilyj 
discerned : — 

UAGHaAYYES  YAGHMLU    IL   PATfYIET, 

Fli  inscritta  matrimoniali 
Yaghmlu  i!  pattyiet  conjugali 
Li  yiboda  fil  festa  ta  San  Gregor  ; 
Yonsobba  fuk  il  hait, 
Yishtreelha  shriek  kobbait 
Li  ikun  tal  canoebusa 
Ghajih  minun  liggosta  is'smyura  diarusa. 

The  meaning  is,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  true  lover's  engagement  tliat 
he  shall  take  his  bride  to  the  feast  of  San  Gregorio,  and  that,  having 
*'  sat  her  on  a  wall,'*  he  shall  buy  for  her  some  of  the  festival  sweet- 
meat— a  compound  of  sugar,  honey,  and  hemp-seed.    But  this  jargon 
of  the  common  people  of  Malta  is  very  rarely  written ;  they  have  neither 
newspapers  nor  books.     The  talk  of  their  life  is  this  Arabic /^i/^/; 
in  the  miserable  schools  they  are  taught  Italian  and  sometimes  English; 
but  long  before  either  lang\iage  is  mastered,  they  leave  school  for  a 
life  of  labour  or  of  beggary  and  idleness.     To  comprehend  intelli- 
gently the  circumstances  of  Malta  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  government  is  English,   that   the  language  of  the  courts  and 
schools  and  of  the  superior  class  of  nati\Ts  is  Italian,  while  the  great 
mass  of  tlie  people  may  be  said  to  know  nothing  but  ^\rabic>  and  at 
the  same  rime  to  be  ignorant  of  Arabic  literature,  and  to  have  no 
ideas  beyond  their  daily  bread  and  those  suggested  by  the  offices 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     It  would  hardly  be  possible   to 
frame  a  system  better  calculated  for  the   protection   of  ignorance 
and  superstition. 

The  Arabs  stamped  their  language  upon  Malta  ;  but  Christianity 
of  the  darkest  mediseval  tj'pe  has  been  planted  as  deeply^  and  the 
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htter  has  ^tiaogely  enough  tended  to  preserve  the  language  of 
Islam.  The  Roman  Catholic  priests,  accepting  tlie  rude  devotion  of 
the  Maltese  people  as  sufficient  for  all  things,  have  been  the  suc- 
cessful opponents  of  change.  What  mattered  the  Arabic  patois^ 
tbfough  wliich  no  education  could  penetrate,  so  long  as  the  people 
observed  their  fasts  and  feast  days  with  due  penances  and  raerriment  ? 
it  has  happened  that  the  rule  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  preserved 
traces  of  those  whom  they  cast  out;  and  as  for  the  British 
I  Covemmenu  its  hold  upon  the  island  has  been  military',  and  perhaps 
^komeu'hat  culpably  careless  of  the  native  population,  with  which 
^nodiffereQce  has  certainly,  it  must  be  said,  been  mixed  the  conscious- 
^Bliess  of  difhculty  in  dealing  with  a  Roman  Catholic  people  in  the 
~  south  of  Europe  in  any  manner  contrary  to  the  w^ishes  of  a  priesthood 
I  who,  in  appealing  against  any  acts  of  the  heretical  Government  of 
B  England,  would  be  sure  of  unquestioning  sympathy  from  Gibraltar  to 
^BTrseste. 

^P  After  the  conquest  by  Count  Roger,  the  Normans  held  Malta  for 
about  loo  years,  when  it  passed  into  Uie  possession  of  the  Emperors 
of  Germany.  By  the  interference  of  Pope  Urban  IV.  in  a  time  of 
great  commotion,  Malta,  as  part  of  the  Sicilian  State,  was  given  to 
Charles  of  Anjou,  and  thus,  for  a  brief  period,  the  island  became 
^^French*  It  passed,  in  consequence  of  a  royal  marriage  in  1282,  under 
^Pkhe  Crown  of  Arragon;  and  so  it  happened  that  in  1530  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  was  in  a  position  to  cede  the  island  to  the  Knights  of 
John,  and  to  sign  a  declaration  that  **  in  consequence  of  the 
icular  affection  which  is  felt  towards  the  Order,  and  in  consider* 
of  the  important  services  which  it  has  rendered  for  ages  past  to 
^-Christian  republic,  he  granted,  in  his  name  and  in  that  of  his 
iccessors,  to  the  most  reverend  the  Grand  Master,  and  to  the  Order 
ifSt,  John,  as  a  noble^  free  and  unencumbered  fief,  the  city  of  Tripoli 
End  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo,  with  their  entire  jurisdiction  and 
authority  I  civil  as  well  as  military,  subject  to  no  other  condition  than 
r  "  '.  would  annually,  on  the  Day  of  All  Saints  (November  i), 
,  .  falcon  to  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily  in  the  name  of  the  Order."  * 

The  aspect  of  the  island  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  white  and  arid.  The 
population,  about  12,000,  w*as  harassed  and  plundered  hy  corsairs 
from  the  African  coasL  L'Isle  Adam  was  the  first  Grand  Master 
wha  j;ovemed  Malta.  But  it  was  his  near  successor,  De  la  Vallette, 
Hho  wun  the  greatest  place  in  the  annals  of  the  island.  It  was  he 
>vl:.  fir^t  gave  substantial  form  to  its  defences  ;  it  is  after  him  that  the 
new  capital  is  called  Valeru.    Suhan  SoJynian  had  prepared  m  i^^S 
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a  great  qprdiffnn  xa  cniah  t&e  Kmgte  of  Malta,  Tbe  strngg^  was 
pcDJonged  zal  ferodoiis.  MasafX  the  Turkic  commaiider,  saoi- 
^oDoi.  Svooo  raexi  ni  conqoecxig  dxe  resstince  of  die  so^^  position  ol 
Saa  Elmx  TagSL,  in  a  ^^mn  wfxkli  we  b2¥e  seen  has  not  in  3M 
jeazs  berome  qoite  obsolete,  he  onkred  the  bodies  of  the  kn^ts 
who  had  been  siaxn  to  be  sriecred,  their  breasts  to  be  gashec 
widi  the  fixm  of  a  cross^  their  hearts  to  be  phxc^ed  oat,  and  tlM 
bleecfing  corpses,  tied  to  kigs  of  wood^  were  then  set  afloat  in  du 
(firectkn  of  the  fortfnrmnps  whkh  yet  shidded  their  surviviDj 
brodieis  in  anns.  Thar  whkh  is  recorded  of  La  VaQette  shows  tha 
he,  too,  was  capable  of  an  eqrial  atrodrr.  It  ts  said  that,  upon  seeiD] 
the  mutilated  remains  of  hs  comrades,  he  at  once  doomed  all  hi 
Torkisfa  prbooers  to  lose  d&eir  heads,  asd  diat  by  gnns  and  in  otbe 
wiaqrs  he  shot  die  bleeding  sknlls  one  after  anodier  into  the  lines  c 
his  enemy.  After  fbccr  months  of  such  siege,  on  September  6 
relieving  fleet  arrived  from  SidlT.  and  on  the  Sth — ^which  ever  sine 
has  been  held  a  high  holkfay  in  Malta — the  Turkish  fleet  carried  0 
the  besi^eis.  Colonrf  Portery  in  his  **  History  of  the  Fortress 
Malta,"  says  of  La  Vallette  and  his  comrades  :  "  The  heroic  spir 
who  conducted  the  defence  of  Malta,  through  all  its  difliculties  ai 
all  its  dangers,  to  so  glorious  a  conclusion,  ha^e  long  since  return 
to  the  dust  from  which  they  sprang:  the  names  even  of  but  too  ma 
of  them  have  been  lost  to  the  world ;  still  the  memory  of  their  gn 
deeds  remains  as  fresh  and  as  green  as  though  it  was  a  thing  of  yest 
day,  and  the  name  of  Malta  is  never  mentioned,  even  in  this  pre» 
age,  without  calling  up  a  picture  of  the  scenes  enacted  there  duri 
the  summer  of  1565." 

The  government  of  Malta  has  been  at  aU  times  of  a  despo 
character.     Thirty  years  after  the  great  si^e,  when  Valetta  in 
rising   prosperity   was   attracting  people   from  Notabile,  the  oli 
capita],  the  Grand  Master,  Martino  Garzes,  regarded  this  migrati 
with  disfavour,  and,  in  order  to  redress  the  balance  and  to  make  1 
attractions  of  Notabile  successful  against  those  of  Valetta,  he  p 
claimed  the  former  city  a  sort  of  sanctuar}-.     He  decreed  that 
who  resided  there  should  be  free  from  arrest  for  debt  during  six  yes 
and  also  that  if  any  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Notabile  committed 
offence  or  gave  cause  of  civil  complaint  outside  its  walls,  the  case  m 
be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  tribunals  of  that  city.     One  of 
least  popular  Masters  was  Castelar.   I  do  not  know  if  my  friend 
very  distinguished  Spanish  orator  of  our  time  claims  connection  n 
him;  but  if  he  does,  he  may  boast  a  pedigree  as  illustrious  as  thai 
the  ^  ^ourtenays  of  Devon,  for  lYveGwcnd  ^^\£i\aac 
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Castelar  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Byzantine  Emperors.    A 
parallel  might  be  drawn  illustrating  the  conduct  of  Castelar  in  1639 
and  that  of  Sir  Patrick  Stuart,  his  successor,  after  about  200  years,  in 
the  government  of  Malta.    The  most  important  event  in  the  reign  of 
both  occurred  at  the  excited  time  of  the  Carnival.    Castelar,  under 
the  influence  of  Jesuit  fathers,  issued  a  proclamation   to  prevent 
women  from  wearing  masks  during  the  Carnival,  and  threatened  to 
whip  those  who  disobeyed  his  command.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
great  body  of  the  knights  had  a  less  austere  regard  for  the  interests 
of  morality,  and  retaliated  by  sending  one  of  their  number  into  the 
streets  dressed  as  a  Jesuit  father.     At  the  instance  of  the  priests,  this 
bight,  one   Salvatico,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.     But  imme- 
diately a  tumult  ensued  \  knights  and  people  flew  to  the  Jesuit 
quarters,  and,  finding  the  priests  had  escaped,  wrecked  the  place. 
Then,  hurrying  away  to  the  castle  in  which  Salvatico  lay,  they 
demanded  and  obtained  his  release.     Their  next  move  was  to 
Castelar*s  palace.      Forcing  their  way  into    the   Grand   Master's 
presence,  they  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  island, 
and  at  length  prevailed.     But  this  was  never  forgotten,  and  Castelar 
was  never  forgiven.     In  1846,  the  English  Governor  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  a  Scotchman,  probably  a  good  Presbyterian,  certainly 
father-in-law  of  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  who  had  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  in  the  island,  felt  that  he  could  not  accord  the 
permission  his  predecessors  had   been  wont    to  give  for  holiday 
Carnival  from  Saturday  to  Ash -Wednesday.     He  wished  to  exclude 
the  Sunday  from  the  privileges  of  masking  and  masquerading.     He 
had  the  42nd  Highland  regiment  at  his  back,  and  in  his  head  very 
httle  respect  for  the  people  of  Malta.     He  accordingly  withheld  the 
customary  authority  "  to  mask  in  the  public  streets  on  the  Sunday," 
^nd  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  Valetta  was  in  uproar.      On  the 
Sunday,  young  men  paraded  the  streets  dressed  in  the  Geneva  gown 
and  the  white  tie  of  Protestant  clergy.     A  mob  assembled  ;  a  oxy 
^as  raised — "  To  the  Protestant  Church,"  but  nothing  worse  than 
yells  disturbed  the  scanty  congregation  assembled  inside  the  edifice 
^hich  had  been  built  at  the  cost  of  Queen   Adelaide.     At  the 
Governor's  palace,  the  infuriated  people  smashed  a  drum  and  a  fife 
belonging  to  the  Highlanders,  and  the  Governor  ordered  the  police — 
fortunately  not  the  Scotchmen — to  disperse  them.     This  was  suc- 
cessful, but  it  was  as  fatal  to  the  authority  of  Sir  Patrick  Stuart  as  his 
leaning  to  the  Jesuits  had  proved  to  Castelar. 

The  first  mention  0/  England  in  connection  with  t\\e  period  ol 
the  Grand  Masters  occurred  in  1688.     An  English  fleel  airatd  ^X 
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Malta,  under  the  nominal  command  of  one  of  those  three  dukes 
whom  the  vicious  life  of  Charles  IL  imposed  in  high  place  among 
his  subjects.     His  Majesty's  natural  son  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  as 
Admiral  of  this  fleet,  claimed  from  the  Grand  Master  the  title  of 
**  Highness,"     He  had  fired  a  salute  which  had  been  acknowledged 
from  the  forts  of  Malta,  and  then,  having  sent  his  compliments  on 
shore,  was  in  return  addressed  by  Caraffa  as  **  your  Grace."    It  is 
said  that  the  account  of  the  English  Reformation  most  in  repute 
among  the  priests,  monks,  and  public  of  Malta,  even  at  the  present 
day,  is  that  Henr}-  VI II-,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  a  wife  and  to  many  ^ 
younger  and  more  beautiful  woman  (Anne  Boleyn),  sought  the  coa- 
sent  of  the  Pope,  and,  failmg  to  obtain  it,  threw  oflF  the  CathoHc  faith, 
upon  which  his  subjects,  siding  with  their  king,  ditl  the  same  ;  and  ir» 
the  time  of  Carafl'a,  a  Neapolitan  and  a  member  of  a  great  eccle- 
siastical  family,  this  facile  identification  of  the  English  as  partisans 
of  adultery  would  be  more  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men.     At  all  events* 
he  sternly  refused  as  Grand  blaster  to  salute  the  Duke  of  Graftort 
with  any  royal  title,  and  the  fleet  sailed  away  without  any  meeting: 
having  taken  place  of  the  Admiral  and  Caraffa.     At  this  moment,  it- 
is  interesting  to  recall  to  mind  the  claim  of  Russia  to  the  possession. 
of  Malta.     In  1768,  during  a  war  with  the  Turks,  a  Russian  Eeet^ 
under  the  command  ot  Admiral  Spiritoff,  took  shelter  diere.     The 
Admiral  sent  home  accounts  of  the  importance  of  Malta  which  excited- 
the  desires  of  the  Russian  Government.     Intrigues  were  set  on  foot, 
which  lasted  until  the  Kmperor  Paul  I.  was  appointed  Grand  Master 
in  1799,  and  into  the  year  following  (tSoo),  in  which  the  island  be- 
came a  British  possession.     The  chief  event  in  that  inten^al  w*as  the 
capture  of  Malta  by  the  French.     In  1797,  Buonaparte  wrote  to 
Talleyrand:   "Why  do  we  not  take  possession  of   Malta?     Four 
hundred  knights  and  five  hundred  soldiers  are  all  the  garrison  of 
Valelta,     1  have  purposely  confiscated  the  prrsessions  of  the  Order 
in  Italy.     With  the  islands  of  Sardinia,  Malta,  and  Corfu,  we  should 
be  masters  of  the  whole  Mediterranean."     In  his  **  History  of  the 
French   Revolution,"  Thiers  says  :  **  Buonaparte  wished  to  obtain 
possession  of  Malta  because,  commanding,  as  it  does,  the  navigation 
of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  important  as  a  stepping-stone  to  Egypt." 
Accordingly,  in  179S,  a  French  fleet  appeared  ofl"  Malta,  and  quickly 
found  pretext  for  a  quarrel  with   Hompesch,  an  Austrian,  who  was  at 
that  time  Grand  Master.     On  June  12  Valelta  surrendered,  and  on 
the  17th  Hompesch  quitted  Malta  for  Trieste,  where  he  died  in  1805, 
having  in  1799  resigned  the  office  of  Grand  Master,   to  which  for 
_      belligerent  reasons  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  wa^  aw^^ixv^^,  T^ua 
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ended  the  rule  of  the  Grand  Masters,  which  had  lasted  for  268  years. 
i  For  the  next  two  years  Malta  belonged  to  the  French,  and  was  made 
to  share  in  the  vagaries  of  that  revolutionary  time.  There  were 
"trees  of  liberty,"  and  that  which  is  now  the  Strada  Reale  was  the 
"Rue  des  Droits  de  THomme."  Then  followed  the  blockade  by 
Nelson,  the  conspiracy  within, — so  deadly,  that  Vaulois,  the  French 
commaDder,  ordered  that  every  native  in  Valetta  having  a  knife 
should  break  off  the  point  so  that  it  might  not  be  used  as  a  dagger ; 
and  finally,  on  September  7,  1800,  the  evacuation  of  the  forts  by  the 
French  garrison,  their  embarkation  for  return  to  France,  and  the 
solemn  cession,  at  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Maltese 
people,  of  the  island  and  its  dependencies  to  Great  Britain. 

WTiat  have  we  done  with  it  ?  About  forty  years  ago,  thinking 
that  all  was  not  right  in  Malta,  the  British  Government  sent  the  late 
Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  and  Mr.  John  Austin  as  Commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  Maltese  people.  In  a 
private  letter,  dated  from  Malta  in  1837,  Sir  George  Lewis  wrote : 
"The  people  are  an  Arab  race,  descended  from  the  Saracens  who 
obtained  possession  of  the  island.  Their  physiognomy  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Jewish.  They  are  a  gloomy  people;' 
they  never  seem  to  laugh,  or  sing,  or  dance  3  their  amusements,  if 
such  they  can  be  called,  are  of  a  religious  cast,  such  as  processions 
on  saints'  days.  They  are  exceedingly  ignorant,  and  not  unnatiurally, 
as  there  has  been  no  education  for  the  poor,  very  little  for  the  rich, 
and  no  free  Press.  There  is  a  pernicious  race  of  nobles,  who  trans- 
mit their  titles  to  all  their  sons,  together  with  fortunes  varying  from 
;^5oo  to  ;^4o  or  ;^5o  a  year,  and  a  self-imposed  inability  to  follow 
any  money- making  occupation.  These  people  are  ignorant,  narrow- 
Diinded,  stupid,  and  rapacious  of  public  money ;  and  it  would  be 
^^  if  their  titles  could  be  abolished.  There  is  also  a  numerous 
body  of  priests,  more  than  a  thousand,  including  the  regulars,  to  a 
population  of  1 20,000.  The  priests  are,  for  the  most  part,  bigoted 
and  ignorant,  and  their  incomes  are  most  pitiful,  varying  from  ;^io  to 
;f  30  or  ;^4o  a-year.  The  misery  which  prevails  among  the  mass  of 
the  people  is  caused  by  the  excess  of  their  numbers." 

At  that  time  free  trade  was  not  the  rule  in  England,  and  it  did  not 
appear  monstrous  to  these  Commissioners  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
revenue  of  Malta  should  be  derived  from  a  tax  of  loj.  a  quarter  upon 
inoiported  wheat,  which  adds  about  \d.  to  the  ijlb.  (the  rotolo)  loaf  of 
the  Maltese  people.  But  of  late  the  pressure  of  this  tax  upon  a  very 
poor  population  has  compelled  the  attention  of  the  Engliski  Govern- 
ment^ and  in  iSyy  Mr.  Rowsell  was  commissioned  "  to  examm^  Xiifc 


question  ot  the  taxation  of  food  in  that  island, "^ — a  work  which 
has  performed  with  signal  ability.     Of  the  total  revenue,  amound 
to  ji^" 1 76,002,  Mr  Rowsell  found  that  ^106,226  was  in  1876  derii 
from  import  duties  and  ^^7,496  from  ships  frequenting  the  port.    1 
duty  of  I  OS.  per  quarter  on  wheat  is  levied  equally  upon  tlie  BonJ 
grain,  the  weight  of  which  averages  5 10  lbs.,  and  upon  the  E^ypt 
wheat,  weighing  no  more  than  462  lbs.  a  quarter.     Evidence  tal 
from  labourers  of  all  sorts  in  towns  and  villages  of  Malta  shows  1 
wheaten  bread  is  their  chief  food ;  that  they  eat,  when  they  can 
it,  on  an  average,  about  5  lbs.  of  bread  per  man  per  day;  that 
abolition  of  the  duty  would  reduce  the  cost  of  that  quantity  of  bl 
by  about  n/.,  and  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  farm  and 
labourers  is  about  is.  3^/.  a  day.     Under  these  circumstances, 
curious  and  instructive  to  read  the  evidence  of  Maltese  lando^ 
including  the  nobility,  who  believe  themselves  interested  in  main  tail  | 
the  duty.     Fourteen  gentlemen  of  Malta,  "  nobles,  landed  piopri* 
and  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,"  had  an  interview  w^ith 
Commissioner  at  Notabile.     To  the  first  question  :  '*  Is  the  brc 
tax  complained  of?"  they  replied,  with  one  accord  :  "  Giammai 
lamenft)  sui/a  tassa  del pane^'  ("  There  is  no  complaint  about  the  br? 
tax  '*),    Question  6  was:  **  What  effect  do  you  suppose  the  abolitid 
the  tax  would  have  upon  the  rent  of  land?"    Their  answer  is  % 
pathetic  :  "  Effctto  furustissima P*  ("The  most  disastrous  effect'*),! 
exclaimed  without  hesitation,  and  went  on  to  declare  that  their  \ 
w^ould  and  couM  produce  nothing  but  com — a  statement  which 
surely  prove  fallacious  should  the  duty  be  abolished  and  an  abui 
supply  of  wuter  be  provided  for  agricultural  puqioses  (in  accori 
with  Mr.  Batcman's  report  in  1867)  within  the  island     The 
General  and  the  Bishop's  Assessor  w^ere  xtry  plain-spoken  at 
interview  with  the  Royal  Commissioner.     They  said:  ''  If  more 
are  required,  it  would  be  better  to  raise  the  tax  on  wheat  rather 
impose  a  tax  on  property,  because  the  Church  would  be  toui 
more  nearly  by  this  latter  than  by  any  other  tax."    A  house-tax 
objected  to,  because  "  the  Church  property  would  feel  it."     **  O] 
w^hole,  they  desired  to  leave  things  as  they  arc.'^     For  honi 
ness,  it  would  be  difficult,  even  in  the  long-drawn  records 
Churchy  to  beat  the  statements  made  by  these  Roman  Cai 
ecclesiastics. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  there  are  in  Malta  100,000  people 

are  more  or  less  pinched  for  want  of  cheap  bread,  and  that 

would  be  \d,  a  pound  cheaper  if  the  tax  on  the  import  of  wheat 

reduced  from   10s.  to  is,  ;  and  we  may  assMU\^  (uilW^t  ihat 
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reduce  that  duty  is  and  ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment.   The  question  then  arises,  What  is  the  requisite  amount  of 
revenue,  and  how  is  that  revenue  otherwise  to  be  obtained?    It 
appears  that  in  the  Government  establishments  of  Malta  there  are  no 
fewer  than  1,157  employhy  whose  annual  cost  is  ^73,303.    As  an 
employer,  the  Government  is  extravagant.     There  are  more  officers 
and  clerks  than  are  necessary,  there  are  no  copying  machines, ''  and 
ail,  even  the  most  trivial,  things  are  copied  by  hand.''    Nor  does  the 
Government  shine  to  greater  advantage  as  a  landowner.     Let  those 
who  clamour  in  England  for  "nationalisation  of  the  land*'  learn  a 
lesson  from  Malta.    The  Crown  owns  about  one-third  of  the  island. 
The  Crown  has  also  much  house  property,  the  whole  producing  a 
rental  of  about  ^35,000  a  year.     "  The  Collector  of  Land  Revenue 
estimates  the  return  to  Government  at  about  3  per  cent,  overhead." 
But  it  is  the  custom  in  Malta,  originating  probably  with  English 
officers,  for  the  Crown  to  pay  the  cost  of  repairs  and  embellishment, 
which,  upon  the  whole  property,  amounts  to  about  ^4,300  a  year, 
"exclusive  of  repairs  to  houses  appropriated  for  the  public  service." 
So  that  if  the  Government  were  to  sell  the  Crown  property  in  Malta 
at  this  low  valuation,  and  were  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  Three  per 
Cents.,  the  whole  charge  for  repairs  and  administration,  exceeding 
together  ;£"5,ooo  a  year,  would  be  saved,  and  all  complaints  imputing 
favouritism  in  granting  leases  would  be  stopped.     Considering  that 
Malta  pays   the  Governor  a  salary  as  large  as  that  which,  up  to 
General  Grant's  time,  was  considered  adequate  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  ;    that  the   finances  of  the  island  also  provide 
salaries  for  the  English  Chief  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and 
the  Auditor-General ;  considering  also  that,  in  addition   to  these 
Items,  the  island  pays  ;;^  5,000  as  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  of 
its  military  defence,  it  does  seem  a  little  hard  that  exemption  from 
Maltese  taxation  is  claimed  for  everything  consumed  by  the  garrison. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  account,  the  Maltese  must  remember  that  the 
presence  of  the  English  in  the  island  brings  them  great  gain.     It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  1837  only  one  steam-ship— a  vessel  of  187 
tons— entered  the  port  of  Malta.  Last  year,  2,540  steamers,  an  aggre- 
gate of  2,378,386   tons,  entered  the  port,  and  "  deducting  22,000 
tons  of  coal  delivered  annually  in  Malta  for  the  use  of  the  British 
fleet,  there  remains  about  260,000  tons  of  coal  taken  by  the  steamers 
touching  at  the  island." 

Education  in  Malta  is  cheap,  bad,  and  neglected.  There  are 
schools  called  lyceums,  at  which  the  charge  is  \s.  per  family,  sevtiiL 
members  of  the  same  fkmily  being  token  for  the  single  fet.    "V^l  \iv^ 
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number  of  pupils  at  the  two  lyceums  in  1876  was  only  494  ;  andii 
tlie  Government  University,  at  which  the  fee  is  2/.  6d,  per  family,  th« 
number  of  students  was  219.  The  degree- taking  standard  at  the  Maltl 
Government  University  is  not  so  high  as  the  average  requiremenl 
in  any  good  English  middle-class  school.     Upon  these  wretchei 
institutions  the  Government  expends  ^4,399,  and  ^£"5,692  upoi 
primary  schools  of  a  similarly  inefficient  character.     Mr.  SeddaB 
who  lived  many  years  in  Malta,  says  that  the  people  of  the  village 
**  are  not  a  whit  better  educated  than  the  Bedouin  Arabs.     I'hc 
know  nothing  of  the  Government  under  which  they  live.   A  labounB 
man  once  informed  me  that  the  Sultan  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  tl 
island/'     And  he  proposes  a  remedy.      He  says  :  "  Abolish  A 
Italian  language  as  soon  as  possible  as  the  language  of  the  courts 
justice.     Substitute  the  English   language.     The   Maltese  are 
Italians  ;  they  never  were  Italians.     They  are  Arabs.    Very  few 
them  understand  Italian.    Most  of  them  understand  Arabic.     But  ^ 
it  would  be  impossible,  for  many  reasons,  to  adopt  the  Arabic  language 
in  Malta — as  the  Maltese  language  is  not  pure  but  cormpted  Arabu 
— why  should  not  the  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  be  adopted' 
Why  not  have  the  English  language  well  taught  in  every  school 
Why  not  insist   on   every  child,  rich   and  poor,  being  taught  tH 
English  language,  since,  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  he  must  U 
taught  some  language  besides  his  own  before  he  can  begin  to  acquin 
information  from  books  ?    I  cannot  see  why  this  should  not  be  done 
except  that  the  step  would  be  displeasing  to  the  priests."     It  i 
probably  true  that  "  the  priests  systematically  discourage  education. 
Mr*  Seddall  says  that  "the  study  of  the  English  languagei  fo 
instance,  which  is  recommended  and  encouraged  in  the  Govemmeu 
schools  of  Malta,  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  the  study  c 
English  books  and  the  acquisition  of  English  ideas.     The  power  c 
the  priests  would  then  decay  and  die.     In  self-defence,  therefore 
they  oppose  education."    Mr,  Rowsell  thinks  the  fees  might  bi 
increased  with  advantage  both  to  education  and  to  the  revenue,  an< 
that  one  of  Her  ^lajesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  should  be  sent  ou 
to  make  suggestions  "■  for  improving  the  means  of  education  ii 
Malta.*^  J 

I  cannot  commend  the  resolution  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  reduq 
the  duty  on  wheat  by  one-half  A  bolder  policy  of  abolition  wouli 
have  been  better  for  the  character  of  our  Government  in  Malta.  Th 
other  fiscal  changes  now  adopted  by  Sir  M.  Hicks- Beach  are  of  les 
important  character,  and  are  probably  adequate  to  meet  the  expend 
jture.     They  are  those  which  have  been  advised  'b'j  "NIt  ^^o' 
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omitting  all  the  bolder  features  of  his  report,  such  as  his  proposal  to 
deal  with  the  Crown  lands  by  sale  or  by  the  grant  of  perpetual 
leases.  It  is,  however,  something  that  the  attention  of  Great  Britian 
should  have  been  called  to  its  duty  in  regard  to  these  150,000 
Maltese  subjects  of  the  Crown.  But  the  reforms  which  are  promised 
are  very  insufficient  I  hope  that  another  forty  years  will  not  pass 
before  more  is  done  for  the  Maltese.  I  am  much  disposed  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Seddall  as  to  the  English  language.  To  ninety-nine  Maltese 
out  of  every  hundred,  and  to  every  British  soldier  and  sailor,  sen- 
tenced by  the  Italian-speaking  Courts  of  Malta,  the  proceedings  of 
those  Coiurts  are  utterly  unintelligible;  and  it  is  not  denied  that  even 
after  the  reduction  of  the  wheat  duty  by  one-half  is  carried  out,  the 
very  poor  working-class  will  still  pay  more  taxation  per  head  than  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  the  Maltese.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  no  dependency  of  the  British  Crown  more 
difficult  to  deal  with,  and  none  in  which  matters  of  administration 
and  finance  require  a  more  firm  and  skilful  handling. 

ARTHUR  ARNOLD. 
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MOLLY    TREFUSJS. 


^  ATO  W  the  Graces  are  four  and  the  Venuses  two^ 
-^  '     And  ten  is  the  Number  of  Muses; 
For  a  Muse  and  a  Grace  ami  a  Venus  are  you^ — 
My  dear  little  Moiiy  Trefusis  /  '* 


_'4 


So  he  wrote,  the  old  bard  of  an  "  old  niagaziae  \ " 

As  a  study  it  not  without  use  is, 
If  we  wonder  a  moment  who  she  may  have  been, 

This  same  *'  little  Molly  Trefusis  !  " 

She  was  Comish.     We  know  that  at  once  by  the  **  Tre  ; ' 

Then  of  guessing  it  scarce  an  abuse  is 
If  we  say  that  where  Eude  bellows  back  to  the  sea 

Was  the  birthplace  of  Molly  Trefusis. 

And  she  lived  in  the  era  of  patches  and  bows, 

Not  knowing  what  rouge  or  ceruse  is  ; 
For  they  needed  (I  hope)  but  her  natural  rose, 

The  lilies  of  Molly  Trefusis. 

And  I  somahow  connect  her  (I  frankly  admit 
That  the  evidence  hard  to  produce  is) 

With  Bath  in  its  hey-day  of  Fashion  and  Wit, — 
This  dangerous  MoUy  Trefusis. 

I  fancy  her,  radiant  in  ribbon  and  knot 

{How  charming  that  old* fashioned  puce  is  !), 

All  blooming  in  laces,  fa!  lals  and  what  not^ 
At  the  Pump  Room,— Miss  Molly  Trefusis. 

I  fancy  her  reigning,— a  Beauty, — a  Toast, 

WTiere  Bladud's  medicinal  cruse  is  ; 
And  we  know  that  at  least  of  one  Bard  it  could  boast,— 

Th^  Comi  of  Queen  Molly  Tie(\i%\a. 


u^ 


Molly  Tre/usts, 

It  says  she  was  '*  Venus."    I  doubt  it.     Beside 

(Your  rhymer  so  hopelessly  loose  is  ! ), 
His  **  little  "  could  scarce  be  to  Venus  applied, 
If  fitly  to  Molly  Trefusis, 

No>  no.     It  was  Hebe  he  had  in  his  mind  ; 

And  fresh  as  tlie  handmaid  of  Zeus  is, 
And  rosy,  and  rounded,  and  dimpled,— you1l  find,^ 

Was  certainly  Molly  Trefusis  I 

Then  he  calls  her  '*  a  Muse**'    To  the  charge  I  reply 
That  we  all  of  us  know  what  a  Muse  is ; 

It  is  something  too  awful, — too  acid,^too  dr),— 
For  sunny -eyed  Molly  Trefusis, 

But  **a  Grace/'    There  I  grant  he  was  probably  right 
(The  rest  but  a  verse-making  ruse  is) ; 

It  was  all  that  was  graceful, — intangible, — light, 
The  beauty  of  Molly  Trefusis  ! 

Vias  she  wooed?    Who  can  hesitate  much  about  that. 

Assuredly  somewhat  obtuse  is ; 
For  how  could  the  poet  have  written  so  pat 

*My  dear  little  Molly  Trefusis  !" 

Qd  was  wed  ?    That  I  think  w^e  must  plainly  infer, 
Since  of  suitors  the  common  excuse  is 
To  lake  to  them  Wives.     So  it  happened  to  her, 
Of  couree,— "  little  Molly  Trefusis ! '' 

To  the  Bard  ?    *Tis  unlikely.     Apollo,  you  see, 

In  practical  matters  a  goose  is ; — 
Twas  a  knight  of  the  shire,  and  a  hunting  J. P., 

Who  carried  oflf  Molly  Trefusis  ! 

And  you'll  find,  I  conclude,  in  the  '*  GentUman'<  \r<r^  ," 
At  the  end,  where  the  pick  of  the  news  is, 

''On  ih  n^bnk),  at » (he  Ba^k^  to  Sir  Hilary  Bra^, 
IVtth  a  fortune,  Miss  Molly  Trefusis.'* 

Thereupon  »  ,  But  no  farther  the  student  may  pry  ' 
Love's  temple  is  dark  as  Eleusts  ; 
L     bo  here,  at  the  threshold,  we  part,  you  and  I, 
^^       From  •*dcar  little  Molly  Trefusis." 

r 
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SAVAGE  MODES  OF  PRAYER. 


IN  the  same  way  as  a  child  is  insensibly  educated  by  the 
efforts  of  an  adult  to  place  himself  on  its  level,  so  any  tribe 
savages  is  to  some  extent  modified  by  the  time  that  a  sti 
fitted  himself,  by  long  residence  among  them  and  the  acquisitioQ 
their  language,  to  tell  us  anything  about  them.  This  primary 
culty,  amounting  theoretically  to  insuperability,  might  alone 
to  invahdate  most  of  the  received  evidence  which  asserts  or  d( 
concerning  savages  anything  whatsoever  in  broad  general 
But  when  the  evidence  concerns  religious  ideas,  another  difficulty  ij 
superadded,  and  one  which  appertains  to  the  subject  of 
alone — the  reserve,  that  is  (attested  by  too  many  travellers  to 
specific  references),  with  which  savages  guard  their  stock  of 
mental  beliefs.  The  delicacy  manifested  by  the  most  skilled  of 
Iowa  Indian  tribe  to  communicate  fully  or  freely  on  religious  sob* 
jects,  lest  they  should  bring  on  themselves  or  their  nation  some 
calamity,^  indicates  the  feeling  that  probably  underlies  such  religioii 
reticence.  If  a  savage  dare  not  pronounce  his  own  name,  much  le*; 
the  names  of  his  dead,  it  is  a  fair  matter  of  wonder  how  he  htfi 
become  so  free  with  the  names  and  attributes  of  his  divinities  as  ID 
have  rendered  it  possible  for  such  systematic  representations  of  Ml 
theology  as  are  current  to  appear  before  the  world. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  ethnology  as  to  the  nature  of  prayer 
among  savages  is  slighter  than  on  most  subjects  relating  to  them, 
partly  from  the  natural  disregard  paid  to  such  matters  by  most 
Christian  missionaries,  partly  from  the  secret  and  hidden  character 
of  prayer,  which  alone  would  make  its  study  impossible  ;  but  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  religious  supplication  of  » 
certain  kind  enters  more  deeply  than  might  be  supposed  into  the 
daily  lives  of  the  lower  races  of  mankind.  Says  Ellis  of  the  Society 
Islanders  :  "  Religious  rites  were  connected  with  almost  every  act  of 
their  lives.  An  ubu  or  prayer  was  offered  before  they  ate  their  food, 
planted  their  gardens,  built  their  houses,  launched  their  canoes,  cast 

'  Schoolcraft,  Indion  7n6cs,  iVi.  26S» 
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Lbeir  nets,  and  commenced  or  concluded  a  journey."'  In  the 
Fijian  Islands  business  transactions  were  commonly  terminated  by  a 
I  wish  or  prayer ;  and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  priest  would 
f  before  a  battle  that  the  gods  he  addressed  would  prove  them- 
» stronger  than  the  gods  of  his  (bes,  promising  them  hecatombs 
in  the  event  of  victory.  But  the  mere  fact  of  such  prayers 
i  of  less  interest  than  the  actual  formulas  used  :  these,  however,  have 
:  rarely  been  thought  worth  recording. 

Vcxording  to  a  recent  African  traveller,  it  is  a  daily  prayer  in 
parts  of  Guinea:    '*Oh,  God,  I  know  thee  not,  but  thou 
St  me  :  thy  aid  is  necessary  to  me  ; ''  or  again  :  "  Oh,  God,  help 
we  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  live  to-morrow:  we  are  in  thy 
f"*     A  Bushman,  being  asked  how  he  prayed  to  Cagn  (recog- 
Jby  his  txibe  as  the  first  being  and  creator  of  all   things), 
in  a  low  imploring  tone :  *'  Oh,  Cagn  ;  oh,  Cagn,  are  we 
^yoxxt  children?  do  you  not  see  our  hunger?   give  us  food;** 
he  added,  '*  he  gives  us  both  hands  full."  ^     It  further  appears 
t  the  Bushmen  address  petitions  to  the  sun,  to  the  moon,  and  to  the 
\  f  and  the  Kamschadals,  who  might  dispute  with  them  the  lowest 
t  of  humanity,  had  a  rude  form  of  a  prayer  to  the  Storm-God, 
,  was  uttered  by  a  small  child,  sent  naked  round  the  ostrog 
bell  in  its  uplifted  hand  :  **  Gsanlga,  sit  down  and  cease  to 
the  mussel  is  accustomed  to  salt,  not  to  sweet  water  ;  you 
"make  me  too  wet,  and  from  the  wet  I  must  freeze,     I   have  no 
dothes ;  see  how  I  freeze."  *     In  a  certain  Mrican  tribe  it  is  said 
tbe  usual  for  the  men  to  go  every  morning  to  a  river,  and  there, 
'  splashing  water  in  Uieir  faces^or  throwing  sand  over  their  heads, 
clasping  and   loosing   their  hands  and  whispering  softly  the 
Eksuvais»  to  pray  :  "  God,  give  me  to-day  rice  and  yarns,  gold 
grj'-beads,  slaves,  riches,  and  health ;  make  me  active  and 

:  Zulus  of  Africa  and  the  Klionds  of  India  supply  good  illus- 

of  savage  prayer.    The  head  man  of  a  Zuhi  village,  at  the 

r  of  a  bullock  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  thus  addresses  them 

aycr:  **  I  pray  for  cattle  that  they  may  fill  this  pen.     I  pray  for 

iny  people  may  come  to  this  village  of  yours  and  make 

^orify  you.     I  also  ask  for  children,  diat  this  village 

*  EiUtt  P^yntiian  H^turchet^  u  350. 

*  Reide,  Sava£^  Afrua^  536, 

•  Capt  MmtUy  Magatitu,  July,  1874* 

•  Bl«k.  /  R^Ikl&rf,  IS,  18. 

•  Sldler,  ,  ^  280. 

*  Wmiti,  A^/Arijk?/<^udtr  Aa/Hfvv/Jitr^  U,  170, 
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may  have  a  large  population  and  that  your  name  may  never 
to  an  end."^  The  Khonds,  also,  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  boDqi 
would  express  their  wishes  with  rather  more  emphasis :  *'  Let  i 
herds  be  so  numerous  that  they  cannot  be  housed;  let  chiUieB 
abound  that  care  of  them  shall  overcome  their  parents,  as  shiU 
seen  by  their  burnt  hands."  Or  again  they  would  ask,  that  A 
swine  might  so  abound  that  their  fields  should  require  no  od 
ploughs  than  their  "rooting  snouts;"  that  their  poultry  might  bei 
numerous  as  to  hide  the  thatch  of  their  houses ;  that  neither 
frog,  nor  worm  should  be  able  to  live  in  their  drinking  pondl 
neath  the  trampling  feet  of  their  multitude  of  cattle.* 

These  may  be  taken  as  fair  samples  of  primitive  prayer;  but 
only  just,  as  against   the  inference  that  a  savage's  prayeis 
reference  solely  to  the  good  and  evil  things  of  this  world,  to 
indications  of  higher  sentiments.     The  Yebus  of  Africa,  with  &e 
bowed  to  the  earth,  are  said  commonly  to  pray,  not  only  for  piai 
vation  from  sickness  and  death,  but  for  the  gifts  of  happiness 
wisdom^    The  Tahitian  priest  praying  to  the  god  by  whom  it 
supposed  that  a  dead  man's  spirit  had  been  required,  that  the 
the  latter,  especially  that  one  for  which  he  had  lost  his  life,  m^ 
buried  in  the  hole  he  dug  in  the  ground,  and  not  attach  to 
survivors,  points  to  the  occasional  presence  of  a  moral  motife 
prayer,  though  even  here  the  deprecation  of  further  anger  on  thefi 
of  the  gods  appears  the  principal  object  of  concern.^   So  far,  indeeu 
the  whole,  does  it  seem  true  that  neither  do  thoughts  of  morality  ■ 
of  a  future  state  enter  as  factors  into  savage  prayer;  and  so  little  d^ 
any  ethical  distinction  appear  in  the  savage  conception  of  suped 
tural  powers,  that  not  unfrequently  supplication  is  directed  to  tj 
attainment  of  ends  morally  the  reverse  of  desirable.  Like  the  Rooi 
tradesman  praying  to  Mercury  to  aid  him  in  cheating,  the  Noot 
warrior  would  entreat  his  god  that  he  might  find  his  foes  asleep^ « 
so  kill  a  great  many  of  them.*    But  perhaps  the  best  illustratioo 
the  perverted  use  of  prayer,  is  a  prayer  employed  by  a  clan  of  tl 
Hervey  Islanders  when  engaged  on  a  thieving  and  murdering  e 
pedition,  and  uttered  as  near  as  possible  to  the  dwelling  of  i 
person  about  to  be  robbed.     It  is  apparently  addressed  to  Roii| 

*  Callaway,  Religious  System  of  the  Amatu/u,  Ft  iu  182. 
«  Latham,  Descriptive  Ethndogy^  ii.  437-444. 

■  Waitz,  Anthropologie  der  Naturvblker^  ii.  169. 
«  Ellis,  i.  402. 

*  Brmton,  Myths  oftht  New  Worlds  297. 
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^Qro,  the  great  Polynesian  god  of  war,  and  is  thus  translated  in 
" ,  Gill's  "  Myths  and  Songs  of  the  South  Pacific  :''»— 

We  are  on  a  thieving  expedition  ; 
Be  close  to  our  left  side  to  give  aid; 

Let  all  be  wrapped  in  sleep  ; 
Be  as  a  lofty  cocoa-nut  tree  to  support  us. 

\  god  is  then  entreated  to  cause  all  things  to  sleep  :  the  owner  of 

house  is  entreated  to  sleep  on,  likewise  the  threshold  of  the 

the   insects,  beetles,  earwigs,  and  ants  that  inhabit  it,  the 

.  post,  the  several  rafters  and  beams  that  support  it ;  and  after 

\  thatch  of  the  house  has  been  asked  to  sleep  on,  the  prayer  thus 

ades  : — 

The  first  of  its  inmates  unluckily  awaking 
Pnt  soundly  to  sleep  again. 
If  the  divinity  so  please,  man^s  spirit  must  yield. 
O  Rongo,  grant  thou  complete  success. 

If,  however,  we  may  hope  to  find  anywhere  indications  of  a 

jber  purpose  in  prayer  than  the  attainment  of  merely  temporary  or 

needs,  we  must  seek  it  (nor  is  the  search  entirely  vain)  in 

rites  of  religion  which,  firom  the  highest  to  the  lowest  levels  of 

,  are  customary  upon  the  entrance  of  a  fresh  life  on  the  stage 

world's  trials  and  sorrows.     The  popular  saying  that  the 

\  of  a  child  at  its  christening  are  the  cries  of  the  devil  going 

fwt  of  it,  expresses  identically  the  same  belief  which  still  prompts 

^Oor  savage  contemporaries  to  drive  evil  spirits  from  a  new-born 

fcfcild  by  rites  of  mysterious  spiritual  efficacy;   and  it  is  probably 

\  to  the   indigenous   prevalence  of  baptism   among    many  savage 

■\tiibcs  that  some    Catholic  missionaries,   complacently  identifying 

cooTcrsion  with  immersion,  have  owed  the  success  of  their  efforts. 

It  would  at  least  be  interesting  to   know  whether  baptism  was  a 

aafive  Afiican  rite  at  the  time  that  the  Capuchin  MeroUa  baptised 

withhisown  hands  13,000  negroes,  and  Padre  Jerom  da  Montefarchio 

Ws  100,000  in  the  space  of  twenty  years.^    Mungo  Park  gives  an 

account  of  a  purely  heathen  festival  held  about  a  week  after  the  birth 

of  a  child,  at  which  a  priest  taking  the  latter  in  his  arms  would  pray, 

soliciting  repeatedly  tiie  blessing  of  God  on  the  child  and  all  the 

company.    And  Bosman  tells  of  a  priest  binding  ropes,  corals,  and 

other  things  round  the  limbs  of  a  new-bom  child,  and  exorcising  the 

spirits  of  sickness  and  evil.* 

It  cannot,  however,  be  proved  with  ccxXsimty  that  such  rites  are  of 

'  E  ISO,  '  PinkertOD,  xvL  304.  «  JHd.  388,  874. 
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native  growth  wherever  they  have  been  found,  though  similai 
of  natural  impurity,  of  natural  anxiety,  may  well  have  contr 
make  them  common  all  the  world  over.  With  this  reservat 
suffice  to  recall  some  illustrations  drawn  from  the  most  div( 
of  the  world,  beginning  with  the  most  touching  form  of  th* 
.  as  it  is  told  of  a  tribe  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  priest,  present 
relations  with  food  with  which  to  notify  the  event  to  the  go 
the  birth-festival,  would  thus  petition  the  latter :  "  This  is 
of  the  litde  child  :  take  knowledge  of  it,  ye  gods.  Be  kin 
Do  not  pelt  him  or  spit  upon  him  or  seize  him,  but  let  hi 
plant  sugar  canes."  *  In  New  Zealand,  the  tohunga  or  pries 
a  green  branch  into  a  calabash  of  water,  sprinkled  the  child 
and  made  incantations  according  to  its  sex  ;^  yrhilst  in  th 
Islands,  where  the  child  was  immersed  in  a  taro  leaf  i 
water,  the  ceremony  was  intimately  connected  with  their 
tribes  and  dedication  for  future  sacrifice.'  Crossing  over  to 
we  find  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Guiana  the  nati 
dancing  about  an  infant  and  dashing  water  over  it,  fini 
ceremony  by  passing  his  hands  over  its  limbs,  muttering  all 
incantations  and  charms.*  In  some  North  American  tri 
having  been  boiled  with  a  certain  sweet-scented  root,  and 
having  been  first  thrown  into  the  fire  and  the  rest  distribu 
company  by  the  oldest  woman  present,  the  latter  would  tl 
short  prayer  to  the  Master  of  Life,  on  behalf  of  the  child,  t 
might  be  spared  and  that  it  might  grow ;  and  if,  at  the  fes 
to  commemorate  the  child's  first  slain  animal,  one  of 
persons  present  would  entreat  the  Great  Spirit  to  be  kind 
and  let  him  grow  to  be  a  great  hunter,  in  war  to  take  mj 
and  not  behave  like  an  old  woman,  it  cannot  be  said  t" 
prayer  was  purely  selfish  in  its  aim  or  confined  solely  t 
necessities.* 

The  rite  of  baptism,  says  Mr.  Brinton,  was  of  immcm 
quity  among  the  Cherokees,  Aztecs,  Mayas,  and  Peruvians 
of  water  as  symbolical  of  spiritual  cleansing  clearly  app< 
instance,  in  the  prayer  of  the  Peruvian  Indian,  who  after 
his  guilt  would  bathe  in  the  river  and  say:  **  Oh,  river,  n 
sins  I  have  this  day  confessed  unto  the  sun,  carry  then 
the  sea,  and  let  them  never  more  appear."  ^  It  has  often 
on  the  original  authority  of  Sahagun,  how  the  Mexican  n 

»  WUliams,  Fiji,  176.  »  Dieffcnbach,  28.  •  C 
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ig  the  new-born  child,  would  bid  it  approach  its  mother,  the 
goddess  of  water ;  prayiiig  at  the  same  time  to  her  that  she  would  re- 
ceive it  and  wash  it,  would  take  away  its  inherited  impurity,  make  it 
I  ^od  and  clean,  and  instil  it  with  good  habits  and  manners  J 
^H    The  mere  enunciation  of  a  wish  often  amounts  among  savages  to  a 
^Hmptete  prayer,  it  being  conceived  that  the  expression  of  desire  is  of 
^■ore  moment  than  the  manner  of  such  expression :  such  a  conception 
^^tSX  surviving  among  ourselves  at  certain  wishing  towers,  wishing  gates, 
or  oo  the  occurrence  of  certain  natural  phenomena.     In  Fiji  it  was 
common  to  shout  aloud,  after  drinking  a  toast,  the  name  of  some 
object  of  desire,  and  this  was  equivalent  to  a  prayer  for  whatever  it 
Blight  be — for  food,  wealth,  a  fair  wind,  or  even  for  the  gratification 
of  cannibal  gluttony*    Franklin  tells  how  some  Indians  disappointed 
in  the  chase  set  themselves  to  beat  a  large   tambourine  and  sing 
in  address  to  the  (ireat  Spirit,  praying  for  relief,  their  prayer  con- 
fliiting  solely  of  three  words  constantly  repeated,^  the  tambourine 
probably   being  employed   for  the  same  purpose  that  the    Sioux 
Ifidkns  kept  a  whistle  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  their  gods,  namely, 
lo  make  their  invocation  audible.     The  Ahts,  praying  to  the  moon, 
ictimcs  say  no  more  than  tetchy  tecchy  that  is,  Health  or  Lifej 
it  is  curious  that  the  nide  savages  of  Brazil  exclaim  /M,  teh^  to 
same   luminary,^     The  Sioux  would  sometimes  say  :    "  Spirits 
the  dead,  have  mercy,"   adding  thereto   a  notification  of  their 
whether  for  good  health,  good   luck  in  hunting,    or  any- 
*     The  Zulus,  however,  carry  the  principle  of  brevity  to 
Nc,   for  sometimes  in  their  prayers  to  the   spirits   of  the 
dead   they    "  think  it   even    enough    to  call   upon  them   without 
siying  what  they  want,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  spirits  know,  so 
that  the  mere  utterance,  ^  People  of  our  house,'  is  a  prayer/'^    AVTien 
we  consider  how  large  a  place  the  spirits  of  the  dead  fill  in  the 
savage's  spirit-world,  it  appears  possible  that  many  of  the  prayers 
jpnd  lacrifices^  said  to  be  offered  to  the  Great  Spirit  or  unkno\sTi 
■ifinilie^,  are  really  addressed  to  the  aH-controUiug,  ever-present 
Buits  of  the  departed. 

H  If  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  a  great  many  travellers  in  all 
B'  vrld,  the  case  of  the  Yezidis,  who  to  the  recognition  of 

B»^    ,  ng  are  said  to  join  actual  worship  of  the  chief  power  of 

^B  ■  BAACfofk,   liL  570-3.     For  lutptisn^al  rites   in   Northern    Europe    before 
^priilbttity,  see  Mallet,  N&rthtfn  Atiti^uities^  205. 
WL  •  Fmtiklin,  y^urney  t&  tht  Polar  Sia^  255, 
^k  •  TyloT,  Primittrt  Cuiturt^  ii.  299. 
^B  •  SchcH>J*:/a/'4  Ati/iaft  7ri^j^  in,  2JJ, 
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evil,  represents  no  exceptional  phase  of  human  thought  Yet  eves 
the  Yezidis,  according  to  Dr.  Latham,  are  said  to  be  impropedf 
called  Devil-worshippers,  since  they  only  try  to  conciliate  Sattfl^ 
speak  of  him  with  respect  or  not  at  all,  avoid  his  name  in  all  didr 
oaths,  and  are  pained  if  they  hear  people  make  a  light  'use  of  it' 
In  Equatorial  Africa  it  is  said  that  whilst  Mburri,  the  sjMrit  of  eri^ 
is  worshipped  piously  as  a  tyrant  to  be  appeased,  it  is  not  considend 
necessary  to  pray  to  Njambi,  the  good  spirit*  Harmon  says  fr. 
tinctly  of  all  the  different  Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountun^ 
that  they  pray  and  make  frequent  and  costly  sacrifices  to  the  bid 
spirit  for  delivery  from  evils  they  feel  or  fear,  but  that  they  sddaB  ; 
pray  to  the  supreme  good  spirit,  to  whom  they  ascribe  every  peifec* ' 
tion,  and  whom  they  consider  too  benevolent  ever  to  inflict  evil  on  1 
his  creatiu'es.^  There  is,  indeed,  little  doubt  that,  if  a  certain  amount  < 
of  evidence  suffices  the  requirements  of  proof,  we  must  yield  consent  to 
the  fact,  in  itself  neither  incredible  nor  unintelligible,  that  many  savage 
tribes,  recognising  and  believing  in  a  good  and  powerful  spirit,  make 
that  very  goodness  a  reason  for  their  neglect  of  him,  addressing  their 
petitions  instead  to  the  mercy  of  that  other  spirit  to  whose  power  for 
evil  they  conceive  the  world  to  lie  subject*  There  is,  however,  mudi 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view,  that  the  mind  in  its  primitive  state 
is  unconscious  of  this  moral  dualism  in  the  spirit  world,  attributing 
rather  (in  perfect  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  human  relation- 
ships) good  and  bad  things  alike  to  the  agency  of  the  same  beingSi 
according  as  they  are  influenced  by  transitory  impulses. 

Thus,  according  to  Castren,  an  antagonism  between  absolute  good 
and  absolute  evil  finds  no  place  among  the  Samoyeds.  They  have  no 
extreme  divinities'  corresponding  in  their  attributes  to  Ahriman  and 
Ormuzd.  "  The  human  temper  is  the  divine  temper  also,  good  and 
bad  mixed."  *  Mburri,  which,  according  to  one  writer,  is  the  evil 
spirit  in  Equatorial  Africa,  is,  according  to  another,  the  good  spirit, 
or  at  least  the  less  wicked  of  the  two,  both  the  good  and  bad  re- 
ceiving worship,  and  being  endowed  with  much  the  same  powers.  The 
Beetjuans,  venerating  Murino  as  the  source  of  all  good  and  evil  that 
happened  to  them,  were  not  agreed  as  to  whether  he  was  endidy  a 
beneficent  or  a  malevolent  being ;  and  if  they  thanked  him  for  benefits^ 
they  never  hesitated  to  curse  him  for  ills  or  for  wishes  unfulfilled*   "  To 

'  Latham,  Descriptive  Ethnology^  ii.  187. 

*  Reade,  Savage  Africa^  250. 

■  Harmon,  Journal  of  Voyages^  363. 

*  Lord  Karnes,  History  of  Man^  vol.  iv.,  asserts  this  of  many  tribes,  the 
TshttiMtts,  Hottentol%  and  others.     See  also  pp.  234,  238,  297. 

'  Latham,  n-'^-^'^ive  Ethnology^  i.  480. 
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the  very  same  image/*  says  Bosman  of  the  negroes,  "  they  at  one 
litDc  make  oflTcrings  to  God  and  at  another  to  the  devil,  so  that  one 
image  serves  them  in  the  capacity  of  god  aad  devil/*  It  was  untrue, 
he  declares,  that  the  negroes  prayed  and  made  oflerings  to  the  devil, 
though  some  of  them  would  try  to  appease  a  devil  by  leaving  thou- 
sands of  pots  of  victuals  standing  ever  ready  for  his  gratification  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  de\il  was  annually  banished  from  their  towns 
with  great  ceremony,  being  hunted  away  with  dismal  cries,  and  his 
spirit  pelted  with  wood  and  stones  J 

The  evidence,  again,  in  this  respect  concerning  the  aborigines 
America  is  important  The  ^Vinnebagoes  are  said  to  have  had  a 
tnidition  that  soon  after  the  creation  a  bad  spirit  appeared  on  the 
scene,  whose  attempts  to  vie  with  the  products  of  the  Good  Spirit 
resulted  in  making  a  negro  in  failure  of  an  Indian,  a  grizzly  bear  in 
failure  of  a  black  one,  and  snakes  endowed  with  venom  ;  he  also  it 
was  who  made  all  the  worthless  trees,  thistles,  and  weeds,  who  tempted 
Indians  to  lie,  murder,  and  steal,  and  who  receives  bad  Indians  when 
they  die.  Christian  influence  is,  however,  suspected  among  this  tribe, 
so  that  the  tradition  is  of  no  value  to  the  argument.  Turning  to  other 
evidence,  amid  the  reiterated  statements  of  Schoolcraft  of  the  original 
dualism  of  Indian  theology,  whereby  the  Indian  was  careful  **  to 
guard  his  good  and  merciful  God  from  all  evil  acts  and  intentions, 
I  by  attributing  the  whole  catalogue  of  evil  deeds  among  the  sons  of 
men  to  the  Great  Bad  Spirit  of  his  theology,"  we  yet  find  this  ad- 
mission, that  "  it  is  impossible  to  witness  closely  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies which  the  tribes  practise  in  their  sacred  and  ceremonial  socie- 
ties without  perceiving  that  there  is  no  very  accurate  or  uniform 
discrimination  between  the  powers  of  the  two  antagonistical  deities/'  ^ 
Pond,  who  resided  with  the  Sioux  Indians  for  eighteen  years, 
had*  he  says,  ^^tiy  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
such  matters,  declares  that  it  was  *'  next  to  impossible  to  penetrate  " 
into  the  subject  of  their  divinities;  but  he  was  never  able  to  discover 
**thc  least  degree  of  evidence  that  they  divide  the  gods  into  classes 
of  good  and  evil,"  nor  did  he  believe  that  they  ever  distinguished 
the  Great  Spirit  from  other  divinities  **  till  they  learnt  to  do  so  from 
intercourse  with  the  whites,"  for  tliey  had  no  chants,  feasts,  dances, 
nor  sacrificial  rites,  which  had  any  reference  to  such  a  being,  or 
which,  if  they  liad,  were  not  of  recent  origin.^    Of  the  same  people 

»  I*lnkerl6n,  »vu  402,  530, 

*  Schoolcf  aft,  Intiian  J'riUi^  Iv.  635-7.  1"^^  admission  quoted  seems  to  cancel 
the  itdieinent*  repeated  clearly  and  positively  in  i.  16,  17,  32,  3^»  "jlS,  m\4\\\.  (}0* 
of  fl  ilimlism  asf  decided  as  ihai  between  Ahriman  and  Ormvizd.    lu  \,  'i^  Vv\*  %»a)^ 
ihMt  the /iltr/  notice  of  sucb  a  doctrine  occurs  in   Chjukvo'ix,  Voyagi  to   Ni/rtK-^ 
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says  Mr.  Prescott,  a  man   related  to  and    resident   among  thei 
many  years:  "  As  to  their  belief  in  enl  spirits,  they  do  not  undex"- 
stand  the  difference  between  a  great  good  spirit  and  a  great  ev'il 
spirit,  as  we  do.     The  idea  the  Indians  have  is  that  a  spirit  ca-J^ 
be  good  if  necessarj^  and  do  evil  if  it  thinks  fit"    They  "  kno"«*^ 
very  little  about  whether  the  Great  Spirit  has  anything  to  do  wit^^ 
their  affairs  present  or  future."    Their  idea  of  the  Great  Spirit  is  c^^ 
the  vaguest  possible  kind,  since  they  lack  entirely  any  conception  c^  * 
his  power,  or  of  the  mode  of,  or  of  a  reason  for,  man^s  creation.    Th^^ 
Great  Spirit  they  believe  made  everything  but  the  wild  rice  and  th^^ 
thunder  ;  and  they  have  been  known  to  accuse  their  deity  of  badness 
in  sending  storms  to  cause  them  misery.^     In  the  same  way  the:^ 
Comanches  of  Texas  neither  worship  the  evil  spirit  nor  are  awan^ 
of  his  existence,   "attributing  everj^thing  to  arise  from  the  Great: 
Spirit,  whether   of  good  or  evil,"^     Had   tlie  ancient  Jews  becm 
described  by  Creek  travellers  instead  of  by  themselves,  we  may 
fairly  suspect  that  Ihey  would  have  been  introduced  to  posterity  as  a 
people,  consciously  theistic  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  as  addicted 
in   most  of   their  rites   to    demonolatry   and   the    propitiation  of 
imaginary  evil  beings.     The  true  view  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
theology  of  the  lower  stages  of  culture  does  not  admit  of  that  pre- 
ciseness  of  terminology,  of  that  clear  distinction  of  qualities,  of  that 
systematic  marshalling  of  powers,  which  has  been  so  often  predicated 
of  it,  but  that  it  resembles  rather  that  state  of  constant  flux  and 
change  which  marks  the  evolution  of  the  lowest  forms  of  physical 
life  into  determinate  types  of  being.  ■ 

The  Sioux  Indians  abusing  their  Great  Spirit  for  sending  them 
storms,  or  the  Kamschadals  cursing  Kutka  for  having  created  the 
mountains  so  high  and  the  streams  so  rapid,  expose  a  state  of 
thought  relating  to  the  gods  which  is  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  savage's  habitual  dread  of  them,  but  which  is  too  well  authen- 
ticated to  admit  of  doubt.  Franklin  saw  a  Cree  hunter  tie  offerings  (a 
cotton  handkerchief,  looking-glass,  tin  pin,  some  ribbon  and  tobacco) 
to  the  \^lue  of  twenty  skins  round  an  image  of  the  god  Kepoochikan, 
at  the  same  time  praying  to  him  in  a  rapid  monotonous  tone  to  be 
propitious,  explaining  to  him  the  \^lue  of  his  presents,  and  strongly 
cautioning  him  against  ingratitude,*  If  all  the  prayers  and  presents 
made  to  their  god  by  the  Tahitians  to  save  their  chiefs  from  dying 
proved  in  vain,  his  image  was  inexorably  banished  from  the  temple 
and  destroyed.*    The  Ostiaks  of  Siberia,  if  things  went  badly  with 

'  Schoolcnftj  ii.  195,  197  ;  lii.  231.  *  /*«/.  ii  131. 
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them,  would  pull  down  from  their  place  of  honour  in  the  hut  and  in 

every  way  maltreat  the  idols  they  generally  honoured  so  much;  the 

idols,  whose  mouths  were  always  so  diligently  smeared  with  fish  fat,  and 

within  whose  reach  a  constant  supply  of  snuflf  lay  always  ready.* 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  do  the  same  by  their  household  gods,  if  for  a 

long  time  they  are  deaf  to  their  prayers,  and  so  do  the  Cinghalese,*  so 

that  the  practice  is  more  than  an  impulsive  manifestation  of  merely 

local  feeling.    That  such  feelings  occasionally  crop  out  in  civilised 

Catholic  countries  is  matter  of  more  surprise ;  but  it  is  an  authentic 

historical  ip:X  that  the  good  people  of  Castelbranco  in  Portugal 

were  once  so  angry  with  St.  Anthony  for  letting  the  Spaniards 

plunder  their  town,  contrary  to  his  agreement,  that  they  broke  many 

of  his  statues  in  pieces,  and,  taking  the  head  oflf  one  they  specially 

revered,  substituted  for  it  the  head  of  St    Francis.'     Neapolitan 

fishermen  are  said  to  this  day  to  throw  their  saints  overboard  if  they 

do  not  help  them  in  a  storm;  and,  if  occasion  calls  for  it,  the  images 

of  the  Virgin  or  of  St.  Januarius,  worn  in  Neapolitan  caps,  are  in 

^Dger  of  being  trodden  under  foot  and  destroyed.   And  once  during 

a  famine  the  latter  saint  received  very  clear  intimation  that  unless 

corn  came  by  a  certain  time,  he  would  forfeit  his  saintship.* 

It  is  perhaps  a  refinement  of  thought  when  a  present  becomes  an 

^visable  accompaniment  to  a  simple  petition  ;  but  the  principle  of 

^change  once  entered  into,  the  relations  between  man  and  the 

supernatural  lead  logically  from  the  ofiering  of  fruits  and  flowers 

^0  the  sacrifice  of  animals  and  of  men.     Some  Algonkin  Indians, 

mistaking  once  a  missionary  for  a  god,  and  petitioning  his  mercy, 

begged  him  to  let  the  earth  yield  them  com,  the  rivers  fish,  and  to 

prevent   sickness  from  slaying  or  hunger  from   tormenting   them. 

Their  request  they  backed  with  the  offer  of  a  pipe.**    The  whole  of 

the  savage's  philosophy  of  sacrifice  is  contained  in  this  ridiculous 

incident     Prescott  coming  with  some  Indians  to  a  lake  they  were  to 

cross,  saw  his  companions  light  their  pipes  and  smoke  by  way  of 

invoking  the  winds  to  be  calm.*    And  the  Huron  s  offered  a  similar 

prayer  with  tobacco  to  a  local  god,  saying:  "  Oki,  thou  who  livest  on 

this  spot,  we  offer  thee  tobacco.     Help  us,  save  us  from  shipwreck. 

Defend  us  from  our  enemies.     Give  us  good  trade,  and  bring  us  safe 

back  to  our  villages."  ^     In  the  island  of  Tanna,  the  village  priest, 

addressing  the  spirits  of  departed  chiefs  (thought  to  preside  over  the 

growth  of  yams  and  fruits),  after  the  first-fruits  of  vegetation  had 

been  deposited  on  a  stone,  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  on  a  rude  altar 

'  KlazuDy  iii-  'SO,       '  Ktunes,  Hisfpry  of  Man^  iv.  327.  *  Ibid.  \N.  '>>a^. 

4  Klenua,  rL  423.      *  Brioton,  298.      •  Schoolcraft,  iii.  aa6.    "^  "BraXoxi,  a^fl* 
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of  sticks,  would  pray  :  "  Compassionate  father^  here  is  some  food;  eil 
itj  be  kind  to  us  on  account  of  it ;  "  and  in  Samoa,  too,  a  libation  o 
ava  at  the  evening  meal  was  the  offering,  in  return  for  which  the 
father  of  a  family  would   beg  of  the  gods  health  and   prosperity-, 
productiveness  for  his  plantations,  and  for  his  tribe  generally  a  strong 
and  large  population  for  wan^      In  Fiji,  again,  when  the  chief  priest? 
and  leading  men  assembled  to  discuss  public  affairs  in  the  yaquon^fei- 
or  kava  circle,  the  chief  herald,  as  the  water  was  poured  into  ih^^ 
kava,  after  naming  the  gods  for  whom  the  libation  was  prepared^ 
would   say  :   **  Be  gracious,  ye  lords,  the  gods,  that  the  rain  ma^ — 
cease,  and  the  sun  shine  forth ; "  and  again  when  the  potion  was^ 
ready  :  "  Let  the  gods  be  of  a  gracious  mind,  and  send  a  wind  from- 
the  east/*  ^ 

It  is  a  somewhat  obvious  inference,  if  presents  like  these  fail  to^ 
obtain  corresponding  results,  that  the  spirit  addressed  is  not  satisfied, 
and  that  he  requires  a  greater  value  in  exchange  for  the  blessings  at 
his  disposal.  The  crowning  petition,  therefore,  of  disappointed  and 
despairing  humanity  is,  by  an  irrefragable  chain  of  reasoning,  the 
sacrifice  of  a  human  life,  or,  if  this  fails,  of  many  lives*  Long  and 
frequent  were  the  prayers  of  the  Tahitians  to  the  gods  when  their 
chiefs  were  ill,  for,  supposing  that  "  the  gods  were  always  inffuenced 
by  the  same  motives  as  themselves,  they  imagined  that  the  efficacy  of 
their  prayers  would  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  offerings 
with  which  they  were  accompanied/*  Hence,  if  the  disease  grew 
violent,  the  fmits  of  whole  plantain  fields  or  more  than  a  hundred 
pigs  would  be  hurried  to  the  marae;  nay,  not  unfrequently  a  number 
of  men  with  ropes  round  their  necks  would  be  led  to  the  altar  and 
presented  to  the  idol,  with  prayers  that  the  mere  sight  of  them  might 
satisfy  his  wrath. ^  It  does  not  appear  that  on  such  occasions  they 
were  actually  slain,  but  we  seem  here  rather  to  see  the  first  step  towards 
human  sacrifice  than  merely  a  survival  of  it.  For  the  process  is 
naturally  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  least  possible  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
greatest  possible,  though  after  that  point  has  been  reached  there  may 
well  be  a  tendency,  varying  with  the  character  of  a  tribe,  to  fall  back 
upon  make-believe,  curtailed  losses.     The  Mandan  Indians,  Cad  in 

I  repeats,  always  sacrificed  the  best  of  its  kind  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
the  favourite  horse,  the  best  arrow,  or  the  best  piece  of  buffalo;* 
so  that  the  sacrifice  of  their  fingers  was  more  probably  a  form  of 
incipient  human  sacrifice  than,  as   it   sometimes  is,  a  relic  of  tlie 

I     more  complete  self-surrender.     Among  both  the  Aztecs  and  the 

I  »  Tum 
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Maya  people  of  the  New  World  traditions  survived  of  a  time  when 
the  gods  were  content  with  the  milder  offerings  of  fruits  and  flowers; 
and  in  Yucatan  when  hundreds  of  yoimg  girls  were  sacrificed  in  the 
dark  but  sacred  pit  of  Chichen,  there  were  recollections  of  a  time 
when  one  victim  sufficed  the  demands  of  the  spirit-world.    And  in 
this  instance  may  be  seen  how  human  sacrifice,  besides  being  the 
highest  gift  man  could  offer  to  his  god  or  gods,  was  in  itself  a  mode 
of  prayer;  for  whilst  the  victims  stood  round  the  pit,  whilst  the  incense 
burnt  on  the  altar  and  in  the  braziers,  the  officiating  priest  explained 
to  the  messengers  from  earth  "  the  things  for  which  they  were  to 
implore  the  gods  into  whose  presence  they  were  about  to  be  intro- 
duced." >   And  so  the  priests  of  Mexico  used  to  exhort  the  deputation 
of  eighteen  souls  they  sent  to  the  sun  to  remember  the  mission  for 
which  they  were  sent,  the  people's  wants  they  were  to  make  known, 
the  favours  they  were  to  ask  for  their  countrymen.* 

Less  obviously  connected  with  prayer  than  sacrifice  is  dancing, 

a  custom  which  the  civilised  world  has  long  since  ceased  to  regard 

as  in  any  sense  connected  with  religion,  but  which  among  savages, 

besides  being  a  natiual  expression  of  joy  in  life,  of  thankfulness  for 

sun  or  shower,  is  not  unfrequently  a  mode  of  prayer,  a  means 

employed  for  the  attainment  of  desire.     This  at  least  seems  the  case 

with  those  imitative  dances  or  pantomimes  in  which  with  marvellous 

exactitude  the  savage  all  the  world  over  acts  the  part  of  the  animals 

he  pursues  in  the  chase.     The  national  dance  of  the  Kamschadals 

consists  in  the  imitation  of  the  manners  and  motions  of  seals  and 

bears,  varying  from  the  gentlest  movement  of  their  bodies  to  the 

most  violent  agitation  of  their  thighs  and  knees,  accompanied  with 

singing  and    stamping  in   time;*    and  it  is  remarkable    that    in 

Vancouver's  Island  also  there  is  a  seal  dance,  for  which  the  natives, 

stripping  themselves  naked,  enter  the  water,  regardless  of  the  cold  of 

the  night,  and  emerge  "  dragging  their  bodies  along  the  sand  like 

seals,"  then  enter  the  houses  and  crawl  about  the  fires,  and  finally 

jump  up  and  dance  about.^ 

Now,  it  is  intelligible  that  such  facility  and  perfection  of  beast- 
acting  as,  for  instance,  enabled  the  Dog-rib  Indians  to  approach 
and  kill  the  reindeer,  acquired  originally  by  the  necessities  of  the 
chase,  should  be  perpetuated  as  a  religious  ceremony  to  keep  up  a 
habit  of  actual  importance  to  existence.     But  there  are  cases  to 

»  Bancroft,  Natwe  Races,  6^c,  ii.  705.  *  /^id.  iii.  428. 

•  Klemm,  ii.  216,  from  Langsdorf,  ii.  261. 

*  Spro«t»  66.  The  Juangs  of  Bengal  practise  a  bear  dance,  a  pigeon  dance, 
a  pig  daaoe,  a  tortoise  dance,  a  quail  dance,  a  vulture  dance.    Dttilon,  Desc. 
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which  this  explanation  would  hardly  apply,  as,  for  example,  to  the 
Airican  gorilla  dance   which  has  been  so  vividly  described  by  a 
recent  eyc'-witness,  and  which,  he  says,  "  was  a  religious  festival  held 
on  the  eve  of  an  enterprise,"  the  eve,  namely,  of  a  gorilla  hunt.    An 
African  dancing  to  a  drum  and  harp  imitated  closely  all  the  attitudes 
and  movements  of  the  gorilla,  being  joined  in  the  chorus  by  all  the 
rest  present     "  Now  he  would  be  seated  on  the  ground,  his  legs 
apart,  his  hands  resting  on  his  koees,  his  head  drooping,  and  in  his    - 
face  tlie  vacant  expression  of  the  brute.     Sometimes  he  folded  his  I 
arras  on  his  forehead*     Suddenly  he  would  raise  his  head  with  prone 
ears  and  darning  eyes,"  till  in  the  last  act  he  represented  the  gorilla 
attacked  and   killed,^     But,  unless  gorillas  are   ever  killed  by  so  ■ 
clever  an  imitation  of  themselves  that  they  really  mistake  their  African 
neighbours  for  their  own  brothers,  the   gorilla  dance  must,  by  a 
phenomenon  of  thought  not  without  analogy,  be  a  mode  of  prayer  ■ 
for  obtaining  a  desired  result,  the  same  fetishistic  law  of  thought 
prevailing  that  is  traceable  in  the  idea  that  by  pouring  water  on  a 
stone  you  can  bring  rain  on  the  earth,  or  that  you  can  injure  your 
enemy  by  an  injury  to  his  efligy. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  pantomimic  dances  w^ere  employed 
originally  as  a  clearer  expression  than  mere  words  of  the  suppliant's 
wishes,  the  acting  of  a  hunt  or  battle  being  equivalent  to  a  petirion 
for  favour  and  success  in  the  same,  the  unseen  deities  addressed  being 
not  unnaturally  conceived  as  more  likely  to  see  the  bodily  movements 
than  to  hear  the  feeble  voice  of  the  petitioner.  The  analogy  of  the 
various  tongues,  prevalent  among  birds,  beasts,  and  men,  might  well 
suggest  to  a  savage  the  possibility  of  the  spiritual  world  being  im- 
avoidably  deaf  to  his  utterances  from  mere  inability  to  comprehend 
them  ;  whilst  dealings  with  the  nearest  tribe  might  make  ii  natural  for 
him  to  resort  to  the  use  of  signs  and  symbols  as  the  least  mistakable 
vehicle  for  his  meaning.  The  Ahts,  retiring  to  the  solitude  of  the 
woods  and  there  standing  naked  w^ith  outstretched  arms  before  the 
moon,  employ  set  words  and  gestures  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
object  they  desire.  Thus  in  prapng  for  salmon  the  suppliant  mbs 
the  back  of  his  hands,  and  looking  upwards  says,  "  Many  salmon, 
many  salmon ;  "  in  asking  for  deer  he  carefully  rubs  both  his  eyes,  for 
geese  the  back  of  his  shoulders,  for  bears  his  sides  and  legs,  uttering 
in  a  sing-song  way  the  usual  formula.  The  meaning  of  all  these 
rubbings  is  obscure ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  rubbing  of 
the  hands  indicates  a  wish  that  the  hand  may  have  the  requisite 
steadiness  for  throwing  the  salmon  spear ;  the  rubbing  of  the  eyes, 
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again,  a  hope  that  the  eyes  may  be  opened  to  discern  deer  in  the 
ibresL*  Among  a  Califomian  tribe  it  was  usual,  preparatory  to  the 
chase,  to  resort  to  a  certain  stake-inclosure  and  there  to  pray  to  the 
god's  image  for  success  by  mimicry  of  the  actions  of  the  hunt,  as  by 
leaping  and  twanging  of  the  bow.*  In  the  Society  Islands,  if  the 
land  had  been  in  any  way  defiled  by  an  enemy,  a  mode  of  religious 
purification  consisted  in  offering  pieces  of  coral,  collected  expressly, 
on  the  altar  to  the  gods,  to  induce  them  '^  to  cleanse  the  land  from 
pollution,  that  it  might  be  piure  as  the  coral  fresh  from  the  sea."  * 

The  interpretation  of  some  dances  as  S)anbolised  prayers  would 
explain  several  American  customs  which  are  strikingly  analogous  to 
the  African  gorilla  dance  already  described.     Every  Mandan  Indian 
was  compelled  by  social  law  to  keep  his  buffalo's  mask,  consisting  of 
the  skin  and  horns  of  a  buffalo's  head,  in  his  lodge,  ready  to  put  on 
and  wear  in  the  buffalo  dance,  whenever  the  protracted  absence  of 
that  animal  from  the  prairie  rendered  it  expedient  to  resort  to  this 
means  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  herds  to  change  the  direction 
of  their  wanderings  and  bend  their  course  towards  the  Mandan 
village.    And  a  principal  part  in  the  annual  celebration  of  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  great  waters  consisted  in  the  buflfalo  dance,  wherein 
eight  men  dressed  in  entire  buffalo  skins,  so  as  to  imitate  closely  the 
appearance  and  motions  of  buffaloes,  were  the  chief  actors,  and  four 
old  men  chanted  prayers  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  continuation  of 
his  favours  in  sending  them  good  supplies  of  buffaloes  for  the  coming 
year.*    In  this  instance  the  close  relation  between  dance  and  prayer, 
the  dance  being  either  supplementar>'  or  explicative,  clearly  appears ; 
as  it  also  does  in  a  very  similar  buffalo  dance  performed  by  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe  of  the  Mandans,  the  Minnatarees.     In  this  ceremony 
S"^  elderly  men  acted  the  animals,  imitating  with  great  perfection 
even  the  peculiar  sound  of  their  voice.*     Behind  them  came  a  man, 
^^^  represented  the  driving  of  the  beasts  forward,  and  who  at  a 
certain  point,  placing  his  hands  before  his  face,  sang,  and  made  a 
^°^g  speech  in  the  nature  of  a  prayer,  containing  good  wishes  for  the 
'^'iffalo  hunt  and  for  war,  as  also  an  appeal  to  the  heavenly  powers  to 
*^  propitious  to  the  huntsmen  and  their  arms.     So  again  the  Sioux 
^^^lans  for  several  days  before  starting  on  a  bear  hunt  would  hold  a 
^t  dance,  which  was  regarded  as  "  a  most  important  and  indis- 
P^sable  form,"  and  in  which  the  whole  tribe  joined  in  a  song  to  the 

'  Sproat,  208.  •  Bancroft,  Native  Races ^  iii.  167. 

'  Ellis,  i.  348.  *  Catlin,  i.  127,  164,  182. 
•  Klemm,  ii.  120.  J**  Ahmten" 
^  Crotter  VoDkommenheit  luteh* 
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Bear  Spirit,  to  conciliate  as  well  as  to  consult  him.  "  All  wi 
motions  of  their  hands  closely  imitated  the  movements  of  that  a 
some  representing  its  motion  in  running,  and  others  the  p 
attitude  and  hanging  of  the  paws  when  it  is  sitting  up  on  its  hii 
and  looking  out  for  the  approach  of  an  enemy."  *  And  the 
tribe,  whenever  they  had  bad  luck  in  hunting,  would  institute  a 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  one  of  their  gods.* 

To  the  African  gorilla  dance,  the  Mandan  buffalo  dan< 
Sioux  bear  dance,  may  be  added  the  custom  of  the  Koossa 
who,  before  they  start  on  a  hunt,  perform  a  wonderful  game,  w 
considered  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  unde 
(ein  wunderbares  Spiel,  das  zum  gliicklichen  Erfolg  des  Untemc 
durchaus  nothwendig  gehalten  wird).  One  of  them,  reprei 
some  kind  of  game,  takes  a  handful  of  grass  in  his  mouth  an 
about  on  all  fours.  The  rest  make  believe  they  would  transl 
with  their  spears,  till  at  last  he  throws  himself  on  the  grount 
he  were  killed.'  The  Ahts,  again,  Sproat  observed,  spent  i 
of  a  deer  hunt  "  in  dancing  and  singing  and  in  various  cerei 
intended  to  secure  good  luck  on  the  morrow."^  And  in 
Australia  it  is  remarkable  that,  when  boys  of  a  certain  age  und 
the  ceremony  of  losing  their  front  teeth,  power  was  conferr 
them  of  killing  the  kangaroo  by  a  kind  of  kangaroo  dance.  1 
all,  a  kangaroo  of  grass  was  deposited  at  their  feet ;  and  th 
actors,  the  adults  of  the  tribe,  having  fitted  themselves  with  loi 
of  grass,  set  off  '^  as  a  herd  of  kangaroos,  now  jumping  alonj 
lying  down  and  scratching  themselves,  as  those  animals  do 
basking  in  the  sun,''  two  armed  men  following  them  meanwhil 
were  to  steal  on  them  unmolested  and  spear  them.^ 

The  same  thought  occurs  in  prayers  for  rain.  The  n 
Servian  peasants,  pouring  water  over  a  girl  covered  with  gra 
flowers,  employ  a  mode  of  petition  very  similar  to  that  in  vogu< 
Lake  Nyanza.  There,  after  a  wild  dance,  a  jar  of  water  is 
before  the  village  chief:  the  woman  who  acts  as  priestess 
ceremonies  washes  her  hands,  arms,  and  face  with  the  water 
a  large  quantity  of  it  is  poured  over  her,  and  finally  all  the  v 
present  rush  to  dip  their  calabashes  in  the  jar  and  to  toss  the 
in  the  air  with  loud  cries  and  wild  gestures.^ 

Again,  the  conunon  savage  war  dance  may  be  taken  to  \ 
religious  significance  in  addition  to  the  secular  motive  of  sust 

"  Catlin,  i.  244,  5.  •  Schoolcraft,  iii.  487. 

*  Sproat,  146.  ^  Lichtenstein,  i.  444. 
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■Ktial  feelings  and  habits.  In  the  war  dance  of  the  Navajoes  of 
Het  Mexico  the  most  important  part  of  the  war  dance  was  the  arrow 
dnce,  when  a  yonng  virgin,  beautifully  dressed,  represented  in 
festare  "  the  war  path."  An  eye-witness  has  described  it  as  a  really 
beradful  performance.  Slowly  and  steadily  she  would  pursue  her 
imaginary  foe  ;  suddenly  her  step  would  quicken  as  she  canfie  in  sight 
of  the  enemy ;  she  would  dance  faster  and  faster,  and,  seizing  an  arrow, 
deooostxate  by  the  rapidity  of  her  movements  that  the  fight  had 
began ;  she  would  point  with  the  arrow,  show  how  it  wings  its  course, 
and  filially  how  the  scalp  is  taken  and  victory  won.*  Among  the 
Winnebagoe  Indians  also  it  was  part  of  the  war  dance  for  a  warrior 
to  go  through  the  pantomime  of  the  discovery  of  the  enemy,  of  the 
unboscade,  the  attack,  the  slaughter,  and  the  scalping.^  And  in 
this  reference  may  be  noted  the  curious  proceeding  of  the  women 
of  Accra  on  the  Guinea  coast,  who,  whilst  the  male  population  were 
engaged  in  war  with  a  neighbouring  people,  endeavoured  every  day 
to  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue  by  dancing  fetish ;  that  is,  by  fighting 
Jbam  battles  with  wooden  swords,  flying  to  the  boats  on  the  beach 
*nd  raw  nding  to  row,  throwing  some  one  into  the  sea,  taking  a 
trow^id  making  believe  to  build  a  wall — all  actions  literally  sym- 
bolical of  corresponding  ones  to  be  performed  by  the  men  in  the 
course  of  defeating  their  enemy.^  In  Madagascar,  too,  when  the 
wtn  are  absent  in  war,  the  custom  of  the  women  to  dance,  in  order 
to  inspire  their  husbands  with  courage,  is  thought  not  to  be  destitute 
of  a  religious  meaning. 

That  a  dance  may  be  in  reality  a  form  of  prayer,  a  petition  acted 
fflstead  of  spoken,  as  more  likely  so  to  be  understood,  makes  it 
possible  that  prayers  may  be  hidden  under  customs  which  are 
generally  only  cited  to  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  primitive  meta- 
physics. May  it  not  be  that  the  Indian,  when  he  thinks  to  ensure  a 
^ccessful  chase  by  drawing  a  figure  of  his  game  with  a  line  leading 
to  its  heart  from  its  mouth,  and  by  so  subjecting  its  movements  to 
^"Diself,  or  when  he  thinks  to  cure  a  man  of  sickness  by  shooting 
the  bark-effigy  of  the  animal  supposed  to  possess  him — may  it  not 
I*  that  he  thereby  hopes  to  influence  unknown  natural  forces  in^his 
^vour  by  a  clear  representation  of  his  wants?  The  control  of 
'^^tural  phenomena  by  witchcraft  may  thus  have  been  in  its  origin 
*  direction  to  natural  phenomena,  or  rather  to  the  spirits  ruling 

'  Schoolcraft,  iv.  80.  *  Ibid,  iii.  285. 

'  Isert,  Guinea^  in  French  translation,  204 :  **L*action  de  ramer  voulait  dire  que 
^  maris  allaient  passer  la  riviere  Volta,  pour  se  battre  avec  les  A)ig^en&  eX\«& 
ixj^Br/  Jm  tneUeetle  tnvml  de  magon  indiquait  1 'Erection  de  fort  Koiug&l^xu^^ 
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them ;  or  perhaps  an  address  to  those  spirits  of  the  dead  whicii^oi 
savage^  are  his  earliest  and  for  long  his  only  gods ;  and  thus  the 
absurdities  of  fetishism  might  become  intelligible  as  lifeless  traditions, 
with  more  or  less  of  their  primal  meaning,  descended  from  such  a 
philosophy  of  Nature-  The  Kamschadal  child  sent  out  naked  to  make 
the  rain  stop,  clear  as  the  meaning  of  the  custom  is  with  the  prayer 
joined  to  it,  would  without  it  appear  in  the  light  of  ordinaiy  fetishism 
And  the  Khond,  canying  a  branch  cut  from  hostile  soil  to  his  god  ol 
war,  and  there,  after  he  has  dressed  it  like  one  of  the  enemy,  throir- 
ing  it  down  with  certain  incantations  on  the  shrine  of  the  diA-inity, 
urges  his  petition  in  a  way  which  scarcely  the  god  of  war  himscH 
can  fail  to  understand.  « 

It  remains  to  show  how,  in  primitive  theology,  prayer  atttcM 
itself  as  well  to  the  material  as  the  spiritual  world,  for  it  is  lie^ 
especially  that  it  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  folk-lore  of  our  own  daf 
As,  however,  there  is  scarcely  an  object  in  Nature  w^hich  in  a  stale  0 
ignorance  may  not  with  reason  be  worshipped,  a  few  illustrations 
must  be  taken  for  thousands  on  a  subject  it  were  less  easy  to  exhaus 
than  the  patience  of  the  reader. 

"  As  for  animals  having  reasoning  powers,"  says  an  exceptioiull; 
credible  witness,  **I  have  heard  Indians  talk  and  reason  with 
horse  the  same  as  with  a  person."  ^  Our  fairy  tales  of  talking  anii 
would  be  commonplace  facts  to  a  savage.  Hence  it  can  be 
matter  of  surprise  to  find  that  it  is  a  common  Indian  custom' 
converse  with  rattlesnakes,  and  to  endeavour  to  propitiate  them  m 
presents  of  tobacco.  On  one  occasion,  the  lowas  having  begun 
build  a  village,  the  presence  of  a  rattlesnake  on  a  neighbouring  Jj 
was  suddenly  announced,  when  forthwith  started  the  great  snl 
doctor  with  tobacco  and  other  presents  ;  when  he  had  offered  the 
and  had  had  a  long  talk  with  the  snake,  he  returned  to  his  villaj 
with  the  satisfactory  news  that  his  tribesmen  might  now  travel 
safety,  as  peace  had  been  made  between  them  and  the  snakes.'* 

But  perlia]:>s  of  all  natural  objects  that  have  attracted  hum 
worship,  and  been  regarded  as  a  supreme  source  of  human  woe 
welfare,  none  can  compare  with  the  moon-  For  the  moon's  chan^ 
of  aspect  are  far  more  remarkable  than  any  of  the  sun,  and  still  mc 
calculated  to  inspire  dread  by  the  nocturnal  darkness  they  conte 
with,  so  that  in  popular  fancy  nearly  every^where  they  are  held 
cause,  portend,  or  accord  with  changes  in  the  lot  of  mortals  and 
things  terrestrial.  In  the  Henley  Islands  cocoa-nuts  w^ere  invarial 
planted  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  the  si2e  of  the  latter  being  hi 

'  SchoolcrsJk  (FnescotlJ,  liL  230.  *  Sdwjoktaix,  m.  2'|'i*£y\^'^\, 
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S)fmbolical  of  the  future  fulness  of  the  fruit  ;^  and  in  South  Africa  it 
is  unlucky  to  begin  a  joiuney  or  any  work  of  importance  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  moon.*  The  moon's  wane  makes  things  on  earth 
wane  too;  when  it  is  new  or  full,  it  is  eve^y^vhere  the  proper  season 
for  new  crops  to  be  sown,  new  households  to  be  formed,  new 
weather  to  begin. 

The  feeling  of  the  Congo  Africans,  who  at  the  sight  of  the  new 
moon  fall  on  their  knees  or  stand  and  clap  their  hands,  praying  tliat 
their  lives  may  be  renewed  like  that  of  the  moon,  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  idea  of  English  folk-lore  that  crops  are  more  likely 
to  be  plentiful  if  sown  when  the  moon  is  young,  or  with  the  idea  of 
Gennan  folk-lore  that  the  new  moon  is  the  season  for  counting 
money  which  it  is  desired  may  increase.  "  On  the  first  appearance 
of  the  new  moon,  which,"  says  Mungo  Park,  "the  Kafirs  look 
upon  as  newly  created,  the  pagan  natives,  as  well  as  Mahomedans, 
say  a  short  prayer,"  seemingly  the  only  adoration  they  oflfer  to  the 
Supreme  Being  ; '  so  that  the  sentiment  of  the  Congo  prayer  may  be 
guessed  to  underlie,  consciously  or  not,  the  salutations  by  which  the 
new  moon  is  greeted  generally  throughout  Africa  from  the  courtesy- 
ings  of  the  Hottentots  to  the  prayers  of  the  Makololos  for  the  success 
of  their  journeys  or  the  destruction  of  their  enemies.* 

More  difficult  to  imderstand  than  the  worship  of  either  animals 
w  the  heavenly  bodies  is  that  of  such  inanimate  things  as  stones, 
frees,  or  rivers.  Yet  the  state  of  thought  is  not  so  far  remote  from 
our  own  but  that  we  can  still  listen  with  pleasure,  in  stories  like 
"Undine,"  to  the  voices  of  the  forest  or  the  river.  To  a  savage, 
Wever,  it  is  not  only  the  motion  or  the  sound  of  natural  objects 
vhich  suggests  their  divinity,  but  the  danger  that  is  ever  latent  in 
^ni ;  and  it  is  rather  to  prevent  the  river  from  drowning  him  or  the 
free  from  falling  on  him  than  from  any  perception  of  their  beauty,  that 
^e  makes  offerings  to  them.  Such  feelings  as  that  of  the  Cree  In- 
^^  who  believed  that  a  deer,  found  dead  within  a  few  yards  of  a 
billow  bush  they  worshipped,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  sin  of  its 
sacrilege,  are  not  confined  to  savage  lands  or  times.*  As  savages 
^ve  been  known  to  apologise  to  a  slain  elephant  or  bear,  assuring 
^^  that  its  death  was  accidental,  so  it  is  said  that  in  parts  of  Germany 
*  Woodcutter  will  still  (or  would  recently)  beg  the  pardon  of  a  fine 
^thy  tree  before  cutting  it  down.®  In  our  own  midland  counties 
*ere  is  a  feeling  to  this  day  against  binding  up  elder  wood  with 

'  GUI,  318.  «  Pinkerton,  xvi.  ■  Ibid.  xvi.  875. 

•  Livingstone,  S<mth  Africa,  235.  »  Franklin,  Firzt  Journey^  \.  \Q.O. 

•  y^onke,  j!?fuff^A^  FffZ/isa^rr^/tiu^f,  14, 
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other  faggots,  and  in  Suffolk  it  is  believed  misfortune  will  ensue  if 
is  burnt  In  Germany  formerly  an  elder  tree  might  not  be  cut  dov 
entirely;  and  Grimm  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  a  peasant  prayii 
with  bare  head  and  folded  hands  before  venturing  to  cut  : 
branches.  That  indeed  trees  are  still  popularly  endowed  with  a  ca 
scious  personality  is  further  proved  by  the  custom,  not  yet  extinct, 
trying  to  secure  the  future  favours  of  fruit  trees  by  presents  ai 
prayers.  The  placing  of  money  in  a  hole  dug  at  the  foot  of  them,  t- 
presenting  them  with  money  on  New  Year's  Day,  the  shaking  und 
them  of  the  remainder  of  Ae  Christmas  dinner,  the  beating  of  the 
with  rods  on  Holy  Innocents'  Day, — all  German  methods  to  ind 
fruit  trees  to  further  fertility, — answer  closely  to  the  English  custom 
apple-how^ling  or  wassailing,  when  at  Christmas  or  Epiphany  tl 
inhabitants  of  a  parish,  walking  in  procession  to  the  prindp 
orchards,  and  there  singling  out  the  principal  tree,  sprinkle  it  wi 
cider,  or  place  cider- soaked  cakes  of  toast  and  sugar  in  its  branch( 
saluting  it  at  the  same  time  with  set  words,  in  the  form  of  a  prayer 
the  trees  to  be  fruitful  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  the  doggerel  vers 
following  show  plainly  enough  : — 

Here's  to  thee,  old  apple  tree. 

Whence  thou  mayst  bud  and  whence  tliou  mayst  blow, 

And  whence  thou  mayst  bear  apples  enow, 

Hats  full,  caps  full. 

Bushel,  bushel,  sacks  full, 

And  my  pocket  full  too. ' 

But  let  anyone,  who  would  fain  trac  *  further  the  transition  of  1 
philosophy  of  one  age  into  the  nonsense  of  a  later  one,  take  up  or 
again,  with  more  reverence  than  of  yore  for  their  antiquity  a 
their  paganism,  those  prayers,  as  lifeless  now  as  the  fossil  shells 
the  shore  of  some  ancient  coral  sea,  which  lie  scattered  abundan 
in  many  an  old  English  rhyme  and  ballad. 

J.    A.    FARRER. 
»  Polwhele,  History  of  Cornwall^  48. 
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THERE  tan  be  no  doubt  that,  as  each  person  now  living  has  had 
a  father  and  mother,  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  and  so  on, 
everyone  really  comes  of  as  old  a  family  as  everyone  else.  Moreover, 
every  living  eldest  son  is  the  heir  male  of  either  the  senior  or  a 
junior  branch,  not  only  of  the  family  of  the  man  who  first  bore  his 
name,  but  of  progenitors  hidden  still  deeper  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
We  so  often  heair  of  families  either  dying  out  altogether  or  ending 
in  females,  that  we  come  to  think  such  a  fate  is  the  eventual  end  of 
all  femilies  \  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Every  man  living 
could,  if  he  only  knew  where  to  find  the  data,  count  up  from  son  to 
fcher,  firom  father  to  grandfather,  from  generation  to  generation, 
until  he  came  to  Adam  himself.  And  this  is  the  great  difference 
between  good  families  and  families  of  all  other  kinds  :  the  members 
of  a  good  family  can  tell  who  their  forefathers  were,  where  they 
lived,  and  whom  they  married ;  while  those  who  belong  to  no  fami- 
lies in  particular  are  classed  in  a  body  as  those  who  don't  know 
their  own  grandfathers,  or  who  perhaps  never  had  any  to  know. 
The  goodness  of  a  family  depends  much  more  on  the  number  of  its 
known  generations  than  on  any  other  condition.  Given  two  families 
in  which  the  numbers  of  recorded  generations  are  equal,  doubtless 
the  family  whose  members  have  been  the  more  illustrious  would  be 
i^eckoned  the  better  of  the  two  ;  but  a  family  of  only  two  or  three 
generations,  however  illustrious  their  members  might  have  been, 
would  certainly  not  constitute  what  is  known  as  a  good  family.  As 
in  the  case  of  many  popular  ideas,  there  is  some  little  substratum  of 
i^eason  in  this  belief.  If  to  be  educated  and  cultivated  is  an  object 
of  ambition,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  it 
^1  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  a  family  who  have  been  of 
nnportance  enough  to  leave  their  names  scattered  on  the  bank  of 
tl^e  river  of  time,  have  had  a  better  chance  of  being  polished,  and  of 
*^ding  down  their  good  qualities  to  their  posterity,  than  those  who 
^ere  swept  away  by  the  tide  without  leaving  any  mark. 

It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  is  sudv  a  %txvew\ 
^'^'^mss  as  to  the  ancestors  of  any  particular  petsoTU    1  ^OTid.^x 
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how  many  readers  of  this  page  can  tell  straight  off  the  Christia 
names  of  their  two  gran  dm  others-*  very  few*  I  suspect — and  ye 
these  are  facts  verj'  close  at  home  in  anyone's  genealogy.  I  al 
sure  no  one  who  has  not  especially  looked  up  the  point  could  te 
the  Christian  names  of  his  great-grandmothers,  though  they  also  Stan 
at  the  threshold  of  a  pedigree.  Unless  recorded  in  the  family  BibJ 
or  otherwise  committed  to  writing,  such  names  soon  fade  from  i 
memory.  People  are  anxious  enough  that  they  themselves  shall  U 
be  forgotten,  Such  a  feeling  is  the  root  of  all  ambition  ;  and  th< 
is  a  difTerence  in  degree  only,  not  in  kind,  between  writing  on 
name  on  the  page  of  the  history  of  one's  country  and  carving  on 
initials  on  a  wooden  bench,  or  scribbHng  them  with  pencil  on  1 
walls  of  some  famous  and  frequented  house.  But  people  are  no! 
desirous  to  perpetuate  their  father's  memory,  or  to  hand  downj 
future  ages  their  grand  fa  tlier*s  name,  and  they  take  no  steps  for  t 
end  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  of  the  mass  of  the  people  bd| 
the  class  immortalised  in  such  books  as  "  Burke*s  Landed  GentI 
but  few  know  from  whence  they  come»  or  anything  at  all  about  ti 
antecedents.  And  yet  amongst  all  ranks  of  people,  from  the  higlj 
to  the  lowest,  there  is  some  curiosity  upon  the  subject,  which,  thofj 
usually  languid,  is  always  ready,  should  circumstances  so  dircc| 
burst  into  a  flame.  ^ 

It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  this  flame  should  be  fed  with  impit 
fuel  to  the  extent  that  it  is.  When  a  new  man  rises  up  above  the  m 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  thinks  it  necessaiy  to  inquire  into  his  am 
try,  his  first  conclusion  Is  that  he  must  necessarily  be  related  tO: 
best  known  family  of  the  name  he  happens  to  bear.   Should  that  nl 
be  Howard,  he  considers  himself  related  to  the  house  of  Norfi 
should  his  patronymic  be  Percy »  he  deems  himself  sprung  front.' 
same  ancestry  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  and  if  bis  nansi 
Herbert^  he  claims  affinity  with  the  ennobled  family  of  that 
While  his  ardour  is  fresh  upon  him,  in  his  ignorance  he  probabl; 
plies  to    some   professed    pedigree -monger,  who  at  once  fui 
him  with  the  missing  links  between  himself  and  the  great  family 
considers  himself  to  belong    to^   and   affixes  to  the    sophistii 
article  the  trade  mark,  the  coat  of  arras  and  crest,  w^hich  bell 
to  the  real  thing  ;  thereby  confirming  the  parvmu  in  his  ideas, 
satisf)'ing  him  that  his  views  are  correct.    Of  course  it  may  be  tha^ 
Howard  in  question  is  really  sprung  from  the  same  ancestry  aai 
Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and,  indeed,  the  longer  back  a  family  can  be  Mk 
to  have  existed,    the  more  likely  it  is  that  some  of  its  coll 
branches  will  ha^-^        '*  down  to  a  Vowti  \eve\  o^  ?ioev^t|  ^awi 
lost  all  know*  origin.      In  fact,  m  t\\c  Tie\^\io> 
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of  the  seat  of  an  old  family  are  usually  to  be  found  persons 
bearing  the  same  name,  in  all  ranks  of  life,  from  the  yeoftian  to  the 
labourer.  Perhaps  they  are  not  all  related,  for  before  surnames  be- 
came fixed  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  the  name  of  a  leading  family 
might  have  been  assumed  by  persons  whose  connection  with  it  was 
not  that  of  blood,  but  of  servitude  or  tenancy,  or  of  some  similar 
nature.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  a  practice  existed 
of  alienating  coats  of  arms  from  one  person  to  another  by  deed,  and 
giants  by  barons  to  their  tenants  of  their  own  bearings  more  or  less 
modified  were  not  uncommon.  If  this  occurred  with  matters  so 
important  as  coats  of  arms  were  in  those  times,  we  may  be  siure  that 
the  same  thing  went  on  with  regard  to  surnames ;  and  in  the  rush  to 
secure  a  name  which  must  have  taken  place  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  and  which  worked  from  above  downwards,  the  name 
of  a  neighbouring  family  which  was  already  provided  with  that 
desirable  appendage  must  frequently,  either  with  or  without  per- 
mission, have  been  assumed  or  obtained  j  sometimes  perhaps  without 
any  connection  at  all  with  the  original  owners,  but  merely  because 
such  a  name  was  already  in  existence. 

The  earliest  documents  in  which  names  occur  in  any  plenty,  and 
from  which  we  can  judge  of  their  distribution,  are  Parish  Registers, 
h  these  we  find  that  in  each  parish  there  is  usually  a  marked  pre- 
ponderance of  one  name,  which  is  probably  peculiar  to  the  parish,  or 
to  a  group  of  parishes,  of  which  the  one  in  question  forms  a  com- 
ponent part.     We  find  names  localised  in  groups,  each  group  having 
a  centre  of  density,  thinning  off,  so  to  speak,  towards  the  edges,  and 
overlapping  the  groups  of  other  names.     In  those  times  locomotion 
^  difficult,  and  country  people  were  content  to  remain  where  they 
i^ere  bom,  and  intermarry  with  their  near  neighbours ;  but  nowadays 
people  are  more  gad-about,  and  we  should  expect  to  find  that  such 
centres  of  names  were  broken  up.     Let  us  look  at  a  book  which  deals 
with  names  on  a  large  scale — I  mean  the  new  "  Doomsday  Book."  This 
is  not  a  very  good  source  for  information  on  the  subject,  for  the  area, 
the  county,  is  too  large,  and  the  standard  of  admission  for  a  name, 
the  ownership  of  land,  too  high  for  our  purpose ;  but  it  is  easily  con- 
sulted, and  can  give  us  some  idea  of  the  localisation  of  names.     It 
will  be  seen  that  many  names  are  nearly  confined  to,  or  greatly  pre- 
ponderate in,  certain  counties.     For  instance,  Goddard  is  a  south- 
country  name,  numerous  in  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  occurring  but 
seldom  in  the  midland  counties,  and  not  met  with  in  the  north,  not 
one  person  of  that  name  appearing  in  the  list  of  landQWTV.ex^  fox 
Yorksbji&      Chilton  occurs  plentifully  in  Notthumbei\a.tA,  ^xA 
^eftteD  la  the  southern  half  of  England,     Booth,  IbboXsoiu  '   * 
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several  other  names  have  their  head- quarters  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  while  even  such  common  names  as  Taylor,  Robinson,  and 
such  like,  occur  much  more  frequently  in  some  counties  than  ia 
others.  Five  Shakespears  hold  land  in  W^arwickshire,  and  one  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Worcester,  but  in  no  other  county  does  the 
name  appear.  If  names  occur  thus  in  groups  in  modem  times,  we 
can  easily  understand  that  they  were  still  more  localised  three  or 
four  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  if  they  are  thus  localised  in  a  retttm 
of  landowners,  we  should  find  the  localisation  still  more  appajttitif 
we  were  to  take  into  account  the  whole  population  of  the  various 
neighbourhoods. 

Of  the  importance  of  keeping  a  record  of  the  genealog)'  of  i 
family  it  is  needless  to  speak.     It  is  to  appeal  to  a  very  low  standard 
of  usefulness  to  point  to  the  numbers  of  advertisements  for  next  ( 
kin,  and  notices  of  unclaiuied  money.     Since  the  establishment  of 
national  system  of  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  there 
is  not  so  much  chance  of  the  relationships  of  families  being  lost  \ 
there  was  in  the  days  of  the  more  careless  registration  which  precede 
its  institution.     But  this  only  dates  from  1837;  and,  moreover,  thi 
all-era  bracing  nature  of  the  system  causes  so  many  names  to  be 
Drought  together,  that  an  extended  search  among  them  is  a  long 
tiring  process.     It  is  a  useful  auxiliary  to  private  registration,  bi 
cannot  whoily  supersede  it.     The  date  and  place  of  either  of  ll 
ihree  occurrences  in  the  life  of  a  person  with  which  genealogy  es| 
cially  concerns  itself  being  known,  it  is  easy  to  get  an  official  n 
of  the  fact  from  the  Registrar-General ;    but   to  start  with  only  a 
name,  and  to  have  to  look  through  index  after  indc  x  to  find  the  date 
of  the  birth  or  death  of  the  particular  person  in  question  is  a  vciy 
different  matter. 

And  no  one  should  say  that  he  is  too  humble  in  station  to  make 
care  about  such  things  necessary.  Fortune's  wheel  has  many  sur- 
prising turns,  and  sometimes  airries  those  round  with  it  who  least 
expect  lo  be  raised  from  their  station  underneath  it.  To  those  higher 
in  rank  also  the  due  recording  of  such  things  is  equally  important, 
for  many  facts  concerning  their  families  can  be  jotted  down  which 
must  be  interesting,  and  may  be  useful  to  those  who  come  after 
them,  and  which  their  posterity  can  learn  in  no  other  manner.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  higher  the  state  of  culture  of  society 
becomes,  the  more  care  will  be  demanded  in  matters  which  so  closely 
concern  the  family  and  the  race;  the  more  society  will  ask  what  it  is 
and  from  whence  it  springs,  and  in  an  increased  degree  will  it  b^ 
true  that  *'  the  glory  of  children  are  their  fathers."  I 
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THE  indiscretion  or  favouritism  to  which  is  attributable  that 
first  appearance  in  the  Globe  of  the  Agreement  between 
England  and  Russia,  which  caused  so  much  surprise  in  official 
circles  and  so  much  indignation  among  Ministerial  journals,  is 
currently  and  conveniently  attributed  to  the  Russian  authorities. 
Thb  I  believe  to  be  either  a  piece  of  self-deception  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  or  a  clever  attempt  on  that  of  the  real  offenders  to  throw  dust 
into  people's  eyes.  I  am  assured  that  the  paper  came  from  the 
English  Cabinet,  not  the  Russian ;  and  that  indirectly,  at  least,  its 
despatch  was  due  to  a  Minister  whose  views  it  expresses.  As  yet  the 
Cvrt  has  not  crept  into  the  political  press,  that  the  sudden  conversion 
ofoneof  the  most  important  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  Russian 
side  in  politics,  and  his  threatened  resignation,  was  the  cause,  not 
only  of  a  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry,  but  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  determination  to  himself  attend  the  Congress.  When 
the  secret  history  of  the  Congress  is  written,  the  importance  of  the 
conquest  effected  by  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  London  will  be 
understood.  But  for  the  previous  resignation  of  Lords  Derby  and 
Carnarvon,  Lord  Beaconsfield  might  have  persisted  in  his  policy  quand 
w^'v.  It  would  scarcely,  however,  have  been  possible  for  the  Ministry 
to  have  survived  the  loss  of  a  third  member  of  the  Cabinet,  while  the 
provisions  of  the  Budget  were  still  under  debate. 

AS  old  forms  of  disease  die  out,  new  ones  take  their  place  in 
Poor  Humanity.  A  leper  has  become  a  rarity,  and  might  no 
doubt  realise  a  considerable  income  by  exhibition.  On  the  other 
^^^  half  the  civilised  world  is  obliged  to  provide  itself  with  an  eye- 
?^.  In  the  really  **good  old  times" — that  is,  in  Biblical  times — no 
^e  was  short-sighted.  When  people  were  a  few  centuries  old,  and 
^g,  we  read  indeed  of  their  sight  beginning  to  fail,  but  there  is 
no  association  of  youth  with  spectacles.  Similarly,  up  to  the  present 
<*ntuiy,  that  feverish  passion  for  "  making  ascents,"  called  by  the 
▼ulgar  the  "  Climbing  Fever/'  was  utterly  unknown.  The  shepVveid 
^^  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  all  his  days  W\tVvo\lXlYv^\t^sX 
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desire  to  explore  its  peak.  It  was  a  long  way  off  \  there  was  HDI 
to  be  got  by  it ;  and  when  you  were  there,  he  rightly  argued 
himself,  you  would  only  see  what  you  had  left  behind  down  below- 
only  more  of  it.  But  of  kte  years  this  malady  has  fearfully 
creased,  and  especially  among  Englishmen.  Foreigners  thought 
odd  when  a  society  was  founded  amongst  us — ''the  Travellers 
composed  of  persons  who  had  gone  so  many  thousands  of  miles  ffonf 
home,  in  a  horizontal  direction  ;  but  they  were  greatly  more  astonished 
when  the  Alpine  Club  was  instituted — for  those  who  had  sumiountd 
thousands  of  feet  perpendicular.  Offensive  remarks  were  dropped 
all  over  the  Continent  connecting  the  proceedings  of  its  members  widi 
those  of  the  climbing  ape^  with  indirect  reference  to  the  theories  of 
Dr.  Darwin  ;  but  the  Club  did  not  mind,  being,  perhaps,  from  its 
habits,  above  criticism.  On  the  contrary,  the  disorder  spread.  So 
far  from  wishing  to  remain  in  that  station  of  life  in  which  Providence 
has,  geographically,  placed  us,  everybody  who  was  anybody  {and  not 
too  old  or  too  fat)  rushed  off  to  Switzerland  in  his  summer  holidays 
and  did  his  best  to  break  his  neck.  Those  who  failed,  protested  that 
life  was  really  not  worth  living  at  less  than  10,000  feet  above 
level  of  the  sea. 

The   people  who  were    nobodies,  and  who    could   not  get 
Switzerland,  were  obliged,  however^  to  content  themselves  i\-ith  loi 
elevations.     The  Climbing  Fever,  instead  of  confining  itself,  as 
maladies  do,  to  persons  of  means  and  leisure,  communicated  ii 
to  the  whole  community.     Attempts  are  said  to  have  been  made  by 
City  clerks  to  *^  shin "  up  the  Monument  and  the  Duke  of  York's 
Column.       Trades-people    took  to  the    Cumberland    and  Welsh 
mountains,  which    greatly  excited    the    derision  of   the    original 
climbers,  but  nevertheless  the  Fever  grew.     It  was  00  use  to  boast 
you  had  seen  Snowdon ;  you  were  compelled  to  say  you  had  been 
to  the  top  of  it— which  perhaps  you  had  not — or  your  experience  was 
treated  with  contempt.     The  disease  now  spares  neither  sex  nor  age. 
Women  climb,  '*  nor  fear  to  fall ;  *'  and  old  men,  instead  of  being 
**  afraid  of  that  which  is  high,"  as  they  were  in  Ecclesiastes'  time,  like 
a  hill  all  the  better  for  it^^ — as  though  it  were  game.     The  catastrophe 
of  the  poor  clergyman,  aged  82  {!),  who  fell  off  the  Pillar  Rock  ia 
Ennerdale  last  month,  is,  in  this  connection,  very  remarkable.     The 
mountain  in  question  is  perhaps  the  stiffest  climb,  though  a  short 
one,  in  all  Cumberland,  and  he  had  accomplished  it  twice  since  his 
eightieth  year.     A  bottle  was  found  upon  his  body  in  which  were  ihe 
following  verses,  which  he  had  e%  idently  intended  to  place  in  the 
caira  upon  the  summit : — 
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Two  elephantine  properties  are  mine, 
For  I  can  bend  to  pick  up  pin  or  plack; 
And  when  this  year  the  Pillar  Rock  I  climb, 
Four  score  and  two  *s  the  howdah  on  my  back. 

It  was  the  same  spot  where  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Barnard  perished 
two  years  ago.  What  influence  short  of  the  Climbing  Fever  could 
ksfe  luied  these  men  to  such  a  fate  ?  Ennerdale,  though  it  has  a 
Hcrile  grandeur  of  its  own,  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  finest  portions 
dL  the  Lake  District :  yet  this  same  Pillar  Rock  seems  always  to 
kcre  hid  a  sort  of  loadstone  attraction.    Wordsworth  makes  this— the 

One  particular  rock 
That  rises  like  a  column  from  the  vale, 
Whence  by  our  shepherds  it  is  called  "  The  Pillar  "— 

the  place  where  James  (in  the  poem  of  "  The  Brothers  ")  comes  by 
Us  luckless  end. 

T  N  most  cases,  when  we  speak  of  the  biter  bit,  we  are  supposed  to 
1  espouse  the  part  of  those  by  whom  the  lex  talionis  is  applied. 
Occasionally,  the  victim  of  the  penalty  is  or  should  be  an  object  of 
sympathy.  In  the  case  of  a  breaking  of  the  dams  in  the  Netherlands, 
vfaen,  according  to  Andrew  Marvel, 

The  fish  ofttimcs  the  burgher  dispossessed, 
And  sat,  not  as  meat,  but  as  a  guest ; 
And  oft  the  Tritons  and  the  sea-nymphs  saw 
Whole  shoals  of  Dutch  served  up  for  Cabillau, 

it  would  have  been  difficult  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  compassion  for 
those  upon  whom  the  tables  were  thus  suddenly  turned.  In  a  similar 
spirit,  I  cannot  resist  an  impulse  of  compassion  for  the  poor  whale 
at  the  Aquarium,  which,  after  being  ignominiously  drawn  from 
its  home,  was  "  with  difficulty  and  labour  huge  "  bundled  to  the 
Aquarium,  "emptied"  into  a  tank,  and  served  with  a  dinner  of 
wis,  which,  instead  of  being  eaten,  commenced  to  eat  By  placing 
themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  the  eels  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
their  huge  enemy,  and  some  of  them  when  hungry  took  to  dining  off 
the  animal  for  whose  dinner  they  were  intended.  In  presence  of  this 
iiDkind  attack,  and  when  left  once  more  a-dry  to  deliver  him  from  his 
sanies,  the  whale  must  have  felt,  like  Caliban  on  the  warning  of 
Trincolo,  that  he  was  "  but  a  lost  monster."  Readers  of  Futich  re- 
Oflnber,  as  one  of  the  best  puns  that  ever  appeared  in  its  pages, 
the  comment  upon  a  paragraph  from  a  newspaper  published  at  the 
time  when  the  French  Republican  soldiers  crushed  the  risvug  Vvope^ 
of  &e  Republicans  of  Rome.    ''The  French  entered  Rome  axnxd 
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universal  acclamations  "  ran  this  paragraph,  and  the  brief  comn 
Punch  was  **  Very  like  a  ^vail."    That  pun  will  be  of  frequent ; 
cation  if  we  are  to  cage  like  singing-birds  these  huge  animals  of  i 
ways  we  know  so  little- 

IN  **  Friendship/'  the  latest  novel  of  Ouida,  a  story  is  told  of  a  i 
whose  fortune  came  to  him  as  a  reward  for  an  incidental  vX\ 
courtesy.     When  in  his  early  life  the  late  Emperor  of  France  i 
resident  in  England,  and  was  regarded  by  most  of  his  associates  j 
personage  with  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  be  too  intimate,  since  I 
was  likely  to  develop  into  a  borrower,  a  man  in  the  hunting 
gave  him  a  drink  out  of  a  sherry  flask  after  a  fail  from  his  hon 
left  him  faint  and  bruised.     Recollection  of  this  act  procure- 
subsequent  days  from  the  Emperor  a  concession  by  aid  of  which  I 
good  Samaritan  obtained  a  large  fortune  in  a  few  years.     It  is  i 
always  bad  policy  to  be  polite  to  those  who  are  out  of  office.    Otiec 
our  old  dramatists — Ford,  if  I  remember  righdy — says^ 

Never  yet 
Was  any  nation  read  of  so  besotted 
In  reason  as  to  adore  the  setting  sun. 

A  greater  man  than  Ford,  Voltaire,  whose  centenary  has  becft 
observed  with  '*  maimed  rites,''  was  of  a  different  opinion,  ^VTica 
in  Rome  he  made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  staine  of  Jupiter,  adding 
a  cynical  request  to  the  heathen  deity,  if  ever  again  he  came 
into  his  kingdom,  to  remember  the  man  who  was  polite  to  him  lA  i 
his  adversity.  That  the  world  generally  shares  the  opinion  of  i 
English  dramatist  rather  than  that  of  the  French  philosopher  is  shoi« 
by  the  manner  in  which  men  rush  to  the  side  that  holds  tempon 
possession  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  In  this  respect  journals  hav 
shown  themselves  of  late  like  men.  I  am  disposed  to  ihink,  howeva 
that,  so  far  as  political  affairs  are  concerned^  those  who  have  kept  t 
some  show  of  A^orship  to  the  discrowned  deities  will  prove  to  haw ' 
been  wise  in  their  generation. 


TALKING  of  concessions,  it  is  worth  while  noticing  that  a  co 
cession  has  been  made  by  the  United  States  of  Columbia  1 
an  International  Company  to  construct  a  canal  for  ships  across  1 
Isthmus  of  Panama.    Particulars  concerning  the  route,  the  dimension^ 
of  the  canal,  and  all  other  matters  are  yet  wanting,  and  it  is  too  early 
to  specubte  upon  the  chances  of  success*    It  is  none  the  less  remark- 
able  in  these  days  of  engineering  accomplishments  that  the  feat  of 
which  dvihsationhas^dr^^mcd  for  three  ceulunes  Mid^\\^\^\i;i^>j«,tto 
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|e  attempted.  Cortes  believed  so  strongly  in  the  existence  of  a  natural 
jnoninication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  that  the  special 
ib  of  his  later  life  was  to  wrest  from  Nature  what  he  called  "  the  great 
Bcret"  According  to  Spanish  belief  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
ooontiy  on  the  coast  of  Darien  was  so  rich  that  the  fishermen  used 
|Old  to  weight  their  nets.  Gold  enough  we  may  depend  upon  it  will 
lesunk  in  Darien  before  its  silent  peaks  look  down  upon  the  passage 
Iff  die  ships.  Still  the  problem  has  to  be  solved ;  now  that  the  Nile  has 
ndded  up  its  secret,  there  is  no  geographical  mystery,  except  the 
iBdfeSy  to  distract  attention  from  the  task  of  connecting  together  the 
Idintic  and  Pacific  seas. 

rT^HE  wits  of  those  who  live  upon  their  wits  in  these  days  are 
■  X      ccrtmnly  kept  in  a  very  commendable  state  of  sharpness. 
Opportunities  are  "improved"   with  a  promptitude  which,  if  they 
i»c  but  of  a  moral  instead  of  a  pecuniary  kind,  would  be  worthy  of 
4c  highest  eulogy;  and  which,  short  and  fleeting  as  they  may  be, 
[  nffers  nothing  to  escape  it    A  strike  among  work-people  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  advantageous,  save  to  one  or  two  official  agents.     It  is 
fifkult,  one  would  think,  to  get  much  out  of  a  "  picket,"  or  to  derive 
in  income  from  the  very  lack  of  means  of  one's  fellow-creatures. 
An  astute  gentleman  at  Bolton,  however,  of  no  profession  whatever, 
(irnkss  that  of  playing  a  tin  pipe  outside  public-houses  can  be  called 
one),  has  found  the  present  "  depression  of  trade  "  a  considerable 
lomce  of  emolument     Having  procured  a  joiner's  bag  and  a  few  old 
took,  he  went  from  town  to  town  to  all  appearance  in  search  of  em- 
ployment   At  every  station  he  was  met  (like  Royalty)  by  obsequious 
ttnmgers — the  pickets — wishing  to  know  his  business,  and  to  see 
kc  did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  labour.     "  We  are  all  on  strike 
■  tee,"  they  said,  "  and  you  must  not  array  your  skill  and  talents 

against  the  rights  of  labour  ;  if  necessity  compels  you " 

"It  docs,  my  dear  friends,"  he  put  in. 

"Then  here  is  half  a  sovereign,  and  your  return  fare."  He  was 
also  "treated"  very  handsomely.  The  next  day  he  visited  some 
other  towns,  with  the  like  results.  Altogether,  he  confessed  to  his 
private  friends  that  playing  at  carpentering  and  joining  was  a  much 
teter  business  than  playing  his  tin  pipe  outside  the  public-houses. 
At  last  they  caught  him  indulging  in  "  a  little  music  in  the  evening,"  of 
*B  description :  and  his  fate  was  almost  that  of  Marsyas — they  very 
'^Mty  skinned  him  alive.  But  before  that  dknoitement  took  place, 
1^  had  skinned  the  joiners  handsomely  and  made  a  pretty  pernvy. 
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THE  death  of  Mr,  Spender,  well  known  for  journalistic  ente; 
and  literary  ability,  with  that  of  his  tijvo  sons,  is  likely  to  « 
a  dispiriting  influence  upon  those  who  are  accustomed  at  thb  ] 
of  the  year  to  resort  to  the  seaside  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  \ 
who  do  not  take  into  account  how  small  is  the  number  of  1 
drowned  without  some  contributory  negligence  on  their  own 
That  three  men,  all  swimmers^  and  all  well  within  their  depth,  sho 
by  the  suction  of  an  exceptionally  powerful  wave,  be  carried  out  I 
sea  is  apt  to  strike  the  strongest  swimmer  with  apprehension, 
the  present  case,  the  loss  which  I  in  common  with  all  of  my  craft  de 
seems  attributable  to  want  of  caution^  in  the  shape  of  absence  I 
previous  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sand.     Few  things  are  i 
treacherous  than  the  sand  on  many  portions  of  the  seashore,  i 
on  our  Eastern  coast  near  the  mouth  of  rivers  like  the  Sohvay  or  t 
Lune,     It  is  always  well  to  be  cautious  when  the  tide  is  en  the  \ 
or  the  wind  is  from  land.     I  have  seen  a  bathing  machine 
man  inside  it,  and  a  horse  in  the  shafts,  carried  out  to  sea  by  i 
force  of  the  wind  at  a  rate  that  rendered  difiicuh  the  task  of  1 
stahvart  sailors  who  ultimately  overtook  it  in  a  rowing  boat,     Hu 
thoughtlessness   is    responsible    for    some    strange  accidents. 
Boulogne  last  autumn  a  bather  lost  his  leg,  which  had  to  be 
tated  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  he  received  from  a  broken  1 
some  one  had  thrown  into  the  sea* 


AMONG  the  errors  into  which  the  governors  and  rulers  of  Su 
are   most   likely  to  fall,   none  is  more  dangerous   than 
supposition    that    socialistic    views   are   an   outcome   of  what 
known  as  Libeml  ideas.    They  are,  in  fact,  a  bequest  of  tyranny,  Iii 
those  countries  in  which  freedom  has  been  long  enjoyed,   suchfl 
England,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States,  extreme  socialists  fifl 
either  non-existent  or  without  influence.     It  is  in  Germany,  in  which 
a  tediously  oligarchical  Government  is  complemented  by  a  bureau- 
cracy more  tedious   still — in   France,  which  has  never   during  llJC 
present  century  had  a  satisfying  draught  of  freedom — and  in  Russia* 
in  which  whatever  liberty  is  possessed  dates  but  from  yesterday— that 
extreme  opinion  is  a  danger  and  a  menace.     There  is  sofne  cause 
for  alarm  lest  the  Governments  of  Eastern  Europe,  in  their  fright^ 
the  phantom  of  Socialism,  should  inaugurate  measures  the  effect^ 
which  wiW  be  wholly  and   alarmingly  reactiona^)^      If  it   can  be 
proved  that  Nobiling,  whose  recent    attack  on  the   Emperor  of 
Germany  is  the  cause  of  this  flutter  among  Ministers,  was  indeed  the 
delegate  of  a  party  of  sociaHsts,  the  steps  that  have  since  been  taken 
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may  be  defended.  There  is  at  least  as  much  cause,  however,  for 
amibuUng  the  act  to  Ultramontane  influences  as  to  socialistic. 
S«li^ous  mania  has  always  been  more  stimulating  than  political,  and 
\  is  proof  that  Nobiling  was  accessible  to  Ultramontane  influences, 
b  more  probable  than  that  an  assassin  moved  by  religious 
nia  should  attempt  to  render  a  double  service  to  the  cause  he 
espo<used>  and,  while  shooting  a  King  whose  measures  had  been 
antagontstic  to  the  clerical  party,  should  strive  by  a  preliminary 
attendance  at  a  few  meetings,  and  by  subsequent  insinuations,  to  cast 
the  odium  of  his  deed  on  the  party  which  has  always  been  the 
inveterate  enemy  of  clerical  institutions.  I  w^ould  commend  to  the 
Getman  police  inquiries  into  this  subject,  did  I  not  see  that  suck 
arc  already  in  progress.  It  is  not  the  police,  but  the  Government 
seeking  to  arouse  public  sentiment  against  a  class  it  regards  as 
daagefOUSf  which  assumes  the  act  to  be  attributible  to  a  socialistic 
oonspiiacy. 

K    CERTAIN  light  of  British  Science,  who  shall  be  nameless,  was 
L,XV    called  upon   the  other  day  by  an  intluential  admirer  from 
atacky.     "Sir/*  he  said,  *'we  admire  your  writings,   and  have 
it     We  had  no  Academic  distinction  to  confer  upon  you, 
ng  no  University  ;  but  we  have  done  our  best.    We  are  a  racing 
people,  and  we  have  named  our  best  stallion  after  you  I  " 


IRAREI.Y  read  novels :  time  is  so  short ;  and  I  have  not  yet  got 
through  the  seven tli  volume  of  Jeremy  Bentham's  complete 
rks  ;    I  am  wofully  behindhand  with  my  Hobbes    (Sir  William 
lolcsworth's  edition)  ;  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  suspend  my 
notations  of  Milton's   "Animadversions   on   the   Remonstrant's 
T  Smect^Tnnuus'*   (one  of  the  rarest    *' screeds"    of 

1  ish  prose),  in  order  to  animadvert  upon  the  pictures 

in  tlie  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  But  I  did  take  up  and 
reail  witlt  absorbing  interest  the  other  day  a  novel  by  Mr.  James 
Pajm,  entitled  **  By  Proxy,"  the  pivot  of  the  plot  in  which  lies  in  the 
mbstitutton  of  a  voluntar>'  victim  for  an  offender  who  is  about  to  be 
executed.  The  offender  is  an  eccentric  Knglishman  travelling  in 
,,  who  has  been  mad  enough  to  attempt  the  abstraciion  of  a 
less  relic  from  a  Buddhist  temple,  and  has  incurred  thereby  the 
ty  of  a  horrible  death.  The  voluntary  victim  is  another 
windering  Englishman,  who  submits  to  take  the  place  of  tlie  relic 
stealer  for  a  **  consideration  "  ol  ^£20,000^  which  he  dispost^  ol, 
to  his  execution.  In  will 
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Stories  founded  on  executions  "by  proxy"  have  been  written 
before  now.     There  is  Watts  Pbilhps's  fine  drama  of  "  The  Dead 
Heart ; "  there  is  Dickens's  pathetic  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities/'  Ixjth 
founded  on  the  sclf-same  intensely    dramatic  incident,      ITie  plot   I 
woven  by  Mr.  James  Payn  may  nevertheless  he  held  as  virtually  an   ' 
original  one,  for  in  all  probability  not  anotlier  novelist  out  of  five 
hundred  would  have  hit  upon  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  discovering 
an  Englishman  in  China  who  was  wilUngi  for  the  sake  of  a  substantial 
soiatium^  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  save  that  of  a  fellow-countryman  who    I 
had  got  into  trouble  in  the  Flowery  I^nd.  1 

AFTER  a  long  and  honourable  life,  close  upon  sixty  years  of 
which  have  been  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country,  Sir  Thomas 
DufTus  Hardy  liiis  died^  so  to  speak,  in  harness.   This  is  not  the  place    j 
in  which  to  speak  of  the  sen'ices  to  literature  of  the  man  to  whom    | 
we  owe  the   completion   of  the   Descriptive   Catalogue   of   MSSL,    J 
the  Calendaring  of  the  State  Papers,  and  the  ajipointment  of  the    I 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.     It  may,  however,  be  said  that    1 
few  except  workers  in  antiquarian  fields  are  aware  how  much  attention,      ' 
courtesy,  and  information  were  ever  at  their  command,  while  none 
but  those  who,  like  myself,  were  honoured  with  his  friendship  could 
know  what  years  were  devoted  by  him  to  completing  work  assigned 
to  others,  and  inadequately  performed.      These  are  not  matters  on 
which  to  dwell.     I  may  mention,  however,  in  connection  with  a  loss 
that  makes  my  own  liie  the  poorer,  a  circumstance  that  occurred  wher» 
I  was  once  with  Sir  Thomas  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Normandy - 
Seeking  in  a  village  library  a  book  about  the  district,  I  found  tli^ 
proprietor  a  man  of  more  information  than  was  to  be  expected.    t>^ 
answer  to  my  inquiries  about  objects  of  interest  he  said  to  me^  *^  OiA*" 
local  antiquaries  have  little  information  concerning  them.     Theoaly 
man  who  knows  all  about  Norman  antiquities  is  a  countryman  01 
yours  \  Mr.  Hardy  of  the  Record  Office.    All  we  know  is  taken  from 
him/'    Sir  Thomas,  then  Mr.  Hardy,  was  standing  by  me  at  the  tim^^ 
and  was  a  stranger  to  the  man.     With  characteristic  modest)*,  l^^ 
refused  to  allow  me  to  tell  the  bookseller  that  the  antiquary  in  questio^^ 
was  before  him.    The  stor)'  shows  how  far  had  travelled  a  reputation 
all  but  ignored  in  London  outside  certain  circles.     If  I  determine^ 
to  tell  stories  of  Sir  Thomas's  goodness,  I  should  find  matter  for  s*^ 
essay  rather  than  a  paragraph  of  Table  Talk. 

SVLVANUS  URBAN- 
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Chapter  XXXVI. 

FAR     ABOVE      RUBIES. 

DISAPPOINTMENT,  thy  name  is  pleasure-hunting  !  Amongst 
all  Lady  Jane's  company,  how  few  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  the  gratification  they  came  so  far  to  seek.  Hester,  who  left  home  in 
the  highest  spirits,  with  a  vague  hope  that  Brail  might  be  invited,  felt 
a  greater  depression  than  she  chose  to  acknowledge  when  she  dis- 
covered her  mistake,  but  it  vexed  her  still  more  to  reflect  that  under 
such  unfavourable  conditions  it  would  have  been  far  better  not  to 
have  met  at  all.  Lady  Jane,  in  spite  of  endless  trouble,  countless 
Dotes,  complicated  arrangements  of  all  kinds,  and  a  new  dress  from 
^aris  composed  for  the  occasion,  saw  her  own  especial  admirer,  the 
captive  of  her  bow  and  spear,  fly  off"  at  a  tangent  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Lady  Pandora,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  her  friend's  per- 
°^ion  to  bring,  with  half-a-dozen  other  followers.  Lord  Fitzowen  for 
^^r  particular  benefit,  chafed  to  find  that  volatile  nobleman  out-of- 
^^1  out-of-spirits,  and,  to  use  her  own  words,  "  just  as  dull  as  any- 
bodyelse!" 

,  ^itz  himself,  having  come  on  the  off*-chance  of  being  amused, 
^^^  tight-waist  only  to  find  her  wanting,  flitted  like  a  butterfly  from 
°^er  to  flower  without  settling  on  any  one  specimen,  and,  finally, 
^^1  the  others  began  to  explore  the  maze  in  pairs,  sauntered  off"  to 
^ke  by  himself,  revolving  in  his  own  mind  whether  or  not  the  whole 

^^^m  of  modem  society  was  a  mistake,  and  women  rather  a  bore 

^^all! 

^t  may  be  doubted  if  Nelly,  sittingy  unconscious,  mth  Vv«  \Mddt  10 

^Qi;  OCXLIII,  NO,   ///x  j^ 
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a  grand  old  tree,  scarce  a  bow-shot  off,  did  not  really  enjoy  the  ksh 
and  quiet  of  a  summer's  evening  in  these  beautiful  gardens  more  ihaa 
any  of  them*  The  trim  lawns,  the  luxuriant  roses,  drooping  but  not 
overblown,  the  scented  pinks,  never  so  sweet  as  at  sun-do^^n,  the  red- 
brick wall,  the  dark  clear-cut  cypresses,  and,  beyond  all,  the  wealth 
of  grass,  fohage,  and  forest  trees,  shutting  her,  as  it  were,  into  a  June 
paradise,  seemed  so  delightful  a  contrast  to  Comer  Street  and  the 
Strand  !  As  her  eyes  wandered  from  the  pure  blue  sky  above,  laced 
with  its  streaks  of  white,  to  the  daisies,  drowsily  closing  their  cups  at 
her  feet,  she  felt  such  tli oughts  rising  from  her  heart  to  bniin  as  lipl 
can  never  clothe  in  language— indefinite  longings,  vague  aspirations, 
a  thousand  gentle  wandering  fancieSj  too  high  for  words,  **  too  deep 
for  tears,"  and  realised,  perhaps,  with  wistful  consciousness,  the 
paradox  of  the  French  sentimentalist,  tliat  solitude,  to  be  enjoyed, 
must  be  shared  with  another  to  whom  one  can  say,  **  How  sweet  il 
solitude  ! "' 

Such  a  companion  was  nearer  than  she  supposed^  and,  dreamily 
as  she  sat  there,  a  crisis  was  impending  on  which  her  whole  future 
life  should  turn. 

There  came  a  whiflf  of  tobacco,  a  light  step  on  the  turf,  an  cxcli 
mation  of  surprise,  and  the  next  moment  Lord  Fitzowen  stoo< 
before  her,  bis  cheek  flushed,  his  eyes  sparkling,  his  face  radiant  wiM 
delight.  I 

Nelly,  on  the  contrary,  turned  paler  than  ever,  rose,  as  if  to  wall 
away,  and  sank  helplessly  back  to  her  seat,  because  hmbs  and  couraj 
failed  her  in  a  breath,  ' 

He  dashed  the  cigar  from  his  hps— a  contraband  article,  forbiddd 
to  be  consumed  in  these  royal  precincts — while,  with  a  homage  d 
more  flattering  that  it  seemed  wholly  involuntary,  he  took  his  hat  i 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  his  queen.  ' 

Neither  spoke,  and  one  hated  herself  for  the  blush  that  she  fii 
would  twt  be  kept  down, 

**  Mrs.  Roy  1 "  he  stammered,  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  consci 
of  the  ludicrous.  **  You  here,  of  all  people  in  the  world  ?  1  thou; 
I  w*as  never  to  set  eyes  on  you  again  !  '* 

"I  came  with  my  aunt,"  answered  Nelly,  trying  to  regj 
composure.  "  I  expect  her  back  every  minute.  I  am  only  waidi 
here  till  she  returns," 

To  his  car  her  voice  sounded  cold,  formal,  constrained  ;  to 
own  it  seemed  as  if  somebody  else  was  speaking,  mechanically,  ai 
long  way  off* 
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His  lordship,  glancing  from  right  to  left,  and  observing  no  tokens 
of"iny  annt,"  took  courage  to  proceed. 

"I  have  never  called  for  weeks,  Mrs.  Roy.     I  have  kept  away, 
though-^ough  I  was  anxious  about  you,  and  most  unhappy.     I 
would  not  even  send  any  more  flowers,  because  you  seemed  not  to 
like  it" 
"You  were  right ;  I  did  not  like  it" 

"  But  why  ?    Siwely  people  may  be  friends.    When  you  were  at 
the  Grange  I  might  ride  over  three  times  a  week,  and  you  always 
looked  glad  to  see  me  then." 
"That  was  different." 

"Of  course  it  was — very  different     I  suppose  you  tolerated  me  in 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  hospitality.     Now  that  you  can  do  as  you 
please,  you  shut  the  door  in  my  face." 
"Oh!  no— no!" 

"It  looks  like  it  lam  sure  you  are  unhappy.  That  is  what 
niakes  me  miserable.  I  hear  you  spoken  of  [unkindly,  and  I  have 
not  even  the  right  to  stand  up  for  you.  I  feel  that  I  could  be  a  help, 
a  comfort — to  a  certain  extent  a  defence — and  you  refuse  to  let  me 
see  your  face,  as  if  I  were  your  bitterest  enemy — I,  who  would  give 
niy  life  willingly  to  spare  you  an  hour  of  pain !  It  seems  so  hard,  so 
cniel,  so  unjust !  " 

The  tears  were  in  her  eyes.  "  Don't  say  that,  Lord  Fitzowen  ; 
don't  say  that — you  make  me  wretched  too  !  " 

"Then  I  won't !  No  word  or  deed  of  mine  shall  add  an  ounce 
to  your  burden.  I  only  wish  to  share  it.  We  could  carry  it  so  much 
easier  between  us.  Mrs.  Roy  (how  much  longer  must  I  call  you  by 
^t  hateful  name  ?)  we  have  met  here  by  the  merest  accident.  It's 
1  thousand  to  one  against  such  a  chance  occurring  again — will  you 
not  listen  for  five  minutes  ?  I  am  like  a  man  pleading  for  his  life  I  " 
She  could  not  but  pity  him.  He  seemed  so  tender,  so  considerate, 
so  respectful,  and  withal  so  very  sad.  "  It  will  break  his  heart,  poor 
Mow  r  thought  Nelly,  "but  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  tell  him  the 
^4.    How  I  wish  auntie  would  come,  or  Mr.  Brail  ! " 

"The  latter  was  nearer  than  she  thought,  and  somebody  else  too, 
^^0  had  arrived  at  this  opportune  moment  to  hear  a  declaration  of 
love  made  to  his  own  wife. 

John  Roy's  assistance  had  been  of  the  utmost  service  in  helping 
^  friend  Uie  lieutenant  to  pacify  his  drunken  messmate.    Able- 
bodied  men  and  sober,  partly  by  moral  persuasion,  partly  by  exeidse  ol 
^y^stieDgtb,  these  two  got  their  charge  housed  in  the  Vnxv,  ^\iete 
^dased  him  with  soda-water,  and  induced  him  to  Ue  dow 
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black  horsehair  sofa,  the  more  readily  that  above  it  hung  a  pictuil 
an  old-fashioned  three-decker  under  press  of  sail  'VMien  fairly  ask 
Brail  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  observing  call 
that  the  window  was  too  high  for  their  prisoner  to  jump  out,  wHI 
he  should  attempt  it,  and  break  his  neck^  there  would  be  no  gt 
loss  1  Returning  from  their  joint  exploit,  a  happy  thought  struck 
lieutenant  that  this  was  the  moment  to  bring  about  an  intenr 
between  his  friend  and  the  wife  he  had  so  misjudged ;  that  by 
intervention  a  reconciliation  might  take  place  here,  this  very  M 
noon,  for  the  clearing  up  of  all  misunderstanding  and  to  the  comp 
satisfaction  of  both.  It  speaks  well  for  the  sailor's  unsel^hness,  i 
manly  sense  of  right,  that  he  should  have  postponed  to  such 
immediate  duty  his  intention  of  seeking  Miss  Bruce,  to  hold 
hand  in  his,  if  only  for  half  a  minute,  and  entreat  her  not  to  ju 
him  too  harshly  by  what  she  had  seen, 

*'  Let  us  take  a  turn  up  and  dowTi,  to  cool  ourselves/*  sugget 
this  diplomatist,  wiping  his  brown  face  ;  "  that  fellow  is  as  strong  \ 
bull !     A  round  or  two  more  would  have  given  me  a  wet  shirt." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  assented  Roy,  who  rather  enjoyed  the  tua 
"  I  suppose  they  wouldn't  stand  one's  smoking  a  cigar  here  ?  " 

*'  I  suppose  not,"  answered  the  other.  "  You  see,  to  a  cei 
extent,  it's  her  Majesty's  quarter-deck.  You  don't  want  to  go  crui 
after  your  party  for  ten  minutes  or  so  ?  '* 

**  Not  I  !  TheyVe  all  over  the  place  by  now,  and  I  don*l  m 
care  if  I  never  see  them  again.  I  should  have  kept  away  if  I 
known  of  one  or  two  that  are  here." 

**  One  or  two  "  meant  really  **  one,"  vii.  Lord  Fitzowen,  bro^ 
by  Lady  Pandora  at  the  last  moment,  much  against  his  will. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  whole  fleet  of  muslin,"  continued 
sailor,  "  and  some  very  pretty  girls  amongst  them.  I  Mfik  I : 
Miss  Bruce/* 

**  Of  course  you  did  !  The  pick  of  the  basket^  loo,  in  my  opiil 
except  one,  perhaps — a  girl  with  a  tight  waist" 

"  A  tight  waist!"  repeated  the  otlier  musingly,  for  he  was  thiri 
of  his  f^w/  rtV  f/itaf/Y,  and  wondering  how  far  Mrs.  John  could  | 
wandered  by  herself  "Ah  !  wants  taking  out  of  stays,  very  HI 
Lively  enough  too,  1  dare  say,  and  as  trim  as  a  Sunday  in  port,  \ 
are  they  all  up  to  now  ? '' 

**  W'hat  are  women  always  up  to  ?  Fool-catching — fool-mate 
— and  fool-hatching^that  seems  about  the  sum-total  of  a  Iady*s 
Th^v^eM  the  catching  by  this  time,  tompm^  and  laughing  in 


Viffitidy  n*fr  cared  for  you  as  /  havc^ 
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Brail  winced.  In  his  mind's  eye  he  beheld  some  audacious 
buccaneer  steering  his  adored  craft  through  those  intricate  channels, 
guiding  her  steps,  pressing  her  hand,  whispering  in  her  ear,  looking 
under  her  bonnet,  i)erhaps.  No,  hang  him  !  he  wouldn't  think  of  it 
any  more ! 

**  Have  you  ever  explored  the  maze  ?  "  asked  the  sailor,  peering 
about  on  all  sides  in  search  of  the  lady  he  required.  "  They  tell  me 
it's  a  safe  berth  enough,  but  once  in,  you  can't  get  out  again  ! " 

"  Like  marriage^"  replied  the  other  cynically.  "  We  do  lose  our 
way  while  we're  looking  for  it,  and  make  fools  of  ourselves  in  order  to 
be  satisfied  there  is  nothing  to  find  out ! " 

**  Marziages  might  be  happy  enough,"  answered  Brail,  "  if  people 
only  put  more  confidence  in  each  other.  A  frank  word  or  two 
would  dear  up  most  misunderstandings.  WcVe  a  saying  in  the 
Service  that  it  is  well  to  let  the  ship  steer  herself,  and  a  man  ought 
\o  tnist  his  wife  when  she  is  out  of  sight  just  the  same  as  if " 

■*  The  scoundrel ! "  exclaimed  Roy,  choking  in  ungovernable 
WB^gs^  and  discharging  an  oath  he  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of 
"■•ni  have  it  out  with  him  now  once  for  all  !  How  lucky  I  brought 
a  Stick  with  me  instead  of  an  umbrella  ! '' 

But  the  sailor's  grasp  was  on  his  arm  like  a  vice,  pinning  him  to 
die  q)Ot  "  Hold  on  !  "  he  whispered.  "  Keep  steady,  only  for  two 
fMfmitgiij  and  when  you  want  me  I'll  stand  by  you  through  thick  and 
uiin  1 

They  were  not  six  yards  from  the  tree  under  which  Nelly  had 
tmV#m  her  seat.  Behind  its  mighty  girth  they  heard  the  well-known 
voice  of  Lord  Fitzowen  pleading  with  fervour  and  devotion  worthy  of 
a  better  cause. 

"  Don't  hate  me,  Mrs.  Roy,"  urged  the  impassioned  speaker. 
•'  Don't  say  that  I  am  wicked,  unprincipled,  and  taking  advantage  of 
your  imhappy  position.  I  have  anticipated  all  that.  I  have  thought 
it  over  till  it  has  nearly  driven  me  mad  !  Try  and  look  at  the  matter 
from  my  point  of  view.  Put  yourself  in  my  place,  and  say  whether 
one  can  risk  too  much,  when  the  whole  happiness  of  life  is  at  stake. 
Nobody  ever  cared  for  you  as  I  have,  from  the  day  I  first  took  you 
in  to  dinner  at  the  Grange,  when  you  seemed  as  much  out  of  my 
reach  as  an  angel  of  heaven.     Do  you  remember  ?  " 

John  Roy  held  his  breath  to  catch  her  answer.  It  never  came  ; 
but  his  wife  must  have  betrayed  some  token  of  pity  or  assent,  that 
encouraged  her  admirer  to  proceed  swimmingly  with  his  suit. 

"  It  is  different  now.     I  cannot  bear  to  speak  of  such  things  \  but 
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you  ought  to  know  that  even  the  laws  of  man  are  about  to  set  you 
free.     Mr  Roy  is  every  day  occupied  in  procuring  his  divorce.** 

*'  How  can  he  ?  "  murmured  Nelly.  **  How  can  he  ?  If  he  only 
knewl" 

Lord  Fitzowen,  looking  in  her  face,  believed  that  her  eyes  were 
dry  I  but  the  listeners  were  not  so  deceived,  for  they  heard  the  teoLrs 
in  her  voice. 

"  When  freedom  comes,*'  answered  Fit/.,  with  an  idea  that  he  w^^ 
ivinning,  **  why  are  you  not  to  avail  yourself  of  it  ?  I  would  hav^ 
waited  patiently  for  that  happy  time,  and  never  spoken  a  word,  ha^ 
we  not  met  here  to-day.  Can  yon  wonder  that  I,  too,  lose  my  he*^ 
now  ?  Think  what  it  is  to  be  near  you  again,  to  see  the  dear  fko^^ 
paler,  sadder,  but  more  beautiful,  more  lovable  than  ever.  Oh  - 
Mrs.  Roy,  have  pity  on  me.  I'll  wait  a  hundred  yearSj  only  give  m 
a  hope  that  at  some  future  time  you  will  be  mine." 

*' Your  wife?" 

''  Uy  wife  I " 

"  Lord  Fitzowen,  are  you  in  earnest  ?  " 

One  of  the  listeners  bounced  fonvard.     But  for  that  grasp  on  hi^ 
arm,  he  would  liave  spoilt  it  all. 

*'  As  I  hope  for  heaven,*'  answered  his  lordship,  who  did  not  seei» 
to  take  in  that  he  was  wandering  far  out  of  the  straight  path. 

*'  And  you  would  marry  a  divorced  woman  ?  would  give  your 
name  to  one  whose  own  had  been  dragged  through  the  dirt,  and  take 
to  your  home  a  wretch  your  family  would  be  ashamed  to  o>^tx  ?  " 

^*  Readily  I  gladly  1  thankfully  !     I  love  you,  and  that  is  enough  ! " 

"  I  think  you  do,"  she  returned,  gently  and  sadly.  *^  Therefore 
you  desen^e  that  I  should  tell  you  the  truth.  Now,  listen  to  nie, 
Lord  Fitzowen,  Even  if  I  had  never  known  A/V/,  if  I  had  seen  you 
first,  you  must  not  be  too  sure  that  I  should  have  cared  for  you. 
Many  women^ — most  women — might,  and  hereafter  you  will  find 
somebody  who  will  make  you  far  happier  than  you  would  ever  have 
been  with  me.  That  is  not  the  question.  There  are  such  things  to 
consider  as  right  and  wrong.  I  hope  to  get  to  that  heaven  of  which 
you  speak  so  lightly,  and  I  hope  you  will  get  there  too.  How  could 
I  kneel  down  and  say  my  ])rayersat  night  after  committing  so  grievous 
a  sin  as  to  promise  you  the  affection  I  swore  to  cherish  until  death 
for  another  ?  I  know  nothing  of  the  laws  of  men.  Lord  Fitzowen, 
but  I  try  to  obey  the  laws  of  God  You  and  I  must  meet  no  more. 
I  mean  what  I  say — not  because  the  good  would  shun,  and  the  bad 
laugh  at  us,  not  even  because  I  cannot  feel  for  you  as  you  seem  to 
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Wish,  nor  because  our  frieadship  is  an  imprudence  and  an  impos- 
sibility, but  simply  because  it  is  a  sin/' 

*'  Thanks,**  answered  the  guest,  sitting  doT^Ti. 

Then  she  rose  and  walked  round  tlic  tree,  to  find  herself  face  to 
£ice  with  her  husband,  who  had  heard  every  word  1 

One  moment  she  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot,  her  sweet  face 
qir  i  if  she  mast  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,— the  next,  with 

a  <,  aty  that  could  not  have  been  outdone  by  the  noblest  lady 

in  the  land,  she  placed  her  arm  in  the  sailof  s,  and  walked  him  off 
towards  the  Palace^  observing  gently,  **  I  am  so  glad  to  have  found 
you,  Mr.  Brail     Take  me  back  to  auntie,  and  take  me  home/* 

The  situation  w^s  almost  grotesque.  Husband  and  lover  stood 
confronting  each  other,  speechless  and  aghast.  The  latter  spoke 
first — 

"  I  am  foully  in  the  wrong,"  sard  he,  "  and  I  don't  know  what 
reparation  I  can  make.  But  this  I  do  know,  Mr.  Roy.  By  God  !  your 
idfe  is  the  best  woman  than  ever  walked  on  earth  ! " 

Then  raising  his  hat,  with  a  courtesy  that  had  in  it  something  of 
defiance,  he  stalked  gravely  away  in  one  direction,  while  John  Roy, 
not  know*ing  exactly  what  to  do,  look  himself  off  in  anotlicr. 

I>et  us  hope  that  tight- waist,  her  captives  and  rivals,  enjoyed  their 

I  Richmond  dinner.  Some  of  the  older  guests  assuredly  did  ftai.  Lord 
Fitzowen  was  absent  in  body^ — Lady  Pandora  in  mind.  Mr.  Roy 
gTa%*c  and  preoccupied,  never  spoke  a  word  during  the  whole  enter- 
tainment ;  and  Lady  Jane,  with  a  fLxed  red  spot  on  eidier  cheek, 
unusually  stately,  and  laboriously  polite,  w^as  obviously  as  cross  as 
two  sticks. 
: 


I 
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Brail  slept  longer  Uian  usual  after  the  day^s  work  recorded  in  our 
kit  chapter.  Handing  these  two  ladies  into  another  compartment,  he 
letimied  to  London  by  the  same  train,  in  charge  of  his  drunken  mess- 
UtCt  whom  he  saw  safe  home  to  his  lodgings,  where  he  helped  lo 
pot  him  to  bed.  He  had  not  yet  **  turned  out,"  as  he  called  it,  when 
a  lac:onic  note  arrived  from  John  Roy  to  the  following  effect  : — 

"  Dear  Brail,^ — You  are  the  best  of  friends  !  Come  and  sec  me 
here  as  soon  as  possible.  You  will  understand  why  I  do  not  go  to 
jou.  "  Gratefully  yours, 
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In  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  ready  sailor  was  at  his" 
spon dent's  door,  fresh,  clean- shaved,  and  well-dressed,  as  if  he 
devoted  hours  instead  of  minutes  to  his  careful  toilet  H 

Roy^  who  was  drinking  tea,  jumped  up  and  grasped  hiiffl 
hand.  Then  the  Dvo  looked  sheepish  and  awkward,  as  only  Eni 
men  can,  each  waiting  for  the  other  to  begin, 

**  Have  some  breakfast  ?  "  said  the  host. 

**  Thanks,"  answered  the  guest,  sitting  down. 

Not  a  word  for  nearly  five  minutes,  only  a  great  clatter  of  ] 
and  munching  of  dry  toast. 

Prescndy  Roy  looked  up.  "That  was  touch-and-go,  yestei 
said  he.  *^I  should  have  put  my  foot  in  it,  if  it  hadn't  bee 
you  J* 

"  I  think  you  just  wouid'^ 

More  munching,  and  another  application  to  the  tea-pot, 
cigarettes  pushed  across  the  table,  a  light  struck,  and  at  las 
found  their  tongues,  conversation  proceeding  smoothly  imdc 
influence  of  tobacco,  like  machinery  that  has  been  oiled.        j 

"  I  wanted  very  much  to  speak  to  you,  this  morning/'      f 

"  I  knew  you  would.     That's  why  I  came." 

**  After  what  we  heard  yesterday,  I  begin  to  think  I  am 
wrong," 

"  You  have  been  in  the  wTong  all  through." 

"  Thanks !  I  hate  a  fellow  not  to  say  what  he  means.  ] 
must  have  your  leg  ofiT,  it's  no  use  the  sawbones  pretending  it 
hurt.  Now^  I  want  to  show  you  something  that  will  prove  I  a 
such  a  brute  as  you  think." 

**  I  should  like  to  be  satisfied  of  that.     Fire  away 

Roy  walked  to  his  writing-table,  unlocked  a  drawer,  an 
from  it  the  letter  to  Lord  Fitzowen  which  had  caused  him  so 
bitterness.  "  Read,"  said  he,  placing  it  in  the  sailor's  hands 
would  give  ten  years  of  my  life  to  find  any  excuse,  any  pall 
any  crevice  of  escape  from  the  conclusion  I  am  forced  to  draw. 

Brail  read  it  attentively  more  than  once,  and  his  face  fel 
every  line.  At  the  end  of  his  last  perusal,  it  expressed  n 
astonishment  than  concern. 

"How  did  this  fall  into  your  hands?"  he  asked,  after  t 
pause  of  consideration. 

"  My  housekeeper  brought  it  me  the  last  time  I  went  dc 
Royston  Grange.  She  found  it  hidden  away,  and  no  doubt  forj 
in  Mrs.  Roy's  jewel-case." 

"  Your  housekeeper?    Has  she  been  with  you  lou^?  " 
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"Years.  Before  I  married  she  was  almost'mistress  of  the  place — 
I  (iidcred  eveiything,  paid  for  ever3rthing,  and  kept  the  whole  estab- 
Kiment  going.    I  could  trust  her  like  myself." 

Again  the  sailor  pondered.  "  It  must  have  been  rather  a  come- 
down," said  he,  "  when  Mrs.  Roy  took  the  command  over  her  head, 
or  did  she  still  continue  to  serve  out  the  stores,  and  all  that?  " 

"No.  Mrs.  Roy  was  an  excellent  manager,  and  looked  to 
eveiything  herself." 

"Did  she  turn  discontented  under  fresh  regulations?  I  don't 
mean  mutinous,  but  slack  with  the  duty,  and  disrespectful  to  her  new 
mistress?" 

"Not  exactly.     But  she  certainly  seemed  to  dislike  her." 

Again  Brail  went  over  the  letter,  apparently  more  puzzled  than 
before. 

"Are you  satisfied  this  is  your  wife's  handwriting?" 

"I  can  swear  to  it !  Besides,  there's  the  very  monogram  we 
devised  together  not  a  week  before  she  went  away.  How  can  women 
be  so  false !    She  seemed  fond  enough  of  me  then." 

"Only  a  week  before?  They  must  have  been  very  quick  with 
Aedie.   Who  engraved  it  ?  " 

"Pattern  and  Press,  in  Oxford  Street.  IVe  employed  them  ever 
since  I  was  a  boy." 

"Did  you  write  to  them  with  the  order?  " 

"No.    But  she  did.     I  posted  the  letter  myself." 

"  Do  you  remember  when  ?  " 

"On  the  nineteenth  of  March.  I  am  certain  of  the  date,  because 
*e  were  stopped  hunting  by  frost" 

"And  when  did  your  wife  leave  Royston  Grange  for  good?" 

"On  the  twenty-seventh." 

"Mr.  Roy,  I  think  I  see  daylight.  Will  you  put  on  your  shore- 
l^  togs,  and  come  in  a  cab  with  me  ?  " 

The  "  shore-going  togs  "  were  speedily  assumed,  and  our  energetic 
"CutenaLt,  hurrying  his  friend  into  a  hansom,  desired  its  driver  to 
°^e  all  sail  for  Oxford  Street,  and  bring  up  at  the  well-known  firm 
of  Pattern  and  Press. 

Pulling  John  Roy  after  him,  he  strode  hastily  into  the  back-shop, 
^d  requested  to  see  Mr.  Press. 

A  smiling  person,  who  made  as  if  he  were  washing  his  hands, 
**  jetted  Mr.  Press  had  that  moment  stepped  out." 

"Mr.  Pattern,  then?" 

The  smiling  person,  not  without  bowing  an  apology  for  his  owti 
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existence,  intimated  that  he  was  Mr.  Pattern.  "  What  could  he  do 
for  the  gentlemen  in  the  absence  of  his  partner  ?  " 

"Do  you  know  who  this  is  ?  "  asked  Brail. 

"  Mr.  Roy,  I  believe,"  was  the  deferential  answer.  "  Excuse  mc 
if  I  am  mistaken.     My  sight  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be." 

"  Has  he  paid  his  account  ?  " 

"  I  believe  not  I  hope  not  Most  unusual  to  send  it  in  before 
Christmas.  Sorry  to  trouble  Mr.  Roy  with  any  account,  howevo 
long  standing.     One  of  our  oldest  customers.'' 

"  Never  mind  that !     Can  you  let  us  have  it  now  ?  " 

"  Certainly — certainly.  Our  book-keeper  shall  make  it  out  ii 
five  minutes.     Will  the  gentlemen  take  chairs  and  wait  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  driving  at  ?  "  whispered  Roy.  "  In  the  first  plaa 
I  have  only  a  few  shillings  in  my  pocket  How  can  I  pay  the  M 
when  they  bring  it  me  ?  " 

"  Easy  ! "  answered  the  other — while  Mr.  Pattern,  regarding  th* 
speaker  in  mute  astonishment,  i)roffered  the  wished-for  document 
which  Brail  possessed  himself  of  at  once,  and  slapped  down  witl 
exceeding  energy  on  the  counter,  exclaiming  : — "  I  was  sure  of  it 
Lower  away  now,  my  hearty  !  We're  winning  hand-over-hand.  K 
as  plain  as  a  pikestaff !  No  man  alive  can  dispute  such  a  feet  a 
this,  regularly  entered  on  the  ship's  log  !  See  here  :  March  the  28tl 
To  six  quires  of  letter-paper,  cream-laid,  with  new  monogram  an 
envelopes  to  match,  12s.  6d.  March  the  28th. — Do  you  observe  th 
date  ?  Mr.  Pattern,  can  you  verify  this  entry  of  yours  ?  When  W3 
the  packet  of  letter-jxiper  posted  ?  " 

"  On  the  28th,  sir.  Here  it  is  in  the  day-book.  Addressed- 
Mrs.  Roy,  Royston  Grange." 

"  That's  enough.  There's  something  below  the  water-line  ho 
that  must  and  shall  sec  light  It's  lucky  we  thought  of  overhaulii 
that  big  book.  Mr.  Roy,  the  sooner  you  and  I  clear  out  of  this  tl 
better ! " 

In  the  street  Brail  could  express  himself  with  greater  freedoi 
"  Don't  you  see,"  he  continued,  "  that  letter  carries  forgery  on  t 
face  of  it  Mrs.  Roy  left  the  Grange  on  the  27  th.  This  paper  wi 
the  new  monogram  was  never  delivered  there  till  the  28th.  Son 
body  has  been  trying  to  ruin  her  by  imitating  her  handwriting,  and 
have  my  own  suspicions  who  that  somebody  is.  Let  us  hail  anotl 
cab,  and  drive  to  your  lawyers'." 

Roy  suffered  himself  to  be  led  like  a  child  by  his  energetic  friei 
"  I  am  in  your  hands,"  said  he  ;  "  do  with  me  what  you  like." 

Mr.  Sharpe,  who  seemed  much  less  of  a  "  land-shark  "  than  Bi 
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cjq)ected,  and  was  indeed  an  honourable,  right-thinking  gentleman, 
cobdded  with  the  sailor  in  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Roy  should  proceed 
lome  at  once,  there  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  till  he  had  discovered 
the  author  of  this  foul  conspiracy. 

"  ni  go  there,  too,  and  see  him  through  it,"  added  the  sailor  with 
daiacteristic  decision.  "  Will  you  lend  us  a  purser's  mate,  or  a  clerk, 
or  an  idler  of  some  kind,  to  overhaul  the  accounts?  It  might  be  a 
peat  help ;  for  if  we  have  to  hold  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  there  will  be 
some  hard  swearing,  I  fancy,  all  round ! " 

"  I  don't  know  what  a  purser's  mate  is,"  answered  the  lawyer, 
laughing, "  and  we  have  no  idlers  in  our  service,  but  you  shall  take  one 
of  my  clerks,  and  welcome.     He  can  go  down  by  the  next  train." 

So  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Mopus,  sitting  comfortably 
over  her  tea,  was  startled  by  a  ring  at  the  hall-door,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  her  master,  with  two  strange  gentlemen,  standing  on  the 


"Ifs  lucky  I  had  my  little  card  party  yesterday!"  she  thought, 
reflecting  how  awkward  it  would  have  been  to  conceal,  or  get  rid  of, 
certain  guests  who  occasionally  refreshed  themselves  by  her  invitation 
at  Mr.  Ro/s  expense.  **  What  can  they  want,  coming  unbeknownst 
like  this  ?  Three  of  them,  and  nothing  in  the  house  but  a  cold 
cherry-tart  and  a  spare-rib  of  pork  !  " 

She  was  soon  to  be  undeceived  as  to  their  motives.  In  vain  she 
dressed  her  countenance  in  smiles,  affecting  extreme  cordiality  of 
welcome  for  her  master,  and  concern  for  the  comfortable  lodging  of 
Ws  friends.  John  Roy's  face  was  dark  and  inscrutable ;  his  words 
were  brief,  his  bearing  was  stern.  She  had  never  seen  him  like  this 
Iwt  once,  when  he  discharged  a  butler  at  an  hour's  notice  who 
had  been  robbing  him  with  impunity  for  six  or  seven  years. 

"We  do  not  intend  to  sleep  here,  Mrs.  Mopus,"  said  he ;  "  I  have 
ojily  come  down  to  settle  your  accounts.  Be  good  enough  to  bring 
^e  books  into  my  library  at  once." 

Her  face  changed  from  drab  to  grey. 

"  They're  not  made  up,  sir,"  she  answered,  dropping  a  curtsey 
Ott  trembling  knees.  "  It's  too  much  trouble  to  ask  you  to  wait — I 
^ve  plenty  of  money  to  go  on  with.  I  could  send  them  up  to  town, 
^•Roy,  in  the  course  of  to-morrow." 

He  only  answered,  "  I  want  to  see  them  now,"  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  bring  them  in  as  they  were,  and  stand  the  shot 

The  lawyer's  clerk,  more  at  home  with  figures  than  either  of  the 
J^ers,  and  acknowledged  by  Brail  to  be  "a  very  smart  fellow,"  saw 
It  aD  at  a  glance.    Overcharges,  &]se  entries,  a  general  cooVixv^  ol 
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balances  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  and  EHnor  Roy's  name  signed  id 
full  to  verify  certain   columns  that  would  have  thriUed  her  hou 
wifely  soul  with  indignation  and  dismay. 

"  This  old  catamaran  must  be  disrated  at  once,"  said  Brail,  "  J 
she  ought  to  be  put  in  irons  before  sundown.  But  if  we  can  get  1 
to  confess  the  truth,  it's  worth  all  the  money,  I  should  pay  \ 
0%  and  cut  her  adrift  without  another  word." 

Mrs.  Mopus,   subsequenily  explaining  matters  in  her  ovm  cin 
asked,  *'\V]iat  was  a  poor  woman  to  do  wa'th  three  great 
fellows  brow-beating  and  bully-ragging  of  her,  and  taking  down  i 
all  she  said  in  pen  and  ink,  as  if  they  was  Judge  and  jur}%  and  wh 
not  ?    She  was  that  upset  and  put  about  she  couldn't  have  told  j 
whether  she  stood  on  her  head  or  her  heels,  and  confessed  to  eve 
think  in  course.     But  as  to  the  questions  these  wicked  men 
and  how  she  answered  them,  she  couldn't  call  to  mind  now  no  1 
than  the  dead  !  " 

Brairs  account,  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  young  lady  who  afteni'a 
cross-examined  him  pretty  sharply  on  that  and  other  matters,  tolJl 
very  different  stor)'. 

"  She  fell  on  her  knees,  Miss  Bruce,*'  said  he,  **  and  implon 
mercy  from  us  all — particularly  the  lawyer's  clerk,  whom  I  think  \ 
took  for  Jack  Ketch^  under  a  foreign  f!ag.  Then  she  acknowled 
to  having  purloined  the  stores,  falsified  the  accounts,  and  general 
robbed  her  employer  through  thick  and  thin.  Lastly,  she  would  i 
deny  that  she  had  practised  copying  Mrs.  Roy's  handwriting  till 
became  so  smart  at  it  as  to  forge  that  letter  to  Lord  Fitzowen  whicj 
so  nearly  blew  all  hands  into  the  air.  She  did  it  because  she  lnt« 
her,  and  she  hated  her  because  she  thought  her  mistress  w^ould  nevi 
make  a  good  wife  to  Mr,  Roy.  It  was  all  done  for  her  master's  saW 
even  the  false  entries  in  the  chandler's  book  !  She  w^as  iirmly  ^ 
tached  to  him,  had  been  so  from  the  first — a  devoted  servant  and  ■ 
faithful  friend.  Though  he  drove  her  out  of  doors  at  the  end  oftcfl 
years,  without  a  roof  to  cover  her,  she  would  always  pray  for  ht^ 
welfare ;  and  if  he  would  only  spare  her  now  this  once,  he  might  sort** 
day  find  out  she  had  neither  been  so  ungrateful  nor  so  unprincipled: 
as  he  supposed  !  " 

"  Was  Mr.  Roy  satisfied  ?  *'  asked  the  young  lady,  receiving  th* 
report  with  much  condescension.  - 

"  Mr.  Roy  7vas  satisfied ;  and,  I  fancy,  is  more  attached  to  m^ 
wife  than  even  He  told  me  so,  coming  back  to  the  train.  He  cor» 
fessed,  too,  that  he  had  behaved  like  a  brute,  and  I  agreed  with  hiiri 
But  he  IS  not  in  smooth  water  yet*     From  what  he  let  out^  I  believ  * 
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iKisimder  a  solemn  promise  to  another  lady,  and  is  fighting  with  a 
xope  romid  his  neck.    It's  a  very  awkward  business,  but  it  serves  him 
jq^t !    A  man  should  stick  to  his  colours  like  a  man,  and  go  down 
mWithem  flying,  when  he  can't  float  any  longer ! " 
«  You  would ! " 
"If  somebody  only  made  signals,  wouldn't  I  !     I  would  run  up 

my  ensign  sooner  than  she  thinks.     I " 

"  But  you  haven't  finished  about  Mr.  Roy." 
"There's  not  much  more  to  tell.     He  knows  he  is  in  a  mess, 
and  he  asked  me  how  he  was  to  get  out  of  it." 
"What  did  you  advise?" 

"He  had  better  slip  his  cables,  I  told  him.  'You're  in  bad 
andiorage,'  I  said,  *  and  under  the  enemy's  guns.  The  only  chance 
for^w,  is  to  cut  and  run.'" 


Chapter  XXXVIII. 

t 

\  WILLOW  !   WILLOW  ! 

A  WOMAN  cannot  be  a  dove,  and  all  dove.  There  is  necessarily 
JQmething  of  a  serpent's  wisdom  in  the  very  sweetest  of  the  sex,  and 
just  enough  ferocity  to  turn  and  sting  his  heel  who  grinds  her  to  the 
dust  Only  the  accident  of  a  wind  off'-shore,  I  imagine,  preserved 
ifineas  from  a  most  unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour  with  his  deserted 
Dido ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  flame  of  anger  burned  itself  out, 
unslaked,  in  that  ill-used  lady's  heart  before  she  gave  way  to  utter 
depression  and  despair.  Wrath  is  an  excellent  styptic  ;  it  saves  many 
a  victim  from  bleeding  to  death,  at  the  first  intention.  Hereafter, 
when  immediate  danger  is  past,  her  wounds  must  have  their  course — 
tiie  dull,  dead  pain,  the  intermittent  throb,  the  accustomed  ache,  the 
smart  that  tingles  while  it  heals.  Then  the  salve,  the  cure,  renewed 
health,  strength,  vitality,  and  a  strong  inclination  to  go  down  into  the 
fettle  once  more. 

Lady  Jane  slept  but  little  on  the  night  after  her  Richmond 
dinner-party ;  and  such  broken  slumbers  as  she  did  achieve  were 
ablest  by  oblivion  or  repose.  About  her  was  the  foreboding  that 
^ever  deceives — the  shadow  of  coming  evil,  that  is  as  surely  followed 
by  its  substance  as  evening  by  night  I  have  known  trouble — who 
bas  not?— have  seen  the  faithless  waters  smiling  smooth  and  void, 
^m-high  above  my  precious  cargo  that  was  floating  even  tvon>i  ^o 
^aad  so  secure;  but  with  all  its  bitterness,  all  its  despak,  \!ti^ 
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apathy  of  bereavement  i^^as  not  half  so  painful  as  that  sickening  moR 
when^  o^sTier  and  master  still,  I  became  conscious  that  the  shipi 
going  down  under  my  ver>'  feet.     If  life,  as  certain  dreamers  tell  ] 
must  be  measured  by  sensations  rather  than  by  results,  can  we  won 
that  the  hearts  of  so  many  are  withered  before  their  heads  turn  j 

At  five  o'clock  am.  Lady  Jane,  tossing  and  tumblings  with  a  \ 
cheek  laid  on  a  white  arm,  with  a  breadth  of  soft  brown  hair  scatl 
over  a  laced  pillow,  gave  herself  up  to  despair  ;  at  seven  there  < 
a  reaction  ;  at  eight  a  relapse ;  and  by  ten  minutes  past  she  was  j 
of  bed,  writing  a  note  to  be  taken  round  at  once  to  Mr, 
lodgings  by  a  footman  who  was  still  fast  asleep.  As  it  never  i 
him  for  whom  it  was  intended,  no  confidence,  perhaps,  is  outi 
by  quoting  this  document  in  foil,  observing,  en  passant^  that,  noti 
standing  the  lady's  agitation,  it  was  written  in  a  beautifully 
sloping  hand,  nor  betrayed  the  least  sign  of  emotion,  save  in 
scoring  of  certain  adjectives  and  other  forcible  expressions  underlie 


*'  I  have  never  closed  an  eye.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it 
What  has  happened  ?  Why  is  one  to  be  on  tragedy  humiliated^ 
wretched  and  ridiculous  for  nothing  ?  What  an  afternoon  1  V 
dinner-party  !  and  oh  1  what  a  night  I  I  had  rather  die  than  eni 
such  ioriures  again.  Even  Lady  Pandora  noticed  it,  and  want 
know  if  I  suffered  from  the  heat,  I  looked  so  ill  ?  I  did  suffer,  but 
not  from  heat.  Anything  but  that.  Ask  yourself  if  you  were  ^ 
more  than  cold^  distant,  cruel,  pointedly  rude  and  unkind.  Bcfoie 
all  those  people,  too  !  Even  that  odious,  over-dressed,  tight-lasd 
girl  observed  it.  I  caught  her  simpering  and  ogling.  No  doubt  die 
understood  arrything^  and  wanted  you  for  herself.  If  you  go  OD 
like  this,  she  is  welcome  to  you  for  all  I  care.  No.  I  don't  tneanlt 
But  1  am  writing  with  an  aching  head,  and  oh  1  such  a  sore,  sm 
heart*  I  wonder  whether  you  care,  I  could  understand  it  if  I  had 
done  anything  to  vex  you,  but  I  hadn't.  I  na*cr  do.  Why  are  you 
not  equally  considerate?  After  all,  I  made  the  party  to  please  you,  I 
asked  every  one  of  the  people,  even  that  horrid  detestable  girl,  llial  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  meet,  and  what  was  my  reward  ?  You  never 
said  a  kind  word  from  first  to  last,  you  wouldn't  walk  with  me,  yott 
wouldn't  talk  to  me,  you  wouldn't  even  look  at  me,  and  you  wished 
me  good-night  as  if  I  had  been  a  petfect  stranger  1  Do  you  think  I 
will  bear  it  ?  No.  Even  a  worm  turns  when  trodden  on,  but  1  am  «^i 
a  worm,  and  it  breaks  ray  heart  to  be  trodden  on  hy  you.  Nobody 
e?5e  evsT  dared  to  iry.  Oh  \  I  wonder  If  that  is  why — Never 
uuad-'^Cop^^  round  the  tery  instant  you  gel  i\us.    DotlI  lu^  ^^i^ 
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Ims,  or  appearances,  or  what  the  servants  will  think.  I  don't  mind, 
iiid  I  am  sure  you  need  not.  If  you  are  very  good,  and  I  see  you  in 
A  Iwr,  perhaps  I  won't  quarrel  with  you  after  all,  but  remain  as 
«ier,  "  too  truly  yours, 

"Jane  de  Banier." 

They  write  themselves  into  good-humour,  over  and  over  again. 

Tliere  is  no  such  safety-valve  for  a  woman  as  her  blotting-book,  and 

Hk  compositions  that  do  them  most  good  are  those  which  expect 

fast  do  not  require  answers.     While  her  footman  dressed  himself, 

:»cnt  to  Mr.  Ro/s  lodgings,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  returned 

ierefrom,  which  took  him  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  Lady  Jane  cooled 

:  town  to  a  reasonable  state  of  mind,  and  began  to  contemplate  the 

fctnre  from  a  more  hopeful  point  of  view.     It  was  not  her  nature  to 

despond,  and  since  her  girlhood  she  was  accustomed  to  place  great 

idiance  on  the  only  person  she  could  thoroughly  trust  to  further  her 

own  interests,  to  wit.  Lady  Jane.      The  footman,  feeling  in  so  far  a 

L  fee  agent  that  he  was  not  yet  powdered  for  the  day,  returned  leisurely 

\  owugh,  and  her  ladyship's  maid,  likewise  with  great  deliberation,  took 

'■*  up  her  ladyship's  note  to  her  ladyship's  room. 

"  \Vhat  is  this  ?  "  exclaimed  the  mistress,  turning  pale. 
"  If  you  please,  my  lady,"  answered  the  maid,  "  Mr.  Roy  was  gone." 
"Gone!" 

"Yes,  my  lady.  The  people  of  the  house  said  he  left  no  address, 
»  Charles  thought  he  had  better  bring  the  note  back." 

"Charles  was  right.  That  will  do.  Flounce.  1*11  ring  when  I 
want  you." 

She  tried  to  steady  her  voice,  and  thought  she  had  succeeded ;  but 
Rounce,  a  romantic  person,  not  much  fettered  by  an  uncertain 
engagement  to  a  distant  butler,  glanced  in  her  face,  and  knew  as  well 
as  we  do  that  her  lady  had  received  a  grievous  hurt  in  those  regions 
W  maid  considered  most  susceptible  to  what  she  was  pleased  to  call 
"a  disappointment  of  the  affections." 

"I  never  thought  much  of  Mr.  Roy,"  she  confided  to  her  house- 
keeper, over  their  strong  black  tea.  "He's  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
gentleman  as  I  should  have  chose,  not  for  viy  lady.  No  hardour,  no 
^tion.  Why,  I've  known  him  keep  of  her  waiting  to  walk  out  ^\'ith 
kirn  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  more.  That's  not  a  true-'arted  attach- 
Bient,  Mrs.  Rolle,  never  think  it !  I've  had  men,  and  so  have  yott^ 
I  dare  say,  that  distracted  if  you  went  and  said  a  \vry  word,  they'd 
kc  oflf  to  strap  their  izzots  or  to  pay  their  penny  at  Waterloo  Biidge, 
st'wost  before  you'd  time  to  turn  round  and  make  it  up  I " 
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**  It's  best  to  kiss  and  be  friends,  when  yoa  come  to  that/'  returned 
Mrs*  Rolle,  an  elderly  woman,  of  ample  proportions.  **  If  my  lady 
seems  down-hearted-like,  Miss  Flounce,  hadn't  you  better  take  her 
up  another  cup  of  tea  ?  " 

"  DoTiiTi-hearted  '*  is  no  word  to  express  her  ladyship's  discomfiwre. 
Before  luncheon  she  had  gone  through  more  vexation  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  many  people  in  a  twelvemonth.     With  a  certain  wilfulness  4 
that  fornied  part  of  her  character,  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  the  prettiest  ¥ 
she  had,  and  went  unattended  to  make  inquiries  at  Mr.  Ro/s  j 
domicile  for  herself    These  were  most  unsatisfactory.     He  was  g< 
of  that  there  seemed  no  question.      But  where  ?     Could  she 
found  out,  she  might  have  been  tempted  to  follow  ;  but  even 
to  ivhat  good  result  ?     He  had  deceived  and  compromised  1m 
nobody  ever  behaved  worse  \  he  was  a  villain  and  a  traitor,  yet 
could  get  no  redress  !     The  world,  her  world,  w*ould  protest  it 
her  right.    She  should  have  waited  for  his  divorce,  and  kept  him 
till  he  was  really  free.     The  woman  ought  never  to  be  in  the 
hurry  of  the  two.    With  her  experience,  she  might  have  known 
and^  in  her  childish  delight  at  finding  something  to  care  for,  sb 
have  curbed  her  feelings  before  they  were  allowed  to  carry  her 
far. 

**  I  should  like  to  lie  down  and  die,"  thought  Lady  Jane,  '* 
least  to  go  to  bed  and  not  get  up  till  the  day  after  to-morrow  ;  bi 
am  engaged  to  dinner  this  very  evening,  and  what  will  people  thl 
what  will  people  say,  when  they  learn  that  he  is  gone  out  of  to 
I  don't  show  myself  everyivhere  ?     No  \  for  the  children's 
must  make  an  effort.     That  is  only  half  a  defeat  which  is  conci 
from  the  world,  and  rather  than  see  myself  pitied  by  Lady  Pandi 
I  would  be  broken  on  the  wheel  with  a  smiling  face  !  " 

So  her  ladyship  went  to  dinner-parties  as  usual,  in  a  sel 
of  square-cut  dresses  that  did  justice  to  her  attractions, 
inquiries  as  to  ^fr.  Roy's  absence  with  an  affected  knowledge  of 
movements,  and  cool  audacity,  that  did  not  the  least  impose  on 
friends.  She  looked  handsomer  than  ever,  people  said  ;  an  imp^ov^ 
raent  which  Lady  Pandora  kindly  attributed  to  paint,  but  which  we 
inclined  to  believe  resulted  from  a  subdued  restlessness,  that  broi 
a  deeper  flush  to  her  cheek  and  a  brighter  sparkle  to  her  eye, 
laughed  louder,  too,  it  was  observed,  and  she  spoke  in  a  higher  v 
than  she  used,  while,  to  quote  Lady  Pandora  once  more,  **she  flirted 
worse  than  ever,  getting  men  about  her  of  all  sorts  and  ages, 
Dreadful,  my  dear,  really  1     So  noisy,  so  maniirky  and  such 
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But  a  square  dinner-dress,  however  low  it  may  be  cut,  and  how- 
liberal  a  view  it  may  offer  of  that  snowy  surface,  affords  no  clue 
^rtatever  to  the  secrets  burning  within  a  lady's  breast 

There  is  a  story,  verified,  I  have  been  told,  by  medical  records, 
«f  a  man  who  wore  a  glass  pane,  substituted  for  the  skin  and  outer 
\  of  his  stomach,  through  which  the  inquisitive  might  observe — 

,  I  should  think,  without  apprehension  for  their  own  interiors — the 
process  of  digestion.  Such  a  window  I  can  believe  most 
ttutling  in  the  stomach — but  imagine  one  in  the  breast !  What 
wmders  would  the  bystanders  behold  !  what  contradictions,  giving 
the  lie  direct  to  the  smooth  brow  and  the  smiling  cheek  !  what  envy, 
htred,  malice,  and  contempt,  where  the  well-drilled  face  expressed 
qnnpathy,  good-humour,  cordiality,  and  subservience.  No !  Under 
ndi  conditions,  society  would  fall  to  pieces  in  a  day.  We  had 
better  remain  as  we  are,  digest  our  food  as  best  we  can,  without 
mealing  how  sadly  it  disagrees  with  us,  and  hate  an  enemy — or,  for 
that  matter,  a  firiend — ^without  flourishing  our  feelings  for  the  edification 
and  amusement  of  the  town. 

Nobody  kept  her  own  counsel  more  resolutely  than  Lady  Jane. 
Soldiers  have  been  decorated  with  medals  and  clasps  for  less  courage 
Aan  she  displayed  night  after  night,  under  a  galling  fire  from  the 
adversary,  and  a  random  shot  every  now  and  then  from  some  trea- 
cherous ally.  There  are  martyrs  in  the  worst  of  causes ;  and  for 
4ose  who  admire  endurance  and  self-command,  her  ladyship  was  a 
goodly  sight  as  she  moved  in  or  out  of  a  drawing-room,  cool,  stately, 
nnabashed — ^like  a  frigate  sailing  majestically  through  the  fire  of  a 
battery  that  has  not  quite  succeeded  in  getting  her  range. 

The  men  flocked  round  her  by  scores,  more  importunate,  more 
attentive  than  ever.  Only  a  woman — and  a  woman  who  had  been 
jKghted — could  have  detected  in  their  manner  a  shade  more  of  interest, 
a  dude  less  of  respect,  than  she  had  heretofore  considered  her  due. 
After  a  while  she  got  used  to  it,  perhaps  even  liked  it ;  but  at  first  it 
''as  galling  in  the  extreme.  She  carried  her  head  high,  though,  even 
^fflderthis  new  degradation,  and  allowed  nobody  to  see  by  her  manner 
tbt  she  was  not  marching  proudly  to  victory  but  rather  retiring 
steadily  under  defeat. 

Yes ;  she  could  not  disguise  it  from  herself.  Like  every  woman 
■narting  for  an  imprudence  shared  between  them,  she  had  to  bear  all 
the  man's  punishment  in  addition  to  her  own. 
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Chapter  XXXIX. 

YARD-ARM   TO  YARD-ARM. 

Moved  by  the  advice  of  his  nautical  friend^  nautically 
Mr.  Roy's  first  impulse  was  to  "cut  and  run "  beyond  the  b< 
Britain,  putting  some  ten  leagues  of  salt-water  bet\\'een  himself  and 
of  the  ladies  he  had  so  cruelly  wronged.  But  such  expatriation 
in  no  way  have  furthered  his  reconciliation  with  the  other; 
the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart,  as  the  spirits  at  Mrs.  Ecd 
seemed  to  have  guessed,  was  again  to  pay  his  addresses,  in  hope 
favourable  hearing,  to  his  own  wife.  Under  these  circu; 
he  bethought  himself  that  no  hiding-place  could  be  so  & 
the  heart  of  London,  and  removed  accordingly,  -mth  his  valet 
effects*  to  a  monster  hoteh  whence  he  took  a  fresh  departure 
lodgings  on  a  second-floor,  situated  considerably  to  the 
Temple  Bar.  Here  he  was  no  sooner  established  than  he  pn 
to  write  an  exceedingly  penitent  letter,  imploring  Nelly^s  forgivei 
for  past  injustice,  and  promising,  as  Othello  always  does  when  he 
is  ashamed  of  himself,  never  to  suspect  her  again.  This  done,  life 
felt  assured  that  by  return  of  post  he  would  receive  a  full  and  ftee 
pardon,  with  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  Comer  Hotel,  Strand. 

But  his  letter,  perhaps  because  it  came  straight  from  the  heart, 
was  so  stiffly  and  even  clumsily  worded,  that  Nellys  pride  took  m 
at  some  of  the  very  phrases  intended  to  convey  extreme  conUitioo 
and  remorse,  prompting  her  to  write  back  such  an  answer  as  filled 
him  with  dismay.  He  had  never  calculated  on  her  taking  the  higher 
ground,  and  demurring  to  a  reconciliation  with  //////.  It  was  like  the 
'*  I  banish  you  I "  of  Coriolanus,  and  he  felt  it  even  more  ricWj 
deserved. 

She  wrote  temperately,  nay,  kindly  ;  abjured  all  feelings  of  rn^oi 
and  irritation,  laying  great  stress  on  her  disinclination  to  enter  into 
the  subject  of  her  own  sufferings,  or  her  own  wrongs.  But  hoir  was 
she  ever  to  trust  him  again  ?  How  could  she  run  the  chance  of 
seeing  her  life's  happiness  once  more  shattered  at  a  blow%  without  a 
hope  of  defending  herself  P—nay,  her  reputation  blasted  by  the  vcff 
man  who  ought  to  protect  it  from  the  lightest  breath  of  shame? 
There  were  certain  illusions  that,  once  dispelled,  could  never  be 
restored.  A  woman's  love  must  not  be  put  off  like  an  old  dress,  or 
changed  for  a  newer  at  the  fancy  of  the  wearer.  No  mart^  probabl/t 
could  he  made  to  understand  how  precious  it  was,  how  unchangingi 
and  hoiiTGicriml     She  felt  no  shame  m  confessim^  xka-V  %\!je.  would 
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Iways  care  for  him  to  whom  she  had  plighted  her  faith  at  the  altar, 
niT  (underlined  with  vigorous  emphasis)  nothing  could  undo  the 
Mst,  and  it  would  be  better  for  them  never  to  meet  again.  Though 
Ae  had  been  insufficient  for  his  happiness,  she  would  pray  for  it 
p^  and  day.  Though  she  would  never  more  look  in  his  dear  face, 
ik  would  ask  his  permission  (underlined  again)  to  sign  herself,  now 
ad  always,  his  true  and  loving  wife,  Elinor  Roy. 

Tllat  our  friend  was  no  great  judge  of  the  other  sex  I  need  hardly 
3berve  at  this  stage  of  my  narrative.  Few  men  could  be  less  capable 
if  leading  between  the  lines,  in  such  a  letter  as  has  been  quoted  above] 
md  when  he  sent  for  his  adviser  Brail,  post-haste,  to  come  and 
toimsel  him  under  this  crushing  defeat,  the  sailor  fairly  laughed  in 
kblace. 

"  I  can't  make  out  their  signals,"  said  he,  "  in  a  general  way,  for 
IVc  not  served  my  time  with  the  women  yet,  and  I  hope  I  never 
nay ;  but  if  this  doesn't  mean  *  clear  for  action  ! '  I'm  a  Dutchman. 
Why,  man,  you  should  never  have  written  at  all.  What's  the  use  of 
a  letter  when  you  can  go  and  speak  for  yourself?  No,  no.  I'm  a 
giecn  hand  enough,  but  I  think  I  have  learned  this  much,  that,  wife 
orno  wife,  manoeuvring  is  only  so  much  time  wasted.  Yard-arm  to 
ynd-arai :  that's  the  way  to  do  it :  and  let  the  best  man  win  ! " 

"Then  I'll  call  this  very  afternoon  ;  but  how  if  the  waiter  won't 
let  me  in?" 

**  Knock  him  into  next  week.  It  shows  energy,  and  she'll  see 
joa're  in  earnest ! " 

"  I  suppose  I  had  better,"  answered  Roy ;  reflecting,  however, 
ftat  it  would  be  rather  hard  on  the  waiter. 

"And  now,"  continued  he,  with  the  stiff,  reserved  manner  it  was 
!»s  nature  to  assume  when  deeply  moved,  "  I  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  all  your  kindness.  Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  in  return  ?  " 

"Yes,  there  is  I  "  answered  the  other.  "I'll  be  frank  mth  you. 
Fin  in  shoal  water  myself.  And  yet  I  don't  know.  She's  far  too 
good  for  me.     I  suppose  I  ought  to  give  it  up  ! " 

"Don't  do  that,"  said  Roy  kindly.  "At  least,  not  if  it's  Miss 
Bruce." 

"Miss  Bruce  it  is  ! "  replied  the  sailor,  with  a  blush  on  his  brown 
&CC  that,  had  it  overtaken  him  in  the  ward-room,  he  would  never 
have  heard  the  last  of  from  his  messmates.  "  If  you  could  put  in  a 
good  word  for  me  with  Sir  Hector,  do  you  think  I  should  have  ^ 
fiance?" 
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John  Roy,  for  all  answer,  scanned  this  comely  suitor  from 
to  toe  with  a  meaning  smile. 

**  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  asked  the  latter. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  your  own  advice.     Nobody  can  put 
practice  better  than  yourself.     I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you,  of 
but  go  to  the  young  lady's  house,  try  to  see  her  alone,  and  then  ya 
ann  to  yard-arm !     I  have  no  doubt  the  best  man  will  win  ! 

In  pursuance  of  this  sage  counsel,  Mr.  Brail,  who  had  got  him 
up  splendidly  for  the  occasion,  proceeded  \s*ith  a  beating  heart  to^ 
the  touTi  residence  of  Sir  Hector  Bruce,  devoutly  hoping  that  1 
had  been  as  good  as  his  word,  and  that  he  would  have  no  stroi 
resistance  to  encounter  than  might  be  offered  by  the  young  1 
herself. 

Even  Hester's  scruples,  howeveri  he  grew  less  and  less  sftogi 
of  conquering  the  nearer  he  approached  her  domicile,  for,  with 
customary  perv^rsit}'  of  tnie  love,  he  overrated  the  value  of  his  i 
in  proportion  as  he  depreciated  his  own. 

Can  we  wonder  that  he  "  stood  off-and-on,"  as  he  called  it,  walk 
up  and  down,  and  traversing  the  street  several  times,  before  he  f( 
courage  to  knock  at  the  well-known  door ;  or  that,  when  it  was  opeij 
he  felt  for  one  cowardly  moment  it  would  be  a  relief  to  learn  ' 
Bmne  was  not  at  home  ! 

Following  the  servant  up-stairs,  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  he 
conscious  of  a  vague,  stupid  wonder  how  he  should  come  down  aga 
whether  as  the  happiest  man  that  ever  stepped,  or  as  a  poor,  unliM 
devil,  without  a  hope  or  a  fear  left  in  the  world  \ 

Notwithstanding  its  romance,  the  sensation  reminded  him  all 
of  his  tirst  visit  to  a  dentist. 

But  no  sooner  was  he  through  the  drawing-room  door,  and  fd 
in  her  presence,  than  the  sight  of  the  girl  he  loved  dispelled, 
always  did,  the  forebodings  and  misgivings  that  had  haunted  him 
cruelly.  Even  diffidence  became  absorbed  in  admiration,  and 
other  feelings  were  lost  in  a  sense  of  irrational  delight  only  to  be  ni 
her  once  more.  When  she  rose— a  radiant  vision  with  blue  ribbc 
in  her  dress— and  gave  him  her  slim,  white  hand,  he  felt  perfect! 
composed  and  happy,  even  while  admitting  it  was  impossible  su 
an  angel  could  ever  be  his  oi^ti  ! 

Ke  hardly  dared  look  her  in  the  face,  she  seemed  so  beaud 
Perhaps  that  was  why  he  failed  to  notice  the  shifting  colour, 
deepened  eyes,  the  trembling  of  the  delicate  mouth  and  chin,  1 
fold  their  own  tale. 

Neidmrof  fiiem  could  subsequenUy  \\xst,  ^we-w  «ixv  ^cAunJt 
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heir  conversation.  I  imagine  they  talked  about  the  weather,  and 
lie  opera,  and  somebody's  ball,  unconsciously  and  without  attaching 
ie  slightest  meaning  to  any  one  word  they  said.  Presendy,  the 
rintde-cock  fell  dead  between  two  such  pre-occupied  players,  and  an 
■kvaid  silence  ensued  that  neither  found  courage  to  break.  The 
Aip  was  becalmed,  as  it  were,  and  lay  such  a  log  on  the  water,  she 
Unot  even  steerage-way  ! 

'  Brail's  pulses  were  beating  hard,  his  lip  twitched,  and  his  strong 
•inres  thrilled  like  a  girl's  !  If  Miss  Bruce  betrayed  less  discom- 
pKore,  it  was  because  she  kept  her  head  bent  over  some  embroidery, 
Hitching  with  an  industry  beyond  praise, — but  I  believe  she  unpicked 
■ost  of  the  work  next  day. 

In  such  cases,  though  undoubtedly  he  ought,  the  gentleman  does 
Bot  always  speak  first. 

"Have  you — have  you  chanced  to  see  anything  of  Mr.  Roy 
ktdy?"  asked  Hester,  turning  to  sort  the  silks  in  her  work-basket, 
lith  a  transparent  affectation  of  unconcern.  The  question  brought 
Vmtwo  feet  nearer  at  once,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  state  that  when 
toy  yard-arm  to  yard-arm  he  opened  fire  without  delay. 

"Seen  Mr.  Roy?"  he  repeated;  "I  have  seen  nothing  else.  I 
fiever  left  him,  Miss  Bruce,  till  he  returned  to  his  duty.  I  did  ever)'- 
Aing  you  told  me.  I  ask  nothing  better  than  to  do  everything  you 
tdl  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life  !  " 

**  Are  you  so  obedient  ?  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  much  afraid 
of  me." 

"You  must  have  seen  it.  I've  been  the  biggest  coward  in  that 
*ay  ever  since  the  first  time  I  met  you  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens. 
I  dare  say  you  have  forgotten  all  about  it  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"I  haven't  I  never  shall !  You  were  rigged  out  in  a  white 
<fes,  and  had  hoisted  your  favourite  colours.  You  told  me  they 
^ere.    Sailor's  blue — deep  and  true  !  " 

"I  think  I  remember.    You  said  you  liked  blue." 

'*I  said  no  more  than  the  truth,  and  not  half  so  much  as  I 
ht    Somehow,  I  never  can  say  as  much  as  I  want  to you'^ 

"That  dress  was  rather  a  favourite  of  mine.  Do  you  know,  I've 
Eot  it  still  ?  Directly  we  were  introduced,  I  felt  sure  you  would 
^mire  it,  being  a  sailor." 

"  How  did  you  know  I  was  a  sailor  ?  " 

"  By  the  way  you  carried  your  hands  dangling  outwards — so — as 
tf  they  were  ready  to  do  anything.     Able  and  willing,  you  know.    1 
^/sJikedsallois  ! '' 
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They  were  willing  enough  now,  those  brown,  able  hands, 
caught  one  of  hers  in  their  manly  grasp,  with  infinite  tenderness 
delicacy,  but  yet  so  fimily  as  to  claim  it  for  their  own,  and  when 
had  captured  their  prisoner,  lifted  it,  resisting  faintly,  to  a 
eager  lips. 

Need  I  go  on  ?    Surely  a  lady  thus  fettered  considers  hi 
longer  a  free  agent,  and  must  make  the  best  terms  she  can- 
Miss  Bruce  expressed  submission — whether  she  hauled  her  flag  dowji 
or  sheered  off  to  leeward,  or  practised  any  such  manceuvres  of; 
vanquished — I  decline  to  say,  but  for  the  next  half- hour  or  so  tb 
no  doubt  she  carried  a  red  ensign  at  the  fore  f  Had  the  weather  n< 
tated  coals,  and  had  the  footman  brought  them  in,  with  stealthy  ft: 
he  would  have  seen  his  young  mistress  sitting  contentedly  on 
sofa,  with  her  head  against  a  broad,  honest  shoulder,  and  a 
honest  arm  encircling  her  waist.     The  work-basket,  clumsily  en< 
had  contrived  to  get  itself  upset,  and  the  embroider)^,  with  a  m 
sticking  upright,  lay  tumbled  .on  the  floor. 

Wiat  do  people  talk  about  when  they  have  just  become  enga 
Happily,  nobody  knows.     They  cannot  remember  themselves, 
are  seldom  overheard,  as  such  conversations  are  invariably 
on  in  whispers.     I  fancy  that  even  in  tliese  moments  of  raptui 
inmost  earthly  enjoyment,  much  of  the  pleasure  consists  in  n 
spection.     "When  ^\Ayou  first  begin   to   think  you   liked 
*'  Wien  did  you  first  begin  to  think  I  liked  y&u  ?  "     **  I>o^ 
member  when  I  danced  with  the  captain  ?  "     *^  Have  you 
how  vexed  I  was  about  the  flower?'' — and  so  on— and  so  on. 
is  not  much  sense  in  it.     The  faculty  man  calls  Reason  has  t< 
absented  itself  ;  the  power  man  calls  Folly  reigns  sui)reme ;  and 
ask  each  and  all  of  you,  who  have  waged  the  common  venture, 
have  '^gckbt  und geiiebt^'*  whether  these  are  not  the  moments  ^ 
weak  mortal  it)'  is  most  convinced  it  possesses  an  immortal  souJ. 

To  ''  see  papa  in  the  librarj^  ^*  seems  rather  a  come-down, 
flights  like  these  ;  yet,  for  suitors  of  such  girls  as  iVIiss  Bruce,  it 
inevitable  sequel.  Brail,  agitated  and  anxious,  while  supreq 
happy,  wondered  how  Sir  Hector  could  be  so  composed.  The 
man*s  hand  v^as  cool,  his  brow  serene,  and  he  bowed  his  visitor 
a  chair  without  the  slightest  symptoms  of  emotion.  But  1 
though  very  fond  of  Hester,  he  was  not  in  love  with  her,  a] 
seemed,  moreover,  that  he  had  not  been  taken  wholly  unawares. 

Roy  having  fulfilled  his  promise,  the  father  had  found  tvai 
consider  the  pretensions  and  general  character  of  the  man  who 
going  to  ask  his  daughter  of  him  as  a  w'lCc.    lii  tW  Vi\itax^  tbgy 
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dneted  for  moie  than  an  hour^  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  Brail 
KHcely  knew  whether  he  was  accepted  or  not  The  pros  and  cons 
wmod  so. many,  and  must  be  so  exhaustively  treated.    The  want  of 

•  teime,  the  hazardous  profession,  were  such  grave  objections.  But, 
flithe  other  hand,  Hester's  happiness  should  be  the  first  consideration, 
Ikoq^  young  people  did  not  always  know  their  own  minds,  and 
Ml  Brail's  personal  character  was  so  wholly  unimpeachable,  that — in 
Aflrt,  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  nothing 
■ost  be  done  in  a  hurry.    Sir  Hector  was  getting  infirm  and  felt 

.  Wgoed,  he  would  not  detain  his  visitor  any  longer,  but  perhaps,  if 
Mr.  Brail  had  no  better  engagement,  he  would  dine  with  them  to- 
dijrat  eight  sharp.    A  little  family  party  of  three.     Nobody  but 

I  ftemsdves  1    How  could  Mr.  Brail  have  a  better  engagement  ?    He 

'  kd  no  fears  now.  The  very  footman  who  let  him  out  seemed  to 
k)ok  on  him  as  one  of  themselves. 


Chapter  XL. 

WELCOME     HOME. 

"What  a  rum  fellow  Fitzowen  is  !  He  promised  to  come  to 
Norway  with  us,  and  now  that  the  yacht  is  ready,  sails  bent,  and 
stores  on  board — hang  him  !  he  throws  me  over  at  the  last 
ttoment  1 " 

The  speaker,  a  ruddy,  square-built  personage,  wearing  his  hat 
\  very  much  aslant,  who  stood  in  his  club-window,  looking  thoroughly 
aggrieved,  threw  out  the  above  remark  as  a  bait  for  general  sym- 


**  Fitz  was  always  slippery,"  observed  one  of  the  circle.  "  But  it 
isa'this  fault]this  time,  poor  devil  1  He's  gone  a  mucker.  I  always 
8id  he  would,  and  now  he  is  forced  to  bolt ! " 

"Money?" 

"Money.  Or  rather  bills.  No  fellow  can  stand  sixty  per  cent. 
It  would  break  the  Rothschilds." 

.  "You're  all  wrong,"  interrupted  a  third  gossip,  who  prided  himself 
On  the  accuracy  of  his  information.  "  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
5»oncy.  It's  the  other  thing.  Fitz  has  been  refused,  and  is  so 
^tteoishedy  he  has  fled  the  country." 

"Refiised !    Then  women  are  not  all  such  fools  as  I  thougjEit* 
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**Mi3s  Bruce.     Rather  a  good-lookiDg  virgin,  and  an  heiress. 
No  wonder  Fitz  feels  it.     He  was  getting  deuced  hard  up." 

**  I  thought  no  English  girl  with  money  ever  refused  an  Inshman 
without  l"  ^^1 

**  Fitz  isn't  an  Irishman.     Only  an  Irish  peer."  ^^^ 

'*  Then  that  accounts  for  iL  I  suppose  he'll  sell  his  horses,  fl 
shouldn't  mind  having  the  bay  mare.     Where  is  he  off  to  ?  '* 

*^  Sicily — Kamschatka — Madagascar — the  Levant — whoever   fel- 
lows ifff  go  when  they  can't  pay  up."  ■ 

He  couldn^t  have  started  for  aU  these  places*  and  was,  indeed,  n<| 
farther  off  than  County  Galway%  where  he  owned  a  property^  that  afl 
yet  he  had  never  seen,  but  now  determined  to  visit  with  certain  vagufl 
ideas  of  becoming  a  judicious  landlord,  a  respectable  country  gentlel 
man,  and  doing  some  little  jjood  in  his  generation.  m 

Morally,  our  friend  had  sustained  what  may  be  called  •*  a  shakef 
All  his  preconceived  notions  as  to  the  ends  and  aims  of  life  seemel 
to  have  changed.  It  was  beginning  to  dawn  on  him  tliai  a  hainiq 
being,  even  a  good-looking  young  nobleman,  with  an  Irish  peerage, 
might  have  been  put  into  this  world  for  more  useful  purposes  than  l^ 
eat  a  certain  number  of  dinners,  wear  out  a  certain  number  of  bootfl 
Land  lay  siege  to  a  certain  number  of  hearts,  not  ver>'  well  wcii^ 
'winning  after  all  !  ■ 

Like  Byron's  sample  peer,  he  had  ^^B 

■  Loved  his  love  and  gamed  his  gaimmg  :  ^^^H 

SO  it  occurred  to  him  he  would  stop  at  that  point  without  fulfitUfl 
the  remainder  of  the  programme.  He  had  been  more  than  staitiefl 
he  had  been  put  to  utter  shame  and  confusion,  when  he  found  tJtfl 
one  of  the  weak  and  frivolous  sex  he  had  been  accustomed  to  cotifl 
as  alternately  tyrants  and  victims,  was  capable  of  shaping  her  coA 
duct^  not  by  expediency  and  caprice,  but  on  high  moral  principles  A 
abstract  right  and  wrong.     The  man  had  a  fund  of  chivalry  aifl 

■  generosity  in  his  nature,  if  one  could  only  get  at  it,  and  when  Mn 
fjLoy  appealed  to  his  sense  of  honour  and  duty  she  touched  the  ri^jH 

chord*  For  the  first  time  he  experienced  a  purer  and  nobler  ssenfl 
ment  than  the  longing  he  had  hitherto  mistaken  for  Love,  and  «A 
proud  to  feel  capable  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  on  behalf  olfl 
woman  he  resolved  never  to  see  again.  '*  She  is  in  a  false  positioiB 
he  said  to  himself^  '*  and  so  am  L  While  we  live  in  the  same  to^« 
large  as  it  is»  there  must  always  be  an  off-chance  of  our  meeting,  aa 
I  cannot  answer  for  myself  if  I  am  to  sec  tho^  v  rcy  eyes  ftgan 
iVb.    /  wili  not  thwart  her  on  the  pa\l\  o(  \^„  'C  \s  so  «gd 
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ihe  deserves  to  be  happy,  and  happy  I  pray  that  she  may  be,  even  if 
she  most  needs  go  back  to  the  husband  who  never  was  half  worthy 
of  her,  who  could  suspect  her  without  cause,  desert  her  without 
scrapie,  and  console  himself  with  such  a  bundle  of  affectation  as 
Lady  Jane !  *• 

So  he  sought  distraction  from  Nelly's  haunting  image  in  the 
volubility  of  his  Irish  tenants  or  the  prolixity  of  his  Scotch  agent, 
and  while  perched  on  a  seven-foot  bank,  watching  his  plausible 
labourers  working  as  if  the  tools  burned  their  fingers,  he  little 
dreamed  how  happy  she  really  was  in  her  old  home. 

The  yard-arm-to-yard-arm  tactics  had  succeeded  with  Mrs.  Roy  as 
tithMiss  Bruce.  After  a  sharp  encounter  on  the  stairs,  during  which 
Mrs.  Phipps  told  him  some  home-truths,  and  was  disarmed  by  his 
humble  acknowledgment  that  he  had  been  wrong  from  first  to  last, 
the  penitent  husband  obtained  access  to  his  wife,  and  was  allowed  to 
plead  his  cause,  with  a  success  that  can  never  be  doubtful  when  judge 
and  jury  are  predisposed  in  favour  of  the  defendant  His  argu- 
ments, even  if  not  logical,  must  have  been  convincing,  for  scarce 
twenty-four  hours  elapsed  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  were  established, 
as  for  a  second  honeymoon,  in  the  happy  shelter  of  Royston 
Giange. 

And  here  I  think  Nelly  showed  that  tact  which  constitutes  so 
important  an  element  of  government,  and  in  which  women  are  so 
seldom  deficient.  "  If  you  please,  dear,"  she  murmured,  while  her 
husband  gave  her  a  kiss  of  welcome,  the  instant  she  re-entered  her 
own  drawing-room,  "  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask." 

"Favour ! "  he  repeated.  "  How  can  I  refuse  you  anything?  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  make  amends  for  being  such  a  brute  ! " 

"  Hush !    You  are  never  to  say  that  again.    And  you  promise  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  promise !  I'll  swear  to  do  it  now,  before  I  know 
what  it  is ! " 

"  You're  a  darling  !  Well,  then,  I'm  going  to  ask  you :  never, 
*ff«r,  under  any  provocation,  allude  to  the  misery  and  misunder- 
standings of  the  last  few  months  !  It  kills  me  to  think  of  them.  I 
^  in  the  wrong,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  be  reminded  of  it !  " 

"  You!    In  the  wrong  !" 

"  Yes,  I  was  !  I  ought  not  to  have  been  so  hard,  so  hasty.  I 
oujjit  never  to  have  quarrelled  without  giving  you  an  opportunity  of 
making  up." 

"  Nelly  I  you  are  simply  an  angel     There  is  no  more  to  be  said." 

But  he  turned  and  walked  to  the  window,  whence  he  looV^d  ouX. 
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on  the  flower-beds,  running  their  colours  into  each  other  with  strange 
confusion,  as  seen  through  his  rising  tears* 

Mrs.  Roy  occupied  herself  with  her  furniture,  passing  from  this; 
article  to  that  with  almost  childish  delight,  while  she  inspected  one 
thing  to  be  sure  that  it  had  been  dusted,  and  another  that  it  had  no^ 
been  broken.  As  his  young  trees  to  a  landed  proprietor,  so  are  t 
ornaments  of  her  drawing-room  to  a  lady  who  loves  home.  She  c 
detect  at  a  glance  the  least  speck  of  dust,  tlie  most  trifling  change 
position,  the  slightest  tampering  with  these  her  domestic  treasury 
and  is  no  less  intolerant  of  a  careless  housemaid  than  her  husbaa 
would  be  of  an  inexperienced  forester  too  ready  with  the  axe. 

"They've  taken  pretty  good  care  of  my  things,'*  said  Nelly,  in  the 
calm,  pleasant  tones  he  remembered  so  well,  **  That  is  Susan's  doing* 
Vm  slure.  You  were  quite  right  to  keep  her  on,  for  the  girl  mwicr- 
stands  her  business.  Now  I  must  go  and  look  round  up-stairs.  1 
shall  not  feel  thoroughly  at  home  till  Fve  put  my  bonnet  siraigh 
before  my  own  glass  ! " 

But  here  a  surprise  awaited  her,  and  of  a  very  pleasant  natur" 
John  Koy,  following  to  the  door  of  her  bedroom,  felt  his  heart  thn 
to  hear  the  exclamation  she  w^as  unable  to  suppress.  Everythin 
even  to  the  pins  in  the  pin -cushion,  w^as  exactly  as  she  had  left  it  < 
that  ill-omened  day  in  March,  when  she  took  her  last  look  of  the  d^ 
chamber  she  never  hoped  to  see  again.  It  seemed  like  a  dream ;  s. 
could  not  believe  she  had  been  absent  more  than  an  hour,  and  s 
turned  her  sweet  face  on  her  husband,  with  a  ludicrous  exi:)ression 
astonishment  and  delight 

Then  she  thing  herself  into  his  arms,  half- laughing,  half-cryi 
and  sobbed  out — 

*'  This  can't  be  Susan's  doing,  too.  My  darling,  my  darling,  y^ 
have  been  kinder  to  me  than  I  deserve," 

'*  That  would  be  impossible,  Nelly,"  he  answered  gravely;  "  but 
am  glad  you  are  pleased  wdth  this  little  fancy  of  mine.  Before  1  k 
home  I  gave  strict  orders  that  nothing  should  be  changed  here  c 
any  pretence.  I  wanted  it  to  look  like  home  for  you  if  you  can 
back.^^ 

**  And  suppose  I  had  never  come  back  ?  " 

**  I  left  orders  in  that  case,  too.  The  room  was  to  be  locked  ii 
and  nobody  should  have  used  it  again,  till  another  proprietor  cara<^ 
live  at  Royston  Grange.'*  j^ 

Nelly  was  perfectly  happy  now,  for  she  knew  that  wayw*ard,  unju 
as  he  had  been,  he  must  have  loved  her  in  spite  of  all 
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She  pressed  her  forehead  hard  against  his  breast;  and  then  looked 
fondly  up  in  his  face. 

"But  you  didn't  marry  a  lady,  you  know,"  she  murmured.  **  Will 
yoo  never  be  sorry  for  that  again  ?  " 

"A  lady  ! "  he  repeated, — and  she  could  not  doubt  the  answer 
came  straight  from  his  heart, — "  why,  Nelly,  you  are  the  best  and 
hi^est  of  ladies :  a  true,  loving  woman,  far  above  rubies,  and  more 
precious  than  the  finest  gold  ! " 

The  Efid. 


AMONG  all  the  weighty  problems  which  a  scientific  Philosophy 
of  History  must  some  day  set  itself  to  solve,  not  one  posses: 
a  deeper  interest  than  that  of  the  Hellenic  culture  in  its  origin  am 
development  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  simple  antiquarun 
question,  to  what  external  source— Egypt,  Assyria,  Phcenicia— 
Hellas  was  mainly  indebted  for  her  first  lessons  in  the  arts  of  liftij 
though  that  in  itself  forms  no  uninviting  subject  ;  but  I  speak 
rather  here  of  those  more  intimate  and  native  causes  which  made 
Hellas,  in  and  by  her  own  inherent  features,  the  first  cradle  of  free, 
individualj  subjective  civilisation.  The  problem  thus  proposed  for 
our  solution  encloses  in  its  terms  the  whole  secret  of  all  subsequent 
progress  ;  and  the  geographical  peculiarities  of  the  physical  Hellas 
become  accordingly  a  matter  of  lasting  interest  to  the  entire  human  race. 

For  the  course  which  Hellenic  influence  impressed  upon  history 
is  something  absolutely  unique  in  its  nature.  The  culture  of  Hellas 
differed  from  the  preceding  cultures  of  Egypt  and  Ass>Tia,  or  frotn 
the  independent  cultures  of  India,  China,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  not  in 
degree  but  in  kind.  Conversely,  the  later  cultures  which  deri^^ 
their  origin  from  Hellas,  those  of  Rome  and  of  modern  Europe  oi 
America,  differ  from  hers  not  in  kind  but  in  degree.  Before  ^ 
without  Hellas,  civilisation  was  objective,  limited,  unfruitful,  ai** 
but  little  progressive.  After  and  under  the  influence  of  Helli^^ 
civilisation  became  subjective,  free,  fruitful,  and  rapidly  progressiva 
The  causes  at  w^ork  beneath  this  great  change  in  die  evolution  ^ 
humanity  surely  call  for  careful  consideration. 

Yet  I  fear  that  already  the  reader  will  have  misinterpreted  m 
words,  and  will  have  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  this  pap« 
endeavours  to  establish  certain  transcendental  proiiositions  exactl 
opposite  to  those  sober  and  matter-of-fact  [irinciples  which  it  real) 
proposes  to  lay  down.  Instead  of  regarding  the  rise  of  Helleni 
culture  and  its  after-effects  upon  other  nations  in  the  light  of  a 
extraordinary  intervention,  a  special  miracle  which  occurred  one 
only  in  the  history  of  the  world  through  some  supernatural  visitatioi 
fre  must  regard  it  simply  as  the  necessary  and  m^NW^sbX^  \es^Av  ■ 
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certain  natural  causes,  acting  then  and  there  through  the  combina- 
tion of  certain  physical  conditions,  not  elsewhere  so  occurring. 
Instead  of  explaming  the  peculiarities  of  Hellenic  life  by  some 
mysterious,  inscrutable,  and  ultimate  properties  of  the  Hellenic 
mind,  accepted  as  data  beyond  which  analysis  cannot  penetrate,  we 
must  look  rather  upon  that  Hellenic  mind  itself  as  a  produjct  of  the 
physical  conformation  and  geographical  position  of  the  Hellas  in 
which  it  lived.  The  question  which  we  have  to  examine  may  thus 
be  resolved  into  the  more  concrete  shape, — Why  did  the  shores  of 
the  iEgean  become  the  first  dwelling-place  of  a  race  possessing  that 
special  form  of  culture  which  we  know  emphatically  as  the  higher 
civilisation  ? 

Three  points  must  briefly  be  premised  before  we  go  on  to  answer, 
so  £u:  as  possible,  the  question  here  presented. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  observed,  that  I  accept  without 
hesitation  the  distinction  between  Hellene  and  Barbarian.  Some 
few  nations,  Macedonian  and  Illyrian  in  the  ancient  world,  Russ 
and  Spanish  American  in  the  modem,  may  hover  on  the  debateable 
border-land  between  the  two  ;  but  most  of  us  feel  that  a  broad  line 
can  safely  be  drawn  between  Egypt,  Assyria,  China,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Hellas,  Italy,  France  on  the  other.  If  any  critic  does  not 
feel  the  difference  thus  implied,  then  the  question  can  have  for  him 
no  particular  interest  or  meaning  \  but  to  the  vast  majority  of 
linking  people,  I  believe  it  has  a  real  and  tangible  significance. 

In  the  second  place,  I  take  for  granted  the  general  mental 
features  of  the  Aryan  family,  as  distinguished  from  the  Turanian  or 
^e  Semitic  Of  course,  the  fact  that  Hellas  was  colonised  by  a  race 
possessing  that  amount  of  culture  which  we  know  to  have  been  a 
common  heirloom  of  the  whole  Aryan  brotherhood,  had  an  immense 
^uence  upon  its  entire  history.  The  general  knowledge  of  agri- 
^ture,  of  the  plough,  of  domesticated  giains,  of  boat-building,  of 
settled  habitations,  which  the  immigrants  brought  with  them  from 
l^e  central  table-land  of  Asia,  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present 
)^<iuiry,  and  belongs  rather  to  an  investigation  of  the  Aryan  culture 
itsel£  Naturally,  the  actual  life  of  the  settlers  on  the  shores  and 
^ds  of  the  Archipelago  was  something  very  different  from  what  it 
^ould  have  been  had  they  set  out  with  no  more  arts  or  knowledge 
^  the  Veddahs  or  the  Andamanese  now  possess.  But  the  point 
*hich  we  have  here  to  settle  narrows  down  to  a  simpler  question, — 
*hydidthe  inhabitants  of  Hellas,  rather  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
Aryan  fiamily,  first  develop  a  great,  free,  and  subjective  cmWsaUotv"^ 

pi  the  tliird  place,  I  shall  follow  Dr.  Curtiu?  in  spedaWy  \jLti^^v 
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standing  by  the  term  Hdias^  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  i5| 
It  is  better  entirely  to  avoid  the  misleading  and  restricted  nan 
Greece^  which  has  come  to  mean^  in  modem  geographical  nd 
clature,  the  continental  peninsula  alone.  The  whole  western 
of  that  peninsula^  as  the  great  historian  lucidly  points  out,  has  ' 
or  no  connexion  with  Hellenic  history.  On  the  other  hand| 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  were 
still  remain  essentially  Hellenic  Mycense,  Corinth,  Athens,  Tb 
the  Thrace-ward  colonies,  Mitylene,  Ephesus,  Miletus,  Rhodes 
Cyclades,  these  form  the  real  historical  Hellas,  a  mass  of  penia 
and  islands,  stretching  in  unbroken  succession  from  the  Balkan 
lands  to  the  Cretan  Sea.  It  is  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
tangled  labyrinth  thus  enclosed  that  formed  the  great  Hellenic  c 
sation  and  reacted  at  a  later  period  upon  the  whole  western  wori 

Having  premised  the  three  necessary  preliminaries  here  \k 
sketched  out,  let  us  proceed  to  inquire  what  elements  in  the  na 
features  of  Hellas  were  the  diiferentiating  causes  of  the  Hel 
character. 

Suppose  a  tribe  of  human  beings  to  inhabit  a  tract  of  p 
country,  which  stretches  with  little  variety  of  surface  or  produC 
for  many  miles  in  any  direction.  Such  a  tribe  might  perhaps 
gress  to  a  certain  degree  of  rude  culture,  as  we  see  in  the  Indiai 
the  Mississippi  valley.  It  might  even,  under  favourable  cin 
stances,  develop  the  lower  forms  of  civilised  life,  as  we  find  il 
plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  or  in  the  wide  alluvial  iowl 
watered  by  the  Ganges  and  the  Jamna,  and  by  the  great  rivers  o 
Panjdb.  But  it  could  hardly  rise  to  that  higher  form  of  cu 
which  we  discover  in  Hellas  and  in  the  post- Hellenic  civilisat 
For  nothing  exists  in  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  a  tri! 
placed  which  could  sharpen  the  intelligence,  widen  the  m 
horizon,  or  give  origin  to  those  slight  functional  variations  ^ 
which  natural  selection  might  exert  its  power  of  gradual  elevati 
the  scale  of  being.  In  Eg^^pt  and  in  Assyria  we  may  well  bl 
that  every  village  formed  the  exact  counterpart  of  its  neighbour, . 
know  that  every  village  does  to  the  present  day  in  the  level  ag 
tural  reaches  of  Upper  India.  ^    The  crops  that  grow  in  the  one, 

1  Those  who  know  India  from  personal  experience  may  perhaps  object  t 
sliilcmcnt— the  existence  of  castes  inhabiting  separate  villages.  But  it  in 
remembcrecl  that  the  tUstinction  of  casle  was  originally  one  of  race,  and  haa 
perpetuated  by  minor  ditTerences  of  function  or  position.  Thus  the  Kl 
Baniyas,  and  Aioras  are  trading  tribes  distributed  among  villages  of  other  i 
thoJntSf  on  the  cantmry,  are  cultivators  who  Vwe  lcig<A.\vcx  otx  at«Ait<:  soil  1 1 
iJie  Gujitrs  rtc  5c mi -i*'^ •"'»''  oastoral  people,  inhib\Ui\^  vW  >N\\dt:i  \mcva( 
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eqadly  weD  in  die  other.  The  organisation,  the  habits  of  life,  the 
atemal  appearance,  differ  but  little  from  place  to  place.  Theie 
nay  be  some  slight  internal  differentiation  between  the  members  of 
each  community :  the  village  weaver  may  provide  coarse  homespun 
doth,  the  village  potter  may  mould  rude  earthen  vessels,  the  village 
priest  may  appease  the  angry  gods ;  but  little  intercourse  need 
east  between  the  larger  units,  whose  productions  so  exactly  repeat 
cadi  other ;  and  even  if  such  intercourse  should  happen  to  be  set 
%  it  could  result  in  no  enlargement  of  ideas,  no  growth  of  new 
mental  connexions,  no  fruitful  struggle  to  effect  fresh  co-ordinations 
of  means  to  end,  of  abstract  knowledge  to  practical  action.  If  the 
race  inhabiting  such  a  district  be  one  whose  previous  conditions 
bavc  forced  it  to  acquire  the  arts  of  cultivation  and  of  building,  as 
we  bow  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Aryan  colonists  of  India, 
fen  it  will  go  on  to  develop  a  considerable  material  civilisation  of 
the  objective  type,  with  just  such  internal  differentiations  between  its 
members  as  we  find  in  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Indian, 
and  Chinese  systems  ;  but  it  cannot  reach  that  higher  stage  of  free 
mental  activity  which  arises  only  from  the  constant  subjection  of 
many  separate  individuals  to  new  and  ever-changing  external  com- 
binations, requiring  to  be  met  from  time  to  time  by  equally  new  and 
appropriate  internal  co-ordinations. 

Even  supposing  the  descendants  of  a  race  which  possesses  the 
higher  form  of  civilisation,  here  designated  as  Hellenic,  to  be  placed 
in  similar  conditions  to  those  above  described,  it  must  follow  that 
their  superior  culture  will  tend  to  become  degraded,  or  at  least  will 
not  tend  to  attain  any  further  development.  The  European 
colonist,  transplanted  to  the  vast  prairies  of  the  Western  American 
States,  finds  himself  in  a  boundless  plain,  whose  productions  are 
^erywhere  the  same,  and  whose  physical  capabilities  present 
te)ughout  a  singularly  even  range.  The  whole  level  tract  around 
fe  lies  parcelled  out  into  farms,  each  farm-house  built  of  wood, 
painted  with  the  self-same  colours,  and  surrounded  by  its  fields, 
^hidi  stretch  away  unhedged  and  often  unfenced  to  the  limits  of 
contiguous,  and  exactly  similar  homesteads.  Every  inhabitant  alike 
's  a  producer  of  raw  material.  When  the  farmer  and  his  family  meet 
4eir  neighbours  in  social  intercourse,  the  conversation  can  only  turn 
^  grain  and  pork.     The  collecting  and  distributing  towns,  where 

S^    Yet  these  differences  do  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  general  similarity 
of  Tillage  life  throughout  the  Panjab  and  the  North-\Vcst ;  from  which  I  have 
"^•cted  the  above  examples,  because  there  alone,  in  India,  have  g;reaX  \\a\Tv- 
^^^Ob^ kingdoms  erer  been  evolved. 
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country  produce  is  despatched  toward  the  sea-board,  while  Ei 
or  New  England  manufactures  are  pur\xyed  to  the  raw-prodi 
public^  have  a  singular  hkeness  one  to  the  other.  The  inn 
differentiations  of  lawyer,  surgeon,  clergyman,  merchant,  and  bank? 
exist  here  mdeed,  as  the  corresponding  though  more  simple  diflfcr- 
entiations  exist  in  the  villages  of  India  j  but  every  town  is  as  like  its 
neighbour  as  an  tgg  to  an  egg,  and  for  the  same  sufficient  reason, 
because  there  is  no  differentiating  cause  to  originate  a  distinction 
between  them.  Now,  in  such  circimistances,  it  is  clear  that  the 
general  tendency  of  intelligence  will  move  in  the  direction  of  a 
narrowing  down,  a  planing  away^  a  gradual  monotonising  of  the 
diversified  European  mind.  Thought  will  constantly  circle  mi 
and  more  in  the  prescribed  groove  of  simple  raw  productii 
Generation  after  generation  will  find  itself  involved  in  the 
habits,  the  old  routine,  the  changeless  monotony  of  seed-time 
harvest ;  and  unless  the  enlarged  means  of  communication  whi 
modern  times  alTord  us  succeed  in  breaking  in  upon  their  un< 
round,  the  Western  States  must  inevitably  become  at  last 
Aryan  China,  uniting  the  material  civilisation  of  Europe  with  tl 
immovable  mental  fixity  of  the  Asiatic  Turanian. 

In  order  to  develop  a  state  of  society  diametrically  o])posite  to 
tliat  which  we  see  in  these  level  inland  expanses,  we  must  have  a 
country  which  differs  diametiically  from  them  in  physical  features 
and  geographical  position.     The  country  in  question  must  be  one 
that  presents  great  variety  of  surface,  much  interlocking  of  land  and 
water,  considerable  diversity  of  climate  or  productions,  and  a  med 
environment  of   surrounding    tribes.      Hill   and   valley,  lake  and 
mountain,  bay  and  island,  must  combine  to  give  a  first  tinge  of 
plasticity   to  the  national   intelligence.      Tlie   conditions  of  every 
village,  instead  of  being  absolute  and  uniform,  must  be  as  diverse  a* 
possible.      Their  inhabitants  must  not  all  subsist  by  gro\iing  and 
manufacturing  the  self-same  articles,  or  else  commercial  intercourse 
can  never  spring  up  between  them.     But  as  no  nation  ever  gains  the 
wider  horizon  of  intelligent  thought  except  by  liberal  communication 
with  other  nations  of  %'arying  types,  it  follows  above  all  things  that  a 
considerable    number  of  quasi-civilised    peoples  must  live  in  their 
neighbourhood,  ^nthin  the    reach  of   existing    means  of   traosit 
Hellas  alone,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  combined  these  \narious 
necessities,  in  an  early  state  of  trade  and  navigation ;  and  hence  it 
became   inevitable  that  in  Hclfas  the  first   great   civilised   culture 
should  take  its  rise. 

Clearly  to  put  the  problem  before  iVig  tcadcx^V^us  n&k.  Why 
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could  not  such  a  great  civilised  culture  have  equally  arisen  at  first  1 
over  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  ?  The  reason  is  plain 
enough.  Because  the  Mediterranean  cannot  be  traversed  from  end 
to  end  except  at  a  comparatively  developed  stage  of  the  art  of  navi-  I 
gation.  So  soon  as  seaman-craft  had  progressed  to  the  point  where 
the  whole  of  that  inland  sea,  with  its  two  distinct  and  widely  different 
basins,  could  be  combined  in  one  organic  commercial  whole — so 
soon  as  Carthage,  Cyrene^  Alexandria,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Corinth, 
S>Tacuse,  Rome,  and  Massilia,  together  with  Gades  itself  beyond  the 
ptllars  of  Hercules,  and  Sinope  or  Trapezus  tn  the  Euxine,  could  be  i 
united  in  one  vast^cycle  of  trading  operations — so  soon  did  the  seat 
of  culture  shift  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  --Egean  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean system  at  large  ;  and  so  soon  did  its  centre  remove  from 
Heltas  to  Italy,  from  Athens  or  Alexandria  to  the  natural  pivot  at 
Rome.  No  doubt  special  political  and  almost  accidental  circum- 
stances— circumstances,  I  mean,  affecting  a  parricular  battle  or  a 
particular  campaign — had  much  to  do  mth  modifying  the  details  of 
this  westward  migration  of  culture  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  an  inevitable 
and  foregone  conclusion  that  whenever  navigation  made  possible 
the  easy  interchange  of  goods  between  East  and  West — ^between 
Italy  as  a  central  point,  and  Spain  on  the  one  hand  or  Eg>'pt  on  the 
other,  an  enlargement  of  the  area  of  culture  from  the  Archipelago 
to  the  whole  Mediterranean  basin  must  necessarily  ensue.  Whether 
Rome  or  Carthage  should  be  the  capital  of  this  wider  system  might 
depend  upon  the  particular  genius  of  a  Hannibal  or  a  Scipio  ;  but 
the  main  fact  of  a  westward  migration  of  civilisation  becomes,  in  my 
eyes  at  least,  a  demonstrable  certainty. 

Similarly,  in  modem  times,  no  one  will  dispute  that  the  general 

iiDim^veroent  in  means  of  transit  first  brought  the  Atlantic  sea-board 

1  iimunication  with  the  civilised  cities  of  Italy  and  the  South, 

rwards  transferred  the  main  centres  of  culture  from  tlie  shores 

of  the  Mediterranean  to  England,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and 

Germany.      It   is  of  course  a  school-boy  commonplace   that   the 

discovery  of  America,  and  the  exploration  of  the  route  to  India  by 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  flung  all  the  wealth  of  the  world,  with  its 

concomitant  culture,  for  a  while  into  the  lap  of  Lisbon  and  Madrid, 

whik  it  fixed   it  more  permanently  on   Bordeaux,   Havre,   Paris, 

^m»terdam,  Hamburg,  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,     So,  too, 

■n  our  own  day,  the  arena  of  culture  is  widening  with  the  spread  of     , 

Bar  communications,   and  the  West-European    civilisation,  which 

Bircad/  occupied  the  whole  Ail.intic  system,  from  SL  Vel^t^bwc^, 

^opealmgcn,  London^  Paris,  and  Cape  Town,  to   MonVteiA,  l^^v^l 

■     FJM,  COfUIf,     NO.    ///z  yi 
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York,  Havana,  and  Rio  Janeiro,  has  lately  extended  its  arras 

the  Pacific,  taking  in  San  Francisco,  Lima,  and  Valparaiso 

one  side,  with  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Hong-Kong,  and  Mai 

the  other.      In  fact,  if  \ve  were  asked  roughly  to  divide  th< 

course  of  advanced  culture-history  into  four  epochs,  we  mlgt 

characterise  them  as  the  epoch  of  island  navigation  in  the  4 

the  epoch  of  coasting  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  tlie  epoch  of  o 

sailing  in  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  epoch  of  steam  on  all  oceans 

But  do  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean  really  present  such  spec 

peculiar  advanLiges  for  early  navigation  ?    Might  not  a  simil 

isation  to  the  Hellenic  have  arisen  in  some  other  insular  gro 

example,  in   the  W^est   Indies  or   the  Malay  Archipelago? 

questions  are  sure  to  be  asked,  yet  they  betray  a  simple  geogi 

blunder,  almost  inevitable  from  the  conditions  under  which  v 

the  configuration  of  our  globe  in  Adases  with  very  varj^ing  sc 

their  different  maps.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distances  betw 

several  islands  in  these  two  great  groups  are  immensely  great 

those  between  the  Cyclades  or  Sporades  and  the  surrounding 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  too,  we  find  that  navigation  spontaneous!] 

loped  in  Hellas  to  the  commercial  stage  ;  while  in  the  West 

and  the  Malay  Archipelago  it  remained  at  the  stage  of  the  war- 

until  external  influences  introduced  the  higher  industrial  form. 

we  may  flurly  take  it  for  granted  (adopting  Mn  Herbert  Sp 

luminous  classification)   that  a  considerable   civiUsation   om 

arise  under  those  circumstances  which  produce  the  industrial  i 

regime,  although  a  civilisation  once  produced  under  that  regim 

retrograde  to  the  militant  or  predatory  type  without  necessarily 

the  whole,  or   even  any  important  part,  of  its  culture.     He 

results   that   no   great  civilisation   could   spring   up  spontar 

amongst  ihe  scattered  lands  of  the  Caribbean  or  the  Malaya 

while  among  the  little  islands  oi  Hellas,  lying  within  sight  i 

another,  almost  land-locked  on  every  side,  and  governed  (as  ( 

has  pointed  out*)  by  singularly  even  and  predictable  meteoro 

conditions,  the  first  free  and  subjective  culture  of  the  world  foi 

birthplace,  and  all  after- cultures  their  shrine. 

But  why,  the  objector  will  once  more  urge,  should  not  ll 
ribbean  and  the  Malay  Archipelagos  have  developed  in  like  n 
an  industrial  and  commercial  t}^e  of  society  ?    Because  the 


>  Lcl  me  here  acknowledge  once  for  nil  the  great  assistance  I  have  i 

from  this  suggestive  wriltrr,  whose  views  have  led  me  on  lo  those  cxpre^ct 

text,  which  are  yet  diametrically  opposite  to  the  fmAl  conclusions  of  tb 

historian  hhmclf. 
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toy  elements  for  such  a  type  were  then  and  there  wanting.  The 
various  West  Indian  Islands,  to  take  a  special  example,  all  produce 
exactly  the  same  food-stuffs  and  mercantile  raw  material ;  interchange 
of  commodities  between  them  was,  and  still  is,  impracticable.  Even 
,t  the  present  day,  the  intercourse  between  Barbadoes  and 
amaica  is  practically  /?//,  while  the  intercourse  between  either  of  the 
two  and  England  or  America  is  relatively  enormous.  The  sugar,  the 
rum,  the  coffee,  the  pimento,  the  anatto  of  the  one  do  not  need  to  be 
exchanged  against  the  sugar,  the  mm,  the  coffee,  the  pimento,  the 
anatto  of  the  other  ;  but  they  do  require  to  be  exchanged  against  the 
piece*goods  of  Manchester,  the  hardware  of  Birmingham,  the  salt-fish 
and  timber  of  Canada,  the  flour  and  the  bacon  of  the  Western  States, 
'Bimilarly,  before  the  arrival  of  European  invaders,  wnth  their  extended 
ip,  the  West  Indian  Islands  had  nothing  to  gain  by  inter- 
ith  one  another.  Their  relations  were  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  cannibal  expeditions  of  the  more  warlike  against  the  more 
jKaceftil  tribes.  The  plantains,  y^ms,  and  other  food -stuffs  of  the 
one  were  equally  grown  upon  the  others.  Metals  were  rare,  and  their 
ttse  (I  believe)  unknown.  Gold  was  found  in  some  of  the  islands ; 
and  it  was  with  this,  perhaps,  that  the  polished  hatchets  of  green  stone 
commonly  scattered  over  the  archipelago  were  purchased  from  their 
Of^ginat  manufacturers  on  the  mainland  ;  but  no  other  trace  of  an 
extended  trafiic  can  be  discovered  among  the  strikingly  scanty  remains 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  In  short,  trade  did  not  exist  in  the 
West  Indies  before  their  colonisation  from  Europe  and  Africa, 
because  they  produced  nothing  in  which  the  natives  could  trade. 
Widely  different  was  the  case  of  Hellas,     Here,  once  more,  we 

lo  Curtius  the  development  of  the  pregnant  truth  that  Hellas 
alone  in  the  variety  and  wealtli  of  her  natural  productions. 
Witliin,  at  the  most,  six  degrees  of  latitude,  she  stretches  from  all  but 
tcib*tropicat  Rhodes  and  Crete  and  C>ihera,  to  all  but  sub-Arctic 
Thnicc.  Com*  wine^  wool,  cattle,  hides,  horns,  timber,  dye-stuffs, 
oil,  iron,  and  copper — these  formed  good  raw  material  for  a  nascent 
timde.  The  silver  of  Laurium  and  the  gold  of  Pactolus  gave  scope 
ftjT  the  arts  of  coining  and  ornament  ;  while  the  marble  of  Paros  or 
Pentelicus  supplied  a  magnificent  quarry  for  the  sculptors  who  were 
10  be.  Cut  off  by  mountains  and  straits  into  a  thousand  parts,  whose 
connecting  path  lav  over  the  most  navigable  of  seas,  Hellas  was  lite- 
rally an^ '  '-ly  predestined  to  become  an  important  trading 

Ix)    t  age  of  advanced  navigation. 

:k,  however,  is  not  by  itself  enough  to  account  tot  \\ve  vcVieV 

a)  diKf  .Tsthcttc  supremacy  of  the  Hellenic  mind-    SucVi  ml^Tni 
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trade  with  men  of  one's  own  race  and  speech,  but  little  differentiated 
comparatively  by  position  and  circumstances,  would  not  probably 
suffice  to  produce  that  higher,  freer,  more  Catholic  intelligence  which 
forms  the  central  characteristic  of  Hellenism.  Let  us  look  once 
more  at  a  parallel  case,  that  of  China.  The  Celestial  Empire  is  also 
noticeable  for  the  great  variety  of  its  natural  resources  and  its  internal 
trade.  Shut  off  until  lately  by  mountains  and  table-lands  from  all 
other  civilised  peoples,  the  Chinese  have  yet  succeeded  in  developii 
for  themselves  a  very  considerable  culture,  which,  nevertheless,  fa 
hopelessly  short  of  Hellenism  in  every  one  of  the  strong  Hellenic 
peculiarities.  The  civilisation  of  China  is  notably  mechanical, 
objective,  unintelligent,  wooden*  She  has  silk,  and  fine  fabrics,  and 
exquisite  porcelain,  and  delicate  ivory-work,  and  architecture  which, 
if  not  beautiful  in  our  Western  eyes,  is  yet  highly  evolved.  She  feeds 
and  clothes,  and  houses  herself,  from  her  o\\ti  unaided  resource 
She  has  wrought  out  her  native  school  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  and 
of  decoration — a  school  which,  though  it  does  not  reach  the  same"* 
level  with  the  highest  products  of  the  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Hellenic^ 
and  Italian  line  of  schools,  yet  rises  far  above  any  other  known  to  us, 
except  the  Japanese.  Even  in  modern  times,  when  obtrusive  Euro- 
pean commerce  has  thrust  itself  upon  her  at  the  cannon's  tnauth, 
China  has  but  grudgingly  accepted  a  little  opium,  and  a  few  cheap 
but  inferior  Western  manufactures.  Accordingly,  the  Celestial  mindlyl 
shut  in  upon  itself,  unwidened  by  a  broader  experience,  and  conitQed 
m  generation  to  generation  in  its  own  varied,  but  monotonou 
ooves,  has  only  risen  to  the  highest  place  among  the  second  orda 
of  civilisations,  with  Egypt,  Assyria,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  old  Japan, 
And  while  the  group  of  islands  to  its  east,  easily  permeable  by  Euro- 
pean ideas  along  its  extensive  sea-board,  h.is  suddenly  sprung  into 
fresh  life  under  the  quickening  influence  of  Western  thought,  pro- 
ducing in  half  a  century  that  new  Japan,  which  astounds  us  by  \t% 
growth  like  Jonah's  gourd,  China  still  remains  only  touched  by  our 
commerce  upon  its  Eastern  edge,  with  the  great  central  mass 
population  and  of  thought  whnllv  nnir^flnrnre-fl  hv  the  n**\v  rtilhtr 
of  the  outer  Barbarians. 

In  this  case,  again,  Hellas  pte^ciiLs  us  with  tlie  cvj 
picture.     Had  she  merely  possessed  the  internal  advj:    i.. 
described,  without  any  special  facilities  for  extra-Hellenic  commaxx^ 
for  intercourse  with  men  of  other  types  and  minds,    '     '  * 
Ileilcnts  would  always  have  remained  at  much  the  ue; 

which  the  Japanese  remained  before  the  touch  of  Western  ccaiuQCf  cc 
roused  Uiem  into  t/ieir  pretjent  marvcWnusAciNdo^m^vr*'--  -^^^^  >  a 
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oiltiiiTC.  But  Hellas,  on  the  contrar>%  stood  exceptionally  well 
situated  for  communication  with  extraneous  nations.  Inland  from 
her  Ionic  coast  lay  the  semi- Hellenic  peoples  of  Asia  Minor  South- 
eastward, the  sea-going  Phcenicians  could  bring  to  her  shores  the 
purple  of  Tyre  and  the  ivory  of  the  East  in  exchange  for  her  timber, 
her  dye-stuffs,  her  metals,  and  her  slaves.  Further  on  toward  the 
Asiatic  side  stretched  the  valley  civilisations  of  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
More  directly  southward,  the  great  basin  of  the  Nile  opened  up  its 
mouths  to  her  later  commerce.  Just  opposite  her  south-western  ex- 
tremity, C>Tene  ivas  fore-ordained  to  be  the  granary  of  her  silphium 
trade  ;  while  due  w*cstward  again,  Corcyra,  Magna  Grsecia,  Sicily,  and 
the  remoter  Keltic  coasts  formed  the  inevitable  goals  of  her  colo- 
nising energy.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  Etruscan  culture,  original  or 
ilerivative,  to  the  north^vest]  nor  the  great  commercial  mart  of 
Carthage,  on  the  confines  of  the  two  main  Mediterranean  basins, 
of  which  ministered  to  her  greatness.  The  navigation  and  trade 
Hellas,  originally  confined  to  her  own  immediate  shores  and 
islands,  inevitably  spread  at  last  in  all  these  directions,  with  the 
gradual  growth  of  seamanship,  till  finally  the  whole  Mediterranean, 
with  Its  outlier  the  Euxine,  became  in  the  well-known  phrase  **a 
Greek  Lake." 

Now  before  the  rise  of  her  wider  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
countries,  Hellas  does  not  present  any  of  the  peculiar  Hellenic  traits 
which  we  find  in  her  later  times.  The  Homeric  Achaians  are  fine 
secondary  Aryan  w^arriors,  differing  from  the  primitive  jVryan,  whose 
mode  of  life  has  been  preserved  for  us  in  language  and  recovered  hj 
philology,  only  in  a  few  minor  particulars  ;  and  they  are  nothing 
more  than  this,  t  know  it  is  fashionable  to  find  in  the  cycle  of 
Homeric  ballads  all  the  traits  of  the  developed  Hellenic  intelligence 
in  a  rudimentar)^  form  ;  but  this  fashion  marks  itself  out  at  once  as  a 
remnant  of  the  exploded  classical  spirit,  w  hich  regarded  **  Greece  and 
Rome  **  as  special  and  exceptional  social  phenomena,  differing  funda* 
'  V  from  every  other  known  historical  state.  Doubtless  the 
id  the  Odyssey  contain  a  number  of  splendid  poems  ;  but  to 
the  eye  of  on  impartial  spectator,  who  knows  the  contents  of  the 
Mihibhirata  and  the  Rdmayana,  or  our  own  old  English  epic  of 
Beownir^  they  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  nascent  poems  be- 
longing to  other  half-differentiated  members  of  the  great  Aryan 
ily»  It  is  true  the  Hellenic  m>thology,  the  rhythmic  spirit,  the 
ofbund  though  limited  sense  of  the  sublime,  may  be  clearly  seea 
in  the  Homeric  chants.  But  all  that  w^e  regard  as  t!tie  ^«aX 
bequeathed  by  Helks  to  humanity,  her  scu\plme,  V«a 
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painting,  her  philosophy,  her  history,  her  natural  science,  her  mathe* 
matics,  her  political  economy,  all  these  are  as  absolutely  wantii^i 
the  story  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  as  in  the  story  of  Rimaor 
GrendeFs  mother.  Indeed,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  many  of  thd 
are  much  more  wj:inting  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  cases.  Th 
causes  which  produced  the  historical  Hellas,  apparendy  came 
full  action  for  the  most  part  at  a  period  posterior  to  the  main 
ception  and  composition  of  the  famous  Achaian  epics.  The  nattni 
development  of  trade  and  navigation  formed,  I  believe,  the  priiKi| 
reason  for  this  new  birth  of  a  hitherto  unexampled  culture. 

Yet  already  in  the  Achaian  period  the  foundations  of  HelkJl 
commerce  had  been  laid.     Amber  from  the  Baltic,  and  ivory  &fl 
the  East,  had  even  then  found  their  way  into  the  palaces  of  *\igri 
and  the  citadels  of  Troas.     Dr.  Schliemann's  excavations  at  My< 
have  brought  to  light  many  articles  of  lapis  lazuli  or  other  importt 
materials.      More    important   still   are   the  evidences   of  Assyti 
influence  on  the  nascent   art  of  Hellas,  acting  apparently  throfl( 
the  medium  of  semi-Hellenic  peoples  in  inland  Asia  Minor.    PbcfiS 
cian  traders,  too,  added  their  stores  of  knowledge  and  of  wares 
the  gromng  hoard  of  Hellas.     From  one  side  or  another,  the  in- 
evitable action  of  the  environing  nations  brought  itself  slowly  to  bcaJ 
on  the  receptive  and  plastic  raw  material  of  tlie  Aryan  Hellenes 
From  the  imion  of  all  these  influences,  together  with  those  of  ^< 
varying  country  itself  which  they  inhabited,  the  Hellenes  gradualJ: 
evolved  and  perfected  their  own  distinctive  and  beautiful  culture. 

Here,  again^  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  misconception  in  an  entiitl; 
opposite  direction  from  that  intended  by  my  words.  I  do  not  meoi 
that  Hellenic  civilisation  was  the  direct  product  of  scraps  and  end 
selected  from  the  older  civilisations  of  the  surrounding  lands^ 
mere  patchwork  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  and  Phcenician  arts.  0 
the  contrar)^,  no  culture  was  ever  more  thoroughly  home*bred  aH 
national  than  that  of  the  Hellenes.  But  what  I  do  mean  is  tlus 
that  the  situation  of  Hellas,  girt  round  liy  all  these  stimulating  infti 
ences,  brought  her  sons  naturally  and  necessarily  into  contact  wi 
so  many  diverse  countries  and  modes  of  thought,  placed  them 
such  admirable  positions  for  calling  forth  all  the  potentialities  of  t 
human  brain,  exercised  their  minds  in  such  varied  combinations 
commercial,  political,  and  social  life,  compelled  them  to  adjust  th 
actions  perpetually  to  such  a  changeful  round  of  new  and  kaleit 
scopic  conditions,  that  it  finally  resulted  in  the  production  of  tl 
ready,  versatile,  wide-viewed  and  all-embracing  intelligence  whi 
we  regard  as  the  culminating  type  of  HcWemc  c\Yiika.uotiv 
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In  short,  the  view  which  I  would  here  put  forth  is  briefly  this  : 
that  the  Hellenic  culture  was  absolutely  and  unreservedly  the  pro- 
duct of  the  geographical  Hellas,  acting  upon  the  given  factor  of  the 
undifferentiated  Aryan  brain.  I  carmot  believe  with  Curtius  that  the 
Hellenic  mind  itself  existed  independently  and  originally  as  an 
clement  helping  to  fashion  the  history  of  Hellas.  Nor  can  I  beheve 
with  Buckle  that  so-called  moral  laws  have  presided  over  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race — far  less  can  I  believe  that  those  laws  have 
proved  more  potent  in  Europe,  while  the  physical  have  proved  more 
potent  in  Asia.  To  me  it  seems  a  self-evident  proposition  that 
nothing  whatsoever  can  differentiate  one  body  of  men  from  another 
citcept  the  physical  conditions  in  w^hich  tliey  are  set,  including,  of 
coiine,  under  the  Verm  physical  <onditionsy  the  relations  of  place  and 
time  in  which  they  stand  with  regard  to  other  bodies  of  men.  To 
soppose  otherwise  is  to  deny  the  primordial  law  of  causation.  To 
imagine  that  the  mind  can  differentiate  itself  is  to  imagine  that  it  can 
be  differentiated  without  a  cause. 

But  it  will  appear  to  many  that  too  great  importance  has  been 
yi\  lo  the  commercial  element  in  Hellas.     Most  people 
L-  Hellene  as  a  politician,  as  an  orator,  as  a  poet,  as  a 
philosopher^  as  a  sculptor,  as  a  painter,  as  a  musician,  but  not  as  a 
merchant.   It  may,  indeed,  seem  startling  to  a  certain  class  of  minds 
that  the  Hellenes  should  be  treated  as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
Yet  J  think  that  lo  dwell  exclusively  upon  the  political,  the  literar>^, 
4  the  artistic  side  of  Hellas,  to  the  neglect  of  its  commercial  and 
industrial  side,  is  to  fasten  upon  a  remote  result,  while  turning  away 
ne's   eyes   from  its  mainspring  and  moving  element,      All  these 
'lighcr  graces,  though  infinitely  important  from  the  point  of  \iew  taken 
y  culture-history,  form  mere  effervescing  surface*bubbles  upon  the 
life  of  the  people  at  large.    They  are  the  final  outgrowth  and  perfect 
t  of  a  far  more  emiiracing  cnlttire,  which  underlies  and  nourishes 
tfaeoL    Poets  and  philosophers  and  orators  represent  rare  and  excep- 
tional deviations  from  an  average  intelligence  whose  oscillations  are 
capable  from  time  to  time  of  reaching  these  greater  limits.     Before 
ley  can  exist  wc  must  have  a  dead  level  of  general  mental  excel- 
icnce,  which  can  only  be  produced  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
daily  life,     W^here  tlie  circumstances  of  a  race  or  a  nation  do  not 
CaY0ttr  the  formation  of  new  and  varied  connections  of  ideas  during 
ibe  coorec  of  common  pursuits,  there  the  dead  level  of  mentality  will 
be  low,  and  the  excursions  in  the  direction  of  exceptional  excellence 
will  be  few  and   small.     HTiere  the  circumstances   do  txvoui  xJcve 
fonmiloa  of  such  connccUons,  there  the  dead  level  ot  mentaVwj  N<rO\ 
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lie  high,  and  the  occasional  excursions  will  be  comparatively  numc 
and  striking.     In  either  case,  an  ordinary  observer  will  judge  of  t 
nation  or  race,  not  by  the  dead  level,  which  is  mde-spread  and  difl 
cult  lo  gauge,   but  by  the   exceptional   eminent  persons,  who 
relatively  conspicuous  and  readily  compared.     We  judge  of  Hdla 
and  judge  fairly,  by  ^schylus,  hy  Aristotle,  by  Phidias,  by  Thucydid 
not  by  the  unknown   and   irrecoverable  Athenian  or  Spartan  wh 
would  accurately  represent  the  average  of  his  race. 

Indeed,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  every  country  wh, 
has  ever  been  groat  in  literature  or  (esthetic  pursuits  has  also  been  ] 
at  the  same  time  in  commerce  and  industrial  arts.     The  grand  eix 
of  Athens  was  the  epoch  of  her  naval  supremacy.     The  rise  of  1 
in  Alexandria  was  accompanied  by  the  rise  of  her  philosophic  scho 
her  poets,  and  her  scientific  thinkers.     When  the  centre  of  the  coi 
mercial  world  was  transferred  to  Italy,  Rome  shared  with  the; 
active   mercantile   cities  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  the  liten 
and  artistic  greatness  of  the  Hellenic  cycle.*     During  the  ilid^ 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  the  Italian  trading  towns,  which  stiH  i 
tained  the  chief  commerce  of  Europe,  produced  their  greatest  ] 
painters,  and  thinkers.     As  soon  as  the  stream  of  traffic  was  divi 
to  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  our  own  Elizabethan  outburst  began  I 
dazzle  us  with  its  rapid  and  unexpected  flashes.     WTierever  we  lo 
we  see  that  intellect  can  only  be  produced  by  practical  gains  of  1 
connection,  made  slowly  generation  after  generation  in  the  ordii 
course  of  life,  and  finally  culminaUng  in  a  general  average  of  hi^ 
intelligence,  varied  by  those  exceptional  deviations  which  we 
as  genius. 

So  it  must  have  been  in  the  case  of  Hellas  too.  The 
Achaian  warrior  could  only  beget  a  Plato  or  a  Euclid  by  slo^ 
increments  of  intelligence  acquired  in  practical  life.  For  Hellas 
was  really  a  busy  mercantile  country-  If  we  look  at  the  historical 
states,  we  shall  see  clearly  that  the  great  Hellenes  were  citizens  of 
the  trading  seaport  towns— of  Athens,  Corinth,  the  Ionian  coast, 
Syracuse,  Alexandria,  Magna  Grsecia ;  not  of  militant  and  inland 
Sparta,  of  moimtain-girt  and  isolated  Thessaly,  of  wild  ^-Etolia  aiwi 
Epirus,  beyond  the  range  of  Hellenic  trade-Hnes,  and  cut  off  froi» 
participation  in  the  great  Hellenic  island-studded  sea.  And  if  any 
man  really  doubts  that  literature,  science,  and  art  do  in  fact  follo*^ 
the  course  of  commerce,  let  him  consider  wherein  does  the  Greece 

*  I  am  gbd  to  note  that,   Siince  the  nbcA'e   passage  was   writien,   Prof<tfi'*' 

Goldwin  Smith  has  viiKlicated,  in  a  brilliant  paper,  the  commerdal  charttctef  *^ 

esirly  regid  Rome. 
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of  to-day  differ  from  the  Hellas  of  Pericles,  and  wherein  does  the 
Spain  of  Alfonso  differ  from  the  Spain  of  Lope  and  Calderon  and 
Cervantes,  Is  it  not  at  least  a  fact  that  whenever  commercial  and 
political  greatness  have  deserted  a  countT)%  through  altered  condi- 
tions, every  other  species  of  greatness  has  languished  and  died,  so 
soon  as  the  Hngering  effects  of  the  prime  impetus  have  had  lime 
slowly  to  fade  away  ? 

Of  course  many  other  minor  points  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  the  Hellenic  character.  But  these  we  may  safely  pass  over  in  a 
rapid  sketch  like  the  present,  for  two  sufficient  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  they  appear  of  comparatively  slight  importancet  when  con- 
ted  with  the  opportunity  for  commercial  intercourse  and  varied 
national  life  given  to  Hellas  by  its  geographical  position  and  its 
oatuiai  features.  In  the  second  place,  they  have  for  the  most  i^art 
ready  received  more  than  their  due  share  of  attention  from 
ifians  in  general.  Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  love  of 
momy,  the  strong  feeling  of  civic  independence  which  made  the 
cllenic  dties  so  diverse  in  their  modes  of  government,  depended 
lely  upon  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  countr)-,  cut  off  into 
icrable  unconnected  valleys,  or  divided  into  hundreds  of  petty 
lands.  Hence,  as  many  authors  have  pointed  out,  no  one  central 
ulhority  could  arise  over  the  whole  ;  no  one  conquering  king  could 
mpose  his  yoke,  even  over  the  six  separate  basins  of  Peloponnesus, 
he  could  over  the  narrow  flats  of  the  Nile,  or  the  wide  alluvial 
'pLains  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ganges,  The  army  and  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  shatter  themselves  in  vain  against  the  countless  barriers  of 
mountains  and  Hellenic  straits  ;  and  it  is  only  when  the 
raan  and  Roman  stage  is  reached,  that  a  common  conqueror 
'  a  common  government  becomes  possible  at  all  But  these  facts 
alleled  more  or  less  closely  in  a  hundred  other  cases.  The 
communities  successfully  maintained  their  joint  independence 
ad  their  several  autonomies  in  their  narrow  valleys  for  hundreds  of 
The  Scotch  clans  only  gave  way  before  the  centralising 
I  anfluenoe  of  General  Wade's  road-making.  Agra,  Delhi,  the  Dual), 
llie  Panjib,  the  whole  vast  plain  countr)^  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus 
tastos,  submitted  tamely  enough  to  Pathdn  or  Mughal  ;  but  the 
Dakhin  with  its  mountain  valleys  and  naturally  isolated  districts  was 
the  last  portion  of  the  Musalman  Empire  to  be  acquired  even  in 
name,  and  the  first  to  break  up  into  minor  kingdoms,  when  that 
DHwieldy  and  half-digested  organisation  crumbled  into  decay.  Yet 
when  we  look  more  closely  into  the  question,  we  see  \h;v.V  VXvt 
and separateness  of  the  Hellenic  Slates  \\av^  Vv\X\^  ^^  ^^ 
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with  our  interest  in  their  history.  We  do  not  specially  care  for  tb 
fact  that  Keltic  clans  or  Bomean  Dyaks  have  or  have  not  a  strooj 
sense  of  individual  liberty ;  nor  should  we  care  for  the  individoi 
liberty  of  Athens  and  Ionia,  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied  by  al 
those  other  traits  which  have  made  Hellas  classic  ground  for  on 
thinkers,  our  poets,  and  our  artists.  In  short,  we  feel  an  interest 
in  the  Hellenes,  not  because  their  little  communities  were  politically 
separate,  but  because  they  produced  a  culture  never  before  known 
on  the  face  of  our  earth.  The  question  for  our  solution  is  not  whil 
made  their  cities  independent,  but  what  made  them  great  and  noljfc 
in  every  better  sense  of  the  word. 

This  question  I  have  endeavoured  humbly  to  treat  in  the  piesctf 
paper.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  is  fully  answered 
here  :  my  only  object  is  to  throw  some  little  light  upon  what  secmi 
to  me  the  proper  method  of  seeking  for  an  answer.  Even  so,  a 
rough  sketch  for  the  general  reader  must  necessarily  be  drawn  in  die 
plainest  black  and  white,  suppressing  all  that  toning  and  softeniflg 
which  might  be  attempted  in  an  elaborate  historical  painting.  Bat 
it  is  worth  while  perhaps,  even  vaguely  and  indefinitely,  to  attad 
some  single  sociological  problem  in  the  manner  here  essayed,  ii 
order  to  shadow  forth  what  appears  like  a  possible  solution.  TTie 
deductive  interpretation  of  history  must  be  the  goal  of  all  Wstorifll 
inquiry  j  and  it  seems  to  me,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  we  can  aJf 
finally  attain  to  this  goal  by  asking  ourselves  in  every  concrete  case— 
What  were  the  physical  differences  in  the  environment  whid 
produced  this  or  that  particular  type  of  national  development? 

GRANT  ALLEN. 
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ALBERT  DURER  AT  HIS  EASEL. 

IT  is  the  custom  to  call  Albert  Diirer  the  Homer  of  Art,  and  in 
one  sense  he  is  entitled  to  that  distinction.     Perhaps  of  right 
the  title  belongs  to  Van  Eyck  \   for  it  was  Van  Eyck  who,  when 
art  in  the   North  was  grovelling  in  the   dust,  raised  it  from  the 
ttrth,  breathed  into  it  a  purer  and  fresher  life,  taught  it  to  look  to 
Katureasits  supreme  model  audits  highest  source  of  inspiration,  and 
set  it  in  the  right  path — in  the  path  where  all  its  brightest  laurels  have 
since  been  won ;  but  Van  Eyck,  like  Giotto,  had  the  misfortune  to 
live  and  die  without  a  Boswell,  and  we  know  the   consequence. 
Histoiy  ignores  him.    Art  ignores  him.    He  is  a  shadowless  ghost 
:  moving  about  here  and  there  in  the  mist  of  mediaeval  times,  dis- 
\  tinguishable  only  by  the  magic  of  a  touch  which  had  no  rival  in  the 
period  of  its  power — a  shadow  where  Albert  Diirer  is  a  man  towering 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  artists  of  his  time — the  friend  of 
Luther,  the  companion  of  Melancthon,  the  guest  of  Erasmus  ;  which 
niakes  all  the  difference  in  fame.     We  know  Diirer.    We  can  sit  down 
^th  him  in  his  atelier,  can  turn  over  the  sketches  in  his  portfolio, 
criticise  his  portrait  of  the  Kaiser,  his  last  Head  of  Christ,  his  last 
Madonna  or  Saint,  try  our  hand  with  his  crayon,  and  chat  with  him 
over  the  fire  about  his  salad  days  in  Venice,  about  his  tour  through 
^ders,  and  about  the  investment  of  those  thousand  florins  which 
represented  to  him  the  labour  of  half  a  life.     And  to  know  Albert 
^urer  in  this  way  is  to  reverence  and  to  love  him ;  for  his  art,  as 
Melancthon  said,  was  the  least  of  his  merits,  and  the  charm  which 
^on  the  heart  of  Melancthon  is  a  charm  that  still  year  by  year  takes 
dozens  of  visitors  to  the 

Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song, 

^^ere,  when  the  world  was  young,  when 

Art  was  still  religion,  with  a  simple  reverent  heart. 
Lived  and  laboured  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  evangelist  of  art. 

^t  is  not  easy,  at  this  distance  o£timef  to  say  with  piec\sm^\»X 
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was  the  distinguishing  trait  in  the  character  of  the  grave  and 
spect  engraver  that  won  the  admiration  and  affection  of  MeknctI 
of  the  grave  and  thrifty  burghers  of  Nuremburg,  and  of  the  bluff  ( 
Kaiser  whose  eagle  glance  and  kingly  seat  in  the  saddle  have 
the  admiration  of  three  centuries  of  German  soldiers.     But  this  t 
whatever  it  was,  is  conspicuous  enough  in  its  results.     It  inayl 
traced  in  every  line  of  his  diary,  and  it  led  the  citizens  of  Nuremb 
a  few  years  ago,  to  purchase  his  house  as  a  public  property,  to  1 
christen  the  street  in  his  honour,  to  erect  a  statue  to  his  memory^  i 
to  fonn  a  museum  where  the  most  trifling  relic  of  his  art  is  tre 
with  the  pride  with  which  monks  treasure  the  relics  of  a  saint. 
Diirer  is  to  Germans  all  that  Shakespeare  is  to  Englishmen, 
everything  that  brings  him  closer  to  them  is  in  their  eyes  holy, 

Albert  Diirer  is  in  this  way  a  striking  example  of  the  fascinati 
that  character  exercises  over  the  imagination.  It  is  a  matter  of  I 
consequence  what  some  men  do  or  leave  undone ;  their  p 
character  is  all  that  men  think  of  when  they  think  of  them  at  \ 
Even  their  works  are  interesting  only  as  mementoes  of  the 
They  may  have  written  novels  that  no  one  thinks  of  reading.  Thi 
may  have  painted  pictures  that  no  one  thought  of  purch 
They  may  have  violated  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man  and  rnd 
But  the  men  themselves  are  superior  to  their  works  and  to  their  vio 
It  is  not  what  they  did  or  said  or  wrote  that  we  think  of  when  1 
think  of  them.  It  is  what  they  were  ;  that,  to  us,  is  all  in  all  '^f 
is  one  instance  of  this.  Burns  is  another.  Bacon  is  a 
Everything,  with  these  men,  is  forgotten  and  forgiven.  The  men  liv« 
their  vices,  their  follies,  their  faithlessness,  are  all  baished  aside  i 
part  of  a  fable,  and  the  world  sets  up  a  moral  statute  of  limitations! 
their  favour.  Young  lives  only  in  his  *  Night  Thoughts  '  ;  Pope  liv 
only  in  his  '  Dunciad  '  ;  Dryden  lives  only  in  his  *  Satires.'  But  in  I 
caseof  Dr.  Johnson,  as  in  thecaseof  B)Ton,all,oralraost  all,  the  intei 
lies  in  the  man  and  in  that  unrivalled  table-talk  of  his.  AVho  no** 
reads  anything  that  Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  except  perhaps  the  best  \A^ 
his  satires?  Yet,  everything  about  Dr.  Johnson — every 
peculiarity — every  trick  of  expression — all  his  habits  of  life — ^his  1 
hours^his  love  of  tea  and  his  love  of  talk,  are  as  fresh  in  the  he 
of  Englishmen  to-day,  after  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  as  they  i 
in  the  hearts  of  Reynolds  and  Burke,  of  Beauclerc  and  Boswell. 

Sir  Thomas  More  is  another  of  these  men.  His  reputation  sts 
as  high  to-day  as  it  stood  in  1535,  when  with  the  headsman  and  prif^* 
he  walked  out  of  the  W  bile  Tower  to  lay  his  head  on  the  block  i'^ 
defence  of  the  supremacy  of  the  ?Qpe,    l^oi  \^  tU^i^  va  this  res^^ect 
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anir  difference  between   Protestants  and    Roman    Catliolics.     Sir 

Thomas  More's  memory  is  as  dear  to  one  as  to  the  other.     He  is  an 

Englishman  to  both  alike,  and  an  Englishman  before  all  else.     Yet 

►IT  Thomas   More  was  a   Papist  of  the   Papists,  and  he  died  in 

''defence  of  a  principle  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  Englishmen, 

involved  an  insult  to  their  sovereign  and  to  themselves.     He  lived 

with  men  who  were,  many  of  them,  in  advance  of  their  age,  and  he 

was  distinctly  and  notoriously  behind  the  age.     He  lived  at  a  time 

I      when  ibc  nation  wa«  preparing  for  its  great  revolt  against   the 

^^^■peignty  of  Rome*  and  he  died  in  defence  of  that  sovereignty. 

PHHwas  the  contemporary  of  the  first  translators  of  the  Bible  ;  and  as 

Lord  Chief  Justice  he  ordered  Tyndale's  work  to  be  burnt,  and 

sentenced  Tyndale*s  brother,  a  merchant  of  the  City  of  London,  to 

I      ride  to  Tyburn  covered  with  die  sheets  of  the  first  English  Bible,  and 

^ho  pay  a  fine  which  should  ruin  him  :  and  all  for  the  crime  of  read- 

^^ng  the  Scriptures  in  his  mother  tongue.     Yet  all  this  is  forgotten 

and  forgiven,  and  every  Englishman  to-day  is  proud  to  recognise  Sir 

Thomas  More  as  one  of  the  stateliest  and  noblest  of  Englishmen, 

Or   take    Diirer  and  Holbein.      Diirer*s  portraits   are  daubs  in 
comparison  with   Holbein*s.     Yet,  while  Holbein   is  known  only  by 
is  portraits,  Diirer  stands  out  in  the  histor)^  of  art  as  grandly  and 
istincdy  as  he  stood  out  among  his  contemporaries  and  rivals  at 
,mwerp  and  Venice.     Holbein's  monogram  is  a  splendid  advcrtisc- 
t  to  put  on   the  back  of  a   portrait.     It  doubles  or  trebles  its 
^hte*     But  of  Holbein  personally  we  know  \^xy  little,   and  care 
less.     There  is  no  charm  in  his  character.     It  was  a  character  that 
was  to  be  met  with  in  every  atelier  of  Augsburg,  in  ever)'  printer's 
and  engravers  back  shop  in  Basle,  in  every  smdio  at  .\ntwerp.     He 
had  a  keen  eye  and  a  firm  hand,  could  read  a  face  at  a  glance,  and  re- 
produce all  its  lines,  all  its  lights  and  shades,  with  a  touch  that  had 
niagtc  in  iL     But  in  the  case  of  Albert  Diirer  the  character  of  the 
man  is  everything.     His  pictures  and   engravings  are  held  in  the 
admiration,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  they  exist. 
cy  owe  almost  all  their  value  to  the  fact  that  they  are  Diirer's 
oA.    The  man  in  his  case  is  superior  to  the  artist,    In  Holbein's  case 
e  artist  is  superior  to  the  man.     **  If  we  were  to  meet  Shakespeare 
morrow,*'  said  Charles  Lamb,  *' we  should  take  off  our  hats  to  him.'* 
d  that,  1  take  it,  is  what  we  should  do  if  ne  were  to  meet  Albert 
Possibly,  if  we  met  Holbein,  we  might  take  it  into  our  heads 
invite  liim  10  supper,  might  sit  down  with  hini  over  a  bowl  of 
I  cigar,  and  ask  him  to  sing  one  of  the  o\d  dVvwVvcv^ 
.;    But  if  we  were  to  ask  Albert  Dur^t  VO  %\i\^V'^'^^ 
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we  should  ask  him  in  state,  we  should  place  him  in  the  post  of  h< 
we  should  sLmd  up  to  receive  him  as  the  painters  of  Antwerp 
when  they  invited  him  to  their  guildhall,  and  we  might  finish  up 
evening,  as  they  did,  by  seeing  him  home  by  torchlight. 

All  that  remains  of  Albert  Diirer  to-day  might  be  hung  upon 
walls  of  a  single  room  in  Bond  Street  or  Piccadilly  ;  and  if  a 
Gallery  were  opened  in  the  season,  at  a  shilling  a  head,  I  d( 
whether  the  admissions  would  pay  the  rent  of  the  gallery.     His 
altar-piece,  that   in   the   Church   of  the   Dominicans  at  FranJ 
perished  long  ago  in  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  Residenz  at  Mi 
It  is  now  represented  by  one  of  Paul  Juvenel's  copies.     His  poi 
his  father,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  Diirer*s  works,  was  stolen 
the  Castle  of  Nuremburg  by  a  painter  employed  to  copy  it,  and  the 
left  in  its  place.     The  original  is  said  to  be  in  the  gallery  at  Mi 
but  there  is  a  schism  among  the  critics  even  upon  that  point,  and 
not  known  whether  this  is  not  a  copy  of  the  copy.    Diirer's  portr^l 
himself,  the  portrait  painted  in  the  year  1478,  was  presented  to  CI 
L  by  the  city  of  Nuremburg^  the  burghers  thinking  a  copy  good  eni 
for  themselves ;  and  the  picture  now  in  the  Florentine  Collection  is 
to  be  the  original,  but  it  requires  an  act  of  faith  to  believe  even  in 
authenticity  of  tills  pedigree.  The  portrait  in  the  Royal  gallery  at  Mai 
is  admitted  to  be  a  replica.    Even  in  Nuremburg  itself  there  is  nol 
or  next  to  nothing,  of  Durer's  left  except  his  final  bequest  to  the 
— the  panels  representing  SS.  Peter  and  John,  SS.  Mark  and  Pi 
for  the  triumphal  car  of  the  Kaiser  on  the  wall  in  the  Rathaus  is 
distinguishable  with  a  microscope,  and  the  Adam  and  Eve  wJ 
Durer  presented  to  the  council  of  Nuremburg,  "  a  picture  upon  wl 
[as  he  said]  I  have  bestowed  extraordinary  pains,"  is  now  at  Pi 
Nuremburg  contenting  itself  with  a  cheaj*  co|>y.     The  excepti* 
I  admit,  are  splendid,  because  these  panels  were  the  triumphant 
of  Diirer's  genius,  an  effort  which  reveals  that  genius  in  all 
richness,  in  all  its  strength,  and  in  all  its  grace. 

Yet  Diirer*s  reputation  has  survived  the  loss  of  well-nigh  aU 
works  upon  which  that  reputation  was  originally  built,  and  if  all 
is  now  left  were  to  perish  to-morrow  the  name  and  fame  of  All 
Diirer  would  still  live.     It  was  not  Albert  Durer  who  was  honoured 
when  a  few  years  ago  the  city  or  Nuremburg  set  up  a  statue  to 
memory  of  the  greatest  of  her  painters,  opposite  the  most  pictun 
of  her  old  to^\^^  gates,  the  Thiergartner  Thor,  and  purchased  the 
gabled  house  where,  with  Frau  Agnes,  his  pupils  and  his  workmen 
Durer  lived  and  wrought  those  marvels  of  art  which  made  the 
of  Albert  Diirei  on^  of  the  three  grealesl  wime^  va  ;Mt.,  the  equal 
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tichael  Angelo,  of  Raphael,  and  of  Titian,  and  added  fresh  lustre  to 
he  lenowti  of  the  quaint  old  town,  whose 

Grave  and  thrifty  burghers  boasted  in  their  uncouth  rhjncne 
Thai  their  great  unpeml  city  stretched  its  hand  to  every  clime. 

was  Nuremburg  tliat  did  honour  to  itself ;  for  although  Albert  Diirer 

ed  in  Nuremburg  as  if  a  stranger  j  "  a  stranger  in  his  owti  home,'*  and 

ose  engravings  of  his  were  then  believed  to  be  the  least  of  its 

to  distinction,  the  sole  claim  of  Nuremburg  to  distinction  to* 

lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  Albert  Diirer's  home, 

Thft!  he  once  has  trod  its  pavement— that  be  once  has  breathed  its  air, 

liat  it  was  here  in  the  goldsmith's  shop  he  carved  the  Seven  Falls  of 

>Uf  Saviour,  the  masterpiece  of  his  youth  ;  that  it  was  here  he 

idled  in  the  atelier  of  Michael  Wohlgemuth  ;  that  it  was  here  he 

kctched  from  a  looking-glass  tlie  portrait  of  himself  which  now  hangs 

an  Italian  gallery  wnth  the  proudest  artists  of  Florence,  of  Venice, 

Jof  Rome;   that   it   was  here   he  planned   his  visions   of  the 

ilyp*.e,  sketched  the  Kaiser  Max  at  the  head  of  his  guard,  and 

sat  brooding  day  after  day^  graver  in  hand,  over  his  copper  plates  and 

wooden  blocks,  designing  those  fair  faces  of  the  Virgin  and  those 

nagged  conceptions  of  saints  and  warriors  which  were  the  marvel  of 

Ks  own  time  and  are  the  admiration  of  ours. 

I  Such  arc  the  revenges  which  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  about. 
Kt  is  the  old  old  story — the  stor>*  of  Homer>  of  Virgil,  of  Dante,  and  of 
Maffift  "  In  our  city,  in  matters  of  ray  own  art,"  Diirer  tells  the  town 
Hotmcil  of  Nuremburg,  **  I  have  worked  more  frequently  for  nothing 
■un  for  money.  During  the  thirty  years  I  have  lived  in  the  place  I 
Bui  say  with  truth  the  works  with  which  I  have  been  rharged  have 
Koi  amounted  to  500  guldens,  an  inconsiderable  sum,  and  of  this  I 
ftive  not  received  above  a  fifth.**  This  w^as  how  a  rich  and  flourish- 
^Hkity  nf  Germany,  one  of  the  richest  and  one  of  the  most 
HRBahing,  encouraged  art  in  Durer's  time  ;  and  when  the  Kaiser,  **  of 
Bis  own  thought,"  exempted  the  artist  from  the  city  dues,  "  in  gratitude 
p  '  I  service/*  he  had  to  relinquish  his  privilege  in  order  to 
m  tlie  goodwill  of  his  fellow  citizens,  although  this  apparently 

Has  the  only  public  recognition  he  received  of  his  genius  in  his  own 
Kiy.  **  I  "-  -nined  my  fortune,  or  I  may  say  my  poverty*  mth 
^^I    api  God   knows,    among  princes,   lords,  and   other 

^^fcnagcs  out  of  Nuremburg.  I  live  in  Nuremburg,  indeed,  as  if  a 
^^H|er/'  Mc  had  but  one  friend  in  die  place,  Pirkheimer,  and  Puk- 
^^^csccms  to  hskvc  been  in  (lie  habit  of  putting  on  the  a\ts  ol  *. 
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patron  instead  of  taking  Diirer^s  arm  as  a  friend.  "  I  shudder  at  t 
thought  of  returning  home,"  Diirer  says  in  one  of  his  lettersfrom Veni< 
"  Here  all  is  sunshine,  here  I  am  a  gentleman ;  at  home  I  shall  be  on 
a  hanger-on  of  gentlemen,  and  you  will  not  care  to  be  seen  in  th 
streets  with  a  poor  poltroon  of  a  painter/*  The  Kaiser  used  to  dm! 
down  to  Durer*s  workshop  now  and  then  to  see  the  designs  for 
prayer-book,  or  to  sit  for  his  portrait  But  the  Kaiser  and  PiiJ 
heimer  were  apparently  Diirer's  only  visitors  ;  and  if  any  of  t) 
merchant  princes  of  Nuremburg  condescended  to  bestow  a  seed 
thought  upon  him,  it  was  only  to  recognise  in  him  a  handicraftsmJ 
of  remarkable  skilly  for  art  in  Germany  at  that  time  ranked  only 
the  trade  of  the  goldsmith,  and  was  generally  set  down  as  a 
fit  only  for  men  who  had  nothing  better  to  do, 

.\rt  in  Italy  formed  part  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people, 
artists  ranked  with  nobles  and  princes,  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
Andrea  del  Sarto— to  take  only  Diirer*s  equals  in  art — were  ali 
welcome  guests  at  the  Court  of  Francis  I.  Michael  Angelo  was 
pride  of  Florence,  Raphael  was  hand  and  glove  with  the  Pope ; 
with  all  the  cardinals  of  Rome,  and  Titian  was  a  Count  of  the  Hi 
Roman  Empire.  Artists  north  of  the  Alps  held  no  such  position 
this.  One,  and  only  one,  wore  the  gold  chain  of  an  alderman, 
was  Lucas  Cranach.  But  another,  an  artist  of  great  industry  and 
some  genius,  Lucas  Kornelisx,  was  so  poor  that  he  had  to  eke 
the  labour  of  his  pencil  by  playing  the  part  of  a  turn-spit.  Yet  Lu^ 
Krug,  as  he  was  usually  called,  was  an  engraver  second  only  to  Alb( 
Diirer,  and  in  one  of  his  prints,  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Shepherd 
anticipated  even  Diirer  with  one  of  the  most  interesting  discovc 
in  German  art — the  discovery  of  a  method  for  expressing  the  li 
issuing  from  the  babe  in  the  manger,  Diirer  thought  himself  a  rid 
man  when,  after  the  labour  of  a  lifetime,  he  had  saved  a  thousalM 
florins,  the  price  of  a  single  picture  in  Italy  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
his  engravings,  even  Albert  Diirer  must  have  spent  the  best  years  of 
life  in  glass-staining,  or  have  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Venice,  Brussj 
or  Antwerp.  In  those  cities  art  was  far  more  generously  patroni 
than  it  was  in  the  old  Franconian  capital,  so  generously  that 
Doge  of  Venice  in  1506  oflered  Diirer  a  pension  of  two  hund 
ducats  a  year  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  a  city  distinguished  by 
genius  of  Titian,  Bellini,  and  Giorgione ;  and  the  town  council 
Antwerp,  a  few  years  aftem^ards,  put  his  loyalty  to  the  proof  with 
offer  of  three  hundred  florins  a  year  and  a  fair  mansion  to  live  tl 
he  would  transfer  his  atelier  to  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  Yet 
merchants  of  Ntiremburg  called  tbeit  cvlv  l\\^  K\^^^'&  ^^  Gem«l 
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all  that  Antwerp  could  aspire  to  be  was  the  Liverpool  of  the  age. 

ut  the  Athens  of  Germany  was  too  much  taken  up  with  itself,  with 

nmnufactures,  with  its  trade  and  commerce,  and  with  the  preserva- 

ion  of  its  franchises,  to  think  overmuch  of  a  poor  painter ;  and  if 

Diirer  had  not  loved  Nuremburg  better  than  Nuremburg  loved 

or  his  art,  the  engravings  which  constitute  the  solitary  glory  of  the 

ity  to^ay  would  have  made  their  appearance  in  Antwerp  or  in  the 

ity  of  the  Doges. 

Albert  Diirer,  however,  had  one  satisfaction.  All  his  contem- 
ies  in  art  held  him  in  profound  esteem,  loved  the  man,  and 
[fenced  his  art ;  and  when  he  turned  his  back  upon  his  studio  at 
home,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  on  the  bright  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  at 
ologne,  at  Antwerp,  or  at  Brussels,  all  the  painters'  guilds  vied  with 
ch  other  to  do  honour  to  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished 
[jresentative  of  their  craft 
His  life  at  Venice  was  like  a  dream— it  was  all  sunshine ;  and 
visit  lingered  in  his  memor>'  to  the  last,  as  one  of  the  pleasantest 
ctions  of  his  life.  His  object  in  visiting  Venice  was  to  execute 
an  altar-piece  for  the  German  merchants  in  that  city,  the  price  of  the 
kl\ire  being  fixed  beforehand  at  a  hundred  and  ten  Rhenish  guldens, 
and/'  says  Diirer  triumphantly,  recollecting  his  debts  at  home, 
there  will  be  only  five  guldens  cost,  all  the  rest  is  profit,  and  I  hope 
to  have  it  finished  by  Easter,"  **  I  wish  you  were  in  Venice,"  says 
Diirer,  in  a  second  letter.  "There  are  many  fine  fellows  among  the 
luinters,  who  get  more  and  more  friendly  with  me.  It  holds  one's 
heart  up.  Welbbrought-up  folks,  good  lute  players,  skilled  pipers, 
and  many  noble  and  excellent  people,  are  in  the  company,  all  washing 
loe  very  well,  and  being  ver)'  friendly."  There  is  no  distinct  allusion 
in  DiJrers  correspondence  to  Titian  or  Giorgione,  the  richest  and 
most  brilliant  colourists  of  their  time,  although  Diirer,  strolling  through 
the  streets  to  pay  his  visits  to  \\  alsh,  Bellini,  or  Carpaccio,  all  three 
then  at  the  height  of  their  fame,  might  have  seen  Giorgione  painting 
in  rich  and  glowing  colours  the  facade  of  the  German  Exchange,  or 
Titian  at  work  upon  a  series  of  historical  scenes  over  the  Merceria ; 
and  ii  b  possible  that  these  were  the  men  who  led  the  laugh  at  his 
,%  haled  him  before  the  lords,  and  compelled  him  to  give  four 
_i  w.  nns  from  a  lijnp  purse  for  permission  to  exercise  his  craft  in 
city  which  a  few  years  before  had  welcomed  with  open  arms  one 
rnen,  Jacob  Walsh,  and  had  formed  under  htm  one 
i  of  art  in  iLily.  'Jlie  proofs  of  this  jealousy  cotci^ 
1  agatit  and  again  in  Diirer's  letters,  and  these  proofs  ate  v\\^  moie 
beatuse  jealousy  was  not  characteristic  of  ihe  v\v\t*:i^  ol  «cv^ 
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Adriatic,  except  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce.    It  seems,  I 
ever,  to  have  been  confined  to  the  painters  themselves ;  for  Diin 
expressly  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  all  the  world  wished  him  \ 
except  the  painters,  and  when  the  altar-piece  was  comj>letc  even 
painters  were  silenced  :  **  Everyone  praises  the  colour/'  he  said,  an 
Diirer  was  for  a  few  days  the  lion  of  Venice.     "  I  have  sometimes  sud 
a  crowd  of  strangers  i-isiting  me  that  I  have  to  hide  myself  to  gpl  J 
little  painting  done.    All  the  gentlemen  wish  me  well,  but  few  painte 
and  I  might  easily  have  made  a  hundred  florins  but  for  this  plcti 
I  have  sold  all  my  pictures  except  one,"  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  hij 
German  commission  he  might  have  painted  and  sold  many  mort 
Even  as  it  was,  he  was  drawn  on  to  be  "  quite  a  great  man  in  Venic«.l 
**  Alas  I  **  he  says  mth  a  sigh,  in  a  note  announcing  the  completion  ( 
his  work  and  his  preparations  to  return  home,  '*how  shall  I  live 
Niiremburg  after  tlie  bright  sun  of  Venice  ?  " 

His  visit  to  the  Low  Countries  did  not  take  place  till  twclv 
years  after  his  return  from  Venice  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  till  the ; 
1 5 1 8,  and  those  t^velve  years  had  been  to  Diirer  years  of  hard 
solitary  toil     They  witnessed   the   publication   of  his  marvello 
miniatures  on  copper  of  *'The  Little   Passion,"  of  "The  Gr 
Passion  "  on   wood,    "  The  Life  of  the  Virgin,"  "  The  Veronic 
"Sl  Jerome  in  his  Cell,"  ^*The  Allegory  of  Melancholy/'  and 
Knight  and    Death."      These  prints   carried   the  name   of 
Diirer  all  over  Europe ;  and  the  guilds  of  tlie  North,    rccognis 
the  genius  of  their  countryman,  received  him  everywhere  %vith  el^ 
pressions  of  profound  homage.     The   painters  of  Ant\i^erp  invites 
him  to  their  guildhall  to  dinner,  brought  out  for  him  their 
of  silver,  and,  when  he  entered  the  hall,  rose  as  one  man  to  receH 
him,  formed  a  lane  tor  him  to  pass  to  his  seat»  and  entertained  ht^ 
**  like  a  great  lord.'*     **  There  were  at  the  banquet/*  Diirer  tells  \ 
"  people  of  consideration  in  Antwerp  who  bowed  to  me,  and  i 
me  many  compliments,  saying  they  all  wished  lo  do  wliat  might  1 
agreeable  to  me.     After  I  was  seated,  tlie  messenger  of  the  counis 
approached  me,   with  two   liver)^men,   and   made   me   accept  fol 
measures  of  wine,  saying  that  he  did  so  on  the  part  of  the  geiuletii^ 
to  show  me  honour,  and  as  a  sign  of  esteem."     The  nt 
Consul  of  Portugal  regaled  him  with  the  wines  of  France  .., 
own  country.     Erasmus,  Uien  the  greatest  scholar  in  Europe,  calle 

I  upon  him,  and  presented  him  with  a  S 
nth  one  of  his  Greek  translations  ;  and  ^  Dl4 

stmth  painter,  invited  him  to  visit  his  studio^  At  lh«it  time  the  i 
fkmaus  studio  north  of  the  A\ps.    X\  1itu^sft\a,  ^^\\Mt  igcKwVicmiccii 
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urg "  insisted  on  being  his  hosts,  and  would  not  allow  him 
is  hotel  biUs.  It  was  just  the  same  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
;ne..  At  Bruges,  the  greatest  emporium  in  all  Europe,  and 
I  city  that  Charles  V.  said  he  could  in  comparison  put  Paris 

glove,  Jan  Plos,  "  a  good  painter,"  offered  him  "  a  royal 
iment,  with  a  crowd  of  people,"  and  the  next  day  "  Gold- 
fare  does  the  same  thing."  The  painters  invite  him  to  a 
iquet  in  the  Guild  Chamber,  and  he  meets  the  best  men 
)ainters,  goldsmiths,  and  merchants.  "  They  do  me  no  end 
ur ;  I  sup  with  them  also  ;  and  the  two  brothers,  Jacob  and 
[ust,  the  town  council,  present  me  with  twelve  cans  of  wine, 
iie  end  the  whole  society,  sixty  persons,  conduct  me  home 
ches."  At  Ghent  he  is  met  by  the  dean  of  the  painters,  and 
most  men  of  the  city,  "who  do  me  much  honour,  and  offer 
r  services ;  they  take  me  with  them,  and  in  the  evening  we 
jether." 

laps  part  of  this  popularity  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
rer  was  the  first  to  make  the  skill  of  the  engraver  rank  with 

arts.  As  a  painter  he  had  many  rivals — successful  rivals — 
lose  works  were  superior  to  his  in  colour,  in  drawing,  in 
m  \  and  in  this  rivalry  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  jealousy 
lis  visit  to  Venice  inspired.  But  as  an  engraver  Albert  Diirer 
lone,  and  in  that  capacity  all  the  painters  of  the  North  could 
m  their  homage  without  the  slightest  afterthought  about 
ves.  His  altar-pieces  were,  in  their  way,  superb,  and  that  in 
irch  at  Frankfort  is  said  to  have  brought  the  monks  the 
\  of  a  duchy  in  the  form  of  fees  from  visitors.  But  the  fame 
I  altar-pieces,  and  of  the  wall-pictures  which  Diirer  executed 
ief  to  his  work  as  an  engraver,  was  like  the  music  of  a  sea- 
;ard  far  inland — a  remote  and  faint  suggestion  of  the  ocean, 
rtures  themselves  were  not  known  ten  miles  from  Frankfort 
imburg,  and  almost  all  the  reputation  Diirer  enjoyed  beyond 
is  of  his  native  city  was  derived  from  the  circulation  of  his 

Marc  Antonio  reproduced  the  prints  south  of  the  Alps  with 
Mnsion  and  finish,  marked  them  with  Diirer's  initials,  and  sold 
I  Venice,  in  Florence,  and  in  Rome.  In  Germany,  France, 
and  Belgium  the  originals  were  to  be  seen  everywhere — 
te  works  of  art  in  themselves — manifesting  the  highest  gifts 
g^uition,  mingled  with  touches  of  character  worthy  of  Teniers,  * 
bued  in  every  line  with  the  religious  spirit  of  the  time.  These 
ings  of  Diirer  stood,  as  they  stand  still,  quite  alone.    The^ 

£esb  revehtlon  to  the  world;  and,  as  a  fresh  ieve\atioTi, 
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they  brought  Albert  Diirer  all  the  honour  that  oil  painting  brt)qH 

to  Hubert  %an  Eyck,  all  the  honour  that  the  cartoons  in  the  Vati^f 

brought  to  Raphael,   and  all   the   honour   that    the   glories  offlH 

Sistine  Chapel  brought  to  Michael  Angelo.  W 

The  lines  of  Albert  Diirer  as  an  artist  were  thus  cost  in  pI^UIH 

places.     He  was,  like  Luther,  the  man  of  his  time.     Had  he  Aj^H 

generation  earlier,  he  might  have  hved  and  died  as  Martin  Sd^V 

lived  and  died;  his  portraitj  sketched  by  a  pupil,  might  hafCW^ 

hung  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  Venice  or  of  Mimich,  and  visitoB 

looking  at  it  to-day,  might  have  paused  for  a  moment  to  admire  JH 

skill  of  the  artist  in  reproducing  a  fine  brow,  an  aquiline  nose,  doK 

thoughtful  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  long  dark  hair  ;  or  to  ask,  <^| 

logire  ill  hand,  by  whose  magic  the  ideal  head  of  ihe  Foiilfl^^| 

Christianity  had  been  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  an  artist  wM^H 

name  :  but  that  would  have  been  alL     And  had  he  lived  a  geQ^| 

tion  later,  he  might  have  been  lost  in  the  crowd  of  artists  wh(V^| 

imitating  Diirerj  tried  to  share  the  fame  of  the  greatest  of  engrnf^^ 

The  year  in  which  Albert  Diirer  saw  the  light  was  the  year  in  «l^| 

Caxton  set  up  his  printing-press  in  Westminster  Abbey,  aud  ^| 

Pope  sent  Savonarola  to  the  stake.    The  public  mind  of  Europe^ 

quickening  for  a  great  revolution,  and  the  life  of  Diirer  was  ^| 

incident  with  one  of  the  stormiest  periods  in  its  histor}\    It  ^^ 

coincident   with    the    great    struggle   between   light   and  darkncs^I 

between  knowledge  and  ignorance,  and  in  that  struggle  Diirer  as  Hi 

artist  took  a  conspicuous  and  honourable  part*     He  was  the  Lulhtfi 

of  art*      He  was  not  the  first  of  the  race  of  engravers  ;  that  ^\ 

tinction  belongs  partly  to  Martin  Schon,  partly  to   Hans  GrOn,  and  J 

partly  to  Jacob  ^Valsh,     These  men    had  shown  by   their  use  i\ 

the  graver  what  could  be  done  upon  wood,  and  Albert  Diirer  ift-1 

heritetl,  with  a  genius  all  his  own,  the  result  of  their  life-long  laboui^^ 

The  tools  were  ready  to  the  hands  of  the  workman  when  the  t*h)A' 

man  appeared,  and  Diirer  possessed  the  instinct  and  skill  to  use 

them.     A\Tiat  a  generation  of  engravers  had  done  indtflerently  iitBi 

that  Albert  Diirer  did  superlatively  well,  and  appearing  at  a  time  when 

Europe  was  stirring  itself  from  the  sloth  and  superstition  of  ^igSi 

Diirer's  engravings  travelled  far  and  near,  were  eagerly  bought,  an4 

treasured   with   intense  appreciation  where   the  sheets  of  Grun,  of 

Schon,  and  of  Walsh  were  glanced  at  w*ith  ignorant  admiration  atti 

awe. 

But  Durefs  work  has  the  characteristic  of  all  work  of  the  hi 
kind.     It  is  work  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time*     Even  in 
crudest  of  his  designs,  a  rich  and  lendti  iaTvc^-  \^  &\m^i^ 
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5Ugh  the  quaint  symbolism  of  his  subject,  and  the  worst  of  his 
fattlU  arc  set  off  by  the  firm  and  delicate  touches  which  marked  every 
«ce  thai  came  from  his  brain.  The  technical  skill  of  Durer  is  a 
I  that  has  seldom  been  surpassed,  and  it  has  been  well  said  that, 
pre  merely  consider  his  command  of  the  graver  as  well  as  the 
^tiicss  and  clearness  of  his  stroke,  he  will  appear  an  artist  of 
triordinary  merit,  not  only  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  but  at 
f>criod  of  the  art  that  has  succeeded  hira.  Even  after  the 
_  tience  of  three  centuries  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
perfect  specimen  of  executive  excellence  than  the  **  Jerome  "  engraved 
\J^  1514 ;  and  Mr.  Chaito,  in  his  work  on  engraving,  says  diat  in  his 
J^Binion  no  anist  of  the  present  day  has  produced  from  his  own 
H&igns  three  such  engra\ings  as  "Adam  and  Eve,"  '*Jerome,"  and  the 
pBlcgon'  of  *•  Melancholy."  His  woodcuts  are  equal  to  the  best  of 
those  of  Hugo  da  Caq?i,  and  the  wood  engravers  who  flourished  in 
ilyand  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century  owed  all  their  excellence 
Mhc  example  and  inspiration  of  Albert  Diirer.  Several  of  Diirer's 
t  works  are  still  to  be  found  in  Spain,  and  we  have  the  acknow- 
nt  of  Antonio  de  las  Puentes  that  Diirer  influenced  the  art 
,  a-s  much  as  we  know  from  Vasari  that  he  influenced  the 
t  of  Italy.  The  Italians  paid  hira  the  sincerest  homage  a  nation 
Tartists  could  pay  to  an  artist,  by  imitating  him  to  the  minutest 
ails  of  his  [ilates.  His  designs  were  counterfeited  in  Venice,  in 
ace,  and  in  Rome ;  and  Marc  Antonio,  by  his  study  of  Diirer, 
uircd  the  precision  and  delicacy  of  touch  which  enabled  him  to 
avc  with  exquisite  skill  the  iinest  designs  of  Raphael 

tlie  print-room  of  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  volume  of 

r**  sketches,  and  to  the  artist  or  the  connoisseur  in  art,  who 

.  to  trace  the  hand  of  a  master  in  his  works,   to  see  hira  at 

[easel,  to  see  the  first  suggestion  of  a  great  work,  to  see  its  rough 

line,  and  to  trace  it  step  by  step  to  its   ultimate  perfection,  this 

is  one  of  the  most  interesting  collections  there.     It  seems 

^nally  to  have  fonned  part  of  the  collection  of  Pirkheimer,  to 

fallen  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Arundel,  the  famous 

ctor  of  Diirer  and  Holbein's  works,  and  to  have  passed  thence 

I  the  hands  of  Mr.  Soane  into  the  British  Museum.  The  pedigree 

^complete ;  but  the  authenticity  of  the   collection   does   not 

V\\  of  a  doubt,  and  this  collection  is  second  only,  in  variety  of 

rest  and  in  value,  if  it  is  second,  to  that  in  the  Albertina  Palace  at 

una  or  to  the  Posonyi-Hullot  collection  now  at  Berlin,     In  this 

;  wcmay  trace  the  hand  of  Diirer  in  every  movemenlot\\is\>e^c^ 

ilu'  timreption  of^  thought  iUl  k$  final  accomp\\s\\tntnxmXi\^ 
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finished  work.  The  volume  is  full  of  rough  drafts — sketches  of  I 
portraits,  meraorandn,  suggestions,  freaks  of  fancy,  aiid  all  ihcoddsa 
ends  of  ideas  which  a  man  jots  down  when^  with  a  sheet  of  paper  on  I 
table,  he  plays  with  his  pencil,  "in  maiden  meditation  fancy  b^^\ 
take  his  chance  of  what  may  turn  up*  The  designs  are  in  pen  and  i 
in  chalk,  in  silver  pointj  in  charcoal,  in  water  colours,  in  pencil ;  and  t 
designs  themselves  are  infinite — "The  Madonna  with  her  Infant,"  * 
Head  of  an  Apostle,"  "Christ  on  the  Mount  of  OHves/'  *'  The  ^ 
of  a  Saint,"  '*  A  History  of  Samson/'  ^*The  Virgin  and  Child," 
original  of  the  "  Virgin  with  the  Pear/'  ^*  Lucretia  Killing  HerscH* 
setting  for  a  jewel,  a  design  for  a  wine  flask  or  a  drinking 
for  an  epergne  or  a  suit  of  armovir,  suggestions  for  arraotl 
bearings^  and  plans  for  fortifications.  You  turn  over  one  sheet,  and 
you  find  tlie  portraits  of  the  founders  of  Swiss  independence*  Vq 
turn  over  another,  and  you  find  Philip  le  Beau  or  a  head  of  1 
Kaiser  Max.  Here  i^;  a  saint  kneeling  with  an  executioner  bchil 
him.  There  is  the  Prodigal  Son,  with  the  features  apparently  1 
from  those  of  Diirer's  own  portraiL  The  face  of  Frau  Agnes  \b  lo^ 
traced  in  many  of  his  studies  of  Eve,  and  Eve  is  sketched  in  all 
of  positions  antl  attitudes  ;  for  the  studies  of  Eve  arc  very  numc 
There  are  studies  in  cJialk,  studies  in  colour,  studies  of 
studies  of  anatomy,  studies  of  birds,  of  birds'  wings,  of  en 
heads,  of  girls,  of  old  men,  of  angels,  of  saints,  of  apostles,  head 
the  Virgin,  and  heads  of  Christ.  The  sketches  are  as  various  u  tfetf 
studies,  for  Durcr  made  note  apparently  of  everything  he  came  ac 
worth  sketching^ — the  head  of  an  old  man,  the  head  of  a 
cavalier  with  a  lady  behind  hira  on  horseback,  a  bishop  standing  i 
the  steps  of  an  altar^  a  knight  on  horseback  galloping  through 
street,  a  soldier  on  guard  with  his  arms,  a  troop  of  Irish  adveniurcrs 
marching  through  Antwerp  with  their  chief  at  their  head,  the  Eropfl 
in  his  state  robes,  with  his  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword,  a  Nurembfl 
matron  going  to  church,  a  Nuremburg  maiden  dressed  for  the  dance 
On  one  scrap  of  paper  there  is  a  sketch  of  the  I'raiilcin  Frou' 
first  female  engraver  on  wood,  perhaps  with  the  proof  of  ht 
piece  of  work  in  her  hand, — for  the  face,  with  all  its  modesty  ; 
candour,  is  self-possessed,  full  of  confidence,  and  ap^ 
with  pride.  On  another  sheet  Diirer  presents  us  t< 
Netherlands  costume,  and  her  maid  is  close  at  hand.  Diirer 
particularly  fond  of  sketching  birds — kingfisherF.  "  ^  * 
or  anything  else  that  came  in  his  way  mlh  a  stril 

phimagQ — and  all  these  sketches  arc  fiill  of  life  and  iniih. 

colouring  of  the  wings  is  always  \>axt^u\aa\^  \x9»ai6M^  tdad 
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to  have  taken  the  greatest  ]>leasure  in  this  sort  of  work.  He 
always  at  it  The  drawings  for  the  "  Knight  with  Death  and 
the  Devil  **  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  care.  We  can  trace  the 
conception  and  development  of  this  masterpiece  of  Diirer's  genius 
bit  by  bit»  and  if  all  the  drawings  were  brought  together  in  a  single 
volume  we  should  have  in  a  singularly  complete  form  the  artistic 
history  of  one  of  the  greatest  creations  of  German  art.  In  one 
dtawing  the  knight  and  his  dog  only  are  to  be  seen.  Death  appears 
iJi  another;  and  then  the  knight  first  in  outline*  afterwards  in  com- 
plete form ;  then  we  have  the  horse  with  his  head,  neck,  legs,  and 
k  carefully  measured  from  Nature — an  instance,  as  Mr,  Scott  has 
well  said,  of  the  thoroughness  of  Diirer's  study. 

This  thoroughness  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Diirer*s  work- 
He  scamps  nothing.     He  leaves  nothing  half-finished.     All  his  work 
is  thorough,  and   this  thoroughness  comes  out  in  his  most  trifling 
I' >    sketch.     It  comes  out  in  all  his  engravings;  it  comes  out  in  all  his 
^■paioting^s.     His  picture  of  the  '*  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  painted 
^■aJfter  his  return  from  Venice,  is  finished  with  man^ellous  skill,  even 
^pto  the  smallest  detail.     The  splendour  of  the  angels'  hair  was  the 
talk  of  all  the  priests  of  Germany,  and  the  Dominicans  themselves 

fwcrc  in  rapture  with  Uie  perfect  rendering  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  of 
a  kncxlrng  apostle.  But  the  whole  picture  \\*as  wrought  with  equal 
care.  It  was  painted  over  and  over  again,  Diirer  paying  twelve 
ducats  an  ounce  for  the  ultramarine  which  he  used,  and  then 
vaniii>hing  the  picture  with  his  own  liand.  He  tells  his  friend  Heller 
bow,  after  having  gone  over  the  picture  five  or  six  times  with  good 
uliramarine,  he  had,  **  after  it  was  quite  finished,**  had  it  "  painted  over 
yet  again  twice  that  it  might  keep  long" — 500  years  was  his  idea. 
And  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  Diirer's  habits  of  work.  He  had  an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  trouble,  and  that  explains  all  he  did.  It 
was  the  secret  of  his  success.  His  **  Passion,**  on  copper,  is  said  to 
stand  unrivalled  even  as  a  feat  of  engraving;  and  Mr,  Scott  is  so 
cntbitsiastic  in  his  admiration  of  these  plates,  tliat  he  believes  it 
to  be  impossible  to  reproduce,  to  emulate,  or  to  supplant  the  curious- 
ncsaof  execution,  the  power  of  hand,  or  the  dramatic  reality  and 
trothftilness  of  Diirer's  nature.  Possibly;  but  it  is  enough  for  mc  to 
«y  tlut  the  skill  of  the  engraver  of  these  plates  has  never  yet  been 
rivaikd,  and  that  it  is  in  its  way  perfect 

l>tif€r's  studies  of  still  life  are  equally  full   of  character  and 
equally  rich  in  detail.     Every  leaf  is  brotight  out,  his  heads  are 
studied  with   the  greatest   severity,    ever)^  line  is  d\sl\Tvga^s\^^^Ae, 
Thcf  r  is  aot  the  slightest  attempt  at  concealment    H^  ^a'S  ?ls  VroDt 
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as  the  sun.  The  eyelids,  the  brows,  the  moustache  and  beard,  aie  all 
traced  with  ])hotographic  distinctness.  Indeed,  the  whole  temper  of 
the  man  is  often  seen  in  Diirer^s  beard.  It  is  not  a  beard  ^nth  him; 
it  is  not  an  ideal  beard ;  it  Is  not  a  beard  thrown  in  with  a  carelesi 
band  to  complete  the  portrait.  It  is  tke  beard ;  and  that  obsenation 
applies  to  all  Diirer's  work.  It  is  distinguishable  all  the  world 
over  by  its  perfection  of  detail ;  everjthing  is  true,  everything  is 
characteristic. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Diircr  iai 
his  studio,  and  of  spending  a  good  deal  of  his  time  there  now  and 
then,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Kaiser,  wishing  to  sketch  something  for 
Diirer,  one  day  took  up  the  charcoal  and  began  to  scrawl  upon  a 
sheet  of  green  paper  lying  on  the  table.  The  charcoal,  in  the  un- 
accustomed hands  of  the  Kaiser,  broke  so  often,  however,  that  the 
Emperor  threw  it  impatiently  away.  Diirer  picked  it  np,  and  com- 
pleted the  sketch.  The  Kaiser  asked  why  the  charcoal  broke  so 
often  in  his  hands  and  not  in  those  of  Diirer  "  Gracious  sire,"  said 
the  artist,  **  this  is  my  kingdom ;  here  I  rule,  and  the  charcoal  is  my 
sceptre.  You  have  harder  duties,  and  another  caliing."  The  anec- 
dote rests  on  the  authority  of  Melancthon;  but  it  might  pass  upon 
less  authority  than  his,  for  it  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  calm, 
proud,  and  kingly  spirit  of  the  man  whose  genius  has  presened  in 
imperishable  records  the  life  of  the  old  Imperial  Court  Diirer,  poor 
as  he  was,  had  the  soul  of  a  king,  and  the  trait  which  this  anecdote 
illustrates  comes  out  in  the  storj'  that  is  told  of  Bellini  and  Diircr. 
Bellini  was  one  of  Diirer's  best  friends  at  Venice,  and  the  Venetian 
artist  asked  Diirer,  when  parting,  for  one  of  his  pencils  as  a  keepssJci 
one  of  the  pencils  with  which  Diirer  drew  the  fine  lines  thatespeci 
won  the  admiration  of  the  painters  of  Venice.  Diirer  offered  him 
handful  of  pencils.  **  Take  which  you  like  best,  for  I  can  do  the  linrf 
with  all  of  them,"  The  skill  was  not  in  the  tools — it  was  in  the  work* 
man^ — and  it  was  that  fact  which  Diirer  wished  to  emphasize,  although, 
perhaps,  he  might  have  emphasized  it  with  a  little  less  brusqueness. 

This  tendency  to  brusqueness,  ixride,  and  reser^-e  are,  however, 
the  only  faults  that  can  be  traced  in  Diirer's  character,  at  least  after 
the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  and  his  associates  and  contemponrie^ 
do  not  seem  to  have  noticed  even  these.  He  6id  not  know  what 
jealousy  was.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  this  vice  in  all  his 
correspondence  or  even  in  his  diary;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  Venetian  painters  were  not  all  as  complaisant  with  him 
as  they  might  have  been  with  a  stranger  and  an  artist  like  them- 
selves,  and  fcecause  Diirer,  living  alon^  a^  he  d\d  m  a.  city  where  art 
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dsts  were  less  appreciated  than  in  any  city  of  Europe,  must 
►een  conscious  that  many  men  of  less  genius  and  of  less 
y  were  treated  with  more  courtesy  and  consideration  than  the 
;ois  pride  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Nuremburg  would 
them  to  treat  "  a  poltroon  of  a  painter."  But  Diirer,  with  all 
lius,  seems  to  have  been  free  from  one  of  the  worst  foibles  of 
— he  knew  nothing  of  its  irritability.  The  proud,  placid,  and 
liant  temper  of  the  man  shines  out  in  all  his  portraits.  But 
knew  better  than  most  men  what  he  could  do  and  what  he 
not  do.  He  knew  his  strength,  and  he  knew  his  weakness; 
he  mingled  confidence  and  diffidence  which  this  knowledge 

0  his  character  may  be  traced  in  the  expression  of  his  eye  and 
L  He  told  Melancthon  that  "  when  a  youth  he  liked  bright 
aried  compositions,  and  that  he  could  not  choose  but  rejoice  in 
m  works  when  he  saw  them  again."  But  after  he  had  attained 
iture  years,  Diirer  added,  and  could  better  understand  the 
cance  of  the  face  of  Nature,  he  knew  that  simplicity  was  the 
St  glory  of  art  However,  as  he  could  not  altogether  attain  to 
implicit}',  he  said  he  no  longer  admired  his  own  works  as  he 
tly  did,  but  rather  groaned  and  lamented  over  his  early  pictures, 
ing  of  his  own  weakness.  That  was  Diirer's  own  verdict  upon  his 
;  and  it  was  apparently  an  honest  and  a  candid  verdict,  for 
r  had  not  a  spark  of  affectation  or  conceit  in  his  nature.     His 

was  thoroughly  transparent,  and  in  this  we  have  the  key  to  all 
loughts  about  his  own  work.  The  altar-piece  at  Frankfort  was 
deal  of  his  first  style — of  his  florid  style.  The  panels  of  SS. 
:  and  Paul,  of  SS.  Peter  and  John,  form  the  ideal  of  his  second 
—the  perfect  style,  as  he  thought  it — a  style  majestic  in  its  sim- 
y;  and  it  was  probably  because  he  felt  his  own  lack  of  power  to 
je  his  conception  of  Christ  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  realised, 
after  years  of  incessant  toil,  he  laid  down  his  brush  and  palette 
St,  and  retired  to  his  chamber  to  die,  leaving  an  unfinished 
of  Our  Saviour  standing  upon  his  easel  in  the  gloomy  studio 
■e,  in  silence  and  solitude,  he  had  wrought  so  much  that  the 
d  still  lingers  over  to-day. 

rhe  man's  character  comes  out  in  all  his  works — his  imagination, 
ruthfulness,  his  grave  cast  of  thought,  and  his  grotesque  earnestness 
lanner ;  and  these,  with  his  keen  eye  for  effect,  for  form,  colour, 
the  multiform  variations  of  light  and  shade,  are  distinguishable  in 
lis  works.     In  the  slightest  thing  that  passed  from  his  graver,  as 

1  as  in  the  most  finished  production  from  his  easel,  he  put  his 
It  and  soul  into  whatever  he  did,  and  all  through  his  lile  \\^  acl^d 
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rigidly  up  to  his  own  maxira'that  Art  and  Nature  ought  to  be  ' 
changeable  terms,  that  Art  is  but  the  pupil  of  Nature,  and  that  jx:r5 
feet  Art  is  the  highest  expression  of  Nature.    His  favourite  nuxiai  is 
one  that  ought  to  be  ^\Titten  in  letters  of  gold  in 
"  De|)art  not  from  Nature  in  order  to  follow  thy  own  >:*! 
thou  ihinkest  to  find  it  better  from  thyself;  for,  tnily^  Art  is  hid 
in  Nature,  and  he  who  can  draw  it  out  he  possesses  it/*   Durer*s  i 
adherence  to  Nature  was  so  strict  that  the  effect  is  sometimes  \ 
tesque.    His  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  for  instance,  are  generally  portraiti 
of  his  wife,  or,  as  he  calls  her,  his  reckoning  mistress,  and  thepjon 
is  usually  so  complete  in  its  details  that  you  find  the  purse  and  kc 
of  a  German  housewife  at  her  side.    ^Fhe  Holy  Child  is  swathed  i 
the  manner  still  in  use  in  Franconia.    The  Prodigal  Son,  kneelifl 
with  bare  knees,  with    the  swine  at    the   trough,   is  taken  frc 
one  of  his  own   portraits.     His  "Image  of  Christ"   is,  in  two 
three  of  its  features,  the  face  of  Albert  Diirer,  and  his  sketch 
St,  John   in  the  panels,  representing  the  Evangelist,  is  supposed 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Melancthon,      His  Knight,  in  the  picture 
the  *^^  Knight  with  Death  and  the  Devil/'  is  said  to  be  a  skcH 
from  life  of  the  Baron  von  Sickingen.    The  background  of 
Rape  of  Amymone  **  contains  a  beautifully^designed  Rhine 
In  the  *'Holy  Family"  with  the  citheme,  St  Elizabeth  is  readings 
of  Erasmus's  latest  translations  of  a  Greek   MS.,  and  in  aiiotlj 
picture  of  the  same  kind  the  Virgin  sits  with  a  book  on  her 
that  looks  like  Luther's  Testament,  the  Holy  Child  turning  over 
leaves  to  look  at  Holbein^s  illustrations.      The  Kaiser  MaXp 
his  second  wife  Blanka  Maria,  appears  in  one  of  Diirer's  altar-pic 
and  the  artist  and  Pirkheimer  are,  in  the  distance,  standing  unde 
tree.     These  portraits  of  Diirer  and  Pirkheimer  renppear  in 
Martyrdom  of  the  Ten  Thousand;"  and  in  the  picture  of  the  *'  Deatll 
the  Virgin,"  the  Kaiser  appears  with  his  first  wife,  Mary  of  Buigund 
Even  *'  Melancholy"  has  a  bunch  of  keys  and  a  coujilc  «  "  at ! 

side,  and,  although  she  has  wings,  is  dressed  in  the  fa^  go 

German  Hausfrau,  with  a  wreatli  of  spleen  wort  on  her  head.     Th« 
anachronisms  were  due  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  tradition  of  Ger 
art — to  that  realistic  spirit  which  led  one  artist  to  paint  Christ  in 
dress  of  the  day,  with  hunting  cap  and  feathers,  and  led  another 

place  a  fly  on  a  lady's  veil  in  her  portrait ;  but  they  were  c! '  - 

part  to  that  love  of  Nature,  of  truth,  and  of  homeliness  whi^  \^ 

distinguishing  marks  of  DUrer's  genius.     That  genius,  in  its  lofl 
imaginations  and  love  of  petty  detail,  bore  a  striking  resctn*'^" 
the  genius  of  Dante.     It  measured  \tseW  TwvtK  iVvc  mi^htit 
ruAtf  poet  and  with  the  Apocalypse  o(  Si.  "Jdasx.  \xi«^tt\\ft4  \3ci  ^ 
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trations  of  the  life  and  sufTerings  of  Christ,  and  Its  conception  of  the 
Man  of  Sorrows  is  one  of  the  grandest  traditions  of  Christian  art. 

llis  said  that  Durer  nevcrpainted  anything  he  bad  engraved  \  but  we 
have  his  ovm  distinct  statement  in  his  diary  that  when  in  the  Nether- 
lands he  painted,  **  with  much  study,"  a  **  St.  Jerome  "  in  oil  for  Rode- 
rigo,lhe  Portuguese  Consul;  and  the  picture  of  *' St.  Jerome  inhisStud/' 
is  identical  with  the  copper  engraving.  Tlic  picture  of  the  **  Knight 
mih  Death  and  the  Devil,"  again,  is  a  duplicate  of  the  engraving. 
The  "Satyr"  is  a  reproduction  of  the  engraved  design, and  the  picture 
of  *^\dam  and  Eve/'  which  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  tumults  at 
Leipsic  in  1503,  must  have  been  taken  from  the  engraving. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  some  of  these  paintings  may  have 

been  the  work  of  Diirer's  pupils,  and  Diirer  s  own  paintings  were, 

nfith  a  few  exceptions,  held  in  such  slight  esteem  in  his  own  time,  in 

comparison  with  his  engravings,  that  he  had  no  motive,  except  that 

of  friendship,  to  paint,  for  he  could  make  ten  limes  more  money  at  any 

tjme  by  his  graver  than  he  could  by  his  brush.     The  highest  price  he 

received  for  any  of  his  pictures  was  that  paid  by  the   Dominican 

monis  at  Frankfort  for  the  '*  Assumption  of  the  Virgin."     The  price 

of  that  was  200  florins ;  but  the  value  of  money  was  then  ten  times  what 

It  is  at  present.    The  price  of  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew '' 

*^  no  florins,  and  that  was   the  price  of  his  first  altar-piece  at 

Police.    He  sold  a  couple  of  his  ordinary  pictures  at  Venice  for 

-4  ducats,  and  tlie  price  of  anotheij  a  Mariabildt,  \vhich  he  sold  to 

^^e  Bishop   of  Breslau^  was   72   florins;  but   the  money  remained 

*^paid  a  long  time,  almost  as  long  as  many  of  Erasmus's  dedication 

fees— perhaps  never  was  paid,  for  DiJrer  all  through  his  life  had  a  great 

^eal  of  difficulty  in  selling   his   pictures,   and  more   difficulty  still 

^°  getting  the  money  when  the  pictures  were  sold.     Even  the  Kaiser 

preferred  the  prints  to  the  pictures,  and  the  prints  were  the  source 

^f  most  of  Dltrer's  popularity.     They  were  an  article  of  trade  from 

Utrecht  to  Rome,  and  such  was  the  desire  to  possess  them  that  the 

S^test  compliment  Diirer  could  pay  to  his  hosts  in  the  Netherlands 

^U  to  present  them  with  a  proof-set  of  his  "  Passion  "  on  copper. 

"'^  reckoned  the  value  of  this  set  at  eight  florins  of  gold,  and  it  is 

^fious  to  note  in  his  diary  the  nice  gradations  by  which  he  distin- 

S*^es  his  friendship  for  people  by  the  way  in  which  he  selects  an 

'T^dam  and  Eve"  for  one,  a**  Sl  Jerome"  for  another,  the  "Pas* 

^^^i*"  on  w^ood,  for  a  third,  and  the  **  Passion,"  on  copper,  for  a 

ourth     These  presents  of  Diirer's  usually  took  the  form  of  acts  of 

oiUage.     It  was  an  act  of  personal  friendship,  the  acknowledgra^etit 

^  service  or  of  special  rites  of  hospitality^  to  take  a  potttail,    H.€: 
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find  tbc  moiie^r  u^  p^  \m  iMd  fa^and  be  ukes  a  portrait  i 
his  boit'i  wile  ^om  and  ilieD  we  find  \am  taktug  a  portrait  in 
chafcoal  m  ietani*iar  a  pair  of  gjovcs.  He  takes  a  cUld  in  half-tint, 
and  accepts  a  florin  for  his  expoiacs.  He  exdongcs  presents^  and  Ins 
present  is  a  portrait  One  of  hts  fiieods  i^ves  him  a  rossij  of  cedar, 
and  he  draws  his  portrait.  He  takes  Felix,  and  Felix  sends  him  a 
hundred  ojrsters.  Another  sends  him  s^^4oaves»  an  ivory  flute,  or 
a  piece  of  porcelain.  Manj  accept  their  portraits  and  give  him 
nothing!  neither  money  nor  presents.  But  even  when  Durcr  sketched 
a  portrait  in  the  ordinary  way  of  his  profession  he  never  made  a 
charge:  The  remuneration  was  left  to  the  sitter,  and  that  remunera- 
tion did  not  often  take  the  form  of  a  payment — it  was  a  gift  to  the  artist. 
AU  these  gifts  are  noted  in  Durer's  diar)-,  and  they  come  out  sometimes 
in  peculiar  forms*  "John,  the  goldsmith  of  Brussels,  has  given  me  three 
florins  of  Philippi  for  D*o  portrmisjn  chalk,  and  a  dozen  for  a  seal.'*  | 
An  Englishman  gave  him  a  florin  for  a  coat  of  arms  in  colours,  '*  Jacob 
Erlanger  pays  me  a  ducat  for  his  portrait  in  chalk  ;  Gerhard  sends  me 
two  small  barrels  of  capers  and  olives^  and  I  have  exchanged  with 
Jacob,  son-in-law  of  Tommasso,  my  portrait  of  the  Kaiser  for  English 
white* cloth/*  Fugger,  the  merchant,  pays  him  an  angelot  for  the 
design  of  a  mask — an  angelot  being  a  coin  bearing  the  figure  of 
the  archangel  Michael,  worth  a  trifle  over  two  florins.  The  King  of 
Denmark,  hearing  that  Diirer  is  in  his  neighbourhood,  sends  for  him 
in  haste  to  sketch  his  portrait.  **  This  I  do  in  charcoal,  and  also  that 
of  his  chamberlain,  Antonio.  Master  Antonio  pays  me  12  florins  ; 
I  give  two  to  the  painter  who  prepares  the  panel  and  colours  for  the 
portrait."  The  King's  portrait  is  finished  in  oil,  and  for  that  the  artist  I 
receives  30  florins.  This  was  the  highest  price  Albert  Diirer  ever 
received  for  a  portrait,  although  the  usual  fee  of  Italian  painters  at  that 
time  was  100  rix  dollars,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  had  paid  that 
to  Titian,  a  year  or  two  before,  for  a  portrait  which  he  thought 
inferior  to  Diirer's.  The  position  of  Italian  and  German  artists  at  that 
time,  however,  very  closely  resembled  the  position  of  Italian  and 
English  singers  at  the  present  day.  Knglishmen  and  Englishwomen,  j 
if  they  possess  a  good  voice,  take  an  Italian  name,  and  double  their 
income  at  once.  Most  of  the  German  painters  and  engravers  of 
Diircfs  time  did  the  same,  and  Diirer  was  thought  to  be  hand* 
Homcly  paid  when  the  Kaiser  selected  him  for  his  Court  ]iainter« 
made  hiui  a  grant  of  arms,  and  put  his  name  on  the  civil  list  for 
100  florins  a  year.  It  was  but  a  trifle,  that  too  florins  a  year— *i 
trifle  that  the  Italian  painters  would  have  flung  back  to  thetrl 
/mtivnswith  scorn;  but  to  Diirtr  it  tevt^^ciiX^d  ii\V  \ive  diflfcreocc  ( 
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between  poverty  and  competence ;  and  with  this  salary,  with  the 
profits  upon  the  sale  of  his  engravings,  with  a  present  now  and  then 
for  a  portrait,  with  his  wife*s  dowry,  and  his  own  frugal  habits,  Albert 
Diirer  lived  and  died  in  honourable  independence — the  first,  and 
perhaps  the  most  illustrious,  proof  that  a  man  of  genius  may  be  a 
quiet,  honest  citizen ;  that  a  man  of  domestic  habits  may  be  a  man  of 
lofty  imagination,  and  that  a  craftsman  may  possess  the  soul  of  a 
king. 

CHARLES  PEBODV. 
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GILES'S   TRAVELS  ACROSS   THE 
AUSTRALIAN  DESERT. 


ALTHOUGH  over  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since 
the  discovery  of  Australia,  if  indeed^ — as  evidence   brought 
forward  by  Mr.  R.   H.  Major  tends  to  show — it  were  not  already  ^ 
known,  as  long  ago  as  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  sixteenth  century^  com- 
paratively little  is  yet  known  of  the  interior  of  that  continent.    This! 
is  not  so  surprising  when  we  consider  its  vast  size.     Its  area  is  not] 
xQxy  much  less  than  that  of  Europe,  it  being  estimated  to  contaiil'l 
about  3,000,000  square  miles.     It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  thatl 
much  of  the  interior  is  sterile  and  unproductive  country,  and  that  thcl 
physical  features  are  not  of  so  important  a  character  as  by  tlieir  1 
port  to  form  a  great  incentive  to  geographical  exploration.     It  isonlyl 
during  the  last  30  or  40  years  that  travellers  have  penetrated  to  the  1 
ttnknown  central  regions,  but  recently  expeditions  have  been  follow- 
ing one  another  in  quick  succession,  and  our  maps  of  the  contincnlj 
are  being  further  amplified  every  year.     These  additions   to  ouri 
knowledge  have  been  made  by  the  travels  of  Eyre  (1840),  Slurt 
(1845),  Gregory  (1846,  1858),  Stuart  (1858-1862),  Burke,  Wills,  and 
King   {1861),  Hunt  (1864),  Forrest  (1869,   1874),  Warburton  and 
Gosse    (1873),  and    Giles    (187  2-1 876).      A    prominent    position  J 
amongst  these  pioneers  of  discovery  must  be  awarded  to  Mr.  ErnestI 
Giles^  who  has  made  four  journeys  into  the  interior  of  the  continent*! 
This  traveller,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  to  penetrate  thcl 
great  unknown  region  lying  between  the  Overland  Telegraph  Lincfrom I 
Port  Augusta  to  Port  Darwcn  and  the  western  shore  of  the  contiucntJ 
His  first  attempts  in  this  direction  preceded  in  point  of  time  tho&el 
made  by  Warburton  and  Forrest     In  1872  he  made  a  journey  tol 
the  westward  of  the  Overland  Telegraph  Line,  leaving  the  Charloil  J 
Waters  Station  in  August,  and  after  reaching  a  point  30:  ^  th  J 

West  and  traversing  and  laying  down   1000  miles  of  pr  .^   unJ 

known  country,  reached  Chambers*s  Pillar,  his  original  starting  poin^j 
on  Nov.   i8lh.     In  tliis  expedition  he  discovered  T    '      '        *      J 
a  large  dry  salt  lake  in  almost  the  ctivUe  ol   \  I 
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auludnn  of  the  following  year  he  made  another  journey  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Telegraph  Line  in  company  with  Messrs.  W.  H.  Tielkens, 
^Ifrcd  Oibson,  and  James  Andrews.     On  this  occasion  he  succeeded 
penetrating  double  the  distance  he  had  previously  explored,  but 
IS  then  obliged  to  return  in  consequence  of  the  deatli  of  one  of  his 
mpanions  and  the  overwhelming  difficulties  of  the  countr}'.     It  is, 
^*cver,  with  his  overland  journey  from  the  head  of  the  Spencer 
ilf  to  the  city  of  Perth,  on  the  western  coast  of  Australia,  in  the 
year  1S75,  and  his  return  journey  in  the  following  year,  that  I  propose 
to  deal  in   this   paper.     In   his  third  attempt  to  pierce  the  great 
Australian  desert  he  took  a  route  much  to  the  south  of  his  previous  jour- 
Bcys,  and  this  time  successfully  accomplished  the  task  he  undertook. 
Before  proceeding  on  his  long  march  through   the  unknown 
>untry,  Mr.  Giles  nnde  a  preliminary  journey  from  Fowler's  Bay  to 
Jtana  to  organise  the  expedition.     Starting  from  Yallata  in  March 
J75,  he  journeyed  north  to  Youldeh  or  Ooldca,  and  then  struck 
^  to  the  eastward*     As  on  his  two  previous  expeditions,  lie  was  pro- 
led  with  some  horses,  for  on  his  map  about  half- way  between 
loufit  Ross  and  the  north  extremity  of  Lake  Torrens  we  find  a 
>t  marked  \^Hili  the  words  against  it,  "  Last  horse  died  here."     On 
riving  at  Finniss  Springs,  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Eyre,  (a  station 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Elder,  *  by  whose  liberality  the  whole  of  the 
upcnses  of  the  expedition  were  met,)  he  was  therefore  witljout  beasts 
burden.     At  Beltana,  however^  another  of  the  Hon.  T.  Elder's 
ations^  he  was  provided  by  that  gentleman  with  some  camels,  and 
with  these  he  left  for  Port  Augusta,  May  6th.     He  was  accompanied 
I  .  W,  H.  Tietkens  and  Jess  Young  as  subordinate  officers 

l:  -- ^'edition.     In  addition  to  the  three  Europeans,  the  expedition 

conftisteti  of  four  natives,  and  a  train  of  nineteen  camels  and  their  driv- 
en^ On  the  23rd  the  party  commenced  the  overland  march  from  Port 
Augusta,  and  on  the  5th  of  July  it  arrived  at  Youldeh  Water.  Here 
Gileses  published  narrative^  commences,  but  he  therein  refers  to  a 
*  sj>atchcd  from  this  point,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
,  the  South  Australian  Government,  He  places  Youldeh  in 
S,  Lit  50**  24 '10"  and  E.  long.  IJI''46^  Whilst  the  main  body  of 
the  expedition  remained  here  in  d^pot,  Giles  visited  Fowler's  Bay, 
1 25  miles  to  the  south-east,  at  the  same  time  despatching  Tietkens 
and  Young,  with  Tommy  Oldham,  a  black  boy,  to  endeavour  to  dis- 

•   i  ^  Triend  of  Aiistmlian  exploration,  Col.  Warbutton  also  in?a$ 

b«Jflji  ":  out  of  his  expedition. 

of  the  Lcgfslalure  of  Sottth  AuMt^Vva,'  *  JiiUtn^X  ^  ^ 
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cover  a  new  tk'pAt  lo  the  north,  at  or  near  the  29th  A\ 
latitude*  The  latter  deLachment  discovered  two  native  m\ 
small  native  dam,  and  some  clay  pans,  each  having  water  in.  Oi 
leaving  Youldeh  they  went  first  to  a  small  rock  waterhole  calld 
Paring,  15  miles  away»  which  Giles  had  visited  when  previoiisl| 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  they  found  it  dry.  They  next  travdW 
north  to  latitude  28^52'  10'',  passing  a  Uttle  well  82  miles  &om  Yool 
deh,  and  then  turned  to  the  south-west,  for  1%  miles,  finding  a  smil 
native  dam  containing  w*ater.  They  went  west  to  130*'  2^\wi 
turned  south-east  direct  towards  the  native  well  they  had  passed 
This  brought  them  to  a  small,  open,  flat  space,  well  grassed  and  vcfjf 
pretty,  and  upon  it  they  found  another  native  well,  and  saw  soise 
natives,  from  whom  the  black  boy  managed  to  ascertain  that  the 
place  was  called  Ooldabinna,  They  were  well  pleased  with  this 
discovery,  as  the  first  well  found  was  by  no  means  a  good  OQt 
From  here  they  returned  straight  to  Youldeh,  arriving  there  the 
before  Giles  got  back  from  Fowler's  Bay, 

On  the  27th  of  July  Giles  left  Youldeh  for  Ooldabinna,  wii 
camels  well  equipped  for  water  carriage,  and  >vith  provisions 
8  months.  He  reached  the  latter  place  on  Aug,  ist,  having  trav 
thus  far  i,oro  miks  from  Beltana.  The  country  from  Youldeh 
sisted  of  raallee  scrubs  and  spinifex  sandhills,  diversified  with 
occasional  grassy  flats.  Finding  the  w*ater  supply  insufficient  fe 
their  journey,  he  sent  Tielkens  and  Yout)g  to  the  north  toendeavocf 
to  discover  more.  They  took  only  their  two  riding  camels  and  odc 
other  to  carry  water,  and  30  gallons  of  water  and  provisions  for  nine  or 
ten  days.  At  the  same  time  Giles  set  out  in  a  westerly  directionirilb 
six  good  camels^  three  for  riding  and  three  for  loads»  two  carryiilg 
30  gallons  of  water  each  and  the  other  provisions,  mugs,  &c  H« 
was  accompanied  by  Salch,  his  Affghan  camel  driver,  and  youf^ 
Alec  Ross  ;  Peter  Nicholb,  the  cook,  and  Tommy  being  left  lo  look 
after  the  remaining  camels  and  the  camp.  After  18  miles  of  sand- 
hills and  scrub,  Giles  came  to  a  large  salt  lake,  with  numeroo! 
islands,  and  further  on  several  small  salt  lake  beds.  Waaler  w^ 
plentiful,  but  of  so  saline  a  character  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  use 
At  7S  miles  from  Ooldabinna,  having  found  no  fresh  w^ater,  he  sen 
Saleh  back  with  two  camels,  and  himself  pushed  further  on.  Th« 
country  around  was  covered  with  dense  scrubs  and  sandhills ;  tb 
former  consisted  chiefly  of  mallec,  with  patches  of  thick  mulga 
casuarinas,  sandalwood  and  quandong  tree.  No  trace  of  inhabitiint 
was  seen.  Giles  says,  **The  silence  and  the  solitude  of  this  might] 
waste  were  aptMlUng  to  the  mind,  oad  1  almo^v  tc^^w^d  tkit  I  bt< 
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•worn  to  conquer  it.    The  only  sound  the  ear  could  catch,  as  hour 
after  hour  we  slowly  glided  on,  was  the  passage  of  our  noiseless- 
treading  and  spongy-footed  '  ships/  as  they  forced  their  way  through 
die  live  and  dead  timber  of  the  hideous  scrubs  that   environed 
tts."    On  the  sixth  night  he  encamped  140  miles  from  Ooldabinna, 
liaving  seen  no  water  fit  to  drink.     On  the  seventh  day  he  came 
to  a  plot  of  burnt  spinifex  and  recent  tracks  of  one  or  two  natives  ; 
tUs  inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  soon  finding  water.    The  day 
was  an  exceedingly  hot  one  for  the  time  of  year,  the  thermometer 
thowing  95^  in  the  shade.     In  the  afternoon  water  was  found,  though 
in  small  quantity,  and  excellent  pasturage.     One  or  two  bronze- wing 
{Hgeons  that  came  to  water  at  night  were  shot.    To  this  spot  (156 
miles  from  Ooldabinna)  Giles  gave  the  name  Boundary  Dam,  it 
being  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  boundary  between  Western  and  South 
Australia  (lat  29**  i9'4'';  long.  128  "^^y  16").  The  next  morning  it  was 
fcrmd  that  the  camels  had  decamped,  but  they  were  recovered  by 
Ross  by  midday.     Proceeding  39  miles  further  west,  the  travellers 
bund  a  similar  salt  lake  system  to  that  previously  passed.     At  195 
miles  from  the  depot,  on  the  shore  of  another  salt  lake,  they  turned 
bad.    "There  was  no  water  of  any  kind  to  be  got;  the  only  horizon 
that  could  be  seen  was  about  15  miles  distant,  and  was  simply  an 
undulation  in  the  dreary  scrub,  and  was  covered  with  the  usual 
timber  in  which  this  region  is  enveloped,  that  is  to  say,  a  mixture  of 
Etualypius  dumosay  casuarinas,  a  few  Greinllea^  pakea  bushes,  and 
kgominous  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  mulga  and  a  kind  of  silver- 
^raUtle  bush,  from  the  latter  order  of  which  trees  and  plants  the 
cunds  find  their  sustenance  ;  two  stunted  specimens  of  the  native 
wangc  tree  {Cappatis)  were  seen  where  "  Giles  *•  left  the  two  casks,  at 
90  miles  firom  the  d^pot.     A  profusion  of  the  beautiful  Siurti  or 
teertpea  {CUanthus  dampieri)  was,  for  the  first  time  upon  this  expedi- 
tion, found  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  little  dam."    He 
Wumed  to  Ooldabinna  by  a  more  southerly  route,  but  without  find- 
'     JDgany  more  water.    Just  before  reaching  the  d^pot  (Aug.  22nd)  it 
^W  to  rain  ;    this  was    very    fortunate,  as  there  were  but  few 
buckets  of  water — barely  enough  to  give  his  four  camels  a  drink- 
in  the  camp. 

Tietkens  and  Young  were  not  more  successful.  After  journeying 
*OQt  35  miles  northward  they  came  across  some  fresh  native  tracks, 
and  discovered  a  small  and  poor  native  well;  25  miles  further  they 
fcund  a  hollow  with  native  tracks  in  it,  and  some  diamond  birds,  but 
^^wter;  15  miles  further  they  observed  smoke  to  the  nortti-ea&X., 
•od,  at  a  dirtauc^  of  6  or  '^  miles,  surprised  a  large  family  oi  nalw^s 
'^^-t  ccxun,    NO,  1772.  o 
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in  a  deep  hollow  or  valley,  who  had  apparently  but  recently  arrived 
On  their  approaching  in  the  hope  of  gaining  some  infonnation,  the 
natives  decamped,  uttering  loud  and  prolonged  cries.    As  thei 
vellers  proceeded  further  north  the  natives  that  had  appeared  so  \ 
came  running  after  them  in  great  numbers,  in  the  most  threaten 
manner.     Arrayed  in  their  war  paint,  and  fully  armed,  it  was  t\i^ 
that  these  savages  meant  mischief;  but  the  travellers  managed ^ 
part  from  them  without  a  personal  encounter.     They  endeavoured  I 
parley,  but  could  obtain  no  mformation  as  to  the  waters  in  their  t 
ritory.     They  travelled  four  miles  further  north,  over  burnt  countr 
and  discovering  no  water,  turned  back,  reaching  Ooldabinna  byi 
slightly  different  route.     They  had  reached  to  lat.  27°  48'  5",  will 
loo  miles  of  the  Musgrave  Ranges,  discovered  by  Giles  on  a  prev 
journey. 

The  rain  having  provided  sufficient  water  for  the  journey,  1 
whole  party  left  this  ddp6t  for  the  htlle  dam,  156  miles  to  the  w« 
on  August  24th,  uncertain  then  whether  on  their  arrival 
might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  more  water.  On  the  sixth  \ 
seventh  days  tliey  were  greeted  with  further  showers,  and  some  1 
caught  by  extending  the  canvas.  On  September  3rd,  the  Boun 
Dam  was  'reached  ;  it  had  been  replenished  and  was  now  fuU 
overflowing.  After  a  week's  rest  at  this  little  oasis,  Giles  decided  | 
push  on  direct  for  Perth,  carrjnng  a  good  supply  of  water  in  < 
water  beds,  and  bags,  with  the  hope  of  finding  an  occasional  sup 
in  the  intermediate  distance.  On  the  i6th  they  set  out,  but  the  ] 
spect  before  them  was  not  one  of  the  brightest,  **  We  had  no  cone 
tion,"  says  Giles  in  his  Journal,  ''  how  far  we  might  have  to  go,  1 
how  many  days  it  would  be  before  we  might  next  come  to  wat« 
but  we  left  our  friendly  little  dam  in  high  hopes  and  excellent  spiri 
as  we  also  hoped,  as  well  as  water,  to  discover  some  more  agre 
geographical  features  than  had  yet  fallen  to  our  lot,  I  had  set  my  oH 
and  all  my  party's  lives  upon  the  cast,  and  would  run  the  hazard  of  % 
die  ;  and  I  may  say  that  each  person  at  starting  into  the  unk 
displayed  the  greatest  desire  and  eagerness  for  the  attempt** 
found  the  journey  a  monotonous  one — scrubby  country  div^eisified  1 
salt  lakes,  which  aftenvards  gave  way  to  a  grassy  plain^  where  a^ 
turkey  was  shot.  After  travelling  325  miles  without  seeing  a  drop  \ 
fresh  water,  they  on  the  sixteenth  day  (Sunday,  September  36th)  ' 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  some  of  the  welcome  liquid.  It  was  I 
by  accident  that  this  was  revealed.  Young  was  acting  as  steersn 
Giles,  thinking  he  was  not  steering  right,  went  forward  and  lold 
to  take  a  more  southerly  course.  Somewhat  indignant,  Young  replie 
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-^  Ferfaaps  you  will  steer  then,"  and  handed  Giles  the  compass.  He 
ok  it  and  steered  more  southerly.  But  for  this  circumstance  they 
have  passed  under  the  northern  side  of  a  long  white  sandhill, 
than  two  miles  from  the  water,  and  as  it  was  they  would  have 
passed  within  half  a  mile  of  it  had  not  Tietkens  suspected  the  vicinity 
water  and  sent  Tommy  from  the  encampment  to  look  out  for  it. 
to  them  invaluable  spring  Giles  named  '*  Queen  Victoria 
ring,''  and  the  great  desert  which  surrounds  it  the  "  Great  Victoria 
Here  they  were  enabled  to  indulge  in  abath^ — a  great  luxury 
n,  as  they  had  not  for  seventeen  days  had  a  wash  or  change  of 
eL  Young  here  planted  the  seeds  of  nimierous  vegetables, 
pUttts,  and  trees,  and,  amongst  others,  some  of  the  giant  bamboo 
(Dcndrodanus  striatus)^  also  Tasmanian  blue  gum^^and  wattles. 
Some  bronze-wing  pigeons  were  shot  here,  and  a  large  scorpion 
as  secured  and  bottled.  The  little  lake  is  situated  in  lat 
a  5'  30"  and  long.  123**  21'  13'^  While  they  remained  here 
natives  prowled  about  the  camp,  but  they  never  showed 
jves  on  the  top  of  the  bank.  **  Above  the  water  was  a  well- 
iten  corroberie  path  where  these  denizens  of  the  forest  have  often 
their  feasts  and  dances.  Tommy  found  close  by  a  quantity  of 
flat,  sword-like  weapons,  and  brought  four  or  five  of  them  up  to 
:  camp.  They  were  ornamented  after  the  usual  aboriginal  fashion — 
nc  with  slanting  cuts  or  grooves  along  tlie  blades,  others  with  square, 
^liptkal^  and  rounded  figures ;  some  of  these  two- handed  swords 
WOT  seven  feet  long."  Hawks,  crows,  corillas,  black  magpies,  and 
pigeons  were  met  with  here,  and  many  specimens  of  plants  were  col- 
lected. 

On  Wednesday,  October  6th,  Giles  left  Queen  Victoria  Spring, 
tbfOQgh  a  country  of  scrub  and  sand-hills,  steering  direct  for  Mount 
Chitrchman  (lat  29°  58',  long.  iiS**),  discovered  by  Gregory  in  1846. 
To  make  the  camels  imbibe  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  the 
long  journey  before  them,  Giles  here  adopted  an  expedient  As  on 
leavtoi;  the  d^pot  cariy  in  the  morning  the  camels  might  not  be  in- 
dtswd  10  fill  themselves  with  water,  which  they  might  do  in  the 
ile  of  the  day,  and  might  thus  leave  a  de'pot  on  a  long  dry  march 
at  half  filled,  he  sent  Tietkens  and  Ross,  two  days  previously,  with 
Ti  '     ^     of  water  to  deposit  about  25  miles  on  the  way,  so 

[t  juld  **  top-up"  in  passing.     They  reached  the  place 

vherc  the  water  was  left  in  two  troughs  the  first  night,  and  found  there 
'""        T  to  fill  up  the  camels.     Travelling  at  ihet^ltol 
[i  Tty  mile*  a  day,  ihcy  passed  some  sa\lAaVi;  de- 

,  ^tcmating  with  dense  scrub.     Attempting,  on  the  i iti^»  to 
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cross  one  of  these  lakes,  instead  of  leaving  their  track  to  go  round  i 
they  got  some  of  the  leading  camels  into  a  fearful  bog,  and  had  4 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  safely  out  *'  It  was  only  by  the  strcnud 
exertions  of  all  hands,  and  by  pulling  up  their  legs  with  ropes^fl 
poking  tarpaulins  into  the  vacated  holes,"  that  they  finally  got  tfl 
all  out  without  loss ;  and  then  they  had  to  carry  out  all  the  loa4 
themselves  and  the  pack-saddles.  On  the  13th  Tommy  discos 
*'  a  very  excellent  large  native  well,  with  a  good  body  of  water,  j 
evidently  permanently  supplied  by  the  drainage  from  the  mass  ( 
rocks  in  its  vicinity."  Here  Giles  saw  natives  for  the  first  time  on ! 
expedition*  Two  women  approached  the  well  with  vessels  for  wH 
but  on  seeing  him  they  dropped  their  water- vessels  and  quickly  wJ 
oif,  in  siJite  of  his  making  signs  to  them  to  come  and  drink  i 
vessels  which  they  dropped  were  of  a  ver)-  simple  constnictioTii  be 
merely  a  small  sheet  of  the  yellow- tree  bark,  tied  up  at  the  endsrfj 
kind  of  bark  string,  and  forming  a  small  trough.  Soon  after  thci 
of  the  party  arrived,  a  number  of  native  men  and  one  young  1 
made  their  appearance  \  they  seemed  to  be  quiet  and  inoflfei 
and  had  probably  seen  white  people  before.  **  One  or  two  spoke  I 
English  words,  as  *  whitefellow/  *  what  name/  *  boy,'  &c.  They  s 
quite  pleased  to  see  the  camels  drink  so  much,  as  they  conipB 
emptied  the  well,  which  they  had  probably  never  seen  empty  1 
They  were  also  delighted  with  a  red  handkerchief  which  Young  I 
into  strips  and  tied  round  their  brows.  This  was  altogether  **  a  i 
romantic  and  pretty  little  place  ;*'  there  was  plenty  of  good  1 
and  bushes  for  the  camels  \  the  little  grassy  channels  were  greeai 
fresh-looking ;  and  for  a  mile  around  the  ground  was  open  and  ( 
with  shady  acacia  trees  and  bushes,  under  some  of  which  the 
was  pitched.  Towards  evening  and  the  next  morning  more 
appeared,  including  '*  two  old  and  faded  frail  if  not  fair  ones." 
eyed  with  some  anxiety  some  lowan's  eggs  which  Tommy  had  cd 
lectedj  no  doubt  considering  them  as  their  own  lawful  property 
Alec  Ross  and  Peter  Nicholls  walked  over  to  their  encampmoi 
and  saw  most  of  the  men  sitting  there  with  nothing  to  eat— lJ>i 
women  probably  being  out  on  a  hunting  excursion,  whilst  tbej 
as  lords  of  creation,  lounged  about  at  home  till  dinner  was  reidj 
The  name  given  to  this  place  by  the  natives  is  **  Ularring,*'  accdi^ 
on  the  second  syllable.     Its  position  is  S.  lat,  29**  35';   E.  lofli 

The  travellers  spent  a  pleasant  time  here  till  October  i6th.  Inh' 
Journal  Giles  says  :  '*  AVhile  we  have  been  here  we  have  enjoyed  tli 
luost  der  '  '  '  weather  J  gentle  breezes  aud  ^\\a^^^  u<i^esV>  ^l*^ 
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and  inoffensive  aborigines,  with  pretty  children,  in  the  midst  of  a 
yeaceful  and  happy  camp,  situated  in  delightful  scenery,  amidst 
fiotastic  rocks,  with  the  beautiful  herbage  and  pure  water  for  our 
afanigfaty  beasts,  forming  a  true  and  delightful  oasis  to  the  weaiy 
tnnreller  in  the  desert"  At  the  close  of  this  day,  however,  on  rising 
ton  supper,  which  happened  to  be  spread  a  little  earlier  than  usual, 
4cy  were  surprised  to  see  approaching  them  an  army  of  native 
wiriors,  painted,  feathered,  and  armed  to  the  teeth  with  spears, 
dnbs,  and  other  weapons.     It  was  closely  packed  in  serried  ranks, 

.  nd  was  evidently  a  drilled  and  perfectly  organised  force.  The 
natives  no  doubt  expected  to  have  taken  the  travellers  by  surprise 
whilst  at  their  meal,  but  fortunately  the  latter,  having  finished,  had 
JQst  time  to  seize  their  fire-arms  and  have  the  first  discharge  before 
Ac  enemy  was  upon  them.  The  firing  soon  caused  the  natives  to 
wavcrand  then  disappear  behind  the  bushes  and  trees  from  which, 
not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  they  had  so  gallantly  emerged. 
Earlier  in  the  day  a  little  girl  had  come  into  the  camp  and  soon 
nude  herself  at  home.  She  was  very  pretty — though  somewhat  thin 
nd  emaciated,  as  were  all  the  natives — and  was  very  merry.  Sitting 
down  by  Giles  whilst  he  was  writing,  she  commenced  a  most  serious 
discourse  in  her  own  language  ;  and  as  she  warmed  with  her  subject, 
ihe  gesticulated  and  imitated  the  action  of  natives  throwing  spears, 
ind  pointed  towards  the  natives'  camp,  and  stamped  on  the  ground ; 
bat  it  was  not  till  after  the  engagement  that  Giles  suspected  that  she 
was  then  endeavouring  to  forewarn  him  of  the  intended  onslaught, 
not  understanding  a  word  she  said.  During  the  conflict  "  this  little 
creature  became  almost  frantic  with  excitement,  and  ran  off  to 
whoever  was  about  to  fire  his  weapon,  patting  them  on  the  back, 
dapping  her  small  hands,  squeaking  out  her  delight,  and  jumping 
about  like  a  crow  with  a  shirt  on."  During  the  night  the  travellers 
kept  watch,  a  precaution  which  they  had  not  previously  considered 
necessary,  but  no  sound  save  the  tinkling  of  the  camels'  bells 
disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  night  At  earliest  dawn  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  hearing  the  screams  and  howls  of  a  number  of  the 
aborigines,  they  expected  and  prepared  for  a  fresh  attack.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  former  did  not  come  any  nearer,  and  on  the 
18th  the  exploring  party  left  this  treacherous  place  and  immediately 
w-entered  the  dense  scrubs,  here  more  than  usually  thick,  passing 
occasionally  more  salt  lakes.  The  scrub  was  at  one  time  so  dense 
that  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in 
getting  the  caravan  through  it.  This  interminable  scrub,  which 
covers  so  hage  a  portion  of  this  dreary  region,  is  composed  ot  tcee^ 
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growing  a  little  higher  than  a  camelj  the  undergrowth  consisting  ( 
that  worst  enemy  of  the  Australian  traveller^  the  spiny  grass^ . 
irritans^  which  excoriates  the  legs  of  the  baggage  animals,  and  \ 
the  hair  from  their  sides.     The  atmosphere  in  the  scnib  is  sti 
like  the  breath  of  a  furnace,  and  the  flies,  in  dense  swarms, 
both  man  and  beast     Night  would  be  the  most  comfortable  time  i 
travelling;  but  the  scrub  is  impracticable  during  darkness,  and  I 
search  for  water — so  great  a  necessity  to  the  wanderer  in  this  ^ 
waste — can  only  be  carried  on  during  the  daytime.     Thus  the  i 
by  day,  with  all  its  heat  and  suffering,  is  unavoidable. 

On  the  second  day  they  approached  a  pointed  hill,  w^hich  Gil 
and  Young  ascended,  and  from  it  obtained  a  view  of  Mount  Ja 
(marked  on  Gregory's  map)  to  the  south,  and  otlier  hills  surround 
the  one  they  ^vere  on  in  nearly  all  directions.  This  hill  has  an  i 
tude  of  between  500  and  600  feet  above  the  surrounding  coimtt 
It  is  composed  of  ironstone,  and  is  too  magnetic  for  working  i 
witli  a  compass ;  there  were  also  some  fused  rocks,  like  volcanic  \ 
upon  it  '*  The  view  from  this  hill,"  says  Giles,  "  was  enough  ( 
horrify  the  spectator."  In  every  direction  the  eye  could  rest  i 
nothing  but  the  scrubs,  which  grew  even  to  the  summits  of  the  i 
dotted  about  here  and  there  with  the  white  beds  of  small  salt-1 
A  large  number  of  lowan's  eggs  were  collected  in  this  ncighbourho 
though  the  birds  were  never  to  be  seen*  On  camping  the 
evening  7  7  miles  west  from  Ularring,  by  a  well,  natives  manife 
their  presence  in  the  vicinity  by  their  yells.  To  show  that  they  1 
on  their  guard  and  had  ammunition  in  stock,  Giles  fired  off  his  1 
in  the  air,  which  caused  them  to  decamp.  They  were  detained  1 
a  few  days,  as  one  cow-camel  was  very  lame  and  another  gave  I 
to  a  calf.  As  it  w^ould  only  prove  an  encumbrance,  the  litde  < 
was  killed,  and  to  prevent  her  from  returning,  or  endeavou 
to  return  to  it  after  leaving,  the  mother  was  allowed  to  remain  vriA 
her  dead  offspring  to  comprehend  her  loss.  The  rocks  near  whidi 
they  were  here  encamped  Giles  named  the  "  Pigeon  Rocks,"  several 
bronze- wing  pigeons  being  obtained  there.  On  October  24th  tbcy 
continued  their  journey,  still  steering  nearly  west  On  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  after,  they  first  caught  sight  of  Mount  Churchmifli 
the  object  they  had  traversed  so  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  reach ; 
and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  they  stood  upon  its  summit 
Here  they  met  with  more  natives,  somewhat  civilised  and  friendly^ 
Leaving  the  next  day,  they  crossed  a  dry  portion  of  the  bed  of  Lake 
Moore,  wliich  is  seven  miles  wdde,  and  on  November  4th  came  to  i 
sheep  statiorif  the  first  settlement  seen  by  lU^m  m  Western  Austrai*^ 
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[The  shepherd  was  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  them  as  almost  to  run 
I  away,  but  on  being  assured  that  they  "  were  not  denizens  of  another 
ilierc>^*  welcomed  them  **  in  the  name  of  the  whole  colony,"  and 
provided  them  with  an  excellent  meal  of  capital  mutton.  Here 
^::  was  at  an  end — roads  led  to  and  from  the  other  settled 
J  and  they  were  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  civilisation, 
rravelling  by  easy  stages,  and  receiving  on  the  way  good  cntertain- 
it  from  the  settlers,  the  party  on  November  iSth  entered  the  city 
^*of  Penh.  A  great  number  of  people,  riding  and  driving,  came  out  to 
meet  them  and  escort  them  into  the  city,  at  the  bounds  of  which  they 
were  met  also  by  the  mayor  and  council.  Companies  of  Volunteers 
lined  the  streets  on  each  side,  and  the  various  bodies  of  Freemasons, 
Oddfellows,  and  Good  Templars  took  a  part  in  the  procession. 
Proceeding  to  the  town  hall,  Giles  was  presented  with  an  iliuminated 
and  engrossed  address  on  vellum  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  and 
^Bcitizens ;  and  for  days  receptions,  banquets,  and  balls  followed  in 
^Kquick  succession. 

^B      Thus  ended  a  long  and  weary  journey  of  2,500  miles,  which| 

^^ although  no  discoveries  of  the  first  importance  were  made,  is  of  great 

value,  if  only  as  one  to  be  added  to  the  many  instances  of  pluck  and 

perseverance  in  overcoming  almost  insuperable  difficulties,     Giles 

limself  says:  *'The  explorer  does  not  make  the  country,  he  must 

it  as  he  finds  it ;  and  though  10  the  discoverer  of  the  finest  regions 

reatest  applause  is  awarded,  yet  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 

f^difficulUes  of  traversing  such  a  country  cannot  be  nearly  so  great 

as  those  which  confront  the  less  fortunate  traveller,  who  finds  himself 

stUTOtinded  by  heartless  deserts.     Still,  the  successful  penetration  of 

^^uch  a  region  has  its  value,  both  in  a  commercial  and  scientific  sense, 

^BS  it  points  out  to  the  future  emigrant  or  settler  those  portions  of  our 

^^■DOilltiiient  which    he   should    most  religiously   shun,''      His   route 

HmcNigh  oearly    the  whole  of  the  previously  unknown   region  lay 

alo^g  the  joth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  and  was  therefore  about 

^^^^uniles  south  of  Forrest^s  route,  and  about  4S0  miles  south  of  that 

HI^Barburton.     The  proximity  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  continent, 

xnd  the  more  temperate  latitude  of  the  region  traversed,  did  not 

render  it  any  more  salubrious  and  habitable  than  the  country  traversed 

I      by  ibc  other  two  travellers.     The  temperature  generally  varied  from 

^H3^  to  96^  Fahr,  In  the  24  hours.     The  prevailing  geological  formation 

^^f  the  region  traversed  was  red  granite.     Had  Giles  been  unprovided 

with  cuneb,  the  great  distances  intervening  between  the  fresh  water 

rescfiHHrs  would  doubtless  have  rendered  impossible  the  accomplish- 

:  of  such  a  journey,  if  indeed  the  travellers  had  not  perished  in 
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the  attempt.     During  the  whole  2,500  miles  he  had  traversed,  Giles 
says  thut  no  areas  of  country  available  for  settlement  were  found. 
He  does  not  give  us  any  idea  of  the  character  of  the  water  in  tl 
many  lakes  passed,  further  than  that  it  is  salt.      It  seems  to  1 
generally  avoided  by  native  animals,  and  to  cause  the  death  of  1 
human  being  partaking  of  it ;  if  so,  its  saltness  can  scarcely  be  I 
only  noxious  property  it  possesses. 

After  spending  two  months  in  Perth,  during  wliich  his  two  ( 
Tictkens,  who  had  been  second  in  command,  and  Young,  left  I 
South  Australia  by  mail  steamer,  Giles  started  on  his  return  ov 
journey  to  South  Australia,  January  13th,  1876.  His  projected r 
lay  nearly  400  miles  to  the  north  of  that  by  which  he  had  r« 
Perthj  and  on  leaving  that  city  he  travelled  up  the  country  tli 
the  settled  districts  to  Champion  Bay,  250  miles  N.N.W.  from  Pa 
and  thence  to  Mount  Gould,  close  to  the  river  Murchison.  Hisp 
now  consisted  of  four  besides  himself,  namely,  young  Alec  Ross,  f 
promoted  to  the  post  of  second  in  command,  Peter  Nicholls,  \ 
the  Aifghan,  and  Tommy  Oldham^  the  black  boy.  They  1 
Mount  Gould  April  22nd,  and  on  May  ist  Mount  Labouchere  (in  1 
24**  44'  and  long.  11 8"*  2'),  previously  seen  from  Mount  Gould  1 
Gregory  in  185S  and  named  by  him.  The  country  about  herewaJ 
very  difficult  for  travelling,  the  ground  being  stony  and  uac 
which  rendered  the  camels*  feet  very  tender.  From  the  hill  i 
which  they  encamped  a  few  days  after,  the  scene  was  most  extl 
dinary  :  *^  Bold  and  abrupt  hills,  mountains,  and  ranges 
thrown  up  in  all  directions,  they  seemed  to  resemble  the  billon 
a  tempestuous  ocean  that  had  been  suddenly  solidified  into  st( 
**  The  hills  forming  these  ranges  are  almost  uniformly  composed  I  _ 
granite,  and  lie  generally  in  almost  parallel  lines,  nearly  east  au^ 
w*est;  they  are  mostly  flat  topped,  and  present  at  various  pointf 
straight,  rounded,  precipitous,  and  corrugated  fronts  to  the  astonished 
eyes  that  first  behold  them  ;  a  few  small  water-channels  are  found  to 
rise  amongst  them,  which,  joining  others  of  a  similar  kind,  gatbtf 
strength  and  volume  sufficient  to  form  the  channels  of  the  largef 
rivers,  which  are  known  to  discharge  into  the  sea.  Between  the  lines 
of  hills  are  hollows,  or  narrow  valleys,  which  are  generally  as  rougji 
and  stony  as  the  tops  of  the  hills  themselves,  and  being  mosdy  filled 
up  with  scrubs  and  thickets^  it  is  as  dreadful  a  region  for  the  traveller 
to  gaze  upon  as  can  well  be  imagined.  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no 
permanent  water  in  this  region;  a  slight  shower  occasionally  falling 
here  and  there,  and  making  a  small  flood  in  one  or  other  of  li>^ 
numerous  Ihth  channels^  seems  to  be  aboul  a\\  xWl  xK^  ixativcfc  of 
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this  part  of  the  country  have  to  depend  upon/*    There  seemed  to  be 

•  but  few  inhabitants ;  none  were  seen,  an  occasional  smoke  in  the 
distance  being  the  only  indication  of  their  existence. 

Some  60  miles  to  the  N.N,E,  of  Mount  Labouchere,  Giles  came 
to  a  broad  and  sandy-bedded  river,  which  he  identified  as  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Ashburton,  considered  to  be  the  largest  river  in 
Western  Australia.  No  traveller  had  previously  reached  so  high  a 
point  in  its  course.  Giles  struck  it  in  lat  24°  5'  9"  and  long,  118°  30'. 
Only  a  small  stream  of  water  was  running  down  its  bed,  the  result 
most  probably  of  recent  rains.  Proceeding  up  the  river  to  the  east, 
they  travelled  mainly  in  its  bed,  that  being  the  only  ground  that  was 
not  stony.  On  May  15th  Giles  and  Ross  struck  off  to  the  north, 
forming  a  ddpot  at  the  point  where  they  left  the  river,  in  hopes  of 
finding  some  new  hills  or  ranges  extending  to  the  east.  Just  before 
leaving  the  river,  and  whilst  on  the  northward  journey,  Giles  was 
troubled  isith  an  attack  of  ophthalmia ;  some  days  previously  nearly 

the  party  had  suffered  from  the  same  complaint*      His  eyes 

me  so  inflamed  and  painful  that  he  could  not  open  them,  and 
had  to  lead  his  cameL  Coming  to  a  range  of  mountains  to  the 
north,  Giles  called  it  Ophthahnia  Range,  in  consequence  of  his 
sufferings  from  that  malady.  He  was  much  disappointed  to  learn  that 
the  mountains  did  not  extend  towards  the  east,  as  he  had  hoped  to 
discover  some  creeks  or  rivers  that  might  carr)^  him  some  distance 
farther  eastward,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  hnd  now  reached  the 
edge  of  the  desert  Two  remarkable  peaks  to  the  N.W.  he  named 
respectively  Mount  Robinson  and  the  Governor,  as  memorials  of 
interest  shown  by  Governor  Robinson  in  the  exploration  of  the 
province.  On  account  of  the  pain  he  was  in,  and  his  inabiUty  to 
make  observations,  Giles  hurried  back  to  the  dt^pot,  reaching  it  on 
the  ^jrd.  On  the  26th  they  continued  their  ascent  of  the  river  Ash- 
burton, and  on  the  29th  reached  its  head,  in  lat-  24*'  25'  17"  and 
long,  119'  5S'. 

Having  filled  all  the  water-vessels  prc\nously  to  embarking  on  the 
waterless  desert  which,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  extend  to  the 
Rawlinson  Range  of  his  former  expedition,  450  miles  away,  they 

cd  eastward  over  rough  ranges  and  stony  spinifex  hills.     The 

icr,  which  had  been  excessively  hot,  the  thermometer  registering 

as  High  as  104''  in  the  shade,  now  became  very  cold  (thcthennometer 

lalling  to  27*^),  and  there  was  a  sharp  frost     Soon  after  launching 

lio  the  desert,  Giles  was  in  danger  of  losing  some  of  his  camels  in 

iSeqtience  of  their  eating  some  poisonous  herbage  l^Gjrostcmon 
ra^ml0JWs).      One    of  his  camels   had,    some   V\me  \><t;lot<i,  tl^'ax 
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GeraldtoD»  on  his  westward  jouraey,  been  killed  by  this  plant,  Afte 
a  dday  of  a  few  days  and  careful  tending  of  the  infected  animals, 
however,  they  were  again  able  to  be  upon  the  move.  Nearly  all  the 
camels  had  been  poisoned,  and  looked  gaunt  and  hollow-eyed  tai 
the  dangerous  attack,  and  were  exceedingly  weak  and  wretched 
On  through  the  trackless  desert  they  pushed  their  way,  soradimes 
for  many  days  together  without  seeing  n'ater  Occasionally  they 
would  pass  desolate  places  where  for  scores  of  miles  the  vegetti- 
tion  had  been  burned  by  the  natives.  On  June  25th  they  amved 
the  Alfred  and  Marie  Ranges,  which  Giles  had  nearly  reached  in  I 
former  expedition  in  1873.  Had  he  then  succeeded  in  doing 
(having  now  proved  what  kind  of  country  lay  beyond),  Giles 
neither  he  nor  any  other  of  his  party  would  ever  have  retumd 
Five  da)'s'  march  from  here  the  Rawlinson  Range  rose  upon  dtti 
view.  Having  reached  this  point,  Giles  considered  that  the  expk* 
ing  part  of  his  expedition  was  at  an  end  ;  for  although  many  hundred! 
of  miles  had  yet  to  be  traversed  to  reach  the  abode  of  civilisation,  hi 
had  already  explored  in  previous  expeditions  the  intervening  couotif. 
Camping  for  seven  days  at  a  spring  to  the  north  of  these  monntaui 
(which  he  had  formerly  named  TyTidall's  Spring),  they  proceeded  c 
July  nth,  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  familiar  Petermann  Rangi 
came  across  the  encampments  of  some  tribes  of  natives^  who  imnM> 
diately  armed  themselves  and  endeavoured  to  stop  the  progress  of  tta 
l>arty.  In  his  former  visit  to  this  range  Giles  and  Tietkens 
long  encounter  witli  these  savages  ;  now,  however,  being 
marching  order,  they  passed  away  from  them  without  a  collision 
the  Musgrave  Range  a  number  of  natives  visited  the  caravan  durii|| 
Gileses  absence  and  carried  off  some  coats  and  blankets.  Giles  hal 
formerly  discovered,  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  Musgrave  RaDgfi\ 
a  watercourse  with  a  good  stream  in  its  bed  running  to  the  soud| 
which  he  called  the  Ferdinand.  He  determined  to  follow  tl< 
channel  of  this  stream,  and  go  to  the  Overland  Telegraph  Line  by  \ 
new  route.  On  the  left  of  the  river  they  came  to  the  Everard  Rang^ 
bare  red  granite  mounds,  composed  of  acres  of  bare  rocks  piled  \ 
into  mountainous  shapes.  Here  they  met  with  more  natives,  "A 
showed  them  some  water,  and  in  return  relieved  them  of  some  of  tW 
small  things,  such  as  bags,  towels,  &:c  They  informed  Giles  tl 
the  Ferdinand  Creek  some  distance  to  the  south  turned  towards  t 
east,  forming  in  its  course  a  lake,  and  that  it  flowed  into  a  big  S 
lake  (probably  Lake  Eyre).  Leaving  here,  the  explorers  struck  i 
river  again  further  south,  and  then  made  for  the  Alberga  River,  at 
point  where  Gossc,  an  earlier  traveW^r,  Vi^d  \outvd  ^  ^^^v^^t  hq 
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This,  however,  proved  to  be  now  quite  dry.  Forty  railes*  travelling 
>w'ards  ihc  south-east  brought  them  to  the  Neales  River,  which 
Jiies  supposes  to  be  the  lower  course  of  the  Ferdinand.  Twenty 
liles  to  the  east  they  arrived  at  Mount  OTIalforan,  round  the  base 
yt  which  the  transcontinental  telegraph  line  sweeps,  60  miles  from 
He  Peak  telegraph  station,  which  latter  place  they  reached  on 
August  23  rd, 

Here,  having  again  joined  the  "  great  family  of  civilised  man- 
kind^'*  his  Journal  ends,  and  we  bid  adieu  to  the  intrepid  traveller, 
who  has  made  four  separate  ejcpeditions  into  the  interior  of  Australia, 
m  addition  to  the  one  from  Fowler's  Bay  to  Beltana  to  organise  the 
expedition  10  Perth,  and  has  t\\ace  succeeded  in  crossing  that  con- 
tinent During  his  wanderings  he  collected  many  Uiousands  of  plants 
and  entomological  and  geological  specimens.  Confirming  as  it  does 
the  reports  of  Forrest  and  Warburton  as  to  the  sterility  of  the  country, 
the  result  of  this  exploration  fully  establishes  the  unsuitability  of  the 
intimor  of  Western  Australia  for  settlement.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  tlian  half  a  million  square  miles  (nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  continent)  are  totally  unfit  for  occupation  by  civilised 
nun*  The  northern  portion  of  this  waste  is  an  arid  desert,  with 
little  in  the  way  of  vegetation  save  the  tiresome  spinifex  and  scrub. 
The  vegetation  of  the  southern  part  is  much  more  varied,  though  it 
indudcs  little  that  promises  to  be  applicable  to  any  practical  use. 
WTietlier,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  planting  and  growth  of  forests 
niay,  by  procuring  an  increased  rainfall,  render  possible  the  gradual 
redamatioii  of  the  hitherto  barren  tracts  of  land  is  a  question  which 
il  must  be  left  to  the  future  to  resolve.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished by  this  means  in  other  places,  and  there  may  be  no  reason 
why  similar  efforts  in  this  at  present  waterless  region  may  not  be 
attended  with  equally  beneficial  results. 

FREDERICK  A.    EDWARDS. 
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THE  gardens  of  Giay  s  Inn,  as  Charics  Lamb  knew  them  it  t 
close  of  the  last  centufj,  were  of  £ur  more  importaocc 
C3rtcnt  than  they  now  appear,  were  to  be  preferred  even  to  the  amp 
squares  and  classic  green  recesses  of  the  Temple — '*  the  most  elt] 
spot  in  the  metropolis ;  '*   for  as  yet  the  rows  of  houses  known  \ 
Venilam  and  Raymond  Buildings  had  not  encroached  upon 
eastern  and  western  sides,   cutting  out    '^delicate  green  crankier] 
and  shouldering  away  the   "  stately  alcoves  '*  of  the  terraces ;  the 
aspect  was  altogether  "  reverend  and  law-breathing :  Bacon  had  left 
the  impress  of  his  foot  upon  their  gravel  walks.**     They  had* 
course,  long  ceased  to  be  the  resort  of  fashion,  as  in  the  times  whi 
Mr.  Pepys  walked  there  with  his  wife  or  when  Sir  Roger  dc  Coveriq 
took  a  turn  upon  the  terrace,  **  hemming  twice  or  thrice  to  bin 
with  great  vigour,  for  he  loved  to  clear  his  pipes  in  good  air,  to  i 
use  of  his  own  phraseJ*     Fashion  is  always  flying,  flying  wesn»'anl| 
holding  lands,  as  it  were,  upon  short  leases  and  not  as  freeholds  I 
perpetuity.     Moorfields,  in  process  of  time,  so  far  as  *•  the  quality 
were  concerned,  gave  way  to  Gray's  Inn  Walks,  Gray's  Inn  Walks  1 
the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park,  the  Mall  to  ihe  Ring  in  Hyde  Park,  I 
the  Ring  to  the  lx)ng  Walk  in  Kensington  Gardens. 

In  Lamb's  time  there  were  but  few  houses  between  Gray's 
and  the  northern  heights  of  Hampstead  and  Highgaie.     Tlic  gardfl 
were  a  calm  and  pleasant  refuge  from  the  noise  and  stir  of  Holt 
It  was,  as  he  records,  while  taking  his  **  afternoon  solace  upoal 
summer  day  upon  tlie  aforesaid  terrace,*'  he  encountered  a  con 
sad  personage  with  the  grave  air  and  deportment  of  one  of  the 
benchers  of  the  Inn.     **  He  had  a  serious  thoughtful  forehead, 
seemed  to  be  in  meditations  of  mortality.     As  I  have  an  instinct 
awe  of  old  benchers  I  was  passing  him  with  that   sort  of 
indicative  token  of  respect  which  one  is  apt  to  demo:  toki 

a  venerable  stranger,  .  •  ,  w^hen  the  face  turning  up^  iia 

identified  itself  with  that  of  Dodd  '* — an  actor  of  comedy  famou 

the  -  ■      ■.■■■.::"..•    ■  ■*  ;-    ,-„  '^  ■-.-  7     :      "    r      :'■     '    c03tC 
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Dodd,"  wrote  Elia,  some  five-and-twenty  years  after  this  meeting 
with  the  comedian  in  Gra/s  Inn  gardens.  "  What  an  Aguecheek  the 
stage  lost  in  him  I  .  .  .  Dodd  was  it  as  it  came  out  of  Nature's 
hands.  ...  In  expressing  slowness  of  apprehension  this  actor  sur- 
passed all  others.  You  could  see  the  first  dawn  of  an  idea  stealing 
dowly  over  his  countenance,  climbing  up  by  little  and  little  with  a 
painful  process  till  it  cleared  up  at  last  to  the  fulness  of  a  twilight 
conception— its  highest  meridian.  He  seemed  to  keep  back  his 
intellect  as  some  have  had  the  power  to  retard  their  pulsation.  The 
balloon  takes  less  time  in  filling  than  it  took  to  cover  the  expansion 
of  his  broad  moony  face  over  all  its  quarters  with  expression.  A 
Shimmer  of  understanding  would  appear  in  a  comer  of  his  eye,  and 
for  lack  of  fuel  go  out  again.  A  part  of  his  forehead  would  catch 
a  little  intelligence,  and  be  a  long  time  in  communicating  it  to  the 
remainder." 

Dodd  died  in  September  1796.  He  had  not  taken  formal  leave 
of  his  profession,  but  it  seemed  to  be  understood  that  he  had  com- 
pleted his  career  as  an  actor.  He  appeared  for  the  last  time  at 
Dmry  Lane  Theatre  on  the  13th  June  1796,  when  he  played  Kecksey 
in  the  farce  of  the  "  Irish  Widow."  Some  few  weeks  before  he  had 
taken  his  last  benefit,  appearing  as  Acres  in  "The  Rivals,"  Mrs. 
Jordan  being  the  Lydia  Languish  of  the  night  For  the  benefit  of 
that  actress  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  had  been  presented,  when  she 
essayed  the  part  of  the  heroine  for  the  first  and  only  time,  and  Dodd 
undertook  the  character  of  Mercutio.  In  his  last  season  he  had 
^  ventured  to  appear  as  Polonius,  and  had  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  audience  by  reason  of  his  impersona- 
tion of  Adam  Winterton  in  "The  Iron  Chest"  of  Colman  the 
younger.  The  play  had  failed,  for  Kemble  had  been  seriously  indis- 
posed, suffering  from  asthma  and  from  the  opiates  he  had  taken  to 
quell  its  distresses,  and  a  "  soporific  monotony "  had  characterised 
^  performance ;  he  had  deferred  until  the  last  moment  appealing  to 
the  forbearance  of  the  house  and  apologising  for  the  infirmity  of  his 
health.  Meantime  Dodd  had  been  a  kind  of  scapegoat;  the 
•ttdience  had  found  his  prattle  to  be  tedious,  "  the  scene  in  which  he 
^  engaged  being  much  too  long,"  as  Colman  confessed  in  his  pre- 
ficc  to  the  play  y  disapprobation  was  loudly  expressed,  "  the  audience 
pew  completely  soured,  and  once  completely  soured  everything 
naturally  went  wrong ;  ...  the  public  were  testifying  their  disgust  at 
the  piece  through  the  medium  of  poor  Dodd."  It  was  hard  to  hiss 
the  old  actor  in  his  last  season,  and  for  errors  that  were  not  of  his 
^oaamtdag-    His  voice  was  weak,  but  was  usually  adeqvialt  oynxv^Xo 
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the  skill  of  his  elocution ;  the  new  Dniry  Lane  Theatre  of  1794, 
howev^er,  was  built  on  an  enlarged  scale  that  was  trying  to  Dodd's 
refined  and  artistic  histrionic  method.  He  was  naore  at  home  in  the 
smaller  area  of  Gajiick's  Dniry  Lane.  Large  theatres  demand 
exaggeration  of  tone,  expression,  and  action  that  the  player  may  fell 
into  perspective  and  assume  due  proportion  upon  the  stage.  Without 
doubt  he  u'as  mortified  at  being  selected  for  the  point  of  censure  ill 
the  representation  of  ^  The  Iron  Chest ; "  perhaps  he  was  thus  cod- 
firmed  in  his  resolution  to  quit  the  scene  altogether  at  an  early  date 
Boaden  writes  of  the  performance  :  *'  It  is  for  the  author  to  judge 
how  far  he  may  choose  to  ventm^  the  exhibition  of  second  childhood, 
which  can  neither  amuse  nor  be  laughed  at ;  but  never  did  I  see 
more  perfect  acting  than  the  old  Adam  "Winterton  of  Dodd.  Fawcett* 
who  succeeded  hira,  forced  out  effect  by  a  shrill  strong  tone  of  voice 
and  an  occasional  testiness  ;  but  he  was  not  aged  nor  smooth  In  tk 
part;* 

James  William  Dodd  was  bom  in  London,  it  is  believed,  about 
the  year  1740.  He  came  of  respectable  parents;  his  father  was 
a  hairdresser;  and  some  education  he  received  at  a  grammar 
school  which  then  existed  in  Holbom.  He  became  stage-stmck  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  having  obtained  great  applause  from  a 
schoolboy  performance  of  the  jiart  of  Davus  in  tlie  **  Andria "  of 
Terence.  At  sixteen  he  was  a  member  of  a  strolling  company,  and 
played  Roderigo  before  a  Sheffield  audience.  At  this  time  he  filled 
with  satisfaction  to  himself  any  part  that  was  offered  to  him,  and 
even  undertook  the  chief  characters  in  the  tragic  repertory.  FroW 
Sheffield  he  proceeded  to  Norwich,  where  he  sojourned  some  timCi 
toiling  hard  as  a  theatrical  servant  of  all  work.  Presently  he  secured 
an  engagement  at  the  Bath  Theatre^  and  there  decided  that  his 
future  efforts  should  be  limited  to  comedy.  His  success  was  indi^' 
putable,  and  in  those  days  some  stress  was  laid  upon  the  approbatiol* 
of  the  genteel  and  fashionable  and  fastidious  audiences  of  Bath 
London  was  but  a  short  distance  from  llie  player  who  had  prospered 
at  Bath.  Upon  the  good  report  it  would  seem  of  Dr,  Hoadly,  th< 
author  of  "  The  Suspicious  Husband,"  Dodd  was  soon  engaged  at  1 
respectable  salary  by  Messrs.  Garrick  and  lacy.  His  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  of  Dniry  Lane  Theatre  took  place  on  October  3rdj 
1765,  Faddlc»  in  the  comedy  of  "The  Foundling,"  being  his  fir^ 
partj  and  promptly  he  won  the  good  opinion  of  the  London  publicj 
Among  the  other  parts  allotted  to  him  during  his  first  season 
Dniry  Lane  were  Shakespeare's  Osric,  Slender,  and  Roderigo  *  Jads 
Meggot  m    ''The  Suspicious  Husband/'   \\\^  ^vTie  Gentleman 
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He  V'  Sir  Harry  Wildair  and  Sir  Novelty  Fashion  ;  Marplot  in 
*  Tbe  Busy  Body  \ "  Alexis  in  **  All  for  Love  ;  "  and  Sparkish  in 
'The  Country  Wife.*' 

Garrick  is  said  to  have  selected  characters  for  the  new  actor  well 
suited  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius,  and  likely  to  exhibit  his  merits 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  was  quickly  perceived  that  he  was  a 
thoroughly  original  artist,  that  \\\  the  representation  of  certam  types 
of  foppishness  and  fatuity  he  was  quite  unrivalled.  **  There  were 
many  parts  of  low  comedy,"  writes  a  biographer,  **and  in  singing  pieces, 
|in  which  he  was  very  useful  ;  but  as  a  coxcomb  he  stood  for  many 
alone  ;  his  voice,  manner,  and  above  all  his  figure,  were  happily 
iited  to  ejtpress  the  Hght  vivacity  so  necessary  to  complete  that 
cter/*  He  first  appeared,  it  may  be  noted,  during  the  season 
tick's  introduction  of  a  new  method  of  lighting  the  stage 
DiTowed  from  the  continental  theatres.  The  six  heavy  chandeliers 
suspended  over  the  stage,  each  containing  twelve  candles  in  brass 
sockets,  were  thenceforth  dispensed  mth.  The  stage  was  lit  by 
lamps  not  visible  to  the  audience.  "Taking  away  the  candle  rings 
and  lighting  from  behind — the  only  advantage  we  have  discovered 
from  Mr  Garrick's  tour  abroad '' — so  writes  a  critic  of  that  period. 

For  thirty  years  Dodd  remained  a  member  of  the  Drury  Lane 
company,  and  faithful  to  the  class  of  impersonation  for  which  nature 
seemed  to  have  particularly  qualified  him.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
he  was  the  last  of  the  fops  whose  line  commenced  with  CoUey  Gibber. 
It  was  no  doubt  true,  as  Elia  wrote  sadly,  that  few  remembered. 
tbe  deceased  actor.  He  had  slipped  out  of  recollection  because  the 
characters  in  which  he  so  distinguished  himself  had  disappeared  from 
society,  had  ceased  therefore  to  interest  upon  the  stage,  or  were 
only  valued  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  as  curious  specimens 
of  a  departed  state  of  existence.  His  fops  and  fribbles  were  essen- 
tially creatures  of  the  eighteenth  century,  having  little  in  common 
with  the  gallant  coxcombs  of  the  Elizabethan  stage.  These  are  fan- 
tastic enough,  Euphuists  in  their  speech,  and  inclining  to  the  super- 
fine in  tastes  and  dress,  but  they  are  rarely  aflflicted  with  the  effemi- 
nacy and  insipidity  which  characterise  the  Cibberian  exquisites, 
although  the  **  certain  lord  "  whose  bald  unjointed  chat  so  annoyed 
[Hotspur — 

For  it  made  irie  n)ad 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 
And  talk  so  like  a  wailing-gentlewoman — 

'  ouiy  perhapi  be  cited  as  an  instance  to  the  contrary.    There  fe  \\\\\^ 
r<^tmbbncc,  however,  between  the  Mercutio  or  evetv  \V\e  \jQLC\<a  «ai 
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Shakespeare  and  the  Novelty  Fashions,  the  Courtly  Nides,  \ 
Fopling  Flutters  of  later  generations.     In   Hugh  Kelly's  poem  % 
**Thespis"  Dodd  is  censured  for  his  **want  of  all  exterior  weig 
which  unfitted  hira  for  characters  of  a  manly  sort : 

When  on  those  parts  he  fatally  will  strike, 
Which  urge  no  scorn,  and  furnish  no  dislike; 
There,  all  his  rich  inanity  misplaced^ 
Disgusts  alike  our  judgniem  and  our  laste; 
Ther*!  he  provokes  our  ridicule  or  rage. 
And  niells  our  Wildair  down  into  a  page. 

His  diminutive  person  is  thus  described : 

Blest  with  the  happiest  nothingness  of  form 

Which  nature  e'er  with  being  strove  to  warm. 

On  lifers  just  scale  scarce  capable  to  stand, 

A  kind  of  mandrake  in  creation's  hand, 

See  Dodd  in  all  his  tininess  of  state,     .     ,     . 

Framed  At  his  birth  a  coxcomb  lor  the  stage, 

He  soars  the  foremost  fribble  of  the  age, 

And  struck  by  chance  on  some  t^r^ious  plan, 

A  mere,  nice,  prim  epitome  of  man. 

In  every  coinage  of  the  poet's  brain, 

W^ho  blends  alike  the  worthless  and  the  vain,  &c. 

Another  satirist,  styling  himself  Sir  Nicholas  Nipclose,  Bart^  m 
poem  called  "  The  Theatres/'  1772,  writes  of  the  actor : 

Who  trips  it  jaunty  o*er  the  sprightly  scene, 
A  pretty,  pert,  significant  Pan  line  ? 
Dodd,  who  gives  pleasure  both  to  ears  and  eyes, 
Tho*  duodecimo  of  human  size* 

A  later  critic,  Anthony  Pasquin^  in  his  '*  Children  of  ThespiSi*^ 
scribes  Dodd  as  he  appeared  towards  the  close  of  his  career  :j 

Behold  sprightly  Dodd  amble  light  o'er  the  stage, 
And  mimic  young  fops  in  despite  of  his  age. 
Poising  his  cane  'iwixt  hiii  finger  and  thumb,     .     ,     , 
With  a  vacant  os /rant is  and  confident  air, 
The  minikin  manikin  prates  debonair,     .     *     . 
And  varies  in  nought  from  our  grandmothers*  beaus 
But  the  curls  on  his  pate  and  the  cut  of  Ms  clothes. 

His  Mercutio  is  condemned,  and  he  could  hardly  have 
Mercutio*     To  other  of  his  impersonations  much  praise  is  awat4 

Yel  his  Drugger  dcHes  the  stem  critters  detection, 
And  his  Aguecheck  touches  the  edge  of  perfection. 

Mrs.  Mathews,  the  widow  of  the  elder  comedian  of  th 
has  described  Dodd  as  a  decided  fop  both  on  and  off  the  staga^ 
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was  dignified    of  demeanour,  for    he   piqued  himself  upon    his 
taknts  and  quality  as  an  actor,  and  considered  he  was  entitled  to 
general  respect  alike  for  his  public  services  and  his  private  virtues ; 
he  was  proud  of  his  profession,  and  valued  the  means  whereby  he 
existed  scarcely  less  than  his  existence  itselE     No  doubt  his  pom- 
pousness  of  manner  contrasted  curiously  with  his  physical  insignifi- 
cance.   His  "  white,  calf-like,  stupid  face,"  as  Dr.  Hoadly  called  it, 
bis  dancing-master  gait,  that  seemed  to  combine  stalking  with  trip- 
ping, his  rotund  body,  supported  by  short  though   shapely  legs, 
always  clad  in  silk  stockings,  must  have  presented  a  certain  ludicrous- 
ness  of  aspect     He  dressed  with  invariable  daintiness.     His  coat 
was  oftentimes  of  scarlet ;  his  hair  was  much  frizzed  and  powdered, 
the  long  queue  doubled  and  twisted  until  it  rested  between  his 
shoulders  in  the  form  of  a  door-knocker ;  his  little  feet  encased  in 
neat  shoes  of  Spanish  leather,  secured  by  costly  buckles.     He  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "  prince  of  pink  heels  and  the  soul  of  empty  emi- 
nence."   Miss  Pope  was  wont  to  say  that  no  one  could  take  a  pinch 
Of  snuff  like  Dodd.    The  amateurs  of  his  time  dwell  also  upon  the  air 
of  complacent  superiority  with  which  he  applied  the  quintessence  of 
roses  to  his  nose,  upon  the  deportment  which  bespoke  the  "  sweet 
effeminacy  of  his  person,  upon  his  profuse  display  of  muslin  and  lace 
in  his  cravat,  frills,  and  ruffles."     "  One  excellence  I  observe  in  him," 
[     writes  Dr.  Hoadly  from  Bath  in  1765,  "he  is  not  in  a  hurry,  and 
[•    his  pauses  are  sensible  and  filled  with  proper  action  and  looks."     He 
I     vas  remarkably  composed  at  all  times ;  "  an  entertaining  companion," 
says  Michael  Kelly,  "  very  fond  of  convivial  meetings ;  he  knew  a 
I     ^t  number  of  comic  songs,  and  was  renomme  for  recounting  good 
stories,  although  it  must  be  confessed  they  were  somewhat  of  the 
longest"      In  regard  to  his  prolixity  it  is  jocosely  recorded  that 
^^ning  at  midnight  to  relate  a  story  of  a  journey  he  had  taken  to 
^th,  it  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  he  had  arrived  at 
devizes !    The  company  prepared  to  separate,  in  spite  of  Dodd's 
entreaties  that  they  would  remain,  for  he  could  not  bear  his  stories  to 
^  curtailed.     "  Don't  go  yet,"  he  cried  ;  **  stop  and  hear  it  out ; 
^  promise  you  1*11  make  it  entertaining." 

A  singer  of  taste  and  skill,  if  of  limited  power,  Dodd  was  a 
instant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Anacreontic  Society  held  at 
^  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand.  In  the  early  part  of 
^^  evening  much  excellent  music  was  performed,  Cramer  leading  a 
^['ong  band  of  stringed  instruments.  The  company,  mainly  con- 
'^^ting  of  bankers,  merchants,  and  wealthy  citizens,  then  retired  lo  a 
^e  room  wherein  supper  was  provided.    Supper  concluded,  o\d 
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Charles  Batinister  was  wont  to  deliver,  with  powerful  effect,  ihe 
special  song  of  the  Society,  '^  Anacreon  in  Heaven."     Then  followed 
favourite  catches  and  glees  sung  by  Webbe,  Danby,  Dignura,  Hobbj, 
Sedgwick,  Suett,  and  others,  relieved  by  some  of  Dodds  Iknom 
songs*     The  members  of  the  Society  greatly  valued  the  actor,  iutl 
always  lent  liberal  support  to  his  benefits.     *'  I  passed  many  delightfd 
evenings  in  this  Society/'  writes   Kelly.     "  I   deeply  regretted  m 
death  of  roy  poor  friend  Dodd,  and  with  true  sorrow  followed  his 
remains  to  the  grave.     He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  th* 
School  of  Garrick,  and  always  spoke  of  his  great  master  with 
highest  veneration  and  respect."    The  School  of  Garrick,  it  may 
noted,  was  a  club  in  honour  of  his  menior>%  formed  of  the  playeii 
who  had  been  his  contemporaries.     1'he  meetings  were  limited 
the  theatrical  season,  and  held  but  once  in  each  month.    As  ihc  ol 
actors  departed,  their  places  were  filled  by  younger  members*    Kin| 
Dodd,  Moody,   Parsons,  and  the  two  Bannisters  were  among 
founders   of  the   institution  \    Mathews,   Suett,   and    Dowton 
among  the  new  members.     **  It  was,  of  all  the  societies  I  have  ev 
been  in/'  says  Kelly,  "  perhaps  the  most  agreeable ;  nothing  could 
surpass  it  for  wit,  pleasantr)^  good  humour,  and  brotherly  love.' 
School   of  Garrick,   however,  did   not   long  survive  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Though  Dodd  played  Acres  with  great  success,  **  looking 
blankly  divested  of  all  meaning  or  resolutely  expressive  of  none,' 
the  part  had  been  sustained  in  the  first  instance  by  QuicL  Dodd, 
however,  rendered  very  important  aid  to  the  representation  rfj 
Sheridan's  plays.  He  was  the  original  impersonator  of  Sir  Benjami 
Backbite  in  "  The  School  for  Scandal,'*  and  of  Mr.  Dangle  in 
Critic  /'  and  when  Sheridan  altered  '*  The  Relapse  "  into  "  The  Tri| 
to  Scarborough ''' — the  play-bill  was  headed  "  never  acted/'  as  tlioi 
the  comedy  were  altogether  new,  and  "  The  Relapse  "  had  not 
acted  only  a  few  years  before— the  character  of  Lord  Foppington  was 
,  assigned  to  Dodd  Lord  Foppington  is  one  of  those  characters 
I  whose  popularity  leads  to  their  appearance  in  several  plays.  In  thai 
^H  respect  he  was  the  Falstaff  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  first 
^1  seen  as  the  Sir  Novelty  Fashion  of  Gibber's  '*  Love's  Last  Shift,  or 
P  the  Fool  in  Fashion/'  claiming  descent,  without  doubt,  from  the  Sir 
^^  Fopling  Flutter  of  Etherege  and  the  Sir  Courtly  Nice  of  001*11^ 
^H  Afterwards,  in  bis  **  Careless  Husband/'  Gibber  had  raised  Sir  Novelty 
I  to  the  Peerage  as  Lord  Foppington.  Vanbrugh,  in  his  **  Relapse,  or 
I  Virtue  in  Danger/'  which  professed  to  be  a  sequel  to  *'  Love's  Last 
[       Sb\%'^  je-introduced  Lord  Foppington,    The  lapse  of  eighty  years 
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considerable  difference  in  the  general  view  of  manners  and 

Js.     Yanbnigh  believed  his  comedy  to  be  so  free  from  offence 

hat  he  held  no  woman  of  a  real  reputation  in  town  could  think  it  an 

at  to  her  prayer-book  to  lay  the   innocent  play  upon  the  same 

■  with  it     However,  it  was  felt  tliat  the  work  needed  considerable 

modification  when  Sheridan  look  it  in  hand  and  re-named  it  **  ATrip 

I  Scarborough," 

Dodd  had  played  Sir  Novelty  Fashion  and  the  Lord  Fopping- 
ton  of  the  *' Careless  Husband;"  he  had  not,  however,  appeared 

K5    Vanbriigh's    Lord    Foppington  until    after    Sheridan    operated 
pan   the    part*     Sir   Novelty  sets    forth  his  own   character  with 
real  preciseness  in  **  Love's  T^st  ShifL"  "  In  the  first  place,  raadam." 
e  avows  to  Narcissa  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Wisewoud,  **  I  was 
I  the  first  person  in  England  that  was  complimented  with  the  name  of 
bcju,  which  is  a  title  I  prefer  before  right  honourable;  for  that  may 
pc  inherited,  but  this  I  extort  from  the  whole  nation  by  my  surprising 
Inicn  and  unexampled  gallantry.    Then  another  thing,  madam*  it  has 
teen  observed  that  I  have  been  eminently  successful  in  those  fashions 
1  have  recommended  to  the  town ;  and  I  don't  question  but  this 
xerf  suit  will  raise  as  many  riband- weavers  as  ever  the  clipping  or 
meltifig  trade  did  goldsmiths,  ...  In   short,  madam,  the   cravat 
imngs,  the  garter,  the  centurine,  bardash,  the  steinkirk,  the  large 
botton,  the  long  sleeve,  the  plume  and  full  peruque,  were  all  created, 
cried  down,  or  revived  by  me.     In  a  word,  madam,  there  has  never 
been  an>lhing  particularly  taking  or  agreeable  for  these  ten  years 
past,  but  your  humble  servant  was  the  author  of  it  •  .  .  Then  you 
^^nust  know  my  coach  and  equipages  are  as  well  known  as  myself,  and 
^ftince  the  conveniency  of  two  play-houses  I  have  a  better  opportunity 
^  of  showing  them.     For  between  every  act— w^hisk! — I  am  gone  from 
^_one  to  the  other.     Oh,  what  pleasure  it  is  at  a  good  play  to  go  out 
^■before  half  an  act's  done  !^'  "Why  at  a  good  play?  "asks  Narcissa.  **0h, 
^noadam,  it  looks  particular,  and  gives  the  whole  audience  an  oppor- 
Vltmit)rof  loming  upon  me  at  once.     Then  do  they  conclude  I  have 
flome  extraordinary  business,  or  a  fine  woman  to  go  to  at  least     And 
then  again  it  shows  my  contempt  of  what  the  dull  town  thiuks  their 
I      dtiefcsi  diversion.     But  if  I  do  stay  a  play  out  1  always  sit  wnth  my 
l^n^ack  to  the  stage.  .  .  .  Then  everj-body  ivill  imagine  I  have  been  tired 
'^H^ib  it  t)efore;  or  that  I  am  jealous  who  talks  to  who  in  the  king's 
^^^Hl     And  thus,  madam,  do  I  take  more  pains  to  preserve  a  public 
reputation  than  ever  any  lady  look,  after  the  smallpox,  to  preserve 
^wbcT  complexion/'    This  recital  is  c\ost\y  imitated  in  l\\e  aceoviivV  o^  ' 
^■bis  roanncr  of  life  furnished  by  Lord  Foppington  in  "The  'R.eVa^^^  -** 
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Sir  Benjamm  Backbite  is  an  exquisite  of  a  much  later  date,  ii 
may  be  classed  among  the  Macaronis  who  came  in  vogue  about 
1 770 — ^**  travelled  young  men  who  wear  long  curls  and  spying  gl 
as  Walpole  describes  them.     They  had  made  the  grand  tour, 
eaten  macaroni  in  Italy  with  an  affected  zest,  and  returned  home 
full  of  vices  and  follies,  to  form  themselves  into  a  club  called  aft 
the  dish  they  pretended  to  esteem.     Sir  Benjamin's  epigram  u 
Lady    Betty    Curricle's  ponies— which  are  likened  to  Macaroi 
'^  their  legs  are  so  slim  and  their  tails   arc  so  long  " — has  lost 
point  in  these  later  times.     But  the  Macaronis  delighted  in  ecccn 
costumes;  their  limbs  were  very  tightly  fitted^  and  looked  sHm 
consequence,  while  their  queues  were  of  prodigious  length — '*  fi' 
pounds  of  hair  they  wear  behind,  the  ladies  to  delight,  01"  says 
comic  song  of  the  period ;  it  was  their  proud  object,  indeed, 
carry  to  the   utmost   every  description    of  dissipation,  to   exceed 
in  effeminacy  of  manner  and  modish  novelty  of  dress.     The  Maca* 
Toni  Club  was  as  the  Crockford's  or  the  Watier*s  of  a  subsequent 
reign,  and  perished  at  last  of  its  own  excesses.    Viscount  Bolingbrokc 
writes  to  George  Selwyn,  in  Paris,  in  regard  to  a  new  suit  of  pi 
velvet — that  is,  without  gold  or  silver  trimmings— he  wishes  Le  Di 
the  famous  French  tailor,  to  make  for  him  :  "a  small  pattern  seems 
be  the  reigning  taste  amongst  the   Macaronis  at  Almacks,  and 
therefore  what  I^ord  B.  chooses.     I^  Due,  however,  must  be  di 
to  make  the  clothes  bigger  than  the  generality  of  Macaronis, 
Lord  B.'s  shoulders  have  lately  gro^n  ver)^  broad.     As  to  the 
ness  of  the  sleeves  and  length  of  the  waist,  Lord  B.  desires  them 
be  outrk^  that  he  may  exceed  any  ISIacaroni  now  about  town, 
become  the  object  of  their  envy."     Dodd,  as  Sir  Benjamin  Backbil 
seems  to  have  furnished  a  perfect  portrait  of  a   coxcomb  of 
Macaroni  type. 

The  limits  of  Dodd's  histrionic  capacity  beuig  coniiiciered, 
list  of  chamcters  he  sustained   is  surf>risingly  ample.     He  persoi 
ated  the  fops  and  the  imbeciles,  young  and  old,  of  comedy 
farce.     In  addition  to  the  Shakespearian  parts  already  ment  - 
appeared  as  Clotcn,  as  Gratiano,  as  Launce,  as  Elbow,  as 
on  the  occasion  of  his  benefit  he  even   undertook   the  pai 
Richard  11 L     He  was  famous  as  Master  Stephen  in  **  Kvfr'  ^^ 
his  Humour,"  as  Abel  Drugger  in  the  "  Alchemist"    Amoi 
his  characters  may  be  enumerated  Jerry  Sneak  and  Jerry  Bi 
Watty  Cockney  in  "The   Romp/*  ^xxxCi  Master  Johnny  in 
Schoolboy/*  Jessamy  in  ''Lionel  and  Clarissa/'  and  Ben  in 
^or   Love/*    Humphry    Guhbin,  Tallk,    CoutiV  ISk^ffiwixv 
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Scribble,  Brisk,  Sorub,  Lord  Trinket,  Sir  Harry  Flutter,  Sir  Brilliant 
Fashion,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Dove. 

He  was  known  popularly  as  Jemmy  Dodd,  and  was  no  doubt 
bdieved,  with  other  favourite  comedians,  to  carry  into  private  life  the 
merriment  and  facetiousness  which  attached  to  his  public  career — 
to  be  as  ludicrous  and  diverting  off  the  stage  as  he  was  on  it     Lamb 
relates  of  his  merry  friend  Jem  White — the  author  of  "  FalstafTs 
Letters"  and  the  originator  of  the  Chimney  Sweeps'  Suppers  in 
&nithfield — ^that  having  seen  Dodd  play  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  and 
meeting  him  the  next  day  in  Fleet  Street,  he  was  irresistibly  impelled 
to  take  oflf  his  hat  to  the  actor  and  salute  him  as  the  identical  knight 
of  the  preceding  evening  with  a  "  Save  you,  Sir  Andrew ! "    Dodd,  it 
seems,  by  no  means  disconcerted  at  this  unusual  address  from  a 
stranger,  with  a  courteous  half-rebuking  wave  of  his  hand,  put  him 
off  with  an  "Away,  ^^/!"    And  in  presence  of  the  old  actor  in 
•'the  serious  walks  "  of  Gray's  Inn — where  he  was  perhaps  "  divest- 
ing himself  of  many  scenic    and    some    real    vanities — ^weaning 
himself  from  the  frivolity  of  the  lesser  and  the  greater  theatres — 
doing  gentle  penance  for  a  life  of  no  very  reprehensible  fooleries — 
taking  oflf  by  degrees  the  buflfoon  mask  which  he  might  feel  he  had 
,  worn  too  long,  and  rehearsing  for  a  more  solemn  cast  of  part " — 
Hia  accused  himself  in  that  he  had  laughed  at  a  face  that  once 
seemed  so  vacantly  foolish  and  was  now  so  sadly  thoughtful.     "  Was 
this  the  face,  manly,  sober,  intelligent,  which  I  had  so  often  despised, 
fflade  mocks  at,  made  merry  with  ?      The  remembrance  of  the 
fcedoms  I  had  taken  with  it  came  upon  me  with  a  reproach  of 
insult    I  could  have  asked  it  pardon.     I  thought  it  looked  upon 
ffle  with  a  sense  of  injury.    There  is  something  strange  as  well  as 
sad  m  seeing  actors — your  pleasant  fellows  particularly — subjected 
to  and  suffering  the  common  lot;  their  fortunes,  their  casualties, 
their  deaths,  seem  to  belong  to  the  scene,   their  actions    to  be 
amenable  to  poetic  justice  only.     We  can  hardly  connect  them  with 
inore  awful  responsibilities." 

Dodd  died  and  left  no  successor.  The  traditions  of  Gibber's 
fcps  departed  with  him.  The  clouded  cane,  the  china  snuffbox, 
the  essence  of  bergamot,  the  protuberances  of  endless  muslin  and 
j^  all  the  appurtenances  of  coxcombry  of  the  old  school,  were 
"^terred  in  his  grave.  "  How  it  happened  I  do  not  know,"  writes 
Boaden,  "but  no  actor  seems  to  have  made  Dodd  his  model." 
^win,  when  about  to  appear  as  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  took  his 
•^t  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  expressly  to  study  Dodd's  performance 
of  the  part.    On  going  out  Edwin  observed  to  a  friend,  "  ll  *\s  mdi^^^ 
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perfection.  Something  I  hope  to  do  with  the  part,  but  I  cannot 
touch  him  in  his  own  way."  Boaden  pronounced  Edwin's  pcrfonn- 
ance  to  be,  like  all  he  did,  quite  irresistible ;  but  he  hastened  to  add, 
"  the  smoothness,  the  native  imbecility  of  Dodd  were  transcendent 
Edwin  could  not  entirely  reach  that  paragon  of  folly." 

Dodd  was  a  student  of  dramatic  literature,  and  a  collector  of 
early  editions  at  a  time  when  prices  were  low — for  the  passion  of  book- 
collecting  was  not  yet  at  its  full.  His  large  and  valuable  libtaifi 
dispersed  at  his  death,  realised  more  than  thrice  its  original  coit 
The  sale,  conducted  by  the  predecessors  of  the  house  of  Sothcbjt 
Co.«  lasted  nine  days.  Dodd  also  cherished  an  odd  fancy  for  collect- 
ing the  warlike  implements  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

Dr.  Hoadly,  writing  to  Garrick  from  Bath  in  1765,  reported  veqf 
favourably  of  Mrs.  Dodd.  "  A  very  genteel  sensible  woman,  fit  tofll 
any  part  of  high  life,  especially  if  written  with  any  sensibility  and 
tenderness.  .  .  .  The  affected  drawl  of  Lady  Dainty  became  her 
much,  and  in  Mrs.  Oakley  I  could  not  see  a  fault.  She  was  not  a 
moment  out  of  the  character,  and  amazingly  proper  and  ready  in  die 
repartee.  .  .  .  After  all,  I  wish  that  these  excellences  may  not  be 
almost  totally  lost  for  want  of  that  force  of  voice  requisite  to  pienc 

all  parts  of  a  large  and  crowded  theatre She  is  tall,  aol 

made  no  bad  figure  in  breeches.  ...  I  suppose  she  must  sing 
tolerably  at  least,  for  she  plays  Polly  to  his  Macheath,  which  they  s^ 
is  excellent"  Mrs.  Dodd  did  not  appear  on  the  London  stagCf 
however,  or  failed  to  make  much  impression  there. 

John  Taylor,  in  "  Records  of  My  Life,"  mentions  that  Dodd 
"  supported  an  aged  father  with  filial  affection,"  and  gave  a  good 
education  to  his  son  who  entered  the  Church. 

DUTTON  COOX. 
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F,  as  a  poet  of  no  mean  authority  has  told  us,  it  is  the  way  of 
poets  to  •*  learn  in  sufiering  what  they  teach  in  song,"  no  motto 
more  appropriate  could  be  chosen  to  introduce  the  narrative  of  the 
site  Frendi  poet  Alfred  de  Musset's  melancholy  and  yet  distin- 
itstied  career.  Poet,  dramatist,  and  critic,  his  name  was  a  power  in 
ench  literature  upwards  of  a  generation  ago.  Twenty  years  have 
&psed  since  his  death,  and  it  is  but  a  few  months  since  his  bio- 
iphy  was  fully  given  to  the  public  by  his  elder  brother  Paul.  The 
lUy  of  DeMussetleft  traces  of  itself,  during  the  last  four  centuries, 
I  the  history  of  that  part  of  France  which  h'cs  around  Blois  and  Ven* 
Sme,  where  it  once  possessed  patrimonial  estates  bearing  the  chi- 
llis names  of  Courtoisie  and  Bonne  Aventure.  The  poet's  father 
pictor  was  for  many  years  a  civil  servant  of  the  State,  in  the  War  and 
loTne  Ofifices,  Soon  after  the  Restoration,  a  suspicion  of  liberal 
inciples  cost  him  his  place,  and  he  then  employed  himself  in  literary 
pursuits,  till  the  turn  in  the  wheel  again  restored  him  to  office,  which 
Me  retained  till  his  death.  His  wife's  family  name  was  Desherbiers, 
Hpd  she  seems  to  have  possessed  rare  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  To 
Bs  mother,  we  are  tpld,  Alfi*ed  owed  his  keen  sensibility  and  his  elo- 
^^ent  command  of  language. 

Alfred,  the  second  son  of  this  marriage,  was  born  in  Paris, 
December  1810.  Among  several  anecdotes  of  his  childhood  there  is 
one  to  this  effect :  at  the  age  of  three  years  he  was  given  a  pair  of 
new  red  shoes  ;  after  they  had  been  put  on  his  feet,  the  child  was  dc- 

Ened  longer  than  he  liked  by  the  operation  of  combing  his  luxuriant 
r1s,and,  dancing  with  eager  impatience,  he  at  last  cried  out,  **  Make 
ste,  then,  mamma,  or  my  new  shoes  will  be  growing  old !  "     Like 
the  Italian  sculptor  Canova,  Alfred  was  in  love  before  he  was  five* 
^The  lady  was  a  country-cousin  of  his  own,  and,  of  course,  a  good 
nany  years  older  ;  but  his  feelings  about  her  were  so  acute  that  the 
ctual  marriage  of  Cl<51ie  had  to  be  kept  concealed  for  a  while  from 
precocious  child.     The  practical  result  of  the  incident  was  to 
I  a  spur  to  his  acquisition  of  reading  and  writing,  in  order  that 
might  correspond  with  his  lady-love.     In  later  yeats>  as  tcv\^X\i^ 
J. it  aD  dk'daway  into  a  lasting  cousinly  friendship.    Matia.m^ 
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Moulin  went  up  to  Paris  to  witness  her  cousin's  reception  into  the 
French  Academy, 

Alfred  was,  at  first,  sent  for  a  short  time  as  a  day-scholar  to  an  estab- 
lishment where  Paul  was  a  boarder  %  and  after  that  the  brothers  were 
educated  at  home  under  a  private  tutor.  This  arrangement,  which 
lasted  a  year  or  two,  procured  for  them  greater  liberty  in  theif  fa- 
vourite line  of  reading,  as  well  as  of  amusement,  tlmn  if  they  had  been 
bound  by  the  less  flexible  rules  of  a  pubHc  school 

Oriental  tales,  such  as  the  **  Thousand  and  One  Nights/*  they  not 
only  devoured,  but  turned  into   Httle  comedies.     Talismans  were 
found  hidden  in  their  pockets,  magic  rings  dropped  from  their  sleeves, 
to  the  great  displeasure  of  their  tutor,  and  the  interruption  of  more 
serious,  if  not  more  useful,  studies.     A  happy  summer  was  spent  at 
an  old  country  house,  Des  Ciignets,  near  the  forest  of  Carnelle,  where 
lessons  and  play  seem  to  have  gone  on  in  company  tlirough  the  en- 
tire day.     The  tutor  was  a  young  man,  and  he  and  his  boys  passed 
most  of  their  time  in  the  open  air.     He  taught  them  history  while 
they  were  taking  their  walks,  and  Italian  by  conversing  with  theroitt' 
that  language.     When  his  pupils  were  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  he  handed 
them  his  pocket  dictionary.     His  method  of  giving  geography  lessons 
was  excellent.     Stories  of  Magellan,  Vasco  di  Gama,  and  Captain 
Cook  were  made  agreeable  episodes  in  less  attractive  matters^  and 
the  study  became  a  pleasure.     The  boys  learnt  as  much  as  tbejf 
afterguards  did,  during  a  similar  period,  at  college,  and  with  far  more 
facility.     After  some  months  of  this  delightful  country  freedom,  tbe 
return  to  the  comparative  confinement  of  life  in  Paris  had  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  nervous  temperament  of  Alfred.     Sheer  want  of  space 
and  air  made  him  at  times  almost  mad*     In  one  day  he  smashed 
drawing-room  mirror  with  a  billiard  ball,   snipped  into  fragments  I 
new  set  of  curtains,  and  stuck  a  large  red  wafer   on  a  valuably 
map  of  Europe,  in  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean.     Discursivi 
private  reading  went  on  as  before.      Tasso*s  Poem  was  devoured 
as   were   "  Orlando   Furioso,"    "  Amadis,"   "  Pierre    de   Provencej" 
and  similar  works.     Many  of  the  scenes  in  them  were  acted  by  thi 
boys  and  a  companion  who  joined  them.     Their  young  heads  we» 
filled  with  deeds  of  prowess,  with  battles  and  single  combats.     Oddl 
enough,  they  turned  the  leaf  when  the  paladins  began  to  make  lov^ 
the  interlude  was  felt  to  be  an  interruption  to  the  nobler  functions 
mediaeval  knights.      They  invented  a  mode  of  carrying    on  thi 
game,   even  during  the  hours  of  school.     On  every  page  of  th 
Latin  dictionary  they  had  inscribed  the  name  of  a  famous  knigb 
ThG  hoy  who  had  a  word  to  look  up  took  x\\e  tv^xme  oC  \.\xe  knight 
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he  page  he  wanted  ;  if  his  brother  Iiappened  to  find  on  his  page  the 
'name  of  another  knight  of  renown  superior  to  the  first  (according  to 
a  list  they  had  drawn  up),  then  the  finder  of  the  better  man  was  the 
winner  for  that  turn ;  and  so  the  little  game  went  on  under  the  very 
nose  of  the  tutor.  One  day,  when  he  himself  happened  to  want  the 
dictionary^  his  turning  up  the  page  on  which  the  name  of  the  traitor 
GaneloD  had  been  inscribed  excited  in  his  pupils  a  fit  of  inextin- 
guishable laughter 

In  his  tenth  year  Alfred  became  a  day  scholar  in  the  Colle'ge 
Henri  IV.  He  soon  rose  to  the  top  of  his  fonii,  and  with  little 
trouble  managed  to  keep  the  place  of  honour  His  companions, 
who  were  all  of  them  older  than  he,  resented  his  superiority,  and  for 
a  while  made  his  life  miserable  by  bullying,  out  of  school.  At 
home,  a  copy  of  *'  Don  Quixote,"  presented  to  the  boys,  gave  a  new 
turn  to  their  estimate  of  chivalry.  The  period  of  Alfred*s  belief  in 
the  mar\'ellous  and  the  impossible  was  nearly  at  an  end  ;  but  it  left 
in  his  mind  a  certain  poetic  tendency  to  look  upon  life  in  general  as 
a  kind  of  romance.  The  habit  remained  with  him,  and  may  be 
traced  in  many  of  his  tales  and  comedies,  more  particularly  when  he 
attributes  to  the  characters  his  own  personal  ideas  and  feelings-  One 
of  his  fellow- scholars  happened  to  be  the  Count  of  Chartres,  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  a  few  years  afterwards,  rose  to 
soTcreign  power  as  Louis  Philippe.  The  young  Count  had  permis- 
'  invite  his  companions  to  Neuilly  from  time  to  time,  and  a 
friendship  with  the  royal  family  thus  resulted  from  Alfred's 
booldays.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again  in  the  course 
the  narrative.  Alfred  was  now  seventeen  ;  his  connection  with 
be  College  Henri  IV.  closed  tlie  same  year  that  he  gained  the  prize, 
\  a  ootniJctllion  with  other  colleges,  for  an  essay  entitled,  "  On  the 
of  our  Feelings/'  It  is  perhaps  incorrect  to  say  tliat  he 
the  prize,  for  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  divided  with  another 
competitor,  whose  essay,  although  Inferior  in  every  other  respect  to 
Al&ed*s»  made  more  of  the  religious  element.  Philosophy  and 
mefaphysics  had  a  special  attraction  for  Alfred,  difficult  as  it  may  be 
to  rcconcilc  the  fact  with  his  strong  bias  towards  romance.  His 
itodies  were  various  and  extensive.  Foreign  languages  and  law, 
cbawtng  and  music,  anatomy  and  physiology,  represented  some  of 
thcfO.  Acting  charades  and  little  comedies  was  his  favourite  amuse- 
»t  A  fellow-pupil  introduced  him  to  Victor  Hugo,  in  whose 
he  met  a  circle  of  authors  and  men  of  letters,  like  De  Vigny, 
*,  and  Sainte-  Beuve.  All  he  saw  and  heard  m  iHtu  t^\«\\oTv^ 
led  to  drvdo//e  in  himself  the  latent  auihoTshlp  vj\v\Osv  sootv 
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entitled  him  to  associate  with  them  on  terras  of  equality.  His  h\ 
from  time  to  lime,  pressed  him  to  choose  a  profession  ;  but  he  f< 
with  it  as  long  as  he  could ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
inter^'al  passed  in  a  government  office,  Alfred  never  followed 
profession  but  that  of  letters.  His  earliest  composition  w*as  a 
written  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  for  his  mother's  f^te-day.  His 
essays  in  prose  show  traces  of  Victor  Hugo's  influence  ;  hot 
Musset  probably  owed  to  his  studies  in  philosophy  his  escape 
the  extravagances  which  make  Hugo's  serious  poems  and  speeches  3i 
ludicrous  as  any  comedy.  In  the  month  of  August  1828,  a  balbd 
entided  *'  A  Dream/'  appeared  anonymously  in  the  Provimial  an 
obscure  journal  of  Dijon,  This  was  De  Musset's  6rst  essay  in  print 
At  that  time,  the  war  between  Classicism  and  Romance  was  stoutif 
fought  in  the  coteries  of  French  literature,  no  less  than  of  art.  The 
Cmack^  or  reunion,  at  Victor  Hugo's  was  a  tower  of  strength  for  the 
rising  romantic  school  Young  De  Musset  first  openly  declared 
himself  a  poet  by  reading  one  or  two  of  his  compositions  before  the 
Chiade.  Sainte-Beuve,  who  was  present,  wrote  to  a  friend  a  fcv 
days  after,  "  We  have  among  us  a  youth  full  of  genius/'  The  young 
candidate  for  fame  was  gratified,  but  far  from  dazzled  by  tlie  rccog- 
nition  of  his  powers.  Touching  his  forehead,  he  said  to  his  brother, 
^*  I  feel  tliere  is  something  here ;  but  it  would  be  no  kindness  to 
persuade  me  that  I  am  a  great  man.  The  pubHc  alone  and  posterity 
can  confer  patents  of  that  kind/'  He  now  passed^  almost  at  a  kmni 
from  aimless  boyhood  to  aspiring  manhood ;  a  change  which  showed 
itself  even  in  his  looks  and  his  manners.  He  went  much  into 
society,  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  young  men  richer  than  hiitt- 
self,  not  unfrequently  to  his  serious  pecuniary  loss.  He  rode  mudi; 
he  gambled  ;  he  turned  night  into  day,  dancing  and  enjoying  himself; 
yet  never  neglecting  the  visitations  of  his  muse.  Many  of  his  thtnws 
were  suggested  to  him  by  people  he  had  met  and  incidents  he  had 
witnessed.  While  his  first  volume  of  poetry  was  preparing,  Dc 
Musset  turned  his  knowledge  of  English  to  account  by  translating, 
for  Mann,  De  Quincey*s  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-eater,* 
It  was  finished  in  a  month,  and  was  published  anonymously. 
1829  his  **  Contes  d*Espagne  et  d'ltalie  ''  appeared ;  the  young 
first  instalment  of  literary  composidon,  and  the  foundation 
fame  as  a  lyric  poet. 

The  volume  contained  the  famous  **  Ballad  to  the  Moon/* 
excited  a  good  deal  of  clamour.     People  who  thought  it  a  serious 
effusion  at  once  closed  the  book,  and  read  no  further.     Others 
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Qualified  judges  at  once  saw  that  the  poet  had  not  read  Ariosio  for 
iDOthing  \  and»  which  pleased  hira  still  better,  young  people  and  the 
tier  sex  understood  him  and  enjoyed  him.  A  proof  that  he  had  struck 
an  original  path  for  himself  was  soon  forthcoming  in  the  numerous 
litailons  of  his  style  that  appeared.  Even  his  occasional  careless - 
:ss  and  his  unfinished  lines  were  copied,  without  his  redeeming 
icrils,  it  need  hardly  be  added.  De  Musset  next  applied  himself  to 
ore  careful  composition,  in  several  pieces  which  were  published  in 
e  Jtfviu  dt  Paris.  His  friends  of  the  romance  school  were  not  so 
ilrelJ  pleased  as  before  j  but  he  gained  the  attention  of  others,  and 
was  not  very  sensitive  to  criticism.  The  Revolution  of  1830  made 
no  change  in  De  Musset*s  fortunes,  notwithstanding  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Orleans  family.  He  had  a  Bohemian  antipathy  to  the  ties 
,cvcn  of  a  lucrative  office,  and  carefully  kept  aloof  from  the  chance  of 
tng  offered  one.  The  manager  of  the  Od^on  theatre  applied  to 
for  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Napoleon,  which,  oddly  enough, 
at  this  moment  the  rage  in  Paris*  The  Nuit  VcmtitHnt  was 
posed»  and  put  upon  the  stage  wnth  care.  The  first  night  of  its 
brmance  it  was  hissed  in  the  second  act,  and  a  storm  arose  in  the 
it  which  drowned  die  voices  of  the  players.  The  cause  was  never 
ilained ;  but  further  misadventure  awaited  the  unfortunate  piece. 
was  restored  on  the  entrance  of  Mdlle.  Bt^ranger,  attired  in  a 
white  satin  dress,  and  radiant  with  youth  and  freshness*  As  ill 
kick  would  have  it,  while  she  was  looking  down  from  a  balcony,  she 
leaned  against  a  bit  of  trellis- work  of  which  the  green  paint  was  still 
wd,  and  when  ^he  went  on  the  stage,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  her 
white  satin  skirt  was  seen  to  be  streaked  with  green  crossbars,  from 
her  m-aisi  to  the  ground.  The  efl'ect  was  irresistible.  The  scene 
was  acted  in  dumb  show,  amidst  the  uproar  of  the  whole  house.  The 
pUy  was  repeated  the  following  evening,  but  with  little  better  success, 
though  the  accident  of  the  green  paint  was  omitted  ;  and  for  several 
fens  De  Musset  wrote  no  more  for  the  stage*  A  writer  in  the  Temps 
Qewspdper  condemned  the  behaviour  of  the  Od^on  pit ;  this  led  to 
an  mtroduction  to  Uie  editor,  who  engaged  De  Musset  to  write  a 
series  of  articles  for  his  journal.  They  appeared  anonymously  in 
earlf  months  of  1831, under  the  title  of  "Revue  Fantastique." 
le  mercurial  nature  of  their  author  soon  grew  weary  of  the  constraint, 
aod  the  scries  was  dropped.  After  that  there  was  a  pause,  and  the 
poet  continued  his  studies  of  life  and  character  among  a  set  of  the 
wililesl  and  most  reckless  of  companions.  An  amusing  story  is  told 
of  this  period.  The  amiable  Duchess  of  Castries,  who  \\ad \i^ew  lot 
a  cripple,  %vas  attended  by  a  young'  English  \ady  as  acottk* 
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panion.    The  Duchess,  hearing  of  De  Musset,  wished  to  read  W§ 
poems,  and  directed  her  attendant  to  procure  a  copy.    The  pitug 
lady,  instead  of  going  out  and  buying  one,  took  it  into  her  heid  lo 
write  to  the  author  and  ask  him  for  a  copy.     His  fancy  was  tickle 
by  the  oddity  of  the  thing,  and  he  replied  by  promising  to  call 
the  bdy  and  present  her  with  the  book.     She  at  once  told 
Duchess  what  she  had  done,  and  orders  were  given  to  admit 
poet  when  he  called.     He  came,  widi  the  volume  imder  his  ana  \ 
was  received  by  tlie  Duchess  with  apologies  for  the  awkwardness  t 
her  companion.     The  ice  was  quickly  broken,  and  the  incident  I«! 
lo  an  acquaintanceship  which  soon  ripened  into  a  lifelong  friend 

In  the  terrible  visitation  of  cholera  which  desolated  Paris  in  183 
the  poet's  father  perished  after  a  few  hours*  illness.  After  the  fifl 
blow  the  poet  formed  a  sudden  resolution,  if  the  publication 
another  volume  of  poems  did  not  replenish  his  purse,  to  enlist  in  1 
cavalry  regiment,  rather  than  be  a  burden  on  his  mother  or  din 
the  fortune  of  his  only  sister^an  alternative  which  was  never  imp 
upon  him.  The  first  fruit  of  his  new  resolution  was  the  "  Coupe et  I 
Lfevres,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  In  the  Tyrol  This,  togetherwithl 
a  comedy,  entitled  **A  quoi  invent  Ics  jeunes  Filles,"  was  offered  to  a 
publisher,  who,  not  without  difficulty,  accepted  them,  and  put  thctn 
to  press.  Suddenly,  at  die  last  moment,  it  was  discovered  ttui 
seventy  pages  more  were  wanted  to  make  up  a  good-sized  %*olumc  of 
some  three  hundred  pages.  Under  this  pressure  the  author  compust:^! 
"Namouna/^  The  new  volume  appeared  before  the  end  of  the  ycai* 
with  the  date  of  1833  on  the  tide-page.  PViends,  perhaps,  expetlnl 
too  much  from  it ;  they  were,  on  the  whole,  disappointed  Hut  the 
author  was  proof  against  any  feeling  of  failure.  The  first  moniini; 
after  the  publication  he  happened  to  hear  a  youth  on  the  Boulevards 
repeating  to  his  companion  a  line  from  the  comedy, — 

SpacHlle  a  lair  d'une  oic,  ct  Quinola  d'un  culstre. 
It  was  a  trifle,  but  it  pleased  him,    Sainte-Beuve  behaved  well    He 
reviewed  tlie  new  work  in  the  Rnue  da  Datx  Mondes  witii  <^'*' 
interested  candour,  pronounced  it  a  great  advance  on  the  c 
volume  of  poems,  and  openly  declared  that  many  csii; 
of  the  Academy  itself  had  never  smtten  a  line  of  th, 
De  Musset's  verses.     OUier  critics  aHectcd  to  detect  in  **  Namoun 
an  imitation  of  the  **Don  Juan**  of  Byron,  and  of  oil^ 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Dc  Musset  became  ■ 
the  Rwut  dis  Dmx  M^ndts^  the  bi-monthly  literary  organ  tjf  j 
Buloz.     From  that  time  c\       '        ■  ^  \\  ■  '^   '       :iefiQ0il 

pen  iras  disi  gwi^w  to  the  v^ 
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afypeared  April  i,  1833,  in  the  form  of  a  drama,  "Andrea  del  Sarto." 
It  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  the  "  Caprices  de  Marianne,"  and 
that,  again,  by  "  Rolla."    At  a  dinner  given  to  the  contributors  to  the 
RanUy  De  Musset  met  for  the  first  time  a  lady  who,  for  a  while, 
acquired  a  powerful  influence  over  his  mind,  and  whose  story  enters 
Ittgdy  into  that  of  the  poet  during  the  next  year  or  two  of  his  life. 
TUs  was  George  Sand,  the  fascinating  novelist,  and  the  greatest  master 
of  French  prose  since  J.  J.  Rousseau.     Charming  reunions  of  artists, 
lots,  and  men  of  letters  were  firequent  in  her  apartments.     On  one 
occasion,  when  some  of  the  Jicvue  writers  were  expected,  and  among 
diem  Lerminier,  a  professor  of  philosophy,  Debureau,  the  unrivalled 
down  of  a  circus-theatre,  was  invited  to  meet  the  professor.     But  the 
down  was  got  up  for  the  occasion.     His  face  appeared  in  the  hues  of 
nature,  he  was  attired  in  respectable  black,  he  wore  a  large  shirt-frill 
daboiatdy  plaited,  his  white  cravat  was  well  starched,  his  dress-shoes 
and  his  gloves  were  of  polished  leather.     Never  was  there  a  transfor- 
\    mation  more  complete.     No  one  recognised  him.     He  was  to  per- 
sonate a  distinguished  member  of  the  English  House  of  Commons 
passing  through  France  on  a  secret  mission  to  Vienna.     De  Musset, 
It  this  party,  wore  the  costume  of  a  young  Normandy  maid-servant, 
lad  waited  on  the  guests.    When  they  assembled  the  English  M.P. 
was  the  last  to  arrive.    The  guests  were  all  introduced  to  him  with 
hecoming  ceremony ;  he  bowed  slightly  to  each  of  them  as  he  stood 
Wore  the  fire,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  in  superb  silence.     At 
table  he  had  the  place  of  honour,  but  opened  his  mouth  only  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  that  abundantly.     The  conversation  was  adroitly  led 
to  political  subjects,  as  likely  to  interest  him.     The  leading  English 
F     statesmen  of  the  day.  Peel,  Stanley,  and  others,  were  discussed,  but 
the  foreign  diplomatist  never  got  beyond  monosyllables.    At  last,  some 
one  happening  to  utter  the  phrase  **  balance  of  power,"  he  burst  out, 
"Would  you  like  to  know  what  I  understand  by  the   'balance  of 
power?'    Look  here,  I  will  show  you."    He  seized  his  plate,  threw 
it  up,  spinning,  in  the  air,  caught  it  on  the  point  of  his  knife,  and 
^>t  it  whirling  round  in  perfect  equilibrium,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
conipany.     Meanwhile  the  young  Normandy  maid-servant  had  been 
^^ommitting  all  sorts  of  blunders,  handing  a  knife  for  a  spoon,  or  a 
foA  for  a  bit  of  bread,  laying  the  plates  down  bottom  upwards, 
^  letting  fall  nearly  everything  she  touched.     At  the  moment  when 
I^bureau  finished  his  demonstration  of  the  "  balance  of  power,"  she 
seized  a  water  carafe  and  emptied  its  contents  on  the  head  of  the 
Professor  of  -philosophy. 
To  the  inexpressible  wortiUcation  of  his  mother  and  othei  fa\eivd"s, 
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De  Mussct  left  Paris  in  company  vAlh  George  Sand,  intending  % 
pass  the  winter  of  i  Sj  3  together  in  Italy.  They  went  as  far  as  Veni 
and  there,  for  some  reasons  that  have  never  been  fully  explained 
they  parted  company.  De  Musset  was  attacked  w'ith  brain  fever,  ad 
returned  alone  to  Parisj  the  ghost  of  his  former  self.  The  incidentj 
unimportant  in  itself  except  to  those  immediately  concerned, 
much  discussed  at  the  time.  George  Sand  published  her  own  veraiaf 
of  it  in  "  Elle  et  Lui.*'  The  poet's  brother  Paul  rejoined  on 
other  side,  in  "  Lui  et  Elle  **;  and  the  "  Lui  '*  of  Madame  Louisa  Cok 
left  nothing  more  to  be  said  That  De  Musset's  feelings  hadsiistaine 
a  cruel  shock  was  proved  by  his  sliattered  health.  Months  elapsfl 
before  he  recovered  himself,  and  a  longer  time  before  he  could  spci 
wth  calmness  of  all  he  had  undergone.  Yet  so  great  was  the  sinisid 
intluence  of  the  lady  in  question  on  the  susceptible  poet,  that  thri 
intimacy  was  renewed  for  a  time  ;  it  ended,  however,  in  a  fini 
nipture,  and  he  resumed  once  more  his  mastery  of  himself. 

The  year  1835,  or  rather  the  last  eight  months  of  it,  was  a  peril 
of  rapid  production,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  His  manner  of  coa 
position  was  generally  after  this  fashion  :  All  day  he  took  part  in  coi 
versation  and  work,  with  the  air  of  a  chess-player  who  ifvas  pkyii^ 
two  games  at  once.  Now  and  then  he  retired  to  write  doun  some 
dozen  lines,  and  returned  to  the  comp:my.  Towards  night  he  went 
to  work  in  earnest.  He  liad  a  light  supper  carried  to  his  room,  in 
which  a  do^en  wax  candles  were  lighted  and  Hower-pots  arranged; 
people  might  have  supposed  that  he  was  going  to  give  a  ball  Bf 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  piece  was  finished.  The  poe 
blew  out  his  candles,  went  to  bed,  and  slept  till  the  evening,  Whe 
he  rose,  he  read  over  what  he  had  wTitten,  and,  if  necessar>%  correctei 
it  All  at  once  the  rapture  of  production  was  succeeded  by  wearint 
and  low  spirits.  Nothing  would  ser\  e  the  poet  but  luxury  and  aniusa 
ment  Beautiful  things,  music,  a  graceful  note,  revived  him  as  nothini 
else  could.  Such  were  the  exhausting  conditions  under  which  i 
generally  wrote. 

Differing  widely  as  the  poles  from  Lamartinc,  both  as  to  matt< 
and  form,  De  Musset  had  a  genuine  admiration  for  the  author  of  tli 
"  Lac."  Early  in  1836,  after  a  lit  of  melancholy  which  had  been  & 
sipated  by  the  perusal  of  the  **  Meditations/'  De  Musset  took  a  sudde 
fancy  to  address  an  epistle  to  the  eider  poet,  which  at  once  found  i 
way  into  the  Rn'uc  des  Dmx  Afondes,  He  was  gratified  by  the  recei] 
of  an  invitation  to  visit  Lamartine,  whom  he  continued  to  sec 
frequent  intervals  during  the  next  five  months.  The  author  of  t^ 
^' Lac  " promised  to  return  the  comp\\meTki,bMVi!L5»V^d^Q\^llid£tii 
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2  reply,  as  he  expressed  it,  might  not  be  unworthy  of  the 
The  reply,  for  some  reason  or  other,  never  came  j  and  when 
ts  met  at  the  Academy  in  1852,  Lamartine  affected  to  think 
Nzs  their  first  meeting. 

J  evening  a  lady,  at  whose  weekly  musical  reunions  De  Musset 
meet  Prince  Belgiojoso  and  other  musical  celebrities,  was  giving 
nes  to  all  her  guests,  and  she  called  the  poet  the  "  Lucifer  of 
atile  Heart"  He  in  turn  obtained  permission  to  call  her  his 
her.  This  acquaintance  was  of  immense  service  to  him.  She, 
nuine  kindness,  made  use  of  the  fictitious  relationship  to  give 
>od  advice,  to  encourage,  console,  and  stimulate  him,  as  he 
led  to  require  it  Her  godson,  for  his  part,  set  so  high  a 
n  her  good  opinion  as  to  make  it  a  standard  of  his  work.  To 
o,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  familiar  letters,  giving  an 
t  of  anything  of  interest  that  had  occurred  to  him.  The 
5  lasted  for  many  years,  and  to  it  we  owe  a  number  of  graphic 
of  his  daily  life,  as,  for  example,  the  famous  supper  at  Rachel's 
)f  which  we  shall  presently  speak. 

B  premature  death  of  the  great  Malibran  in  1836  struck  a  chord 
poefs  heart,  and  drew  from  him  an  elegy,  which,  if  not  abso- 
he  finest  of  his  compositions,  is  among  the  most  popular,  and 
►es  qualities  especially  likely  to  recommend  it  to  English 
i  of  the  original.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  except  on  the 
De  Musset  never  saw  Malibran  but  once  in  his  life,  and  that 
a  drawing-room  where  she  was  singing.  He  never  spoke  to 
Vet  the  vivid  regret  breathed  from  his  elegy  seems  to  have 
d  many  people  to  suppose  that  a  tenderer  relation  existed 
m  the  great  artist  and  the  poet.  The  elegy  opens  with  a  sar- 
apology  for  referring,  in  the  daily  rush  of  life,  to  anything 
ted  by  fourteen  days  from  the  absorbing  interests  of  the  present 
D(l    He  then  continues  : — 

O  Maria  Felicia  !  le  peintrc  et  le  poete, 
Laissant,  en  cxpirant,  d'immortels  heritiers, 
Jamais  raffreuse  nuit  ne  les  prend  tout  entiers ; 
A.  dcfaut  d'action,  Icur  grande  ame  inquire 
De  la  mort  et  des  temps  entreprend  la  conqiiete, 
Et  frappes  dans  la  lutle,  ils  tombent  en  guerriers. 

Celui-Ii  sur  I'airain  a  grave  sa  pens^  ; 
Dans  un  rhythme  dore  I'autre  I'a  cadenc^e ; 
Du  moment  qu'on  I'ecoute,  on  lui  devient  ami. 
Sur  sa  toile,  en  mourant,  Raphael  Ta  laiss^e  ; 
£t  pour  que  le  neant  ne  touche  point  k  lui, 
Cest  assez  d*nn  enfant  sur  sa  mere  endonni. 
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Comme  dans  une  lampe  une  famine  fidele, 

Au  fond  du  Parthenon  le  mjurbre  inh^bite 

Garde  de  Phidias  la  memoire  etemelle, 

Et  la  jeune  V^nu.%  fille  de  Praxitfcle, 

Sourit  encor»  debout  dans  sa  divinity 

Aux  sifccles  impuissants  qu*a  vaincus  sa  beaute, 

Recearant  d'^  en  age  une  nouvclle  vie, 
Ainsi  s*cn  vont  h,  Dieii  les  gloires  d'autrirrois  ; 
Aind  Ic  vasle  <fcho  dc  la  vojx  dc  gcnic 
Devtenl  du  genre  hunmm  l^universcUe  voix, 
Et  dc  toi»  mortc  hier,  dc  loi,  pauvre  MariCi 
Au  fond  d*une  chapellc  il  nous  rcslc  une  croU  ! 

Une  croix  1  ct  Toubli,  la  nuit  et  le  silence  I 
Ecouiez !  c'est  Ic  vent,  c'esl  I'occan  immense : 
C*cstun  p^cheur  qui  chantc  au  bord  du  grand  L.ii  uinu 
Et  de  tant  de  bcautc,  de  glotre  ct  d'esperancc, 
De  tant  d'accords  si  doux  d^un  instrumetit  divin 
Pas  un  faible  soupir,  pas  un  echo  lomtain  ! 

The  poet  then  describes  the  singer's  many  triumphs  m 
dramatic  characters,  and  in  many  countries  of  Europe,    He  i 
touches  on  the  losses  then  recently  sustained  by  art  and  science  I 
the  death  of  G^ricault*  Robert,  Cuvier,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  By 
Turning  to  his  theme  again,  he  exclaims  :— 

Ilcias^  Mariettc,  tu  nous  restais  encore. 
Lorsque  sur  le  mllon  Toiseau  chante  .\  I'aurorc, 
Lc  laboureur  s*arrcte,  ct,  le  front  en  sueur, 
Aspire  daiis  Fair  pur  un  souffle  de  bonhciir. 
Ainsi  nous  consolait  ta  voix  frakhc  ct  sonore, 
Et  t«  chants  dans  les  cicux  emporiircnt  Udouleur. 

But  why,  in  the  search  after  perfection  in  the  dramatic  arti  ^ 
she  not  spare  herself?  he  continues.     WTiy  wear  herself  out  by« 
emotions  which  other  great  artists  were  content  to  simulate? 
she  not  aware  that  her  strength  and  the  springs  of  her  life ' 
failing  under  the  exhausting  effort?    Yes,  she  knew  it  welL 
knew  that  some  evening  the  supreme  effort  would  be  loo  great  I 
her,  and  the  end  would  surely  come  : — 

Oui,  oui,  tu  le  savais,  ct  que  dans  cettc  v\t 

Ricn  n'cst  bon  que  d 'aimer,  n*est  vrai  que  dc  souffrir. 

Chaque  snir  dans  tes  chants  tu  te  !»cntai«  pdllr. 

Tu  connaissais  le  monde  el  la  foule  el  Tcu^nCi 

Et  dans  cc  corps  bri&d  conccntrant  Ion  g^nici 

Tu  r^ardais  aussi  la  Mali  bran  mourir. 

Before  the  close  of  1856  a  fourth  attempt  on  the  life  of 

Philippe   v^-as  made   by  sin,     Un-" 

moment,  De  Musset,rem'  ^'^  v\\^  \ 
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It  Neailly,  composed  a  sonnet  of  congratulation  on  the  royal  escape, 
but  without  any  intention  of  making  it  public    The  poet's  friend 
Tattet,  however,  got  possession  of  a  copy,  and  from  one  hand  to 
another  it  finally  reached  De  Mussef  s  old  schoolfellow,  the  Count  of 
Chartres,  or  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  his  title  had  become  since  the 
accession  of  his  father  to  the  throne  of  the  French,     The  warm- 
hearted prince  sat  down  on  New  Year's  Day,  1837,  to  pen  a  note  of 
thanks  to  his  old  friend,  and  when  De  Musset,  a  few  dajrs  afterwards, 
went  to  the  Tuileries  to  pay  his  respects,  the  prince  received  him 
with  open  arms,  drew  the  sonnet  from  his  pocket,  and  read  it  over 
again  with  the  poet  in  the  bay  of  a  window.     He  then  begged  Alfred 
to  wait  a  few  moments  while  he  went  to  see  if  the  king  would  receive 
Ks  young  friend.    After  some  little  delay  the  prince  returned  with 
an  apology  for  his  majesty's  pressure  of  engagements,  but  in  so  much 
evident  discomposure  that  the  poet  inquired  if  anything  was  the 
natter.    The  prince  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the  old  king  was 
offended  with  tfie  familiar  tone  of  the  verses,  and  the  address  to  him- 
•df  in  the  singular  number.    The  name  of  the  author,  however,  had 
not  been  communicated  to  the  royal  ear.     Alfred  was  regularly  in- 
^  by  the  prince  to  the  State  balls,  and  on  the  first  occasion  an 
ttmsing  incident  occurred.  When  De  Musset's  name  was  announced, 
the  king  walked  up  to  him  with  a  smile  and  a  look  of  agreeable 
surprise,  and  addressed  him  :  "  You  come  from  Joinville ;  I  am  very 
giad  to  see  yoiL"    The  poet  could  only  bow  his  acknowledgments, 
secretly  wondering,  all  the  time,  whom  his  majesty  took  him  for. 
At  last  he  remembered  that  a  cousin  of  his  was  inspector  of  the  king's 
private  estates  and  forests  at  Joinville — a  man  of  culture  and  intelli- 
pnce,  well  deserving  such  a  reception.     It  was  amusing  once  or 
^^  every  winter  for  the  next  eleven  years  to  be  received  in  a  precisely 
•tolar  manner  by  the  king,  who  always  took  his  guest  for  his  inspector 
<^  forests,  never  suspecting  the  man  of  letters  or  the  author  of  the  too 
fi'ouliar  sonnet.    To  the  last  the  royal  delusion  was  never  corrected. 
The  birth  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  1838,  drew  from  De  Musset  a 
^  of  verses  for  the  Deux  Mondes,  which  were  duly  honoured  by 
^c  Duke  of  Orleans.     About  the  same  time  the  post  of  librarian  to 
*e  Home  Office  fell  vacant,  and  was  offered  to  M.  Buloz.    While 
declining  it  for  himself,  he  warmly  recommended  his  contributor,  De 
Musset    The  minister  had  heard  of  him  only  as  the  author  of  the 
"Ballad  to  the  Moon,"  and  frankly  confessed  that  he  dared  not  risk 
*"^  an  appointment  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  then  appealed  to,  and 
^  six  weeks*  circumlocution  the  post  was  given  to  De  "M\\sstV,^\\o 
^itdUtbe  next  revolution, 
JOL  ccxuu,   NO,  1772,  Q 
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The  sviltaad  iiSaX 
bope  of  the  nuiofi  in  the  Dnlbe  of 

tbone  to  the  poefs  pen.    His  liwffptitinri  iiifindna  ibt      Ji 
prince  ud  his  sister,  the  yme  Frinoess  Mstie,  vliaae  eo^  :   ii)r 
Ji  Pisa.    Two  of  the  lines  fo  lie^  into  hmnsn  expcntricc.  iM 
illimrate  the  poets  poorer  of  condensed 
La  joie  csl  id-fatt  tflifOKS  jon 

The  beautiful  verses  drew  5oni  the  dudiess  no  more  than  a  cnU 
and  cerenuiaiotis  acknoiiiedginent,  tzansraitted  ifaioiigb  a 
The  reason  of  this  was  not  fiur  to  sedL     In  rAxaB%  to  the  schodp 
days  in  which  A16^'s  acquaintance  with  the  pfinoe  l»d 
mentioned  a  companion,  Laborderie,  as  "  dae  best  of  us 
was  quite  enough  to  disappoint  the  cravii^  for  exdushe 
engendered  in  court  cirdes  by  long  and  unwholesome  haUL 
the  duchess  was  oflfended,  Laborderie's  aster  was  not  less  gral 
letter,  warmly  thanking  the  poet  for  thus  **  making  the  writer's  brodiff 
immortal,"  accompanied  a  beautiful  present  of  liniogcs*warc, 
every  iiuccceding  year  the  thanks  of  the  lady  were  renewed. 

These  were  no  more  than  short  episodes  in  years  of  busy  productka. 
The  pages  of  the  Deux  Moftdts  from  time  to  time  gave  publidtjf 
the  results  in  the  "Confession  d'un  Enfant  du  Siecle  ;  "  and  the  "O 
price  d'une  Femme,"  in  which  the  principal  diaiacter  is  a 
portrait  of  the  author's  godmother,  ^ladame  L^.  To  these 
ceeded  others  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon*  Ii  is  ini 
to  know  that  the  plot  of  many  of  his  stories  and  plays  was 
settled  in  an  hour's  conversation  by  the  chimney  comer.  The 
it  out  cost  him  severe  labour.  Not  unfrequently,  while  engaged  ofi 
work  in  prose,  ideas  for  a  poem  would  rise  to  his  mind.  Thus  pro5« 
and  verse  went  hand  in  hand,  mutually  aiding  one  another.  Asingtt'^ 
example  of  this  reciprocity  is  mentioned.  In  one  of  his  tales 
character  of  Bemerette  is  that  of  an  actual  acquaintance  of 
author's,  with  tliis  difference^ — that,  in  real  life,  folly  led  to  no  scri< 
consequences,  while,  in  the  taJe,  it  ended  tragically  for  the 
sinner,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  necessity  of  describing  the  nigral 
torture  that  eventually  led  to  suicide  forced  the  poet-author  to  div^ 
into  the  unknown  mysteries  of  the  future,  to  strain  his  vision  into  to 
darkness,  in  the  vain  hope  of  delecting  a  gleam  of  light  there.  T^ 
day  he  laid  Bcniercttc  in  ihe  tomb,  his  brother  tells  us,  tears  wci« 
running  down  his  cheeks  as  he  wrote  the  last  page.  Wlien  it  wai 
finished,  he  looked  yp  and  said,  *'  I  have  read,  examined,  enquir^ 
enough     Tears  and  prayer  are,  in  tWvi  naUuc,lto\\\  Ood.   \\\&0» 
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jiven  us  the  ability  to  weep;  and  since  tears  come  from  Him, 
1st  surely  return  to  Him."  The  very  next  night  the  poet, 
id  among  his  ordinary  acquaintances  for  a  cynical  sceptic, 
I  his  verses  "Espoir  en  Dieu." 

ran  was  dead,  but  her  sister,  Pauline  Garcia,  when  hardly 
I  a  child,  promised  to  revive  the  public  enthusiasm  by  her 
ence  in  dramatic  song.     De  Musset  was  one  of  the  first 
le  her  appearance  in  Paris.     He  heard  her  sing  at  his  god- 
in  an  assembly  of  amateurs  and  artists ;  the  voice  was 
that  of  Malibran  come  again,  but  with  a  wider  register, 
fter  than  they  remembered  the  elder  sister's,  after  too  fre- 
:  had  somewhat  impaired  her  splendid  organ.     The  poet 
itasies.     Returning  home  from  the  musical  party,  he  ex- 
*  What  a  glorious  thing  is  genius  !     How  fortunate  we  are 
1  time  when  it  exists,  and  to  see  it  close  to  us ! "  De  Musset 
dozen  of  the  young  actress's  chief  admirers  formed  them- 
>  a  sort  of  council  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  her  on  her 
:  appearance.   They  watched  her  progress ;  when  permitted 
jflfered  her  advice ;  and  found  a  willing  coadjutor  in  her 
le  widow  of  the  great  Garcia.     De   Musset  praised  the 
jer  in  the  Revue^  and  criticised  her  talent  with  conspicuous 
I  considerable  knowledge  of  music  and  stage  business. 
lar  1838  was  marked  by  the  arrival  of  another  great  artist 
Rachel,  the  tragic  actress.     Bom  in  Switzerland  of  poor 
rents,  professing  the  Hebrew  religion,  Eliza  Fdix  at  the 
Ive  picked  up  a  livelihood  by  singing  in  the  streets.     She 
eventeen,  and  by  degrees  had  developed  an  extraordinary 
the  greatest  interpreter  of  classical  French  tragedy  since  the 
["alma,  the  John  Kemble  of  France.     No  one  in  Paris  gave 
genius  a  heartier  welcome  than  De  Musset.     His  excla- 
gr  first  seeing  her  on  the  stage  was,  "  We  have  now  two 
for  one  ;  and  Pauline  Garcia  has  a  sister  ! " 
of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  reminiscences  of  De 
e  associated  with  the  life  of  Rachel.     Among  his  post- 
jrks  there  is  a  letter,  addressed  to  his  godmother,  in  which 
I  the  incidents  of  an  evening  spent  with  the  tragic  actress, 
Lcine's  "  PhMre."    As  he  describes  it,  it  must  have  resem- 
ice,  a  picture  by  Rembrandt  and  a  scene  in  "  Wilhelm 
That  was  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  Rachel  expressed 
at  the  poet  should  compose  a  play  for  her.    But  so  entirely 
inpulse  was  she,  that  an  absence  of  a  few  weeks,  oi  a  le^etiX.- 
xlousjratthe  poet's  interesting  himself  in  tlve  {oTtQive:^  ol 
Q  2 
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another  rismg  actressj  was  more  than  enough  to  make  her  forget  he 
wish  for  a  play  and  even  her  obh'gations  to  the  poet.  Al  other  time 
when  he  was  in  favour,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  useful  to  her,  nothin 
was  too  kind  or  too  flattering  as  evidence  of  her  amiability.  As  fo 
De  Mussct»  his  power  of  production,  at  this  time,  \yzs  the  reverse  i 
vigorous ;  unless  under  severe  pressure,  he  was  apt  to  leave  an  ou 
line  or  a  scene  unfinished ;  and  many  of  these  abortive  beginnings 
never  went  further.  An  anecdote  or  two  will  illustrate  the  %'ariabk 
chamcter  of  this  child  of  genius.  One  evening,  in  1S46,  Rachel  gaf 
a  dinner-party,  to  which  De  Musset  was  invited.  The  guests  we 
men  of  fashion,  many  of  them  very  wealthy.  At  dinner  the  gentlcroaa'^ 
on  the  hostess's  left  remarked  the  extreme  beauty  of  a  ring  she  wore. 
The  admiration  became  general,  and  Rachel  replied,  "  Very 
gentlemen,  since  it  seems  to  please  you  so  much,  I  will  put  it 
to  auction  at  this  moment,  and  the  highest  bidder  shall  have  it 
A  guest  at  once  offered  j^'so,  another  ^40,  and  a  third  £^0, 
a  moment  or  two  the  price  had  run  up  to  ;i^i2o.  "And  yx 
my  poet,"  said  Rachel,  **  will  you  not  bid  for  it  ?  Come,  what 
you  give  me  ?  "  "  I  give  you  my  heart  1  '*  said  the  poet,  "  The  rill 
is  yours" — and,  taking  it  off  her  finger,  she  threw  it  into  De  Mi 
plate.  As  they  left  the  table,  he^  imagining  that  the  joke  had  I 
carried  quite  far  enough,  offered  to  return  the  ring.  Rachel  would  i 
hear  of  it  "  By  Jove,"  she  said,  "  this  is  no  jest  You  have  gif 
me  your  heart,  and  I  would  not  give  that  back  for  a  bundled  thousand 
crowns.  The  bargain  is  closed ;  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  s^ 
about  it."  While  she  was  speaking,  De  Musset  gently  took  her  h&od 
and  slipped  the  ring  again  on  her  finger.  Rachel  pulled  it  off,  and  > 
"her  bended  knees  gave  it  him  back,  saying,  "  My  dear  poet, 
would  not  dare  to  refuse  this  little  trifle,  if  I  were  to  offer  it  the  < 
after  I  am  to  play  the  famous  part  you  have  to  ^Tite  for  mc,  and 
which  I  may  have  to  wait  all  my  life.  Keep  the  ring,  then*  I 
you,  as  a  pledge  of  your  promise.  If  ever,  through  my  fault  or  oth^ 
wise,  you  entirely  give  up  the  idea  of  writing  the  part  I  am  so  Ic 
for,  then  bring  back  tlie  ring,  and  I  will  take  it'*  It  w*as  irof 
to  decline  the  gift  thus  gracefully  offered.  The  poet  went  home  full| 
good  intentions  about  the  new  play.  The  next  time  T^- ■ 
si.x  months  afterwards,  he  openly  expressed  his  appnr  i  Ro 

Chdri,  a  young  actress  just  commencing  her  career.  Rachels  answer 
was  ao  sharp  and  scornful,  that  De  Musset  on  the  spot  rctunied  her 
the  ring,  and  it  was  accepted.  Four  years  afterwards,  he  wmi  dimm 
with  her  in  her  new  house  ;  she  took  his  arm  as  they  went  in  to  1 
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hiitt,  in  her  grand  way, ''  When  a  man  gives  his  arm  to  a  woman,  he 
on^t  to  take  care  where  he  puts  his  foot*'  To  which  the  poet  re- 
joined, "  When  a  woman  becx)mes  a  princess,  and  builds  herself  a 
house,  she  ought  to  order  her  architect  to  make  the  staurcase  wider." 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  good  humour  was  restored  between 
tliem,  and  Rachel  again  broached  the  subject  of  the  new  play.  It 
mas  b^un,  but  a  new  phase  of  humour  intervening,  the  scheme  was 
finally  dropped,  and  the  unfinished  piece  was  laid  aside  in  a  drawer, 
with  the  words,  "  Adieu,  Rachel !  it  is  thou  whom  I  am  here  burying 
fcf  ever."  In  1858  the  wayward  actress  died,  near  Cannes,  in  her 
thirty-seventh  year. 

The  poet  seems  now  to  have  passed  through  a  period  of  exhaus- 
tion and  disinclination  to  labour,  which  was  in  fact  the  precursory 
symptom  of  approaching  illness.     It  did  not  fail  to  follow,  and  his 
Sfe  was  in  danger.     His  mother  understood  his  malady  better  than 
the  doctor,  and  her  sagacity  helped  to  save  his  life.     His  sick-bed 
^as  frequently  visited  by  his  godmother  and  the  Princess  Belgiojoso, 
both  of  whom  revived  and  cheered  him.     The  drudgery  of  the  sick- 
loom  was  performed  by  a  good  nun,  Sister  Marcelline,  whose  youth 
•ad  unselfish  care  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  invalid.    She 
took  charge  of  his  health,  and,  in  an  unobtrusive  way,  said  a  word 
« two  now  and  again  about  his  soul.     When  she  went  away  she 
promised  to  pray  for  him.     Some  time  afterwards  she  brought  him  a 
pen  on  which  was  braided,  in  silk  thread,  the  words  "  Think  of  your 
promises."    In  accordance  with  one  of  his  last  requests,  this  pen  was 
Wd  beside  him  in  his  coffin.     It  was  known  to  the  poet's  intimate 
fends  that  he  had  composed  lines  on  this  admirable  sister.     He 
^  to  repeat  them,  but  would  never  consent  to  write  them  down 
fcf  publication.      Four  of  the  verses  have  been  recovered  from 
"^ory,  and  are  now  for  the  first  time  published: — 

X  LA  ScEUR  Marcelline. 
Pauvre  fille,  tu  n*es  plus  belle. 
A  force  de  veiller  sur  elle, 
La  mort  t*a  laiss^  sa  pdlcur. 
£n  soignant  la  misere  humaine, 
Ta  main  s*est  durcie  k  la  peine, 
Comme  celle  du  laboureur. 

M    s  la  fatigue  et  le  courage     • 
Fo     briller  ton  pdle  visage 
Au  chevet  de  Tagonisant. 
EUe  est  douce,  ta  main  grossierc 
Au  pauvre  bless^  qui  la  serre, 
PJeiiie  de  larmes  et  de  sang. 
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Poomis  ta  tofttc  sohtaire. 
Chaqne  pis  qae  ta  fius  sar  ierre 
OcX  poor  ton  crorrc  ct  vers  ton  Diciu 
Nous  dtsoDs  que  le  mal  existe. 
Nous  dont  k  sagesse  connste 
A.  satToir  k  iuir  en  toot  lieu. 


Mjus  U  CGHsckiice  le  nle. 
Tu  t^y  crois  plus,  toi  dont  1a  Tie 
N^est  qu'un  long  combat  contrc  Ini; 
£t  tu  ne  sens  pas  ses  attdntei» 
Car  ta  boucfae  n'ft  plus  de  plaintes 
Que  pour  les  soufinmoes  d^autiuL 

The  poet's  convalescence  was  cheered  by  the  iraprovement  of  his 
finances  consequent  on  Chaipentier's  projecting  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works.  When  the  plan  was  communicated  to  hiro,  he  repealed 
several  times,  '*  Sister  Marcelline  told  me  of  it;  and  yet  the  poor  soul 
does  not  even  know  what  a  verse  of  poetry  is  !  " 

The  publication  of  Becker's  German  •*  Rhine  Watch,**  in  1841^ 
stirred  the  patriotic  feelings  of  De  Musset  to  their  depths.  He  retired 
from  the  breakfast-table  when  he  had  read  it  and  in  a  couple  of  hours 
produced  his  "  Rhin  Allemand/*  The  refined  taste  of  De  Lamartinc 
pronounced  it  a  '*  public-house  song,**  but  the  sensation  it  produced 
among  less  cultivated  critics  was  ver)'  great.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
enl  his  congratulations ;  the  verses  ^Tie  set  to  music  by  at  least 
[fty  composers.  One  such  air  was  adopted  by  the  army,  and  sung  in 
e>'ery  barrack.  Prussian  officers  challenged  the  author  to  meet  them 
at  Baden  and  gi^e  them  satisfaction.  He  waited  for  Becker  to  caiU 
him  out,  he  said,  but  that  challenge  never  came.  The  *•  Rlun  Alle- 
mand  "  was  published  in  the  I^erme  de  Paris^  June  6,  184 1.  As  we 
read  it  now,  in  the  lurid  light  of  Gravelotte  and  Sedan,  we  must 
rtgret  that  the  Muse  should  ever  have  lent  herself  to  so  vulgar  a 
defiance^  embodying  all  the  national  craving  for  conquest,  and  con- 
tributing its  full  share  to  the  national  humiliation  of  1S70* 

Partly  omng  to  enfeebled  health,  which  had  never  completely  re- 
covered from  the  illness  ahready  mentioned,  and  partly  owing  to 

other  causes,  De  Musset  for  several  years  seems  to  havefounrT ^^ 

sition  more  and  more  fatiguing.  His  friends  endeavoured  to  r 
but  for  a  longtime  ineffectually.  But  the  very  iufrequency  of  c^ 
might  be  thought  to  have  added  point  and  force  to  his  actual  ,. ..,  ^  «» 
this  time.     A  lady,  eminent  for  her  beauty  and   her  rank,  whose 
friendship  the  jioet  valued,  treated  htm  with  ^o  little  <  ' 

courtesy  as  to  rouse  his  indignation;  and  she  now  m„  __    -  i.  : 
pillory^  as  long  as  De  Musset  shall  be  read,  in  the  following  vases. 
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e  Morte."    She  was  not  dead,  in  fact,  but  in  her  inanimate  life, 
ses  represent  the  sculpturesque  feeling  of  Michael-Angelo's 

SUR  UNE  MORTE. 

EDe  etait  belle,  si  la  Nuit 
Qui  dort  dans  la  sombre  chapelle 
Oil  Michel- Ange  a  fait  son  lit, 
Immobile,  peut  etre  belle. 

Elle  etait  bonne,  s'il  suffit 
Qu'en  passant  la  main  s'ouvre  et  donne. 
Sans  que  Dieu  n'ait  rien  vu,  rien  dit; 
Si  Tor  sans  pitic  fait  Taumdne. 

Elle  pensait,  si  le  vain  bruit 
D'une  voix  douce  et  cadencee, 
Comme  le  ruisseau  qui  g^it, 
Peut  faire  croire  ^  la  pensee. 

Elle  priait,  si  deux  beaux  yeux 
Tantdt  s'attachant  ^  la  terre, 
Tantdt  se  levant  vers  les  cieux, 
Pcuvent  s'appeler  la  pri^re. 

Elle  aurait  souri,  si  la  fleur 
Qui  ne  s'est  point  epanouie 
Pouvait  s*ouvrir  ^  la  fratcheur 
Du  vent  qui  passe  et  qui  I'oublie. 

Elle  aurait  pleure,  si  la  main, 
Sur  son  coeur  froidement  pos^e, 
£{it  jamais  dans  Targile  humain 
Senti  la  celeste  rosee. 

Elle  aurait  aime  si  I'orgueil, 
Pareil  ^  la  lampe  inutile 
Qu'on  allume  pres  d'un  ccrceuil, 
N'eAt  veille  sur  son  coeur  sterile. 

Elle  est  morte,  et  n*a  point  vecu. 
Elle  faisait  semblant  de  vivre, 
De  ses  mains  est  tomb6  le  livre 
Dans  lequel  elle  n*a  rien  lu. 

of  De  Musset's  best-known  works,  a  proverb  or  slight 
turning  on  a  familiar  phrase,  A  door  must  be  either  shut  or 
\  welcomed  as  a  charming  picture  of  Parisian  life.  The  cha- 
i  it  are  portraits,  more  or  less  veiled,  of  actual  persons.  The 
the  author  himself  The  subsequent  marriage  of  his  only 
SDtually  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  a  home  that  had,  till  then, 
I  of  aihttost  unclouded  happiness.    A  few  months  beiote  \\v^ 
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Revolution  of  1S48,  De  Mussefs  pky  of  Caprice  was  performed  it 
the  Com^e  Fian^aise  under  happier  auspices  than  the  Nuit  Veni- 
tknne^  and  introduced  the  name  of  the  author  to  hundreds  of  people 
who  never  read  a  line  of  literature.    Beyond  his  regret  at  the  fall  of 
a  ^miljr  that  had  shown  him  kindness,  and  the  loss  of  his  post  at  the 
Home  Office,  the  Revolution  of  February  did  not  much  affect  the  j 
poet     A  sudden  inspiration  of  his  friend  Rachel  is  worth  mentioDii^  | 
as  characteristic  of  the  period.     Instead  of  an  ordinary  perfontiOQCC 
at  her  theatre,  she'^announced  that  on  a  certain  evening  she  would 
sing  the  "  Marseillaise."    The  crowd  was  immense.     Rachel  had  00 1 
singing  voice  to  speak  of,  but  she  threw  spirit  and  fire  into  her  deda- 
mation  of  the  stirring  song,  thrilled  her  auditory,  and  drew  down  the  ] 
house. 

With  the  necessity  of  working,  the  power  of  doing  so  returned  to  | 
De  Musset.  He  wrote  various  plays  and  proverbs.  His  Car 
first  appeared  in  the  Comtitutionnd ;  and,  as  a  sign  that  public  reoog**! 
nition  of  his  talent  had  begun,  the  editor  of  that  journal,  beforel 
reading  aline  of  the  MS.,  stipulated  to  pay  the  poet  j^40  per  act,  I 
leaving  it  to  him  to  say  whether  the  number  of  acts  should  be  three  | 
or  five.  The  play  was  sent  in  three  acts.  The  editor  insisted  on 
paying  for  them  the  price  of  five.  The  poet  refused  to  accept  morej 
than  the  price  of  four.  In  1S52  he  had  the  high  distinction  of  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  One  more  enthusiasm  I 
remained  for  him  ;  he  owed  it  to  the  arrival  of  Ristori  in  Paris.  He  j 
never  missed  a  performance.  He  placed  her  bust  on  high  in  to| 
librar>^,  and  named  it  Ifa/ia  Rtsforata. 

Heart-disease,  meanwhile,  was  making  slow  but  inevitable  inroads  I 
on  a  frame  that  had  never  been  robust.  His  last  two  summer  vacations  j 
were  spent  at  Havre ;  but  the  sea  air,  imprudently  faced  late  in  the  J 
evening,  did  him  harm.     The  last  winter  of  his  life,  he  took  a  fanqrj 
one  night  to  visit  the  Louvre  gallery  by  lamplight.     He  spent ! 
time  alone  in  the  Italian  school  ;  and  on  coming  out  he  remarked! 
that  he  had  lived  that  night  in  the  company  of  the  old  masters ;  it  j 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  seen  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Raphael  atj 
work.    With  great  effort  he  dragged  himself  to  a  meeting  of  the' 
Academy  to  vote  for  M.  Augier,  in  March  1857.     The  last  evening  he 
spent  out  of  his  own  apartments,  he  dined  with  Prince  Napoleon  *tJ 
the  Palais  Royal.     He  was  in  great  force,  his  conversation  moret 
usually  animated  and  genial     That  evening  he  took  to  bed  and  nevcJ 
rose  from  it.     His  brother  Paul  was  summoned  from  the  counti 
on  April  26,  and  watched  beside  him  during  the  few  remaining  day! 
Cki  the  ist  of  May  the  physicians  antidpated  tio  immediate  danger; 
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e  m\*alid  passed  the  day  in  quiet,  and  in  the  evening  remarked, 

What  a  good  thing  rest  is  !    We  are  wrong  to  frighten  ourselves  so 

uch  about  death,  which  is  only  rest  in  its  highest  form/'    He 

crsed  easily  and  much.     Once,  when  Sister   Marcelline  was 

loned,  he  smiled  The  brothers  separated  at  one  in  the  morning, 

Alfred  declaring  that  he  felt  inclined  to  sleep.     When  Paul  returned 

the  bedside  at  the  earliest  peep  of  dawn,  he  was  struck  with  the 

traordinary  beauty  of  his  brother's  face.     He  was  dead  ;  yet  the 

lendants  had  had  no  notice  whatever  of  any  change*    They  refused 

believe  that  he  was  not  asleep.     His  brother  stooped  down  to  kiss 

is  brow  ;  it  was  already  cold  as  marble. 

De  Musset  was  a  little  man  ;  his  fair  hair  made  him  always  look 

er  than  he  was.     To  the  end  of  his  life  not  a  hair  of  his  head 

grey.     His  blue  eyes  were  full  of  fire  ,  his  nose  was  thin  and 

sBghtly  aquiline.     The  chief  feature  of  his  face  was  his  forehead ;  its 

ness  reflected  the  higher  mental  faculties,  and  an  instinctive  love 

i  art  in  its  widest  sense.    Several  portraits  of  him  exist ;  his  brother 

s  highly  of  the  marble  bust  by  Mezzara,  at  the  Theatre  Francis. 

umerous  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  natural  kindness  and  goodness 

of  heart.     Thus^  one  day,  by  the  seashore  at  Croizic,  as  he  passed 

the  cottage  of  a  poor  salt-gatJierer,  he  saw  a  little  girl  in  rags,  asleep 

in  the  sun^  her  head  resting  on  a  handful  of  straw.     The  poet  stepped 

softly  up  to  her,  placed  a  gold  Napoleon  between  her  lips,  and  went  away 

on  tiptoe.     His  pet  cat,  Marzo,  was  well  cared  for,  and  was  a  wonder 

^iji  his  way.    He  used  to  be  sent  to  fetch  the  evening  Presse^  with  the 

^brice  of  it  wmpped  in  a  bit  of  paper  in  his  mouth.     He  survived  his 

^Koaster  seven  years,  and  is  buried  in  earth  over  which  the  Rue  de 

j^Pii usset  ut  Auteuil  now  passes. 

De  Musset,  as  a  poet  and  dramatist,  is  held  by  cultivated  French* 

men  of  every  school  in  the  highest  esteem,  although  many  of  them 

deem  it  proper  to  enter  a  protest  against  his  scornful  egotism  and  the 

I      occasional  license  that  disfigures  his  work.     It  is  admitted  that  his 

poetry  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  new  school ;  in 

innibcmncc  of  ideas,  richness  of  colouriiig,  and  originality  of  treat* 

mesit,  few,  indeed,  in  his  own  country  can  pretend  to  equal  him.     His 

irony  is  terrible  and  withering.     A  tone  of  melancholy  and  dis- 

.chantment  pervades  some  of  his  best  compositions,  as  of  a  man 

had  tried  all  pleasure  and  found  it  fleeting  and  unsatisfying. 

he  is  sometimes  called  the  poet  of  youth,  so  chivalrous  is  his 

fie,  so  sparkling  ore  his  sallies*    The  secret  of  his  power  lay  in  his 

itful  suggestiveness  and  his  happy  phrases,  ratlier  than  m  Vvv& 

vottioa*    If  bis  occasional  passion  and  his  satite  itmm&  on^  ol 
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Byron,  his  philosophical  meditations  might  recall  the  Lake  school 
Less  dreamy  than  De  Lamartine,  less  manly  and  vigorous  than 
B^ranger^  De  M asset's  place  seems  to  lie  between  them.  For  botl 
he  had  a  high  regard,  though  he  never  could  understand  how  the  oil 
poet  of  the  Empire  could  suffer  his  great  powers  to  be  cramped  withi 
die  narrow  limits  of  songs. 

In  the  light  and  graceful  style  of  his  comedies  and  proverb 
he  compares  favourably  with  any  of  his  contemporaries*  His 
guage  is  carefully  selected,  yet  we  know  that,  under  pressure,  he 
composed  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  point 
of  emolument,  he  derived  more  benefit  from  the  performances  of 
his  Caprice  than  from  all  his  other  works  put  together.  His  own 
preference  was  for  the  Fils  du  TitUn^  LorenzacciOy  and  Carmasifie. 

Taken  all  in  all,  De  Musset  deserves  to  be  better  known  among 
us  than  he  has  been.     He  did  his  best  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
language  at  a  time  when  French  literature  was  overrun  with  ar^ 
slang,  and  bombast     English  readers  of  French  will  find  his  style  \ 
easy  as  a  seventeenth -century  classic,  and  his  matter  very  superio 
The  biography  lately  published  by  his  brother  is  an  agreeable  booli 
and  ought  to  be  read  with  a  copy  of  the  poet*s  works  at  hand,  as  i 
one  is  a  commentary  on  the  other. 

JAMB6  STOTHEKT. 
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ON  A   FAN 

THAT  BELONGED   TO   THE  MARQUISE  DE 
POMPADOUR. 

CHICKEN-SKIN,  open-work,  white, 
Painted  by  Carlo  Vanloo  ; 
Loves  in  a  riot  of  light, 

Roses  and  vaporous  blue. 
Hark  to  the  dsmXy  frou-frou  / 
Picture  above,  if  you  can, 

Two  of  the  brightest  beaux-yeux  : 
This  was  the  Pompadour's  fan ! 

See  how  they  rise  at  the  sight, 

Ready  to  sigh  or  to  sue, — 
Abb^s  2XiA  petitS'tnattres  slight, 

Beauties  that  Fragonard  drew ; 

Talon-rouge,  falbala,  queue. 
Cardinal,  Prince,  courtezan, 

Thronging  the  (Eil  de  j^arw/"  through  : 
This  was  the  Pompadour's  fan  ! 

Ah,  but  things  more  than  polite 

Hung  on  this  toy,  voytzJvous\ 
Matters  of  wrong  and  of  right ! — 

Things  that  great  ministers  do  ! 

Things  that,  one  day,  overthrew 
Those  in  whose  brains  they  began 

Found  in  this  plaything  their  cue  : 
This  was  the  Pompadour's  fan ! 

ENVOY, 
Where  are  the  secrets  it  knew? — 

Where  are  the  plot  and  the  plan  ? 
—  But  where  is  the  Pompadour,  too  ? 

This  was  the  Pompadour's  fan ! 

AUSTIN  BOBSON. 
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THE  Treaty  of  Berlin  has  been  claimed  by  some  as  a 
triumph  for  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Is  the  claim  just?  That 
depends  upon  the  answers  which  we  return  to  three  prelimic 
questions.  Firsts  how  far  do  the  results  of  the  Congress  correspon 
with  Lord  Beaconfield^s  previous  policy  ?  Second,  are  the  provision 
of  the  Treaty  which  are  specially  due  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  togeth^ 
with  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  in  themselves  a  gain? 
was  it  possible  to  obtain  them  without  the  heavy  cost  which  has 
paid  for  ihem  ?  It  is  possible  to  answer  every  one  of  these  questio 
in  a  sense  most  damaging  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  yet  to  admit 
the  same  time  that  the  Treaty,  as  a  whole,  deserves  the  approval 
the  nation.  Let  us  then  examine,  in  the  light  of  authentic  facts^  1 
Lthree  tjuestions  which  I  have  proposed, 

I.  In  his  Guildhall  speech  on  the  9th  of  November,  1876,  \ 
Beaconsfield  declared  as  follows : — 

When  the  Berlin  Memorandum  was  submiUed  to  us  wc  felt  it  our  dirty  I 
refuse  oar  assent  to  it,  because  the  Berlin  Memorandum^  calling  upon  Tarkeyt 
-perform  tasks  wliich  it  was  utterly  impossible  in  its  then  condition  to  accofnplijT 
^announced  that  in  the  event  of  her  failing  to  do  these  things  the  Powers  nm^t  I14 
recourse  to  ulterior  proceedings  —indirectly,  but  unmisiAkeably,  announcing 
military  occupation  of  the  Turkish  provinces.  That  would  have  been  a  vie 
uf  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey,  and  IhcreTore  we  fdt«j 
our  duty  to  reject  the  proposition. 

In  his  speech  on  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  on  tlie  i8th  of  July,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  declared  that  "  the  state  of  Bosnia  and  of  those  pro^^inc 
and   principalities  contiguous  to  it  was  one  of  chronic  anarchy 
With  this  **  chronic  anarchy  the  Turkey  of  tlie  present  time 
in  no  condition*'  to  cope.     *'  It  was  therefore  thought  exp    ' 
the  Congressj"  proceeds  Lord  Beaconsfield,  **that  Austria  m 
invited  to  occupy  Bosnia.  ,  ...  It  was  a  proposal  which  was 
by  my  noble  friend  the  Secretary  of  State  that  Austria  should  accc 
tills  trust  and  fulfil  this  duty,  and  I  earnestly  supported  him  on  tka 
occasion/' 

In    his    powerful    speech    in  the    same    deb-Uv 
Kplained  that,  'though  the  cession  of  Bosnia  and  H 
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Austria  was  proposed  at  the  Congress  by  the  British  representatives, 
it  was  part  of  the  original  engagement  between  die  three  Empires 
some  years  ago  " — that  is,  m  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  the  acceptance 
<rf  which  was  pressed  on  the  British  Government  by  all  the  other  Great 
Powers  of  Europe.    The  case,  therefore,  stands  thus:  In  the  summer 
of  1876  all  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  minus  England,  proposed  a 
scheme  of  pacification  for  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  with  the  intima- 
tion of  military  occupation  by  Austria  in  case  the  Porte  should  prove 
unequal  to  the  task  proposed  to  it    The  English  Government,  though 
solemnly  warned  that  a  disastrous  war  would  be  the  consequence, 
rejected   the    earnest    counsels  of   Europe,  on  the   ground    that 
the  inability  of  the  Porte  to  give  effect  to  those  counsels  would 
incfitably  lead  to  an  Austrian  occupation,  "  which  would  have  been  a 
wladon  of  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey." 
The  predicted  war  took  place.    Turkey  has  been  crushed.     Rich  pro- 
irincesand  formidable  strongholds  have  been  wrested  from  her  rule;  her 
independence  is  shattered  and  she  is  put  in  tutelage.  And  then,  when 
Turkey  is  torn  and  prostrate,  Lord  Beaconsficld  proposes  that  more 
proyinces  should  be  torn  from  her  quivering  carcase — the  very  pro- 
™» too  which  he  would  not  hear  of  Austria  occupying  temporarily 
in  1876,  because  it  "  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  independence 
>nd  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey."    And  this  is  claimed  as  a  grand 
diplomatic  success  !    We  live  and  learn.    I  never  heard  that  Tarquin 
the  Proud  was  considered  to  have  made  a  particularly  successful  bar- 
pin  with  the  Cumean  Sibyl  when  he  paid  for  her  three  remaining  books 
the  same  price  which  would  have  purchased  the  whole  nine.   See  what 
^  is  to  have  a  statesman  who  knows  how  to  "  educate  his  party  " ! 

Let  us  take  another  landmark.  Among  the  instructions  given  to 
^  Salisbury  on  his  mission  to  the  Conference  of  Constantinople 
f  ''cre  the  following :  "  The  status  quo,  speaking  roughly,  both  as 
'^ds  Servia  and  Montenegro,  is  to  be  maintained."  Servia  and 
Montenegro  have  now  been  made  completely  independent,  and  the 
"^pendence  of  Roumania  has  also  been  secured.  "  There  is  to  be 
^  question  of  a  Tributary  State,"  said  the  instructions  to  Lord 
^buiy.  Northern  Bulgaria  has  now  been  made  a  Tributary  State, 
^  the  foimdations  of  other  Tributary  States  have  been  laid.  The 
*^  instructions  formulated,  as  fundamental  "  bases  for  the  de- 
K)eiations  of  the  Conference,  ( i )  The  independence  and  the  territorial 
"*^ty  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  (2)  A  declaration  that  the  Powers 
^  iwt  intend  to  seek  for,  and  will  not  seek  for,  any  territorial 
^'^antage,  any  exclusive  inBuence.*'  This  has  been  fulfiWed  \x^  ^e 
-^^•^Qfib/  anmbilatioD  of  the  independence  of  the  Sullan,  boXVi  'm 
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Europe  and  Asia,  and  by  the  partial  partition  of  his  tenritories  \ 
Russia,  Austria,  England,  and  the  newly  emancipated  Stales, 
addition  England  has  extorted  from  the  Porte  the  promise  ofj 
"exclusive  influence"  in  his  Asiatic  dominions.     In  oOier 
"  the  bases  for  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference"  of  Constant! 
have  all   been  either  suiDerseded   or  violated   by  the   Congress  ( 
Berlin  and  the  English  Convention  with  Turkey.     They  might,  c 
the  other  hand,  have  all  been  carried  to  a  successful  issue  if  t 
English  Government  had  then  brought  to  bear  on  the  Porte  a  tithe  o 
the  pressure  which  it  has  either  sanctioned  or  applied  at  Berlin— najl 
if  it  had  kept  its  own  counsel  and  not  forearmed  the  Porte  agaiui 
the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  by  forewarning  it  that  the  Briti 
Cabinet  would  emphatically  discountenance  all  measures  or  me 
of  coercion. 

The  next  convenient  gauge  for  testing  Lord  Beaconsfield's  ] 
by  the  results  of  the  Berlin  Congress  is  the  Preliminary  Treaty  of  S 
Stefano.     Austria,  after  a  satisfactory  exchange  of  views  witht 
Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg,  invited  the  Powers  who  signed  the  Tn 
of  Paris  to  an  international  Congress,  for  the  puq^jose  of  revising  i 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano.    All  the  Powers  accepted  the  inntati 
except  England,  which  insisted,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  on 
stipulation  from  Russia^  that  every  clause  of  the   Treaty  of 
Stefano   should  be   submitted   to  the   judgment  of  the  Cong 
Russia  conceded  the  right  of  any  of  the  Powers  at  the  Con^ssl 
raise  a  discussion  on  any  and  ever)'  clause  of  the  Treaty ;  but  i 
reserved  for  herself  the  right  of  declining  discussion  on  such  portion 
of  the  Treaty  as  might  be  considered  outside  the  domain  of  "Euro^ 
pean  interests."     This  did  not  satisfy  the  British  Cabinet,  and  Russia 
then   proposed  a  preliminary   understanding  w^th  England.    That 
suggestion  also  -was  declined  by  the  Government  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  and  the  Ministerial  press  called  upon  Europe  to  admire  this 
noble  display  of  British  disinterestedness.     Lord  Beaconsfield  him- 
self took  even  a  higher  flight.     Abandoning  the  hobby  of  **  British 
interests,"  which  himself  and  the  Jingoes  had  ridden  so  hard  for 
two  years,  he  unfurled  before  the  gaze  of  enraptured  admirefs  a 
banner  with   a   new  device — *' the  freedom  of  Europe** — of  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  constituted  himself  a  political  chn^aiicr  sans  p^f     i 
et  sans  reprochc.     The  publicists  of  Germany  shrugged  their  shouldcT5|  h 
and  replied  that  Europe  was  well  able  to  defend  its  own  freedom ;  ^ 
but  the  press  of  Vienna  and  of  Paris  was  in  ecstasies  at  the  English 
Premier's  noble  stand  on  the  terra    ftrma    of  pubhc    right  i^ 
European  ire^tie^ 
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The  triumph  of  English  policy  seemed  completed  when  it  was  at 

announced  that  Russia  had  quailed  before  the  advent  of  7,000 

ys,  and  had  agreed  to  enter  the  Congress  on  the  terms  laid  do\vn 

the  British  GovemmenL     Count  Schouvaloff,  we  were  told,  had 

himself   of    the   determination   of   Lord    Beaconsficld    to 

Icnfbrcc  his  will,  if  need  be,  by  the  ultima  ratio  of  battle  ;  and  so  he 

burried  off  to  St.  Petersburg  to  bring  the  Czar  to  reason.     He  came 

with  the  olive  branch  in  his  mouth,   and  the  ministerial  press 

f  proclaimed  aloud  this  bloodless  victory  of  English  diplomacy  over 

lMusco>'ite  arrogance.    With  these  pseans  ringing  in  his  ears  Lord 

^BeaconsBeld  took  his  departure  for  Berlin. 

By  and  by,  however,  it  transpired  that  Russia  had  made  no  con- 

^cession  at  all.     The  concessions  were  altogether  on  the  side  of 

pEngland*     In  fact.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  begun  to  fear  that  Russia 

I  was  about  to  come  to  a  private  understanding  with  Austria.    The 

I*'  Project  of  a  Memorandum  "  was  accordingly  drafted  in  the  English 

[Foreign  Office  and  offered  to  Russia.     The  title  of  this  document  is 

aportant     It  is  called  **  Project  of  a  Memorandum  determining  the 

3ints  upon  which  an  understanding  has  been  established  between 

tie  Governments  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  and  which  will  serve 

;  a  mutual  engagement  for  the  Russian  and  English  Plenipotentiaries 

it  the  Congress/'    The  important  points  of  this  understanding  are 

be  following.     Russia  agrees  to  the  division  into  bvo  halves  of  the 

Sulgaria  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  the  new  delimitation  excluding 

'  •*  the  littoral  of  the  ^^!Igean  Sea^  that  is  to  say,  to  the  west  of  Lagos. 

I      From  this  point  to  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  the  discussion  of  the 

^Bfrontier   will   remain  free."    There  were  other  points  therefore  of 

^Hirhich  the  discussion  would  no  longer  be  '*  free,"  so  far  as  England 

^pand  Russia  were  concerned,     Russia  insisted  on  the  'withdrawal  of 

'      the  Turkish  army  from  Southern  Bulgaria,  and  England  agreed,  but 

with  the  reservation  of  being  at  liberty  "to  insist  at  tbe  Congress  on 

the  right  of  the  Sultan  to  be  able  to  centre  troops  on  the  frontiers  of 

Southern  Bulgaria.**     Russia  further  agreed  that  the  officers  of  the 

militia  to  be  created  in  Eastern  Roumelia  should  be  appointed 

by  the  Sultan.     She  had,  moreover,  no  difficulty  in  agreeing — ^Prince 

'voff  having  already  done  so  in  his  reply  to  Lord  Salisbury's 

^4  —that  the  other  Great  Powers  should  have  a  voice  in  the 

7nKm  provided  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  for  the  Christian 

c«  of  Turkey  which  were  still  to  remain  under  the  direct  rule 

of  the  Sultan*     Russia  agreed  to  restore  to  Turkey  tlie  Valley  of 

Alaahkcrt  and  the  town  of  Bayazid  in  exchange  for  the  cession  of 

Khotour  10  Persia.    The  English  Government  agreed  regretfully  to 
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the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia  to  Russia  and  also  to  the  retention  I 
Russia  of  the  fortresses  and  territories  in  Asia»  which  Turkey 
ceded  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stelano,  with  the  unimportant  cxcep 
already  mentioned* 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement  "  Her  Majest)''s  Gove 
,  •  .  -  engage  themselves  not  to  dispute  the  articles  of  the  Prcli 
nary  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  which  are  not  modified  by  the  ten  | 
ceding  points  if,  after  the  articles  have  been  duly  dis 
Congress,  Russia  persists  in  maintaining  them." 

Compare  tlus  agreement  with  the  previous  declarations  of  ] 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government     In  the  middle  of  I 
Government  declared  that  "  no  alteration  in  the  condition  of  1 
previously  established  by  treaty  should  be  acknowledged  as ' 
until  it  had  received  the  assent  of  the   Powers."     In   the 
random  of  May  30  the  Enghsh  Government  **  engage  themselves  1 
to  dispute "  the  validity  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  as  mo 
by  the  private  understanding  between  the  Xwo  Governments. 

On  the  ist  of  April  the  English  Government  strongly  objected !i 

"  the  new   Bulgaria possessing    important  harbours 

the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea*"    The  Secret  Memorandum  and  t 
Treaty  of  Berlin  substantially  confirm  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  i 
this  respect     The   English  Government  objected  to  the  mode  < 
electing  the  Prince  of  the  new  Bulgaria,    The  Congress  of  Berlin,  ( 
the  other  hand,  has  ratified  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Treaty  of  Slil^ 
Stefano.     The  English  Government  complained  that  the  adti 
tion  of  the  new  Bulgaria  would  be  **  fi:amed  by  a  Russian  Commil'l 
sary,  and  the  fii^t  working  of  its  institutions  commenced  under  I 
control  of  a  Russian  army"     The  Russian  Commissary  is  to  i 
notwithstanding,  mth   the  50,000  troops  provided  by  the  Tn 
of  San  Stefano  behind  him  ;  but  an  illusory  control  is  provided  bf  I 
posse  of  foreign  consuls  who  are  to  watch  the  Russian  Comm 
and  report  to  their  respective  Ambassadors  at  Constantinople. 
English  Government  objected  to  the  indemnity  imposed  on  Turkq 
both  by  reason  of  its  amount  and  because  no  definite  arrangemfl 
had  been  made  for  its  payment,    "  It  is  impossible  not  to  recp 

^  Far  too  much  importance  is  attaclied  to  this  strip  of  territory  in  Loid  Sil^ 
bury*s  Circular  of  April  i,  and  in  liis  despatch  of  July  13.  Lord  Derby  **bcljei* 
that  it  was  taken  only  with  the  object  that,  when  tfie  time  for  making  tbc  bftrg>» 
came,  she  might  have  somclbinjf  lo  give  up  and  have  a  reasonable  defence  igaioi^ 
future  encroachments  in  that  quarter/'  1  do  not  know  whether  Lord  Dcrbf'* 
**  belief"  is  based  on  fact ;  but  I  do  know  that  the  Russian  strategists  in  Anno>^ 
some  time  before  the  Salisbury  Circular  advised  the  giringup  of  Baynzid  and  thcs'i' 
jacent  teniiory,  on  the  ground  that  Ihcy  seivtti  io  vj itak<iu  \\x<i  w^;>h  ^NM^wm^Cga&u^ 
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provision/'  says  the  Circular  of  April  i^  "an  instrument  of 
able  efficacy  for  the  coercion  of  the  Ottoman  Government,  if 
c  necessity  for  employing  it  should  arise."  The  **  instrument,'* 
owever,  remains  in  its  full  amotmt,  and  with  all  its  **  formidable 
jdEcacy "  intact,  though  Russia  has  repeated  explanations  regarding 
which  she  had  offered  to  tlie  English  Government  when  tlie  objec- 
tion was  made*  "Tlie  compulsory  alienation  of  Bessarabia  from 
RoumanLi^"  says  the  same  Circular;  "the  extension  of  Bulgaria  to 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  acquisition  of  the  important 
harbour  of  Batoum  will  make  the  will  of  the  Russian  Government 
iominant  over  all  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea.'*  Nevertheless  the 
English  Government  has  agreed  to  all  this  in  the  Secret  Memorandum 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  "  the  important  harbour  of  Batoum  " 
has  just  been  declared  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  be  of  no  more  importance 
than  CowesL  **  The  acquisition  of  the  strongholds  of  Armenia,"  our 
Government  assured  us,  *'  will  place  the  population  of  that  province 
ndcr  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Power  which  holds  them." 
••The  power  which  holds  ihcra  '*  continues  nevertheless  to  be  Russia  ; 
and  this  not  merely  by  the  public  sanction  of  Europe  but  by  a  secret 
understanding  previously  arrived  at  with  the  English  Government 
So  far,  then,  it  appears  that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  instead  of  having 
umphed  over  Russia,  has  surrendered  on  every  point  which  it  was 
worth  Russia's  while  to  contest,  and  which  he  had  himself  previously 
:clared,  either  personally  or  through  some  colleague,  were  matters 
vital  interest  to  the  British  Empire.  Still,  in  order  to  do  him  full 
:e,  let  us  glance  at  his  own  defence  of  his  policy.  We  shall 
'Ibcn  see  how  for  the  successes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  recenl  diplo- 
Qucy  are  matters  of  congratulation  to  this  country. 

2,  The  Congress,  says  Lord  Beaconsfield,  has  **  restored  to  the 
iultan  two-thirds  of  the  territory  which  was  to  have  formed  the  great 
ulgaxian  State.**    But  this  State  "  is  now  merely  a  State  in  tlie  valley 
the  Danube,  and  both  in  its  extent  and  its  population  is  reduced 
to  one-third  of  what  was  contemplated  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano." 
Lard  Sab'sbury,  in  his  despatch  of  July  13,  thinks  it  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation tliat  *-  the  new  Slav  State,  therefore,  is  no  longer  strong.*' 
I  am  not  surprised  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  should  think  that  a  weak 
Bulgaria  will  be  less  subservient  to  Russia  than  a  strong  one.     But  I 
greatly  surprised  that  Lord  Salisbury  should  be  of  that  opinion. 
list  twenty  years  ago  Roumania  was  divided  into   Moldavia  and 
'al&achta.     The  two  Principalities  were  anxious  to  form  one  State, 
t   Austrii  and  Turkey  opposed   the   union.      And   so   did   Mr. 
isncH^  w!io  was  then  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  under  the 
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Premiership  of  the  late  Lord  Derby.     Mr.  Gladstone,  m  a  speech  of 
r  remarkable  prescience  and  power,  proposed  an  address  to  the  Crown 
fin  favour  of  forming  Moldo-VVallachia  into  one  strong  State,  and 
combated  the  view  of  those  who  maintained  that  such  a  State  would 
be  a  pliant  tool  in  the  hands  of  Russia.     "  Surely,"  he  said,  **  th«^ 
best  resistance  to  be  offered  to  Russia  is  by  the  strength  and  freedoifl^l 
Lpf  those  countries  that  will  have  to  resist  her.     You  want  to  place  a 
Hiving  barrier  between  her  and  Turkey.    There  is  no  barrier,  then, 
like  the  breasts  of  freemen,  ...  If  you  w*ant  to  oppose  an  obstacle 
to  Russia,  arm  those  people  with  freedom,  and  with  the  vigour  and 
prosperity  that  freedom  brings." 

Mr,  Gbdstone  was  warmly  supported  by  Lord  Salisbury,  then 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  in  an  able  speech.  "  The  probability  was,"  he 
said,  "  that  if  the  strong  assistance  of  Europe  were  given  in  aid  of 
the  claims  of  Turkey,  the  Principalities  would  be  handed  over  for 
the  present  to  Turkey,  the  most  aggressive  and  rapacious  of  all 
Governments.  As  long  as  Turkey  lasted  they  would  be  subjected  to 
her  rule ;  and  when  Turkey  fell,  as  she  ultimately  must  do,  ihqr 
would  become  a  prey  to  some  other  Powers,  who  would  divide  her 
remains  between  them.  He  trusted  that  the  House  of  Commom 
would  show  themselves  upon  this  occasion  to  be  the  supporters  of 
freedom.*' 

Mr.  Disraeli  vehemently  opposed  Mr.  Gladstone's  motion,  and 
Lcharacterised  Lord  Robert  Cecil*s  telling  speech  as  a  farrago  of  **  raw 
rand  crude  opinions/*     Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  was  destined  to 
enjoy  a  speedy  revenge.     The  popuktion  of  Moldo-VVallachia  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  in  defiance  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  and  of  the  frowns  of  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Mr»  Disraeli,  voted 
their  own  union  into  the  State  now  called  Roumania.    And  what  has 
been  the  result?    So  long  as  the  two  Principalities  were  dlvi  ^      -^ 
were  weak,  and  their  weakness  made  them  dependent  on  K. 
only  Power  which  had  seriously  done  anything  for  them,  and  lo  whom 
in  fact  they  owed  their  polidcal  existence.     But  their  union 
ihem  strong,  and  with  strength  came  love  of  inde|>endcncc  and 
impatience  of  foreign  interference.     On  the  eve  of  the  Russo*Ti 
war  Roumania  appealed  to  the  Powers  who  signed  the  Treat  v 
to  guarantee  her  neutrality  ;  in  which  case  she  w*otild  have  : 
the  passage  of  Russian  troops  through  h' 
would  have  resisted  the  retrocession  of  J 
if  she  liad  received  any  support  from  Europe. 
Surely  the  '  '    ^  The  Bu 
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remarkable  tor  their  industry  and  general  capacity,  and  possess- 
ing a  country  perhaps  the  richest  in  Europe.  The  name  of  Consul 
Blunt  has  lately  been  prominent  as  a  philo-Turk  and  anti-Russian  of 
the  purest  water  I  quote  his  opinion  of  the  Bulgarians  therefore  as 
that  of  a  man  who  \vill  nqt  be  siispccted  of  any  partiality  for  them. 
The  following  extracts  are  from  a  report  from  Colonel  Blunt  to  the 
Foreign  Office  in  the  year  1867  (pp.  35,  44): — 

Two-thirds  of  the  regiments  of  Ottoroan  dragoons  and  Cossacks  are  composed 
of  Btilgnnan  volimtcers,  chiefly  recruited  in  the  vilayets  of  Adrianople  and  the 
Danube  ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  Engh'sh  gentlemen  doing  duty  in  these  regi- 
ments that  the  Bulgarians  make  excellent  troops,  and  are  easily  disciplined  and 
reooQcited  10  oulitary  life,  and  live  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  Mahommcdan 


^^     ments  iri 

^^B    reooQcitc 

^■K  Asia 
I  anjothei 
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As  i&x  as  my  experience  goc?  I  consider  the  Bulgarians  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a 
wd,  active,  and  indtjstnous  people,  ranking  iu  capacity  and  intelligence  with 
any  other  of  the  European  racei.  Tht'y  require  only  the  full  development  of  their 
good  qumlitics  for  attaining  a  h;gh  accomplishment  in  modem  civilisation.  Unlike 
the  Greeks,  who  mean  to  improve  their  social  position  by  the  politics  of  the 
ooffee-hotiaes,  the  Bulgarians  put  their  hands  to  work  and  try  the  solution  of  the 
iMtkinfll  economical  questions  in  the  true  practical  way. 

The  late  Lord  Strangford  is  another  authority  who  will  not  be 
nuspected  of  any  undue  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  Slavs.  Let  ns 
then  hear  his  opinion  of  the  Bulgarians  : — 

ITie  Greek  cannot  overcome  the  Bulgarian,  nor  lead  him,  nor  incorporate  him. 
He  is  of  a  less  numerous  and  not  of  a  superior  race  ;  his  mind  is  more  keen  but 
laft  M»1M  ;  roughly  speaking,  he  is  to  the  Bulgarian  as  the  clever  Calcutta  baboo 
lo  tlie  rmw  material  of  the  English  non-coraraissioncd  ofticcr. 

The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  created  a  Principality  of  upwards  of 
five  millions,  composed  mostly  of  a  race  endowed  with  these  sohd  and 
fltcdiDg  qualities.  Under  the  fostering  influences  of  freedom  and 
good  government  the  population  would  have  rapidly  increased  ;  and 
in  proportion  to  its  increasing  strength  and  wealth  would  be  its  growing 
jealousy  of  Russian  interference.  What  the  aspiring  nationalities  of 
Turkey  desire  is  freedom  and  independence,  not  Russian  protection. 
They  lean  on  Russia  first,  because  they  are  weak,  and  secondly, 
because  Russia  is  the  only  power  who  has  made  any  sacrifices  on 
tlicijr  behalf.     The  stronger  they  are  the  smaller  will  be  the  influence 

ia  wields  over  them, 

fi,  whvit  Lord  Beaconsficld  has  done.  The  Bulgaria  of 
the  San  Stefano  Treaty  would  soon  have  shaken  itself  quite  free  of 
Russia — alt  the  sooner  from  having  a  port  on  tlie  vEgean  which 
would  have  linked  it  in  commercial  ties  with  the  outer  world,  and 
with  England  in  particular.  This  Principality  is  now  reduced  by 
two*thiids,  and  driven  back  a  hundred  miles  from  the  /Egean.    The 
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remaining  two*thirds  have  been  restored  nominally  to  the  Sultan;  inl 
reality  they  will  have  a  sort  of  quasi-independence.     The  Sultan  naf J 
appoint  the  Governor,  but  the  Governor  must  be  a  Christian  accq 
to  the  Great  Powers,  and  he  must  be  appointed  for  a  minimum  t 
of  five  years.     The  Sultan  may  also  appoint  the  officers  of  the  natirt 
militia,  and  he  may  garrison,  with  regular  troops  onl}',  the  frontiers  o 
Eastern   Roumelia.     "  The  regular  troops  destined  to  this  semoti 
must  not  in  any  case  be  billeted  on  the  inhabitants.     Wlien  ikfj 
pass  through   the    Province  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  sojc 
there/*    The  Province  will  bear  its  share  of  the  present  public  ( 
of  Turkey,  but  \vill  contribute  nothing  besides  to  the  Imperial  exd 
quer.     "  The  Governor- General  will  have  the  right  of  summoi 
the  Ottoman  troops  in  the  event  of  the  internal  or  external  seca 
of  the  Province  being  threatened  "—a  right  of  which  he  is  not  \ 
likely  to  avail  himself.     Yet  without  tlie  invitation  of  the  Christia 
Governor  the  Ottoman  troops  cannot   move   out  of  their  frontid 
garrisons.     This  might  seem  a  sufficient  check  on  the  authority  fl 
the  Sultan  ;  but  the  Congress  has  imposed   another.      In  the  in) 
probable  event  of  the  Govern  or- General  summoning  Ottoman  1 
into  the  interior  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  "the  Sublime  Porte  sft 
inform  tlie  Representatives  of  the  Powers  at  Constantinople  of  1 
decision,  as  well  as  of  the  exigencies  which  justify  it." 

Yet  Lord  Beaconsfield  boasts  of  having  "  restored  to  the  Saks 
two-thirds  of  the  territory  which  was  to  have  formed  the  great  Ettl* 
garian  State,"  and  to  have  thus  checkmated  once  for  all  the  intrigue 
of  Russia  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  while  fortifying  at  the  same  linic 
the  defensive  position  of  Turkey  in  Europe.    On  the  contrarj^,  he  \^m 
left  Turkey  much  weaker  and  made  Russia  much  stronger  for  mischic 
if  she  is  bent  on  mischief,  than  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  left  th^ 
It  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  what  the  result  will  be.  Independe 
Bulgaria,  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  and  her  commerce  driven  in> 
Russian  channels,  mil  look  up  to  tlie  Balkans  and  yearn  for  unio* 
with  their  bretliren  over  the  hills — a  yearning  which  the  latter  are 
pretty  sure  to  reciprocate  in  spite  of  the  deterrent  spell  which  1^*^ 
Beaconsfield  believes  that  he  has  found  in  the  new  name  of  **  Eastettf 
Roumelia/*     Blood  is  thicker  than  the  ink  even  of  the  Berlin  CoO^ 
gressj  and  a  diflference  of  names  will  no  more  prevent  the 
Bulgarias  from  eventually  uniting  than  it  prevented  Moldavia  ; 
Wallachia  from  forming  one  State  in  spite  of  the  Treaty  of  Pai 
And  the  union  will  undoubtedly  be  accelerated  by  Lord  Beaconsfield'* 
grand  contrivance  of  placing  Turkish  garrisons  on  the  crests  of  i 
Balkans*     Turkish  troops  are  so  accustomed  \.o  domvaeex  overt 
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Christian  population  and  to  plunder  ad  libitum^  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  abandon  in  a  day  the  habits  of  a  life  and  the  traditions  of 
centuries.  But  they  will  now  have  to  reckon  with  a  Christian  militia 
and  an  aimed  population.  Collisions  are  sure  to  take  place,  even 
without  Russian  intrigues.  Half  emancipated  Roumelia  will  look  to 
feec  Bulgaria  for  help,  and  both  will  look  to  Russia,  which  will  thus 
ktvc  a  plausible  excuse  for  intervention  in  Bulgaria.  And  should 
this  intervention  result  in  war,  what  avails  Lord  Beaconsfield's  new 
fiontier?  It  appears  that  the  pass  of  Ichtiman,  which  Lord  Beacons- 
fidd  thinks  the  key  of  the  Balkans  by  the  Sofia  route,  is  after  all  in 
possession  of  Northern  Bulgaria.  But,  however  that  may  be,  I  take 
it  fliat  General  Gourko,  who  passed  the  Balkans  by  that  very  route, 
is  a  better  authority  than  even  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha;  and  it  is  Ge- 
neral Gourko's  opinion  that  the  Balkans  are  completely  turned  by 
the  frontier  line  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  In  fact,  however,  the 
strategic  value  of  the  Balkans  is  practically  altogether  destroyed  by 
the  new  arrangement.  In  the  hands  of  a  strong  Principality  possessing 
hoth  sides  of  the  mountains  the  Balkans  would  have  been  a  formidable 
hairier,  and  such  a  Principality  would  have  had  no  inducement  to 
welcome  Russian  armies  through  its  territories.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  created  an  inducement,  and  the  next  time  Russia  invades  Turkey 
in  Euroee  the  Balkans  will  not  stop  her.  She  will  have  the  active 
cooperation  of  armed  Christians  on  both  sides  of  the  fi-ontier,  and 
^  wretched  Turkish  garrisons,  taken  in  front  and  rear,  "  will  be  in 
a  trap,"  as  Lord  Derby  expressed  it.  Indeed,  it  is  rumoured  that 
4c  Porte,  foreseeing  the  impossibility  of  defending  the  Balkans  under 
'^  conditions  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  have  given  up  all 
^ca  of  seriously  garrisoning  them. 

The  new  arrangement  as  to  Bulgaria  is  the  one  single  "  success  " 
^ which  Lord  Beaconsfield  can  boast  in  the  Congress;  for  the 
^cTurkish  Convention,  of  which  more  anon,  is  outside  the  Con- 
fiJ'css.  But  this  "  success"  turns  out  to  be  a  complete  fiasco.  It  is 
^  embarrassment  and  a  peril  rather  than  an  element  of  strength  to 
Turkey.  It  gives  ample  scope  and  opportunities  for  Russian 
"^^es,  and  even  for  legitimate  interference  ;  and  it  opens  a  clear 
P^  to  Adrianople  for  the  next  Russian  invasion. 

But  if  that  be  so,  it  may  be  objected,  is  it  likely  that  Russia 
^uld  have  been  so  blind  to  her  own  interests  as  not  to  have  pre- 
ferred the  Bulgaria  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  to  that  of  the  Treaty 
^  San  Stefano?  But  what  is  the  interest  of  Russia  in  Euro- 
pe Turkey?  Not  to  get  Constantinople  for  herself,  bw\.  \.o 
^^t  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  Great  Powei.  H«  i\nv, 
'^^^fe^?,  has  always  been  to  create  round  ConstantvTiop\t  a  \i€^X 
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of   independent    Principalities   sufficient   to   bar    the  way 
any  of  the  Great  Powers,  but  none  of  them  strong  enough  to  asp 
to  the  possession  of  Constantinople.     The  imperial  city  itself  Ru 
would  gladly  leave  in  the  keeping  of  the  Turk,  having  previous 
drami  his  teeth  and  claws.     Failing  that,  she  would  like  to  see  Cq 
stantinople  made  into  a  free  city  under  the  guarantee  of  Eu 
Now  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  would  have  gone  far  to  realise 
very  natural   policy  on  the  part  of  Russia,     A   strong  Bulg 
Principality  reaching  down  to  the  ^gean  would  have  prevented  ( 
stantinople  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  an   aggrandised  Gn 
Kingdom,     Servia  and  Montenegro  almost  shook  hands  across  I 
right  of  way  left  for  the  Porte  to  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  He 
govina,  which  meanwhile  were  to  have  an  administrative  autonomjfc 
The  inevitable  result  w*ould  have  been  the  annexation  at  no 
day  of  Bosnia  lo  Servia  and  of  Herzegovina  to  Montenegro.    Aa^ 
effectual  barrier  would  tims  be  placed  between  Austria  and  Constan- 
tinople.   This  achieved,  Russia  would  advocate,  whenever  zsx  oppor- 
tunity offered,  the  annexation  to  Greece  of  what  the  Berlin  Congress  j 
has  designated  Western  RoumeHa,  togetlier  with  the  Greek  isb 
leaving  Austria  and  Italy,  if  so  minded,  to  divide  all  that  ren 
of   European  Turkey  between  them — always,  of  course,  except 
Constantinople, 

By  the  unconditional  occupation  of  Bosnia,  however,  Austria  is 
now^— to  quote  the  language  of  Lord  Salisbur)^  the  other  evening  in  the 
House  of  Lords— '*on  the  high  road  to  Constantinople ;"  and  Russiais 
thus  warned  *'  that  if  either  intrigue  or  violence  shall  shake  the  Turkish 
Empire  to  pieces,  it  will  not  be  Russia  that  will  rule  upon  the  Bos^ 
phorus,"  *  Russia,  we  may  be  very  sure,  will  not  neglect  the  warninM 
and  she  will  take  equally  good  care  that  it  will  not  be  Austria  that 
will  rule  upon  the  Bosphorus*  To  reduce  Austria  to  impotence  wilL 
henceforth  be  one  of  the  paramount  aims  of  Russian  policy, 
the  task  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  very  arduous  one,  Austria  1 
always  shoivn  a  singular  incapacity  for  assimilating  the  divers  rao 
subject  to  her  rule.     Slavs,  Magyars,  Germans,  are  all  pulling 

^^1         '  In  \m  reply  to  Lord  Derby  on  July  j8  Lord  Salisbury  enunciated  a  p«n^iB 
^^^    surprising  from  so  keen  an  intellect  and  so  experienced  a  debater.      By  the  < 
I          pation  of  Bosnia  antl  the  Herzegovina,  he  said,  Austria  is  "  on  the  high  road  I 
I          Constantinople  ; ''  and  he  believed  that  Turkey >  in  a^eeing  to  the  Austrian  1 
L         pation^  **  has  perfonncd  Xht.  highest  act  of  statesmatiibip  wliich  any  Goven 
^^^  could  accomplish.'^     The  statesmanship  which  places  a  foreign  and  ambitioi 
^^P  Power  *'on  the  high  road"  to  ils  capital  does  not  appear  lo  me  lo  desen^e  th^ 
high  praise  which  Lord  Salisbury  bestows  on  it.    If  the  Turks  lose  Constantino 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  condoled  by  Iht  TcftecVioiv  iWx  vx  \s  K^3kVoa»«^T^^3^  ^ 
which  Afls  sttpphntcd  0 
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opposite  directions,  and  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  will  add 
inacm  to  the  strain.  "It  is  not  the  first  time/'  said  Lord 
Beaconsfield  the  other  evening,  "  that  Austria  has  occupied  pro- 
iiBces  at  the  request  of  Europe,  to  ensure  that  order  and  tranquillity 
Bj^t  prevail  in  them."  The  analogy  is  not  a  happy  one ;  it  bodes 
iD  for  the  future  relations  of  Austria  towards  her  new  province, 
lossia,  moreover,  will  now  find  in  Italy  an  eager  accomplice  in 
kr  designs  against  Austria,  and  Bismarck  knows  that  her  Cis- 
Ldthan  provinces  are  rapidly  gravitating  towards  the  German 
Empirc,  and  that  their  absorption  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

What  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  has  done,  therefore,  is  to  give 
Russia  a  strong  motive  for  future  intrigues  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
and  increased  facilities  for  carrying  her  plans  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  Panslavist  feeling  of  the  nation  was  too  strong  to  permit  Russia 
to  do  less  for  the  Slavs  than  Ignatieff  did  for  them  in  the  Treaty  of 
SanStefeno.  But  diplomatists  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  are 
not  greatly  afflicted  by  the  changes  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  has 
made  in  that  Treaty.  It  is  not  Russia  that  is  injured  by  those 
changes,  but  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  the  Bulgarians.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  has  given  all  of  these  good  cause  to  hate  England  and  Austria, 
and  to  look  in  future  to  Russia  alone  for  help.  Greece,  too,  has 
l)cen  cajoled,  then  snubbed,  and  now  laughed  at  by  Lord  Beacons- 
fidd;  and  she  will  henceforth  look  elsewhere  for  encouragement  and 
aid. 

But  there  is  the  Convention  with  Turkey.     Does  not  that  stroke 
of  statesmanship  suffice  of  itself,  even  if  there  were  no  other  success, 
to  justify  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  policy  ?    Let  us  see.    By  this  Con- 
vention we  have  got  an  island  ruined  by  centuries  of  misgovemment 
^  without  a  single  harbour.      Its  possession  will  involve  a  heavy 
outlay  to  start  with,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  it  will  ever  repay 
^  cost  to  the  British  taxpayer.   If  it  had  a  good  harbour  it  would  be  a 
convenient /^i«/  cPappui  for  the  defence  of  the  Suez  Canal.    But  who 
'^^cnaces  the  Suez  Canal?    Russia?    I  appeal  to  Mr.  Cross  against 
^  ^  a  suggestion.    In  his  oft-quoted  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
'^Hjus  a  year  ago  he  said  truly  that  if  Russia  were  to  threaten  either 
^Kyptor  the  Suez  Canal  "  it  would  not  be  a  question  of  the  interests 
^  England,  but  of  the  whole  world."    As  Russia  is  not  likely  to 
^*^lknge  the  hostility  of  "  the  whole  world,"  Cyprus  ceases  to  be  of 
***y  value  as  sentinel  of  the  Suez  Canal;  and  other  strategic  value 
^  British  interests  it  positively  has  none.     At  any  point  at  which 
^•^gjand  is  likely  to  cross  swords  with  Russia,  Malta  would  be  a 
^^  more  convenient  station  than  Cyprus. 

li  however,  the  mere  possession  of  Cyprus  by  the  BnlVsYv  Cio^tv 
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were  alone  in  question,  it  might  perhaps  be  passed  over  as  a 
what  expensive  freak  of  statesmanship.  But  the  possession  of  Cjp 
does  not  stand  alone.  Not  to  dwell  on  tiie  shock  given  to  politi 
morality  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  acquisition,  there  is 
portentous  price  to  be  paid  for  it — a  price  to  which  the  honour  of: 
country  has  been  committed  by  the  Premier  w*ithout  the  slightest  \ 
to  Parliament* 


If  B^toum,  Ardahiii,  Kars,  or  any  of  lliem  sMl  be  retained  by  Rossu, 
any  attempt  shall  be  made  at  any  future  time  by  Russia  to  take  possession  of 
furtbcr  territories  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  in  Asia,  as  fixed  by  the  I 
nitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  Knglantl  engages  to  join  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
in  defending  them  by  force  of  arms.  In  return  hi-s  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sol 
promises  to  England  to  introduce  necessary  reforms,  to  be  agreed  upoa  \ 
between  the  two  Powers,  into  the  Government,  and  for  the  protection,  of 
Christian  and  other  subjects  of  the  Porte  in  these  territories ;  and  in  order 
enable  England  to  make  necessary  provision  for  executing  her  engagemcntt, 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  further  consents  to  assign  the  island  of  Cypnu,  to 
occupied  and  administered  by  England. 

Such  is  the  engagement  "  given  fully  and  unreservedly  "  on  the  pi 
of  England,  as  the  Foreign  Secretar>^  has  carefully  explained  in  1 
accompany mg  despatch.  But  the  Sultan's  promise  of  refonns  is 
no  means  "full  and  unreserved";  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  vague l 
clastic  as  to  be  practically  worth  nothing.  The  character  of 
reforms  is  not  specified  or  even  hinted  at,  and  they  are  **  to  be  agT« 
upon ''  at  some  indefinite  point  in  the  future.  The  Pashas  have  k 
their  cunning  if  they  do  not  drive  the  proverbial  "  coach-and-si 
through  their  part  of  the  engagement.  But  England  is  bound  all 
same  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  Sultan  **  if  any  attempt  s 
be  made  at  any  future  time  by  Russia  to  take  possession  of 
territories  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  in  Asia.'*  And  this 
bond^  to  quote  again  Lord  Salisbury's  very  emphatic  langxiagCi 
"given  fully  and  unreservedly."  Its  redemption  is  not  the  li 
conditional  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  vague  and  indefinite  promise 
reforms  hy  the  Sultan.  On  the  contrary,  the  less  he  reforms, 
more  we  shall  be  bound  to  defend  him.  For  the  weakness  of  Tuii 
is  the  raison  tVttrc  of  the  Convention,  but  the  less  she  reforms, 
weaker  she  will  become— in  other  words,  the  more  she  will  reqi 
our  protection.  In  plain  terms,  the  peace  of  England  for 
future  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  capricious  will  of  the  Sultan  or  Gtl 
Vizier  of  the  day.  The  Porte  has  only  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Rui 
and  "  if  any  attempt  shall  be  made  "  by  the  latter  to  cross  the  frofl 
in  \'mdication  of  her  just  rights,  we  are  bound  **  to  join  His  Imp< 
Majesty  the  Sultan  *'  in  resisting bei  "by  totc^  ol  ivxm^"  Cectis 
Lord  BeaconsUdd  Jias  given  Russia  at\  amp\t  tcvto^^  l<st 
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annoyance  he  has  caused  her  during  the  last  three  years.  Samson 
Iw  flung  away  the  secret  of  his  strength  before  the  eyes  of  the 
lUHstines.  England  has,  in  fact,  given  to  Europe  a  bond  for  good 
Uiiviour  and  peace  so  long  as  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  lasts. 
Erery  Power  on  the  Continent  now  knows  that  England  cannot 
kteifere  in  any  European  quarrel  without  the  dread  feeling  that 
Insaa,  by  a  military  demonstration  on  the  Armenian  frontier,  may 
confound  all  her  calculations.  Every  Mussulman  in  India,  too,  knows 
flat  Russia  has  it  now  in  her  power  to  make  the  next  Indian  insurrec- 
tion a  success,  or  to  compel  Great  Britain,  as  Lord  Derby  put  it,  to 
"triggle  out  of  her  engagement"  with  Turkey.  That  is  to  say,  Russia 
cm  force  us  to  make  our  choice  between  disaster  and  dishonour.  On 
Ae  other  hand,  if  we  refuse  to  fulfil  our  pledge  to  Turkey,  we  are 
mquestionably  bound  to  clear  out  of  Cyprus  and  hand  it  back  to 
4c  Porte.  Hitherto  we  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  strike  Russia  when  and  where  we  might  find  it  most  convenient 
Tlttt  advantage  we  have  now  transferred  to  her.  We  have  pushed 
onr  frontier  close  to  her  impregnable  strongholds,  from  which  she 
can  issue  when  she  pleases  to  imperil  British  interests. 

3.  But  assuming  for  the  moment  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  so- 
caDcd  "  successes "  are  a  real  gain  to  the  country,  might  they  not 
hve  been  got  at  a  smaller  price  than  what  we  have  paid  for 
ftcm?  Russia,  as  the  Salisbury- Schouvaloff  Memorandum  proves, 
-  would  have  accepted  our  terms  without  the  Vote  of  Credit,  without 
the  forcible  entrance  of  the  British  Fleet  into  the  Dardanelles, 
without  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserves,  without  the  importation  of 
Indian  troops,  and  without  the  paralysis  of  trade  caused  by  the 
policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Why  should  she  not  ?  The  Treaty  of 
^riin,  supplemented  by  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  puts  her  in 
» better  position  than  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  England  is  now 
'sobted.  France  and  Italy  are  alienated.  Austria  is  a  broken  reed, 
^hich  invariably  pierces  the  hand  that  trusts  in  it.  It  suits  German 
"Attests  that  France  and  England  should  be  estranged.  Greece  is 
not  likely  to  see  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Crete  reduced  to  subjection 
Mi  tiie  Turkish  fashion  without  turning  so  golden  an  opportunity  to 
^^^count,  knowing  that  she  may  rely  on  France  and  Italy  to  bear  her 
*^^ess  through  the  crisis.  Then  there  are  the  subject  populations 
^  Turkey,  all  longing  to  be  fi-ee,  and  seeing  in  the  Anglo-Turkish 
^vention  a  perpetual  guarantee  of  their  servitude.  Servia  and 
*onten^o,  too,  will  strain  every  nerve  to  make  Bosnia  and  Her- 
^^Wrinatoo  hot  for  Austria;  Greece,  seeing  in  Austria  a  piob^bV^ 
^oathe  jEgesm  and  Bosphonis,  will  find  it  her  mletesl  \o  imVl^ 
r  cause  with  the  Slavs  against  her ;   and  both  w\\\  fend  m  1\»\^ 
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an  ardent  and  efficient  ally.  And  all  the  while  Russia  has  only  \ 
watch  and  wait^  knowing  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  played  her  gan 
with  a  degree  of  skill  which  Ignatieff  may  well  envy. 

To  sum  up.  The  ke)Tiotes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  we 
first,  "  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire"— a 
independence  so  absolute  as  to  forbid  even  "  the  diplomatic  ao 
of  the  other  Powers  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire/'  Lorf' 
Beaconsfield  has  now  signed  a  Treaty  which  has  rent  fropi  the 
Ottoman  Empire  the  richest  of  her  European  provinces  and  tbs 
strongholds  of  her  Asiatic  frontier,  with  adjacent  territory,  comprisiDg 
in  population  some  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants,  among  whom  arc 
included  the  raw  material  of  her  best  soldiers,  namely,  the  Mussulman 
Bosnians  and  Bulgarian  Pomaks.  And  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  nol 
given  a  reluctant  assent  to  tliis  partition.  By  a  secret  engagement 
with  Russia  outside  the  Congress  he  agreed  to  most  of  it  before  the 
Congress  met,  and  inside  the  Congress  he  took  the  lead  in  proposing 
the  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.  And  as  if 
this  were  not  enough,  he  became  an  accomplice  in  the  spoliation  by 
the  occupation  of  Cyprus.  This  is  how  he  has  redeemed  his  pledge 
of  upholding  "the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  As  to 
present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  its  "  independence/*  it  i 
enough  to  quote  the  language  of  the  despatch  in  which  Lord  I 
explains  the  aim  and  purport  of  the  Anglo -Turkish  Treaty,  togelhd 
with  the  declaration  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  House  of  Lords  c 
the  evening  of  July  j  S,     The  fonner  says  : 

If  the  popuktioa  of  Syria,  Asia  Miaor,  and  Mesopotamia  see  that  the  Poi 
has  no  guarantee  for  its  continued  existence  but  its  own  strength,  they  will,  i 
the  evidence  which  recent  events  have  ftfrnished  of  the  frailty  of  that  relimc^i 
begin  to  calculate  upon  the  speedy  fall  of  the  Ottoman  domitialioti,  and  to  twtj 
their  eyes  towards  its  successor. 

The  latter  says  : — 

We  see  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  the  Porte  losing  its  influence  cvcf  it» 
subjects  ;  we  sec  a  certainty  of  increasing  anarchy,  of  the  dissolution  of  aU  iht* 
tics  which,  though  feeble,  yet  still  exist,  and  which  have  kept  society  together  ui 
those  countries- 

Therefore  Lord  Beaconsfield  lands  lOjOoo  British  troops  on 
Ottoman  territory,  and  puts  the  iisultan  in  tutelage  in  Asia,  as  he  liAO 
already  agreed  with  Russia  to  do  in  Europe.  And  this  is  ho* 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  fulfilled  his  promise  of  tjpholding  **  the  m- 
dependence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire/"  It  was  only  last  November 
that  he  boasted  at  Guildhall:  '*  The  independence  of  Turkey  w-asa 
subject  of  ridicnle  a  year  ago.  The  independence  of  Turkey  is  not 
doubted  now.^'  What  shape  will  the  boast  take  when  next  U>^ 
Mayofs  Day  comes  round? 


I        douhi 
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other  keynote  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  was  the  imperial 
!ty  of  safe-guarding  British  interests  ?  That  object  appears 
;  been  attained  by  arraying  against  British  interests  the  sus- 
;  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  hatred  of  Russia,  of  Greece, 
populations  of  Turkey — ^both  those  emancipated  and  those 
slaved — and  probably  of  the  Porte  itself,  unless  we  are  content 
its  promise  of  reforms  remain,  like  all  its  previous  promises, 
category  of  what  Mr.  Cross,  some  eighteen  months  ago, 
tensed  as  "  waste  paper  currency."  And  we  have  meanwhile 
d  to  defend  against  Russia  every  inch  of  Ottoman  territory  in 
rhere  Russia  is  strong,  and  we  are  weak ;  and  this  promise  we 
'given  fully  and  umeservedly" — that  is,  quite  independently  of 
rte's  fulfilment  of  its  part  of  the  engagement, 
e  third  keynote  of  Lord  ^Beaconsfield's  policy  was  the  asser- 
'  public  European  right  against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
to  dispose  of  Ottoman  territory,  or  disturb  the  balance  of 
in  the  Mediterranean,  by  private  treaty  with  Turkey.  This 
has  been  redeemed  by  the  appropriation  of  Turkish  territory 
MEediterranean,  with  the  intention  of  converting  it  into  a  base  for 
ind  military  operations,  and  with  the  additional  aggravation  of 
done  it  in  the  dark,  behind  the  backs  of  our  co-signatories  to 
5aty  of  Paris,  and  at  the  very  time,  too,  that  our  Premier  was 
before  the  world  as  the  champion  of  public  law  and  the 
^  of  treaties. 

e  fourth  keynote  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  was  the  main- 
B  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  its  integrity,  at  least  till  the  Powers  who 
it  agreed  collectively  to  modify  it.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  guaran- 
e  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  placed 
ulations  imder  the  united  protectorate  of  Europe,  instead  of 
igle  protectorate  of  Russia.  The  Anglo-Turkish  Convention 
\  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  the  acquisition  of 
i.  It  impairs  its  independence  by  putting  its  government 
y  in  commission  and, claiming  that  very  right  of  interference 
n  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects  which  Lord  Beaconsfield,  taking 
nd  on  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  made  it  the  cardinal  principle  of 
icy  to  discountenance. 

d  tiiis  is  what  the  Premier  calls  "  peace  with  honour  " !  Of  the 
•or"  I  will  say  nothing.  But  as  to  "peace,"  I  must  observe 
«rd  Beaconsfield  has  himself  been  hitherto  the  only  obstacle 
ittaimnent  But  for  him  there  would  have  been  no  war  at  all, 
c  Treaty  of  Berlin  might  have  been  signed  four  months  ago. 

MALCOLM  MKCC0L1-. 
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A  JBU  D^ ESPRIT^  which  nothing  but  the  second-rate  chamc- 
^  jr\.  tcr  of  a  portion  of  the  workmanship  prevents  from  cbiming 
permanent  interest,  appears  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York 
Daiiy  Graphic,  Before  any  English  reader  had  obtained  a  sight  of 
Mn  Swinburne's  Second  Series  of  Poems  and  Ballads^  the  journal  ift 
question  issued  what  professed  to  be  a  review  of  the  volume.  After 
giving  a  general  estimate  of  the  position  in  literature  of  the  author  of 
"  Erechtheus  "  and  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  and  according  a  distinct 
preference  to  his  lyrical  effusions  over  his  more  sustained  efforts,  the 
I  reviewer  proceeded  almost  seriatim  through  the  contents  of  the 
work,  describing  the  "  classical  studies  in  blank  verse/*  the  •*  transla- 
tions from  the  early  Romance  poets/*  and  the  *^  original  essays  in  the 
metrical  forms  of  the  Trouvferes  and  Troubadours/*  The  opinioo 
concerning  the  translations  and  imitations,  that  "metrical  fetters 
sit  more  easily  on  the  light  and  graceful  muse  of  the  minor 
poets  than  on  the  passionate  and  pain-crowned  genius  of  Mr. 
Swinburne/'  w^as  justified  by  extracts  from  different  poems 
which  might  safely  be  held  to  support  the  theory.  Specimens 
of  the  blank  verse  studies  followed,  and  conveyed  the  idea  that 
Mr.  Swinburne  had,  for  the  benefit  of  his  critics,  crowded  into  a 
score  lines  every  extravagance,  mannerism,  and  trick  of  style  tJttt 
has  ever  been  imputed  to  him.  A  few  phrases  at  the  end  of  the 
review  rendered  pretty  obvious  what  a  reader  with  a  modemte 
amount  of  penetration  might  have  discovered  for  himself,  that  the 
whole  was  as  bogus  as  the  famous  '*  nutmegs  made  of  wood,"  or  any 
similar  Transatlantic  product  of  misapplied  ingenuity.  As  some  oi 
the  contents  of  the  new  volume  have  seen  the  light  in  Yaiious 
periodicals,  it  was  easy  to  give  the  titles  of  genuine  poems.  In  the 
list  of  contents  were,  accordingly,  such  names  as  ••  A  Badbd  of 
Dreamland,"  "  The  Forsaken  Garden/'  and  «  Ex-vota**  \S 
however,  the  author  was  driven  to  invent  titles,  he  betrayed  htr 
Who  can  imagine  Mr.  Swinburne  christening  a  classical  study, 
against  Tyre"?  The  extracts  could  scan  '  *  ■  ^'- 
ignorant  reader,  being  indeed  the  coarsest  t 
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pomc'fi  style,  while  the  references  to  Provencal  poets  were  obviously  a 
onion  of  a  cumbrous  joke.  Those,  if  any  exist  so  simple-minded, 
*who  accepted  the  review  as  bon^Jidiy  and  turned  on  receiving  the 
book  to  the  pages  mentioned  in  it,  must  have  been  not  a  little 
^puiiled*  A  Virelay  is  thus  said  to  appear  on  page  263,  while  the 
^■ast  page  iu  the  volume  is  240.  The  worst  tliat  can  be  urged  against 
^■this  elaborate  joke  is,  that  it  is  badly  carried  out  \  the  most  that 
^Rcan  be  said  m  its  favour  is,  that  it  is  harmless. 

IT  IS  perhaps  worth  while  to  quote  two  or  three  verses  of  these 
^^  imitations,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  inanity.  A  con- 
^bitding  division  of  the  Virelay,  to  which  I  have  previously  referred, 
^^■|[p^rs  in  the  review,  with  the  explanation  that  "  the  first  syllable  of 
^HHk  feminine  rhyme  fonns  the  masculine  rhjine  of  the  next  stanza.'* 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  verse  that  is  advanced  as  Swinburnian  r — 


Vet  for  all  pains  of  her 

All  pangs  of  care, 
This  thing  remains  of  her, 

That  she  U  fair. 

What  God  blew  breath  to  her, 

Made  full  her  veins. 
Whose  face  draws  Death  to  her, 

Sets  Life  in  chains  ? 


All  men  come,  verily, 

To  her»  she  saith, 
Or  sad  or  merril)', 

But  none  chooseth^ 

As  a  light  to  the  meadow  lent 

Her  soft  feet  err 
Among  flowers  less  redolent 

Tlian  the  feet  of  her. 


Love  all  gifts  fair  upon 

The  red  rose  shed, 
For  her  lips  to  find  thereupon 

A  bridal  bed, 

les  being  pure  nonsense,  which  is  unimportant,  these  verses  have 
test  resemblance  to  the  style  they  are  supposed  to  imitate. 
not  good  enough  to  merit  Touchstone's  description  of 
rhymes,  that  they  are  *'  the  right  buttenvoman's  rank  to 
t.**  Never  yet  was  a  Hosinante  so  crippled  and  jaded  as  to 
trot  in  so  scurvy  a  fasliion.  The  first  verse  might  be  a  parody  on 
Hoodt  the  later  verses  are  hke  nothing  in  the  universe.  I  will  not 
iml  in  juxtaposition  with  this  doggerel  a  single  hne  of  the  fine  imita- 
lOcis  the  world  owes  to  the  authors  of  "  Bon  Gaullier  "  or  to  Mr,  H, 

i-cigL 
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HE  so-called  *^  Society  "  journals  snap  up  everything  so  greedily 
that  is  said  or  written,  that  I  really  do  not  know  whether  the 
iticc  on  a  certain  South*west  skating-rink  has  appeared  in  their 
columns  or  not,    **  The  committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
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eatd«diii%  anjr  lady  Hbtj  Uimk  proper.*    I  have  read  a  good 
:  skaiiiig-niiksi  bm  this  is  bq^oiid  erveiything. 


IT  caimot  isSL  to  inteft^t  readets  of  the  Gentleman* s  Maj^asn/ 
learn  that  the  CotmcO  of  the  Index  Society  are  discussing 
pTOpnet]r  of  sappijing  a  new  and  cotoplete  Index  to  the  end 
Magirinc.     For  neaity  two  centxuies  the  Gmfleman^s  Af 
been  a  recognised  amhoritf  for  iimtimerable  facts,  ail  of  ih  ^  m 

and  some  impossil^  to  6nd  in  odier  quarters.  As  the  work  will  | 
extensive,  and  pmpoftioiiately  costly,  the  Council  seek 
co-cperation  from  without  It  is  probable  that  some  of  my  \ 
may  be  able  to  assist  in  a  labour  thai  is  a  tribute  to  the  impoituKt 
of  this  periodical  and  that  will  largely  attgment  the  value  of  the  co©^ 
plete  series, 

IT  is  seldom  that  a  very  rich  man  is  either  a  wise  or  a  witty 
and  especially  the  latter,  but  there  are  exceptions.  At 
club,  the  other  day,  a  party  of  irreverent  young  fellows  in  the  smok 
room  actually  attempted  to  make  a  butt  of  old  Aaron  Croesus,  who! 
known  to  have  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  suspected  of 
having  a  good  deal  more.  How  he  got  it  is  not  known,  ' 
is  abo  suspected.  Of  course,  he  is  held  in  the  highest  h 
weU-constituted  minds^  but  some  folks  are  so  audacious  as  to  i 
that  he  does  not  spend  his  money  with  the  same  facility  th^tJ 
acquired  it.  **  My  dear  Crcesus,"  asked  one  of  the  young  gcotle 
the  occasion  in  question  (and  the  inquiry  could  only  have  been  cic 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  somewhat  *' flown  with  wine  ")t  **  what^ 
you  do  with  your  money  ?  "  **  Sir,"  w^s  the  wholly  unexpected  \ 
I  must  confess,  happy  rejoinder,  **  I  roll  in  it  !**  ~ 

ONE  of  the  most  serious  questions  with  which  wc  have  to  ( 
in  that  extension  of  free  libraries,  which  I  i^gard  as  one  of  \ 
most  important  of  educational   influences,  is  how  to  prcvcni 
robbery  of  books.    It  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  the  British  Mase«l 
the  thefts  from  which  are  continuous  and  I' 
uf  search  can  be  enforced.     An  inspection  ^.i 
handed  to  the  applicant  and  after  it  is  returned  is  impossible,  for  i 
reasons.     That  some  species  of  surveillance  is  i 
quenters  of  the  Reading-room  I  suppose.     It  is  • 
prevent  a  man  from  tearing  out  a  rare  plate  or  a  IciU  that  mli  i 
an  irapcrlect  copy.     I  fancy  more  success  would  attr*^  '  • 
detect  the  thieves  if  the  well-dressed  visitors  to  th. 
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dosdj  watched  instead  of  its  shabbier  frequenters.    A  fancy  for 

jom  neighbour's  books  and  engravings  is  a  distinct  species  of  klepto- 

mjuoia,  as  many  a  collector  has  found  to  his  cost,  and  is  reconcileable 

widi  the  possession  of  many  good  and  generous  qualities.      The 

■an  who  would  steal  from  an  institution  like  the  British  Museum  is, 

tt  the  Americans  would  say,  "real  mean."    In  case  of  detection  the 

criminal,  whatever  his  position,  should  be  exposed  and  subjected  to 

Ae  most  dishonouring  penalty.   A  free  public  library  at  Babington,  a 

f^  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  the  well-known  Liverpool  antiquary  and 

pliilanthropist,  contains   22,000  volumes.     In  the  eleven  years  in 

ivbidi  it  has  been  open  and  largely  used  the  entire  loss  amounts  to 

about  fifty  volumes.     Those  who  frequent  it  are,  however,  composed 

faigely  of  the  operative  classes,  and  these  when  they  read  are  not 

book-stealers.     The  remedy  for  the  disgraceful  larcenies  from  the 

British  Museum  certainly  does  not  consist  in  putting  further  diffi 

cnlties  in  the  way  of  admission.    At  the  present  moment  I  hear  two 

Vnds  of  complaints.  While,  on  the  one  side,  it  is  said  that,  through 

bvour  and  influence,  opportunities  are  afforded  individuals  which 

nsoh  in  national  loss,  a  charge  I  cannot  substantiate,  and  do  not  like 

to  believe;  on  the  other,  it  is  affirmed  that  men  of  the  highest  position 

who  are  personally  known  to  every  one  in  the  Museum  are  refused 

•dmission.    The  last  charge  I  know  to  be  tme,  since  the  head  of  a 

department  which  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  British  Museum, 

tod  is  mdeed  its  twin  sister,  told  me  he  would  never  attempt  to 

enter  the  Reading-room  again  after  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 

rejetted.    It  seems  to  be  inherent  in  a  bureaucracy  to  strain  at  a 

gnat  and  swallow  a  camel. 

THERE  are  some  things  which,  though  not  complimentary  to  our 
intelligence,  are  always  pleasing  to  one.  When  a  haircutter 
says,  in  his  florid  way,  "  I  think  a  little  of  our  Pommade  de  VU  would 
^  very  beneficial  to  your  'air,  sir,"  I  am  grateful  to  him,  for  though 
I  know  I  am  getting  as  bald  as  a  bell-handle,  and  shall  become  worse 
wd  worse  in  spite  of  all  the  pommade  in  Christendom,  he  must  think  me 
stiH  young,  or  tolerably  young,  or  he  would  surely  never  venture  upon 
sudi  an  assertion.  The  other  day  I  was  more  than  usually  gratified 
'^y  quite  a  new  piece  of  flattery  from  my  barber  :  "  Your  'air  is  getting 
a  leetlc  thin  on  the  top,  sir  ;  too  much  study  often  has  that  effect ; 
tf  you  would  try  our  pommade,  etc"  I  can  affirm,  with  my  hand  on 
"V  lieart,  that  if  it  is  only  study  which  affects  the  hair,  I  ought  to 
«*ve  as  good  a  crop  as  any  nobleman  in  tlie  land  ;  but  the  baibei*^ 
^^n^KmcDi^  1  thought,  was  very  pretty,  and  it  almost  induced  m^  \.o 
^spot  of  his  ridiculous  unguent 
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THE  want  of  success  which  attends  the  effort  to  supply  our  i 
pressing  requirements  from  our  own  colonies  seems  atlriktabl^J 
to  the  fact  tJiat  we  pay  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  nfrl 
material  than  to  that  of  the  manufacture.     In  spite  of  the  evil  odourl 
that  attaches  to  Cape  and  Australian  wines,  there  is  every  reason  taj 
believe  that,  by  the  employment  of  the  besthbour  in  the  processes  o 
vintaging,  we  might  raise  ihem  lo  a  point  at  which  they  would  be  \ 
palatable  as  some  of  the  Italian  wines  now  flooding  the  market  One| 
of  our  latest  experiments  fias  been  with  the  production  of  tobaoo)  \\ 
India.     Virginia  tobacco  can,  it  seems,  be  grown  successfully  in  dis-l 
tricts  of  Bunnah  and  Madras,     So  defective  however,  is,  the  manu-| 
facture,  that  a  prejudice  is  akeady  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  con- 
sumer.    This  is  a  thoroughly  British  process.     Still,  when  I  refleu 
on  the  difficulty  that  at  first  attended  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  Indli, 
and  the  result  now  obtained,  I  do  not  despair  of  smoking  IndiaB 
tobacco  and  drinking  Australian   champagne.      I  wonder,  b/  the 
bye,  if  I  have  already,  in  happy  ignorance,  done  the  latter.    When 
I  compare  the  quantity  of  champagne  drunk  in  England  alone  wilh 
that  manufactured  in  the  highly-favoured^  if  Bceotian,  region  whenc* 
it  takes  its  name,  I  should  not  like  to  be  too  sure, 

HAVE  you  read  **  A  College  Breakfast  Party,"  by  Geoige  Eliol? 
Have  you  really,  though?     Is  it  possible  that  undergn-| 
duates  and  even  graduates  ever  talk  like  that,  and  in  the  morainj 
too  ?    I  can  only  say  it  was  not  so  in  my  time,     I  dare  say  i 
poem — if  it  were  not  called  a  poem  (which  is  audacious)^is  admirabk»^ 
For  my  part,  I  am  no  judge  of  metaphysics.     But  why  put  stich 
astounding  sentiments  in  such  fresh  young  mouths?   If  all  the  con* 
tributors  of  the  F^rimgM}\  recruited  from  the  Academy  (as  it  used] 
to  be),  were  to  be  got  together  some  morning  over  beer  and  cider-cup 
it  is  possible— just  possible — that  they  might  converse  as  George  Elifl* 
makes  her  puppets  talk*     But  collegians?     It  is  just  as  hkely - 
that  at  Trinity  or  Christchiirch  there  should  be  young  gentlen 
rejoicing  in  such  names  as  Guildenstern  and  Vohimand* 
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AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  CAREER  OF  PROFESSOR 
MacPELVIS. 

BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
PART   I. 

OPINIONS  may  differ  as  to  the  local  eligibility  of  Sarcophagus 
Square,  W.C,  as  a  residence  for  persons  of  what  is  called  Fashion  ; 
l»t  as  regards  the  salubrity  of  site,  the  financial  solidity,  and  the  intel- 
\  kctual  superiority  of  the  Square  in  question,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  I 
^  Aoold  say,  to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt    The  wealth,  the  health, 
^wisdom,  and  the  respectability  which  enjoy  a  permanent  domicile 
in  Sarcophagus  Square,  W.C,  are  sufficient  even  to  confute  the  male- 
volent misrepresentations  of  that  "Sophistical  Rhetorician,  inebriated 
^  the  exuberance  of  his  own  verbosity,  and  gifted  with  an  egotis- 
tical imagination  that  can  at  all  times  command  an  interminable  and 
inconsistent  series  of  arguments  to  malign  his  opponents  and  glorify 
Kmself" — that  guilty  "  Individual,"  that  unpatriotic  "  Person,"  who 
was  recently  visited,  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Riding  School,  with 
so  tremendous  and  so  well-deserved  a  castigation  at  the  hands  of 
Benjamin  our  Ruler.     These  are  parlous  times.     The  "  Sophistical 
Khetorician"  has  attacked  and  mahgned  almost  everything  and  every- 
body in  his  time  \  and  who  knows  but  that,  some  day  or  another, 
Itis  egotistical  imagination  might  not  lead  him  to  lay  sacrilegious 
hands  on  the  integrity  of  Sarcophagus  Square,  W.C.  ? 

Respecting  the  exact  situation  of  this  remarkable  quadrangle 
(with  a  grassy  oval,  full  of  tall  old  trees,  in  the  middle)  I  shall  b^ 
designedly  bnef  and  intentionally  vague.     My  imcle  (from  \^YioTa  1 
rau  ccxLiK   no.  1773.  § 


:-•:  ;::::rj-:-_i ■:):.  l  -  .:  -jj;  r. -it:,  l:j1  I  do  nonrish  to  com- 
:r:i:i^^t  i:!":.-!-  L:  n^:.  ^i-::.  f  I  ^17  thi:  ::  is  atuatedwithm 
v.ii  ruiizz  :r  :  -:_-~7-: -:.:■:  r:::  :-:-  '.'-.t  JvItiI  Iiaiian  Opera;  tbiK 
■.  li  L  hrJl^r.^:  -i  Lr-.  L-:~  1: :  >:  :■;  ir-rr:  ih^i  it  is  less  thani-' 
I— liirri  nl.r:  f-.z.  --: :  2-::e:  ll-i.:'::z:  :^i  ir.i:  if  iishouseholdcB, 
L.-;  rj-.c  TLiri  ::  11.:  ;  -ic  _:  v.i  -.-ltj.:  uf  S-  Gi-=s.  :hey  are  certain!^ 
:::.":  t::-  ::  ii.f.r::rzi-ji:  .r  v  r  -i  -'--^  tj^--=;i  :•:'  :?-  P^ncra^  Saico-. 
;-L.-Lf  ^.-jj-i  .r  r--i:  .  :.:-l- _:ir:--- izii  > it r.r 5c,  but  has  new 
":r::t-_  r»--::— :-:.  7:.  .  .:  .-ri  L't—,:  ::' -Jir  Misses  Medusa; 
-  i-.-^-i:  .:' 11-  ..  .i_i:-  _i  -.-.zj:  .z^>z.  i:  se:  up  a  boaidiDg- 
£.:...•:.  :.:  ;  :_i-j  _i  ^^  ::  ^.t-:-^-  I-  :.-.=■:  1  Ij  y.-:  remembered  widi 
ii'  ^■■'  :  T-  :>  1:  :■_.-  •  :  :  r-i.i  1 . :  : :«:  "c  t  !^:  r  >o  long  ago  as  the 
rt-jT-  :■:  '-"-Lj^:-  i"  t  3  .  .ri.:-  r  -i.Lir;  ■  -  ..1  ^.Zz.  Elejizar  Sheen}Tnan, 
1:  -iiil.^:  Z^i-  lii  1- ;  iirL_-.:«:c  ::  ..:.z::ir.re  on  a  brass  pbteoo 
r..-r  1::-:  i:::.  -Jn:  r  -  ^.-  1  1  =  1^.:  _.-  i-.it":  2::i  ruodera  pictures, 
i-ii  u:  j..-_L-i.:.-. -  i  111.  i^  .  ■  .  r:.-.-  ::  :=;rr>;-:  :n  dim  and  smoky 
r_i :;  1  ".'- -  r :-i--  ^-  - 1 : :  - .  .  T .i-in .  -  if  i  = = ~  : :■  1  >r m  from  behind 
v.-  -.:r  :..:::    ::  'i.r    Ir.    i-:::r.  --  .1:-.  ..  vt'r.-r.\,:ni  protest  was 

zTz  '.:ij  -I'.t  riii:_r  :_  .  :. .:  '  I:  II  -  . ;^r  :f  irr r.yr--z  had  been  paid 
:l  1-./  iT.iy.  .'..:  1".  -vtr.-.f  ir  ■  =.. .  "A  1  rcr.y  thing,  indeed!* 
criti  c'.i  :.■:.  S^r.ir.:  S.r_'L::r..  ..;  -  ir.:"..;::  X:::e  :  "  we  shall  hart 
2.  :. i". .T.i r :  !•: .  r  >.  1  r. ^ ! :.  j  :  i:  :  1  e  :  1 : r  e  j :  i t n  >  1  V.<  o f  Lombardy  next! ' 
*'Ori  jrt-j-,T: :.-:,"  -u::"..  Mrf.  M.r.j-  ::r.^  an i  honourably  cod- 
r,  j  ::  j  1  -.!. : : -.  :  1  r  : L.. r.  In  ii:.n  i :- ■  ^r. it n c les  1  :li  number  Se\"eiL 
.Sr.t'jnj.T.'.ir.  r_-rr.:,v_-i;  ::  Tl-:-.:5::i;  "-.i:  S^u.ire.  hjird  by,  where  (as  in 
thj  nji^'hb'v-rlr.^-  M/.:!.:v:iL-:h  Cr=rs:..n:'  :hey  arc  noi  so  particular. 
The  cn'.y  :.i!pib!-;  HeLrirw  -.vhj  his  :.  houst  in  Sarcophagus  Square  is 
Old  Mr.  bun  Air.os :  Lvi:  i?.tr.  he  i<  a  u::iniond  merchant — a  highly 
resT.^f  ui'^ie  cuVi'.r.- — .-nJ  hj  :-  < :■  r::h.  ^nd  so  charitable,  and  gi^'cs 
sich  capiul  dinners,  u  Suy  n*^:hin^'  cf ::  i:ardcn  party  once  a  year,  to 
all  and  .sum dry  of  t! .j  dwefiL-rs  in  the  Square.  Ah  I  those  garden 
parii'js  I  It  was  i;n  cnijrlainmen:  of  that  nature,  combined  with  Mr. 
J'lantagcnct    liibcrt's   Lurk>'iuc   of   *'  Cupid,"   which   wTecked  the 

hapi^incss  not  only  of  Professor  MacPclvis,  but  also  of But  I  am 

anticipating. 

The  i^rofcssor  lived — and  siill  lives,  I  rejoice  to  say — ^at  number 
Thirty-five,  comer  of  Cenotapli  Place.  Not  in  the  portentous  red- 
brick pile,  with  the  terra  cotta  enrichments,  at  the  south-east  comcn 
7Via/  is  the  habitation  of  Mr.  Inigo  Jones-Joncsly,  R.A.,  the  well- 
known  Cintjue  Cento  architect  (who  designed  that  sumptuous  Renais- 
sance cdiiicc  the  Town  Hall  of  Smokcly-cum-Sewcr,  with  its  renowned 
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mtisic-galleryf  supported  by  Caryatides  thirty  feet  high,  but  to  which 

gaUeiy  Jones-Jonesly  somehow  forgot  to  add  a  staircase).    Professor 

acPelvis*s  mansion  is  at  the  south-west  comer,  a  plain  but  lofty  and 

cious  structure,  with  a  garden  in  the  rear  reaching  half-way  down 

Cenotaph  Place,  Jones-Jonesly*s  palace  is  a  creation  of  the  day  before 

i  yesterday,  so  to  speak;  but  the  Professor's  house  was  built  when  George 
the  Second  was  king.  The  walls  are  beautiful  specimens  of  brick- 
work, tinted  by  time  to  a  fine  old  mud  colour.  The  conical  iron 
caps  in  which  the  Unkmen  of  the  last  generation  used  to  extinguish 
their  flambeaux  still  decorate  the  uprights  which  flank  the  doorstep. 
The  door  itself— a  double  one — is  adorned  with  cast-iron  knockers 
in  the  shape  of  two  of  the  chubbiest  lion's  heads  ever  seen  out  of  a 
^  Dutch  Book  of  Emblems  ;  and  on  the  lowermost  panel,  to  the  left, 
^ft  IS  a  big  brass  plate,  bearing  the  inscription,  "Professor  MacPelvis, 
"  M.D.,  F.R,.\.S."  They  whisper  that  "  A.S/'  stand  for  **  All  Societies/' 

I  He  is  all  those  and  a  great  many  things  besides.     He  is  a  Fellow  of 
t^e  Royal  Galenian,  the  Royal   Celsusian,   the   Hippocratian,  the 
Siegfriedian,  the  Huberian,  and  the  Paracelsian  Societies ;   of  the 
Itistimie  of  Zoophytic  Inquirers  and  the  Invertebrate  Association. 
He  is  a  corresponding  member  of  a  score  of  foreign  academies  and 
Jc^^med  bodies,  and  a  knight  of  at  least  a  dozen  Continental  orders, 
Mb  u^tng  IS  known  and  revered  all  over  the  civiUsed  world  as  that  of 
*  profound  scholar  and  natural  philosopher.     Fortunately  for  Pro- 
ftesor  MacPelvis,  he  has  a  large  private  fortune.     Were  it  othenvise 
"*c  Govenm:ient  of  the  country  to  which  he  has  done  so  much  honour, 
^d  whidi  is  so  justifiably  proud  of  him,  would  very  complacently 
l^^^tinil  hira  to  vegetate  in  indigence  until  some  day,  perchance,  on  a 
^n^rcseotation  being  made  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  was  old  and 
*^^keo  and  half  starving,  a  pension  of  a  hundred  a  year  (they  gave 
Ctorge  Cniikshank  ninety-five)  might  be  flung  to  him,  pretty  mudi 
**a  ha Ifjfienny worth  of  paunch  is  flung  to  a  cat. 

Although  a  duly  qualified  surgeon  and  physician,  and  inheriting 
tnsme    illustrious  in  the  medical   profession  (his   father,   old  Sir 
Ckvicle  MacPelvis,  was  knighted  by  the  Prince  Regent,  and  would 
hare  bc<U3    made  a  baronet  had   he   not  had  the  imprudence  to 
irmonstrate  with  his  Royal  Highness  for  drinking  so  much  cura^oa 
iplng  on    dressed-crab  and   goose-pie),  many   years    have 
c«  the  Professor  practised.     His   erudition  as  a  patho- 
logist and  physiologist  and  his  skill  as  an  operator  were  universally 
acknowledged,  and  guineas  flowed  in  upon  him    apace  when   he 
chose  to  give  his  mind  to  the  drudgery  of  the  medical  man's  voca* 
tiod  ;  but  it  stood  rather  in  his  way  as  a  practising  doctor  that  he 
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was  apt,  in  the  veiy  middle  of  the  fashionable  season,  to  go  outi 
town,  mthout  giving  notice  to  anybody,  on  some  antiquarian,  ge< 
gical,  botanical,  or  palaeontological  quest,  and  so  suffer  his  practicel 
lake  care  of  itself.    Then,  when  he  did  see  patients,  and  he  < 
to  receive  a  visit  from  an  agreeable  inv-alid,  the   Profe 
keep  him  chatting  in  his  consulting-room  on  politics,  arch 
theology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  btHes  tdtres^  until  thct 
and  gentlemen  in  the  waiting-room,  suffering  from  all  the  ills  1 
flesh  is  heir  to,  ^Wth  impatience  superadded,  were  driven  half  i 
by  the  delay,  and  made  the  life  of  his  old  body-servant  ] 
burden  to  him  by  inquiries — whenever  he  opened  the  door  Id 
a  fresh  victim — of"  How  much  longer  will  the  Doctor  be?° 
like  his  worthy  sire  before  him,  he  was  slightly  too  outsix>ke 
an  age  when,  as  Lady  Combermere  wisely  remarks,  "  that  ^ 
actor  Hypocrisy  '*  is  so  highly  successful  in  **  Genieel  Comedy/ 
was  more  than  Abemethian  in  his  frankness,     "  Palpitation  at  \ 
heart !  Psha  !  ma'am,  it's  tight-lacing ! "  he  once  had  the  hardihood| 
say  to  a  Countess;  adding,  that  if  her  ladyship  did  not  speedily  e 
the  girth  of  her  corsets,  she  would  be  afflicted  mth  ared  nose  into <l 
bargain.     He  told  the  Bishop  of  Bosfursus  that  his  lordship  la*^ 
too  fond  of  jugged  hare;  and  he  absolutely  had  the  audacity,  i 
the  Marchioness  of   Firk\loodlum  consulted  him,  complaining  j 
ner^'ous  depression  and  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  to  % 
her,  "Stuff  and  nonsense,  ma^am,  its  bottled  sionl  T    The  faculty « 
heartily  sony  when  he  finally  gave  up  practice,  for  he  had  beefil 
wonderful  hospital  surgeon,  a  wise  lecturer,  and  in  consultatioin 
simply  invaluable.     I'hey  gave  him  a  whole  silversmith's  shopftiU^ 
plate  as  a  testimonial  when  he  bade  his  pupils  good-bye,  and  he  i 
unfeignedly  regretted    by  many  distinguished  and  gouty 
admirals,  and  judges  among  his   patients  ;   but   the  ladies,  wH 
unanimous  in  acknowledging  his  cleverness,  objected  that  he 
'*  odd,"    The  Marchioness  of  Firkytoodlura  went  further.    She  ! 
that  he  was  "  rough." 

Odd  or  even,  rough  or  smooth,  Professor  MacPelvis^thc  ' 
fessorship  was  an  honorary  one,  which  he  accepted  when  he 
from  practice,  and  nobody  could  exactly  make  out  what  he  pr( 
or  where  he  professed  it — ^was  glad  to  be  rid  of  his  patients,  \ 
about  the  five-and- fortieth  year  of  his  age  prepared  v^ith  great 
to  enjoy  the  remainder  of  his  life.  How  old  he  was  whctt  ' 
Adventure  which  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  narrate  befell  him  is  ai 
ummpon^jii  matter.  A  man  is  a%  old  as  he  feels,  and  a  woman  i 
old  as  sh-^  1— I's^     Those  are  \>osl\i\alts  >k\v\c^  ^VQ\3\<i  xv-estx  V«.l 
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tm.     It  wotild  be  ridiculous  to  contend  that  (never  mind  how 

Dany  jnears  ago)  Professor  MacPelvis  was  young  ;  on  tht:  other  hand, 

might  have  been  libellous  to  speak  of  him  as  positively  old.     He 

'  been  forly*five.     Let  that  admission  suffice.     He  was  very 

)  large  limbed,  very  broad  shouldered,  and  had  a  rolling  gait, 

sonarotis  voice,  a  Johnsonian  diction,  and  a  measured  manner  of 

try.     His  hair — another  point  in  his  favour,  as  baffling  inquiries 

his  age— '.vas  sandy,  and  his  eyes  were  a  clear  blue.     He  wore 

most  voluminous  shirt  collars  and  the  widest-legged  trousers  to 

B^^n  in  all  London  ;  and,  but  that  he  was  unmistakably  a  gentle- 

iic,  he  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  colossal  waiter,  since  day 

fid  evening,  winter  and  summer,  he  always  wore  the  same  black  tail- 

:)at,  waistcoat,  and  continuations  of  a  servitor  at  a  public  dinner. 

r»  say,  a  toast-master.     He  was  not  averse  from  a  moderate  quantity 

of  good^  sound,   fruity  port — none   of  your  sophisticated   *'  dry  " 

Kmc%   bijt  the  stiff,  mellow   **  Black  strap  '*    of  our  fathers — now 

^d  again  ;  and  the  generous  vintage  had  imparted  a  slight  ruby  tinge 

'  the  lip  of  his  nose  and  the  lobes  of  his  ears.     For  the  rest,  he  had 

tstxy  large  hands — which  he  was  fond  of  plunging  into  his  pockets — 

and  \*cry  large  feet,  the  latter  shod  wth  low  shoes  with  ribbons.     He 

wore  a  double  eye-glass,  took  smiff  constantly,  and  used  a  blue 

^tuuidana    pocket    handkerchief   with   white  s[J0ts.      He  had  the 

ktnmgth  of  a  giant,  the  learning  of  a  Benedictine,  the  simplicity  of  a 

and  a  heart  as  soft  as  a  girfs ;  but  he  certainly  was  not  a  lidies' 


A  ladies'  man  I  why,  bless  you.  Professor  MacPelvis  had  been, 
!>oi  time  immemorial,  notorious  as  a  woman-hater.  One  of  his 
aeuiies — everybody  has  enemies — Sproutly  Pimples,  of  the  Middle 
Pemplc,  indeed,  who  writes  the  scientific  reviews  in  the  Br^IedypiggUdy 
^mruf,  once  alluded  to  the  Professor  by  implication  as  **  the  malignant 
uysogynbt  scowling  at  Beauty,  who  would  have  repulsed  with  scorn 
I  aversion  his  clei'hantine  advances."  Old  Serjeant  Singleton  was 
:>ngly  of  opinion  that  the  paragraph  was  libellous,  and  that  au 
ction  would  lie»  But  the  Professor  was  quite  delighted  with  the 
ielled  at  him.  **  Elephantine  advances "  tickled  him  im- 
and  whenever  he  entered  the  club-room  of  the  Veiled 
PropbcU — a  select  society  of  artists,  authors,  medical  men,  and 
itbts,"  as  the  Americans  would  say— who  held  their  weekly 
at  in  a  tavern  under  Covent  Garden  Piazzas,  he  was  ali^ays 
Jy  lo  respond  with  a  jolly  laugh  to  his  welcome  as  a  **  malevolent 
fsogjuisl/*  Sproutly  Pimples,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  had  been  a 
tDcmtKii  of  the   ••  Veiled  Prophets/*     lie  had  been  frequently  and 
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severely  mauled  in  argument  by  the  Professor  •  and,  at  length  i 
in  dudgeon  from  the  society,  solaced  himself  by  writing  spit 
ticisms  of  his  enemy's  productions.     For  the  Professor  was 
writing  and  publishing  something,  although  he  seemed  to  ha^tlitfil 
ver>^  faint  idea  of  his  being  entitled  to  any  money  payment  fa  I 
which  he  wrote. 

Since  his  retirement  from  practice  Professor  MacPeh-is  had  i 
voted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  science  in  general.     He  was  a  4 
so  to  speak,  '*  all  round/'  and  everything  that  was  erudite  by  tm 
entomology  his  acquirements  were  enormous  ;  and  he  had 
tensive  collection  of  glass  cases  full  of  the  most  hideous  beetles  i 
the  most  beautiful  butterflies  that  the  eye  ever  beheld.    Then  i 
reptile  creation  would  engage  his  attention,  and  jars  fiill  of  i 
toads,  and  lizards  would  become  thick  as  the  leaves  in  Va 
in  Sarcophagus  Square.     A   series  of   geological   and 
investigations  would  follow  ;  at  which  periods  the  Professor's  i 
room  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  marine  store  shop,  and  the  hall  i 
stairs  were  thickly  strewn  with  shards  and  pebbles.  Then  he  «*assSf 
botany^  and  his  mansion  had  a  sweet  but  musty  odour  like  unto  I 
herbalist's.    To  this,  chemistry  usually  succeeded;  and  the  perfume^ 
the  establishment  was,  for  the  nonce,  anything  but  suggestive  of  i 
the  Blest.     People  who    came  to  see  him  experienced  a  cholisj 
sensation  in  Xht\x  fauas  and  a  smarting  feeling  in  the  eyes.   Gallip 
and  phials,  full  of  mysterious  fluids,  made  their  appearanceon  i 
pieces ;  and  when  the  Professor  went  into  society,  it  was  noticed! 
his  fingers  were  stained  yellow,  or  purple,  or  black,  and  that  a  mul 
tude  of  small  holes  had  been  burned,  seemingly  by  some  canstS^ 
solution,  in  his  clothes  and  linen.    Spectrum  analysis,  or  at  le 
tography,  would  then  be  patronised  for  a  while.     Strange  ph 
goria  as  from  magic  lanterns  would  be  refracted  through  the  tiTiriM 
and  sometimes  the  passing  policeman  would  fear  that  the  house  w 
fire.     It  was  only  the  Professor  trying  conclusions  with  the  dectnc 
light  or  with  the  magnesium  wire.     His  com  para  tive^anatomy  ^  'i " 
were  likewise  tremendous  ones.     "  My  neighbour  the  Bone  Gni! 
Thus  did  Sproutly  Pimples  (who  had  once  lodged  in  Cenotaph  F 
contumeliously  dub  the  Professor  ;  **  and  it  really  is  a  pity*"  ^*i— 
Griz^el  MacPelvis,  his  only  surviving  and  beloved  maiden  sister,  iw 
sometimes  fain  to  observe  confidentially  to  his  housekeepa 
MacTawse,  **  that  the  Organs  of  support  in  the  Radiated  or 
neurox  classes  should  make  such  a  dreadful  litter  about  the  h 
and  that  the  Doctor  "^ — Miss  Grizzel  would  never  acknowledge  t'l^' 
misty  Professorship,  and  always  gave  \iet  \>toV\veT  \C\*.  m«i^v:ak\\\.l<,  lii 
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jnce,  perchance,  for  the  memory  of  their  father — "that  the  Doctor 
d  run  the  risk  of  being  indicted  for  a  nuisance  by  having  cart- 
ifter  cartload  of  old  bones  emptied  into  his  area."  "  It's  true, 
Grizzel,"  Mrs.  MacTawse  (formerly  mistress  of  Dr.  Boanerges' 
School  in  Skelpington  Street)  would  reply  ;  "  and  I  wonder  that 
utcher  can  bear  to  deliver  honest  fresh  legs  of  mutton  in  the  midst 
:h  a  Golgotha.  But  what  would  3'e  have  ?  The  Doctoral  be  out 
s  fancy  in  a  crack."  Mrs.  MacTawse  was  right.  Ere  long  lighter 
nore  graceful  objects  of  research  would  engage  the  Professor's 
ion.  He  was  a  rare  bibliophile,  and  would  presently  bring  home 
wheeled  cabsful  of  ancient  tomes  from  Sotheby's  or  Hodgson's. 
he  would  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Messrs.  Christie, 
on,  &  Woods,  and  old  china,  Japanese  "  curios,"  pictures,  and 
•colour  drawings  would  swell  the  accumulation  of  treasures  in 
phagus  Square.  "The  preposterous  Rag  and  Bone  Man," 
itly  Pimples  wrote  in  the  Gorilla^  that  genially  sarcastic  period- 
*has  now  taken  to  book-hunting  and  picture-peddling.  What 
'  Pigeon-fancying,  kite-flying,  or  fiddling.  Oh!  the  sham 
!  Everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long — save  an  Impostor ; 
I  he  has  always  been."  Sproutly  Pimples  wrote  more  unre- 
lly  in  the  Gorilla  than  in  the  Higgkdypiggledy  ;  for  the  reason 
in  reviewing  the  Professor's  works  in  the  last-named  print,  he 
a  allude  to  him  by  name.  In  the  Gorilla  he  only  attacked  him 
I  imaginary  personage,  say  "  Doctor  Windbag,"  or  "  Professor 
)ulcamara."  Of  all  wounds,  a  stab  in  the  dark  is  the  heartiest 
ind  stabs  deepest. 

f  Professor  MacPelvis's  little  weaknesses  in  the  way  of  picking 
ttered  and  rusty  old  coins,  medals  covered  with  verdigris,  dila- 
Ki  suits  of  armour,  ancient  weapons,  and  tattered  tapestry ; 
occasional  crazes  for  bringing  home  pocketsful  of  shells,  and  the 
ffed  skins  of  alien  birds,  I  will  say  nothing.  The  phonograph 
be  telephone  had  not  been  brought  under  public  notice  at  the 
1  when  the  episode  of  which  I  have  to  speak  took  place,  and  I 
elighted  to  say  that  the  Professor  had  too  much  good  sense 
0  concern  himself  to  the  slightest  extent  with  the  mischievous 
tures  of  table-turning  or  spirit-rapping. 

e  was,  moreover,  a  remarkably  good  man  ;  generous  and 
r  and  thoughtful — the  last  a  quality  thoroughly  compatible 
his  occasional  "  absence  "  of  mind — in  every  relation  of  life. 
de  was  decidedly  "  odd."  With  his  every  vein  full  of  Scottish 
,  and  with  innumerable  t\es  of  kith,  friendship,  and  syccv^aXJcq 
necthim  with  Scotland,  he  had  never  been  in  TSoitVi  "BtVtaMv'^a 
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his  life*     In  fact,  Professor  MacPelvis  was  a  thorough  cockney;  m 
ahhough  he  was  fond  of  taking  an  occasional  antiquarian  or  scientific 
jaunt  into  the  country,  his  favourite  promenades  were  from  Chaiiag 
Cross  to  St  Paul's — "  It  becomes  a  gambling,  money- grubbbg  dty 
after  you  have  passed  the  Chapter  Co  flee -house,"  he  would  say— and 
from  the  Holbom  Viaduct  along  the  two  Oxford  Streets  10  the  Maiblc 
Arch,     To  him  the  Green  Park  was  the  perfection  of  rustic  grecnaj.. 
Although  overbrimming  with  abstruse  learning,  he  was  oot  by  aiy 
means  a  hermit  or  an  ascetic.     He  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  te 
life  in  cheer)^  moderation,  and  was  a  great  diner  out — even  in  tk 
lofHest   "Society,"  whose   inaffable   leaders   were    always  gUd  to 
**have"  Professor   MacPelvis,  who   "said  such  odd  things"— antl 
such  wise  and  kindly  ones  to  boot.     The  young  ladies  he  avoided- 
was  he  not  a  misogynist? — he  "could  not  understand  their 'Gd- 
lals/ "  he  was  w^ont  to  say  ;  but  the  old  ladies,  the  dowagers,  and 
even  the  old  maids,  made  much  of  him  ;  drew  him  out,  and  wcr 
not  angry  when  he  produced  mouldy  vertebm^  desiccated  frogs,  aiMi 
petrified  oysters  from  his  capacious  pockets*     But  to  grand  diiuier 
parties  he  infinitely  preferred  snug  little  symposia  of  from  eight  to  ^ 
dozen  old  cronies  at  Greenwich  or  Richmond,  at  Hampton  Cooit 
or  at  Gravesend.      He  was   as  well    known  at  the  Ship  and  the 
Trafalgar  as  though  he  had  been  (say)  a  popular  barrister ;  fOT  it 
is  w^ell  knowm  that  without  the  constant  patronage  of  Air,  Montagtt' 
Williams  and  Mr,    Douglas   Straight,  tlie  Ship  and    the  Trafelgaf 
would  very  soon  be  constrained  to   hide  their  diminished  heads. 
Public  dinners  the  Professor  abhorred,  and  avoided  them  as  mud  as 
ever  he  possibly  could,  because  he  had  a  nervous  dread  of  public 
speaking,  and  because  the  presidents  at  public  banquets  had  a  way 
of  proposing  his  health,  and  calling  on  him  to  return  thanks  fof 
Science.  He  gave  dinner  parties  in  Sarcophagus  Square  soraetiines-i 
plain  but  ample  repasts,  of  which  the  staples  were  big  fish,  big  joiotsy 
plenty  of  game,  very  brown  sherry,  and  very  sound  claret  ]  but 
guests  were  never  served  a  ia  Russe  \  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
called  upon  to  sit  like  stocks  or  stones  staring  at  their  plates  unti( 
morsels  of  they  knew  not  what  were  thrust  under  their  noses  IsJ 
the  hands  of   they  knew  not  whom,  behind  them  \    nor  were 
people  at  one  side  of  the  table  rendered  invisible  to  those  op! 
site  by  a  screen  of  flowers  and  ferns  in  pots  of  gaudily  palnt^ 
earthenware.     The  dishes  in  Sarcophagus  Square  were  placed  4 
the  table,  and  only  the  big  joints  were  carved  at  the  side  taW 
The  company   "saw  their  victuals,"  and  the  Professor  had  ^tA 
thing  instractive  to  say  about  eveiylhm^  edM^i  ax\d  ^uble  tfc 
.appeared   on    the    l^-^^iM.      No  kdies,  \v\\\\  iW   cits^c^^Na^ti  <:^  ' 
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Professor's  sister — ^and  even  Miss  Grizzcl  was  a  rare  visitant  at  the 
Sinner  table,  preferring  as  she  did  to  dine  early  and  to  receive  the 
gpentlemen,  when  they  had  their  wine,  at  her  tea-table  in  the  drawing 
coom — ever  appeared  at  these  entertainments.     Rare  old  boys  were 
tihe  guests.    Neighbours,  most  of  them.     Inigo  Jones-Jonesly,  the 
aichitect ;   Mr.   Baron   Bohun,    of  the  Exchequer ;    Old    Serjeant 
Singleton  ;  Nimbus,  the  prae- Rafael ite  painter;  Praxlights,  R.A.,  the 
acolptor;  ,Sir  Thomas  Anchylosis,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Umbilical 
Society;  Mr.  Toddyquick,  M.P.  for  Usquebaughshire,  a  determined 
Radical;  and  the  Hon.  George  Buffalo,  M.P.  for  South  Tnieblue- 
ington,  a  fierce  Conservative.     The  two  M.P.s  had  married  sisters, 
and  out  of  the   House   of  Commons   were    like  brothers,  being 
bound  together,  indeed,  in  an  indissoluble  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  against  their  respective  wives  and  their  common  mother- 
in-law.    These,  with  old  General  Thwackum,  C.B.,  Dr.  Whiddy  the 
nuaoscopist,  Mr.  Cataract  the  famous  oculist,  old  Mr.  Ben  Amos, 
;    and  Sir  Chowdery  Tremenheere,    K.S.I.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
f    Service,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  Orientalists,  were 
tbe  friends  whom  Dr.  MacPelvis  chiefly  delighted  to  receive  at  his 
hospitable  board.    They  were,  indeed,  merely  the  identical  cronies 
thorn  he  so  frequently  met  at  Greenwich  and  Richmond,  and  at  the 
dub-table  of  the  "  Veiled  Prophets  "  in  Covent  Garden.     Men  like 
the  Professor  have  few  intimate  friends,  but  those  friends  are  mighty 
staunch  ones.     He  was  an  eminently  clubbable  man,  and  of  course 
^  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum.     But  he  rarely  went  there ;  first, 
he  remarked  apologetically,  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  Bishops, 
^  next,  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  waiters  in  that  austerely  palatial 
establishment.      "They're  ower  too  grand  for   me,"  the  Professor, 
vho  rarely  indulged  in  a  Scotticism,  was  wont  to  say.     I  don't  know 
that  I  have  anything  to  add  to  this  already  protracted  category  of 
"Ofessor  Mac  Pelvis's  qualifications,  idiosyncrasies, and  shortcomings; 
^ve  to  hint  that  his  sister.  Miss  Grizzel,  occasionally  resided  with  him 
®  the  intervals  of  a  course  of  visits  to  country  houses,  which  had  been 
gomg  on  for  thirty  years,  and  which  seemed  to  embrace  the  whole  of 
"^  United  Kingdom,   the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Continental 
^tering.place  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer  ;  that  his  housekeeper  was  Mrs. 
^Tawse,  late  of  the  Boanerges'  Kirk  School  (the  Professor  sate 
^"^r  the  Rev.  Doctor  and  made  no  fuss  about  it),  an  entirely  trusted 
^d  trustworthy  person,  but  who  had  been  a  little  too  apt  to  correct  her 
P^PiU  more  Scotorum,  with  a  gig- trace  hardened  in  the  fire  and  cut 
®|o  a  fringe  of  leather  thongs ;— an  aptitude  which  had  led  the  coav- 
^^  of  the  school  (ceding  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  pareivls  o^XA-aLOK. 
^l>/ue  children;  to  suggest  that  she  should  exchange  educaX\om\ 
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for  domestic  functions.     Dr.  Boanerges  strongly  recommended  hn  to 
the  Professor ;  and  she  found  an  excellent  home  in  Sarcophagus  Sqimt. 
She  did  not  beat  her  master,  but  she  lectured  and  scolded  him  per- 
petually.    When  Miss  Grizzel  came  to  town  she  took  up  the  ninniaj 
in  lecturing  and  scolding,  and  both  ladies  concurred  in  the  opbioB 
that  the  '*  Doctor  was  daft,"  although  they  would  both  have  rerf 
willingly  seen  anybody  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses  who  had  injured  Ae 
Professor  by  word  or  deed.  Miss  Grizzel,  in  fact,  had  more  than  owe 
threatened  to  do  dreadful  things  to  the  malignant  Sproutly  PimpH 
w^hile   M^rs,   MacTawse  was    content  with  giving  expression  to  i 
mysterious  wish  that  she  "could  only  come  nigh  him."    If  she  sdll 
kept  the  hardened  gig-trace  cut  into  thongs  in  her  box  upstairs,  tie 
consequences,  had  she^  armed  w4th  that  implement,  got  near  Sproiitif 
Pimples^  might  have  been  remarkable  from  a  black  and  blue  point  flj 
view* 

The  Doctor  bore  it  all  like  a  lamb.  He  never  "  fnshed "  hiinsl^ 
When  he  was  asked  for  money  for  housekeeping  expenses  he  diet  n 
cheque-bookTrom  one  of  his  multitudinous  pockets,  and  asked  sim|ilf| 
"  How  much  ?  "  Much  ready  money  he  was  not  permitted  to  anyJ 
because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  it  away  to  the  mendicants  ti 
the  streets.  Women  with  babies  in  their  arms  waited  regularly  i**i 
him  at  street  comers.  All  the  cripples  knew  htm.  The  secretaries^ 
all  the  hospitals,  infirmaries,  refuges,and  asylums  were  pleasantly  a^ 
of  him  ;  and  he  would  have  been  the  du|)e  and  victim  of  every  bcgpD^ 
letter  writer  in  London  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly  watchfutoei 
of  Mrs.  MacTawse,  who  was  accustomed  to  lie  in  wait  for  these  ii 
postors,  and  to  swoop  down  upon  them  like  a  whirlwind,  and  tochaJ 
them  off  the  doorstep  and  down  Cenotaph  Place  with  the  scourge' 
her  wrathful  words.  As  things  stood,  Professor  MacPehns  wus  * 
good  as  a  small  annuity  to  a  number  of  male  and  female  coti 
spondents  whose  biographies  may  be  found  enshrined  in  the  periodii 
reports  of  the  excellent  and  useful  Charity  Organisation  Society, 

One  very  curious  trait  in  the  individuality  of  the  Professor  J 
remains  to  be  touched  upon.  He  was  bom,  as  you  may  have  gathef 
from  the  foregoing  hints,  a  good  many  years  before  1874.  yet,  uai 
the  Christmas  of  the  year  in  question,  he  had  never  witnessed  0 
perfomiance  of  any  tragedy,  comedy,  melodrama,  opera,  ballet,  fart 
or  interlude  whatsoever.  He  was  a  ripe  Shakespearian  scholar,  Tl 
works  of  the  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  Carolian,  and  Georgian  draui 
lists  were  familiar  to  him.  Basil  Ruthven^  the  first  dramatic  all 
of  the  day,  was  a  member  of  the  "  Veiled  Prophets,"  and  frequc*" 
dined  m  Sarcophagus  Square  (he  was  aWay^  x^^e  \^^sA.\.ici  %q^^J 
and  the  Professor  oft^n  talked  about  aclois  and  aKim^vAXxfexiefc^' 
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in  the  morning);  still,  the  fact  remained.     Professor  MacPelvis  had 
never  been  to  the  play. 

Ko£V£  yop  >/  TV)(ri,  Kat  to  fiiWor  aoparor. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  translate  this  sage  maxim,  seeing 
that,  now  we  have  appropriated  Cyprus  ( on  the  legal  principle  of 
•*  cy-prfes,"  I  presume),  everybody  is  bound  to  know  Greek.      It  is 
certain,  nevertheless,  that  the  future  is  hidden,  and  that  we  never  know 
ivliat  we  may  come  to.     Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  so  the  story  goes,  was 
fidl  sixty-five  years  of  age  before  he  witnessed  a  theatrical  entertain- 
ment at  Christmas  time.     By  chance  he  found  himself  one  night  in  the 
box  of  a  great  lady  at  Dniry  Lane  Theatre,  and  he  was  constrained  to 
witness  the  pantomime  of  Mother  Goose.     The  drolleries  of  Joey 
Grimaldi  caused  tears  of  rapture  to  flow  from  the  stern  eyes  of  John 
Scott ;  and  for  sixteen  subsequent  and  successive  nights  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  went  to  see  the  pantomime  of  Mother  Goose. 
It  was  by  an  indirect  route  that  the  learned  Professor  MacPelvis 
leached,  not  Drury  Lane,  but  the  Royal  Frivolity  Theatre,  Hatton 
Garden.  It  was  all  through  one  of  old  Mr.  Ben  Amos's  garden  parties. 
For  many  years  that  worthy  Hebrew  philanthropist  and  diamond 
[    iDcrchant  (he  would  have  been  made  a  baronet  half  a  dozen  times 
[    over,  had  he  chosen  to  accept  that  dignity)  had  been  in  the  habit 
f    of  holding  an  a/  fresco  festival  in   the  very  centre  of  Sarcophagus 
\     Square.    For  the  day  in  question  (which  fell  generally  in  the  last 
^eekin  August)  it  was  tacitly  assumed  by  Mr.  Ben  Amos's  friends 
^     and  neighbours   that  the  fee  simple  of  the    enclosure  was  in  him, 
^^  that  the  verdant    lawns,  the  flowery  parterres,  the  branching 
elms  and  waving  limes,  the  rustic  kiosk,  the  gardener's  tool  house, 
^^  even  the  leaden  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  centre, 
all  formed  part  of  Mr.  Ben  Amos's  private  domain.     As  he  included 
^A  and  every  one  of  the  householders  in  the  square,  their  wives, 
"^ughters,  mothers,  friends,  and  sweethearts,  in  his  list  of  invitations, 
nobody  took  any  harm  by  the  harmless    fiction  that,  during  the 
^ce  of  twelve  hours,   he  was    the  territorial  landlord  of  three 
q^iarters  of  an  acre  of  ornamental  gardens.     The  only  dissentient  to 
"^e  arrangement  was  old  Miss  St  Angula  at  number  Twenty-four, 
^ho  was  wealthy  but  "  cantankerous,"   who  objected   to  mankind 
K^erally  and  to  womankind  individually,  and  who  scornfully  refused 
^  i^ognise  Mr.  Ben   Amos's  right  to  carry  on  what  she  called 
^  "fendangoes"  in  a  square  for  the  maintenance  of  which  she  was 
'^'^ssed  by  the  parish  at  the  mte  of  fourpence  in  the  pound  oti\N\^ 
^^^le  value  of  her  taU  and  ugly  house.     She  had  as  mucYv  fv^X. 
^^s6e said,  as  anybody  else;  and  although  between  Y^let-Xxd^ 
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«   .    ...'.".;:.  r.i  a  rule,  enter  the  enclosure  half  a 

.    ,:  :"..-!v-.i  10  make  her  appearance  in  it  on  the 

^  ■■  .  ■". ;  ..r:y.  stalking  round  and  round  the  t^.j:  of 

.  .  .-.VAwrd  railini^s,  ^  ha  ding  her  head  (with  amon- 

.     v:  it)  witli  a  hu^e  green  sunshade,  and  re:d- 

■•,  wi'.ii  h  she  ucca^ior.ally  raised  her  sjiectacicd 
,  • .  ■.  .^  1 1  e r s  i  n  t  h  c  ( :  i  st  :i  n  c e.     They  j;-i vc  h lt,  you 

-.  l\Tth,  and  generally  spoke  of  her  as  "The 
.  •.  :.  iK)b(vdy  troid)lcd  himself  much  about  old  Miss 
.  •  :''.(.  .'Ti/iitioncdness.  The  nursemaids,  loo,  mipM 
■^^lievc'.l  at  \i'S\x\'^;  banished,  with  their  infant  charges 
••.:!;.:or>;.  from  the  enclosure  bet^Yeen  the  hours  of 
■.:  .:n  they  were  i»ermitted  to  witness  the  prepira- 
..  ::'.u:^  in  the  forenoon  and  to  i)artake  of  the  remains 
'.  :>.j  gentlefolks  had  gone  away,  they,  too,  forebore 

The  scene,  towards  five  o'clock,  used  to  be  quitt 
!'.  all    the   attractive   ajipliances   of  a  modern  y<'/' 

.:.:.d. 

:v'j  late  in  the  season  for  strawberries  and  cream 

•\:  meU:)ns,  apricots  and  greengages,  were  laid  o 

\r.se.     Prodigious   quantities  of  plum  cake  wei 

f  .'.:  X.iJ'o/i/iii/ie  were  lavishly  dispensed.    Chicke 

•    r^resent   in   i»rofu'^ion.      Champagne,   claret,  ar 

A  lar-c  manjuee,  richly  decorated  with  flo\Ycrii 

.^:  v»f  which  loomed  the  leaden  effigy  of  Sir  RoIhl 

A'li  L'ur  delightful   climate  had   develoi»ed  to  tl 

'   slackness  an<l  friability,  was  erected  in  the  centre 

■»  the  rear  of  this  i)avilion  a  Cierman  band  discourse 

»   the  "rust if    kio>k  cigarettes  were  i)rocurable,  ar 

■. .\i.     There  was  lawn  tennis;  there  was  croquc 

vvim'st :  there  v/as  a  juggler;  and  towards  the  close 

v'.iucing  in  the  lent.   Vk  t  six  v.-eeks  before  the  conii^ 

w   Vmos's  gjirden  j-arry  it  was  tlie  constant  theme 

'  •  ;  .dl  tl'.e  m:imm.:s  in  the  neighbourhood  who  H- 

./•UMs.  ar.d,  I   need   not  say,  of  the  marriageal 

\ .  N.  \\  I'.o  iliil  ir^'ve  than  talk  about  it.    They  drean"» 

..■:^.-   il'.an    l';d)yloni>h  marriage  market,"  ^Ii^s 

> .  iv^^>ing  b.er  b.ead  viciously.    "  And  that  old  n^ 

■.:.'v'i  IMiVesMT  MacPelvis  doesn't  indict 'em  all 

•.    "\vli::n.ini  v;inster  havl  indeed  more  than  c?' 

vl    M.tiPi!\is.  \\\\\\   whom   she  was  on  f:3- 

■  1..  head;  bui  vW  Vvoics'f.of  s  ?asVvlx  Vv;^\v\N>itve<^ 

:^„  ^u^Sl  aC.VCCA\Ac  v.\;\SS  O^  ^viTC\\vC\Tv\V>j 
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tolerant  Scotchwoman.  She  did  not  see  any  harm  in  garden  parties. 
In  fact,  she  rather  liked  them ;  and  it  was  the  proud  privilege  of 
Inigo  Jones  Jonesby,  architect,  to  escort  her  to  Mr.  Ben  Amos's/^/^x, 
to  which,  however,  her  brother,  during  many  years,  resolutely  refused 
logo. 

"No,  no,  Serjeant,"  he  would   say,  when  that  legal  luminary 

pressed  him  to  accept  Mr.  Ben  Amos's  annually  renewed  invitation  ; 

*•  it  isn't  in  my  line.     I  should  be  a  fish  out  of  water  among  all  the 

pretty  lassies  and  their  fal-lals.    Junketings  are  not  fit  for  such  an  old 

fogey  as  I  am." 

"ButFman  old  fogey,"  the  Serjeant  would  object;  "and  I've 
been  a  fogey  ever  since  I  was  a  boy  at  school.  At  Winchester  they 
used  to  call  me  Methusaleh.  And  it  isn't  about  us  that  the  pretty 
girls  trouble ,  themselves.  It's  the  fellows — the  young  fellows — they 
come  after;  and  the  fellows  come  after  them ;  and  so  it  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  until  Cataclysm  comes." 

"\Vhen  you  speak  of  Cataclysm,  ray  dear  Serjeant,"  the  Professor 
would  say,  buttonholing  his  old  crony,  "  you  open  a  field  of  discussion 

whidi ^"    At  this  the  Professor  was,  colloquially  speaking,  "  off; " 

;  and,  supposing  the  discussion  to  have  taken  place  in  his  dining  room 
over  a  jug  of  choice  Larose,  the  chances  were  ten  to  one  that  a  couple 
more  bottles  of  the  same  would  be  decanted  before  the  talk  con- 
cerning Cataclysm  came  to  a  close. 

But  it  happened  one  very  genial  evening — Braune-Mouton  was 

the  vintage — towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of  '74 — that  Serjeant 

Singleton  succeeded  in  vanquishing  the  Professor's  prejudices  against 

"fal-lals"  and  in  exacting  from  him  a  promise  to  be  present  at  the 

next  garden  party.    It  was  the  very  grandest  festivity  of  the  kind  ever 

^own  to  have  taken  place  in  Sarcophagus  Square.    Two  peers  of 

^e  realm  were  present.     One  was  a  youthful  and  comic  lord,  who 

^^e  all  anayed  in  white— white  coat,  white  silk  cravat,  white  hat, 

white  trousers,  white  gaiters  over  his  patent  leather  shoes,  but — stay, 

^^  had  straw-coloured  kid  gloves.      He  sang  songs  on  facetious 

^Pics,  danced  a  step  dance,  and  would  have  done  honour  to  any 

^"sic  hall  in  the  metropolis.     The  ladies  were  charmed  with  him. 

^ne  other  noble  was  an  ancient  viscount,  somewhat  deaf,  very  gouty, 

^d  Very  garrulous.      He  sat  in  a  low  chair  and  talked  about 

^  designs  of  Russia  in   India.     "  One  of  the  most  distinguished 

^flaeologists  in  the  country,"  it  was  whispered.     "Gave  eleven 

^ousand  pounds  towards  the  restoration  of  St.  Noseless'  Abbey." 

.  ^  old  ladies  were  charmed  with   his  lordship,    and   sate  in    a 

fc    '^  round  him  listening  reverentially  to  his  gaxiu\o\xs  di'&cowTSfc. 

his  lordship  declined    on    that    particular    aJlenvooxi  \.o  \i^ 
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eloquent  concerning  Norman  architecture,  finials,  crockets^  quoins, 
and  gargoyles.  He  would  talk  about  nothing  save  the  designs  of 
Russia  in  the  far  East.  Professor  MacPcIvis  was  no  politician, 
so  he  rambled  from  group  to  group,  talking  about  everything 
to  all  and  sundry,  always  with  the  exception  of  the  pretty 
girls,  whom,  of  course,  he  scrupulously  avoided  But  they  did  not 
avoid  htm.  They  pla)^ully  chased  him,  and  but  for  his  skilful 
doubling — once  he  was  positively  fain  to  take  refuge  in  the  smoking 
tent — they  would  have  run  him  down  to  a  certainty.  Albeit  he  kept 
himself  aloof  from  their  sweet  society,  they  were  not  angry  with  him. 
They  spoke  of  him  pathetically  as  a  "  dear  old  duck  ; "  and  Miss 
Alediea  Tomboy,  the  rich  solicitor's  daughter,  of  number  Fifteen 
(she  rides  to  hounds,  goes  out  shooting  in  the  season  in  bbck 
velvet  knickerbockers  and  leather  gaiters),  who  is  universally  ttayg- 
nised  as  the  Beauty  of  the  Square,  and  commonly  qualified  by 
Miss  St.  Angula  as  **  that  Bold  Thing,"  actually  threw  a  kiss  to  the 
Professor,  and  offered  to  bet  her  intimate  friend  Miss  Hyppolite 
Crewe,  of  number  Two,  five  to  four  that  before  Christmas  she  and 
all  the  girls  in  the  square  would  be  invited  to  a  ball  at  Professor 
MacPelvis's.  **  And  such  a  ball  we'll  make  him  give  !  '*  cried  the 
lively  Alethea.  "  Coote  and  Tinney's  band ;  supper  from  Alfid 
Duel  OS '  in  Oxford  Street  ;  and  Serjeant  Singleton  shall  lead  the 
cotillon."  Next  to  the  Serjeant  and  Mr.  Ben  Amos,  the  Professor 
was  the  most  popular  guest  at  that  memorable— that  too  memorable 
—garden  party. 

As  to  the  venerable  host,  he  too  was  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
fair  admirers.  With  his  long  white  beard»  his  little  black  velvet  skull^ 
cap,  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and  his  benignantJy  smiling  face, 
with  the  pure  white  and  pink  complexion  of  extreme  but  healthy  and 
blameless  old  age,  Mr.  Ben  Amos  looked,  so  the  ladies,  young  and 
old,  enthusiastically  declared,  a  picture.  "  He  looks,"  cried  young 
Claude  Cashless,  of  the  Blues,  who  was  always  **  short,"  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  "as  if  he  could  draw  blank  cheques  for  two 
hours  on  a  stretch  widiout  turning  a  hair.  I  wonder  if  he  would  let 
a  fellow  have  some  bracelets  and  things,"  Claude  Cashless  was  deep 
in  the  books  of  Mr,  Eleazar  Shenyman,  late  of  Sarcophagus  now  of 
Jehoshaphat  Square,  and  his  chambers  in  Pall  Mall  were  plentifully 
adorned  with  portraits  of  Venetian  senators  by  Titiioi,  and  Ruined 
Mills  by  RuysdaeL  These  masterpieces  came  from  Mr.  Sheii)Tiian*s 
collection.  So  did  the  model  in  ivory  of  that  ill-fated  tlircc-decker 
the  "  Royal  George."  So  did  the  celebrated  sixty-eight  **  Laiitte," 
the  Hipsed  and  Hawsdeim  champagne,  and  the  Vino  Cockalorum 
(a  natural  sherry),  with  which  the  guardsmatv  i^ov  VwVomv  ^Mw^\ 
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ed  his  guests.  "Sixty-eight  Lafitte!  "  Major  Sinnick,  late  of  the 
ries,  had  once  the  coarseness  to  remark,  "you  mean  sixty 
xnt,  my  boy." 

Ax,  Shenyman,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  was  not  present  at 
festival  He  would  have  been  the  reverse  of  a  persona  grata 
*.  On  the  other  hand,  for  once  in  a  way,  the  Caucasian  element 
conspicuous  and  exclusive  in  Sarcophagus  Square.  Mr.  Ben 
)s,  who  had  long  been  a  widower,  had  quite  a  tribe  of  married 
and  daughters,  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  and  collateral 
red  around  him.  There  were  dark-eyed  houris  and  aubum- 
jd  sylphs.  There  were  gentlemen  with  bronzed  complexions, 
ling  eyes,  and  coal-black  ringlets  and  moustaches.  There  were 
ts  of  laughing,  frolicsome,  shrill-voiced  little  Jew  children,  dressed 
ballet-girls.  There  were  tremendous  young  Hebrew  dandies, 
ant  with  the  gold  and  the  jewelled  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  of  Ind.  A 
our  ran  that  the  great  Portuguese  millionaire,  Senor  Fanquista  da 
a,  was  present,  and  that  he  had  got  the  famous  "  Pumpkin '' 
nond,  the  gem  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  pawned  to  his 
estor  just  before  the  siege  of  Granada,  pendant  to  his  watch-chain. 
I  have  said  that  the  three  most  popular  personages  at  the  garden 
ty  were  Mr.  Ben  Amos  (that  was  only  natural ;  and  at  the  con- 
sion  of  the  merrymaking  the  good  old  gentleman  was  solemnly 
I  ceremoniously  kissed  by  the  ladies  all  round),  Serjeant  Single- 
i,  and  Professor  MacPelvis.  Their  popularity,  nevertheless,  was 
itined  (such  is  the  mutability  of  human  affairs)  to  be  temporarily 
ipsed.  Their  splendour  paled  before  the  dazzling  radiance  of 
sil  Ruthven,  of  the  Royal  Gynecxum  Theatre.  The  distinguished 
gedian  came  late — very  late.  Indeed,  Basil  Ruthven  always  came 
e ;  but  then  he  atoned  for  his  tardiness  (save  when  his  services 
re  required  at  the  Royal  Gynecaium  Theatre)  by  not  going  away, 
le  could  help  it,  until  dawn.  "  His  Hamlet,"  quoth  one  of  his 
iniates,  '*  is  a  superb  performance,  but  in  private  life  I  think  that 
plays  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet's  Father  best.  He  never  goes  away 
cockcrow,  and  then  he  looks  as  if  he  were  retiring  to  adamantine 
lins  and  penal  fire."  Basil  Ruthven  is  the  fare  who  once  kept  a 
isom  cabman  waiting  for  nine  hours  bet\veen  sunset  and  sunrise  in 
U  Harbour  Lane,  Camberwell  ;  "  and  I'd  a -waited  ninety  hoiu^ 
Wm  at  'arf  fare,"  quoth  the  cabman,  who  was  an  enthusiastic 
iiirer  of  the  great  artist,  and  never  failed  to  engage  a  deputy  on 
•  first  night  of  a  new  performance  at  the  Gynecaeum,  in  order  that 
might  occupy  a  seat  in  the  front  row  of  the  gallery,  cheer  his 
ourite  actor  to  the  echo,  and  o^^i  to  **  punch  the  'ed"  o^  scsvj 
'son  who  attempted  to  disturb  the  entertainment. 
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So  soon  as  Basil  Ruthven  made  his  appearance  in  the  endosoreot 
Sarcophagus  Square  the  gentlemen  all  rushed  to  shake  hands  liA 
him,  and  the  ladies  all  proceeded  to  "  eat  him  up,"  metaphoricaDy 
speaking.      Personally  he  \v-as  a   quiet,  reserved,  amiable-loottn : 
gentleman,  with  rather  a  weary  and  abstracted  look  ;  but  the  la(fia 
insisted  on  likening  him  to  Lara,  to  Childe  Harold,  to  the  CoKair,to 
Manfred,  to  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson,  to  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emeison 
(when  he  was  young),  to  the  pictures  of  Schopin  the  pianist  and  die 
late  Mr.  Bellew  ;  to  ever>-body,  in  short,  who  looked  melancholy  and 
romantic     Basil  Ruthven  was  not  by  any  means  a  melancholy  mn  1 
by  temperament ;  but  so  soon  as  he  appeared  everybody  began  to 
sigh  s>-mpathetically  ;   and  when   he  addressed   himself  to  qpeal^ 
pocket-handkerchiefs  were  clutched  convulsively  in  feminine  hank 
The  reason  for  his  coming  late  on  this  particular  afternoon  was  tktf 
he  had  been  rehearsing  at  the  Gynecxum;  that  he  had  made  a  speed 
at  a  public  meeting  at  Willis's  Rooms;  that  he  had  attentively  listened 
while  Catullus  Pindar,  the  poetic  dramatist,  read  his  five-act  tragttif 
of  "  Phr}-ne  "  to  a  select  audience  at  the  Roscius  Club  ;  and  that  lie 
had  been  a  guest  (and,  of  course,  eaten  up)  at  the  Countess  of  lioi* 
mane's  reception  in  Grosvenor  Square.     But  the  eaten-up  actor  hil 
himself  had  nothing  to  eat  since  early  mom.     He  had  missed li 
lunch  ;  and  as  he  stood  on  the  verdant  sward  in  Sarcophagus  Squait^ 
those  who  with  eager  eyes  watched  him  bite  his  lip,  and  ever  and 
anon  press  his  cambric  handkerchief  to  his  forehead,  little  dreamed  ttat 
he  was  thinking  of  what  a  remarkably  nice  tiling  it  would  beifh 
could  then  and  there  procure  a  mutton  chop  with  a  pickled  walfflil 
and  a  pint  bottle  of  Allsopp. 

Basil  Ruthven  came  not  alone.  Alas  !  and  alas !  for  Professof 
MacPelvis,  the  actor  had  brought  ^vith  him  two  female  stars  of  the 
dramatic  world,  the  Misses  Topsy  and  Florry  Deerfoot,  ladies  of 
irreproachable  character  in  private  life,  and  of  rising  favour  in  tbeit 
profession.  They  were  accompanied  by  their  mamma,  an  austere 
matron  sometimes  called  the  Mother  of  the  Modem  Buriesquc 
Gracchi.  The  Misses  Deerfoot  were  famous  for  their  performance  rf 
extravaganza;  and  Miss  Topsy  in  particular  was  at  that  momeflt 
turning  the  heads  of  half  the  town  as  Cupid  in  Mr.  Plantagenet 
Filbert's  burlesque  of  that  name. 

Unfortunate  Professor  MacPelvis  !  Nor  he  nor  any  other 
reveller  at  that  garden  party  could  hear  a  certain  grating,  raspinft 
whirring  sound,  far,  far  beneath  the  emerald  turf  of  Sarcophago* 
Square.  //  was  the  sound  of  the  mt/ls  of  the  Gods — the  mills  tbit 
grind  so  slowly,  but  so  exceeding  small. 

(To  be  conduded^i 
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SARK,  AND  ITS  CAVES. 

IN  June,  last  year  (1877),  I  crossed  from  Southampton  to 
Guernsey,  intending  to  stay  some  days  in  Sark,  and  explore 
the  caves  there,  as  I  had  done  those  of  Cornwall,  an  account  of  which 
I  gave  in  MacmiUatCs  Magazine^  August  1876.  We  arrived  early  in 
he  morning  at  St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  and  I  found  the  excursion 
iteamer,  which  leaves  Guernsey  for  Sark  only  twice  a  week,  just 
p»e— for  if  the  Southampton  packet  happens  to  be  late,  the  exciursion 
Iteamer  does  not  wait  for  her.  But  sailing  boats  go  to  and  fro 
Wy,  weather  permitting.  In  winter,  weather  does  not  permit,  and 
Sark  is  often  without  communication  with  the  larger  islands  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  together,  so  they  must  frequently  be  rather  short 
erf  news  and  provisions  there,  though  milk,  bread,  eggs,  and  poultry 
Would  not  be  likely  to  run  short.  The  time  of  the  passage  of  course 
varies;  and  as  no  Sark  boat  had  arrived  at  St.  Peter  Port,  nor  was 
tipccted  to  start  for  some  time,  I  hired  a  sailing  boat  for  myself. 
Ike  morning  was  rainy  and  cold ;  we  were  some  hours  out,  and  we 
kad  to  take  to  our  oars,  the  wind  being  insufficient  for  our  purpose. 
A  small  boat  with  two  fishermen,  and  full  of  gigantic  crabs,  came  to 
meet  us  when  we  approached,  and  took  me  on  shore  with  my  box. 
Having  passed  the  fine  precipices  of  Brechon,  we  landed  on  some 
tough,  brown  rocks  at  the  wild,  picturesque  little  Havre  Gosselin, 
tins  being  the  nearest  point  to  Guernsey  ;  one  of  the  sailors,  a 
^Dg  youth,  carried  my  box,  which  was  not  light,  up  these  steep 
wcks— a  feat  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  had  to  perform 
myself.  The  inn  (Hotel  Gavey)  is  about  a  mile  off,  and  an  excellent 
^e  I  found  it  I  was  sorry  to  learn  that,  on  account  of  this  difficulty 
^  communication  with  the  outer  world  through  the  long  winter 
"■months,  Mr.  Gavey  was  about  to  give  up  his  little  hotel ;  for  he 
^es  his  visitors  most  comfortable,  and  charges  them  moderately. 

I  spent  ten  days  on  the  small  island,  and  wished  I  could  have 
"pent  more.  In  walking  to  the  inn,  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
'^uty  of  the  lanes  and  hedgerows,  with  the  greenness  of  the  grass 
*^d  the  abundance  of  wild  flowers,  especially  saxifrage — ^mote  Ihai^ 

^^  species  of  which  is  very  luxuriant — seathrift,  and  ferns,  TVv^x^  \^ 
^^  oQxuv,    so,  1 77 J.  T 
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also  plenty  of  purple  iris,  while  the  cottage  gardens  are  full  ofmyrtkr 
large  tree-fuchsla,  and  many  other  flowers,  indicating  a  mild  climate. 
The  little  hotel  is  beautifully  situated  in  Dixcart  Valley  A  stitaiQ 
runs  down  to  the  sea  here,  and  the  windows  look  upon  a  small 
meadow  of  the  richest  grass,  where  a  graceful  Guernsey  cow  viS 
tethered,  who  never  failed  by  herself  to  supply  the  whole  hotel  wii 
delicious  milk  ;  the  meadow  sloping  down  to  the  stream,  which  k. 
closely  embowered  with  fine  trees,  apple,  pear,  oak,  beech^  alder,  aai 
others,  where  the  birds  sing  sweetly.  Dixcart  Bay,  within  a  let 
minutes'  walk,  is  the  favourite  place  for  bathing*  "  Happy  the  race 
that  has  no  history/'  Little  Sark  has  none  to  speak  of,  and  seciai 
happy.  There  is  little  crime,  little  poverty,  little  sickness.  Sark  ha 
a  language  of  its  own,  but  no  literature — b.  modification  of  the  JciseJ 
patois.  French  and  English  are  taught  in  the  schools,  and  n< 
every  one  seems  to  know  French.  The  only  noteworthy  incident i( 
the  history  of  Sark  is  its  recovery  for  the  English  from  the  FrcDC 
by  a  Flemish  gentleman  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mar)\  The  incidcfl 
reminds  one  of  the  Trojan  horse,  for  a  coffin  was  landed  whid 
was  said  to  contain  a  dead  body  for  burial ;  but  in  the  chapel  M 
Flemish  crew,  opening  it,  took  from  it  **  swords,  targets,  and  arqiJ^ 
busses,*'  with  which  they  soon  overpowered  the  scanty  FrcM 
garrison,  a  part  of  whom  had  been  persuaded  to  row  off  to  the  si 
to  receive  certain  commodities,  and  these  were  made  pnsoaefl 
The  boat  returned  filled  with  Flemings,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  lb 
island  to  Helier  de  Carteret,  Seigneur  of  St.  Ouen  in  Jersey,  to  W 
held  by  him  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity,  on  condition  that  he  let 
out  in  forty  dift'erent  tenements,  that  so  there  might  be  at  least  1 
many  men  to  repel  any  sudden  attack.  In  his  family  it  remained  fi 
some  time  ;  in  fact,  Carteret  seems  the  commonest  name  among  th 
farmers  and  fishermen  now.  Sark  has  its  own  local  government,  ao( 
is  still  portioned  out  into  these  forty  tenements,  held  of  the  seigneur, 
which  may  not  be  divided,  and  which  pass  to  the  eldest  son,  ^ 
daughter,  if  there  are  no  male  heirs*  Nor  may  they  be  sold  with( 
consent  of  the  seigneur  ;  so  that  some  of  the  farms  have  remained 
the  same  famiHes  since  1575.  The  holders  of  the  forty  tenemi^Jl 
the  Seigneur,  the  Seneschal,  the  Prcvot,  and  the  Greffier,  now  d 
tute  the  Court  of  Chefs-Plaids.  This  court  levies  all  local  rates, 
the  Seneschal  has  complete  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  petty  offem 
The  seigneur  can  refiise  his  assent  to  measures  passed  by  the  coui*i 
but  there  is  a  doubtful  right  of  appeal  from  him  to  the  Royal  CouJt 
of  Guernsey.  I  took  a  great  liking  to  the  people  ;  they  seem  * 
simple,  honest,  and  manly  lace,  a  pop\i\aX\on  ol  fi?A\^Tmen  and  agri- 
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osltumts.  The  bouses  arc  strongly  built  of  dark  granite,  the  walls 
being  very  thick,  with  flowers  often  trained  over  them,  The  old 
jitone  wcUs  are  particularly  picturesque.  It  was  curious  to  hear  the 
Church  of  England  service  in  French  in  the  church  on  Sunday  after- 
noon* The  weather-beaten  fishennen  and  farmers  go  there,  and  also 
to  the  Presbyterian  chapel,  in  their  "  Sunday  best/*  namely,  in  black 
coats,  looking  very  prosperous.  There  is  a  monument  on  the  hill 
near  HavTe  Gosselin,  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  party  who  perished 
by  the  capsizing  of  a  sailing  boat.  It  is  erected  by  the  widow  of 
Ac  gentleman  who  hired  the  boat.  Here  my  sailor-boy,  who  was 
earning  my  things,  deposited  them  on  the  pedesteil,  that  he 
might  go  and  look  for  some  one  to  help  him;  and  as  I  wished 
to  get  on  lo  the  hotel  out  of  the  Scotch  mist,  he  told  me  I  might 
safely  do  so  without  encumbrances,  as  robberies  were  absolutely 
unknown,  and  the  book-bag  and  rug,  &c.  &c.,  might  be  left  to  them- 
selves witliout  the  smidlest  risk,  and  so  it  proved.  There  are  good 
schools,  and  the  climate  being  healthy,  the  rock-scenery  of  wonderful 
unique  beauty,  with  all  the  other  advantages  thus  enumerated,  is  this 
not  a  kind  of  "  earthly  Paradise'*?  It  would  certainly  be  a  good 
place  to  spend  a  honeymoon  in.  The  good  simple  folk  know  nothing 
and  care  nothing  for  the  distractions  of  religious  or  political  contro- 
versy on  the  continents  yonder :  whether  or  not  their  creed  and 
constitution  be  absolutely  "  the  best,"'  they  arc  pious  and  content  ; 
frith  no  history  and  no  literature — think  of  that  ! — living  a  healthy, 
nut-door  life,  braving  the  perils  of  their  stormy  seas,  proud  of 
ind  home,  familiar  with  the  wondrous  and  changing  face  of 
Kature,  sarisfied  with  the  **  slate  of  life  unto  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  call  them  "^all  except  the  younger  sons  perhaps,  who  have  perforce 
-^^ind  a  good  thing  too — to  go  and  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere  ! 

>fy  usual  programme  was  to  go  out,  after  an  exceUent  breakfast 
(coosiAting  of  firsl-raic  tea,  new-laid  eggs,  good  bread  and  butter, 
and  fresh  lobster),  for  Uie  purpose  of  exploring  the  coast,  taking 
some  Ui^*icuits  with  me,  and  trusting  to  getting  milk  at  the  cottages, 
where  t  would  sit  and  chat  for  a  while  with  the  courteous  fisherman's 
ianncrs  wife  and  her  pretty  little  children  ;  or  else  I  trusted  to 
SSnri  ng^  or  returned  in  lime  for  the  small  tabl^  (Tltofe  dinner 

SI,,     ^1  ji  k»  There  are  no  guides,  and  this  is  a  little  inconvenient; 

if  you  once  get  to  know  your  whereabouts  a  little,  I  for  my  part 
r  alone.  There  is  generally  some  visitor  staying  at 
ilt  who  will  accompany  the  stranger  to  the  principal 

ts  of  interest,  if  he  desires  it,  in  return  for  a  similar  favour  that 

pfobably  been  shown  himself  on  his  arrival    At  least,  I  found 
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two  gentlemen  who  knew  the  localities  well  and  did  me 
ness.  My  first  business,  however,  was  to  take  a  boat  and 
the  island,  which  gives  you  the  best  general  idea  of  it  I  Tralke 
down  to  the  Creux  Harbour,  by  the  other  little  inn  (the  Bel  Air), 
there  embarked.  This  is  the  only  harbour  for  boats  of  any  si 
except  the  unused  Port  Gouray,  to  the  south,  but  it  is  not 
enough  even  for  the  small  excursion  steamer  to  enter*  It  is 
rounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  fine  rocks,  which  are  pierced  by 
tunnel,  the  only  access  by  land  to  the  harbour.  When  we 
round  the  bays  the  sea  w^as  of  a  beautiful  clear  emerald  coli 
lighter  round  the  reefs^  and  laced  with  foam,  as  I  used  to  see  ii 
fine  days  in  Cornwall.  In  coming  back  the  boatman  and  I  had 
strain  every  nerve  to  get  into  the  small  harbour  round  the 
water,  the  current  being  very  strong  and  a  brisk  breeie  blowi 
But  the  weather  was,  on  the  whale,  \^xy  favourable  for  exploratiott 
the  caves,  wliethcr  by  boat  or  by  swimming  :  in  Cornwall  it 
always  been  too  rough  for  this.  I  think  I  was  a  little  disappoirrt 
with  the  appearance  of  height  and  general  massive  effect  of  the 
in  Sark,  while  the  colours  can  hardly  vie  with  those  of  K)Tianct 
Mullion ;  there  is  nothing  so  stupendous  eitlier  as  the  granite 
of  Tol  Pedu-pen,  with  the  cliffs  of  Connemara,  or  the  HebriddT 
Loch  Scavaig.  Stilly  the  tints  of  the  rock  are  often  beaudftil ;  isi 
there  are  some  very  noble  masses,  as,  for  instance,  the  Tint-a*jeii 
(Tintagel),  the  Moie  de  Mouton,  and  the  Autelets.  But  the  God* 
Hot  Caves  are  probably  among  the  most  remarkable  sea  caves  known, 
those  of  Staffa  and  Capri  alone  (and  these  hardly)  rivalling  them  iii 
interest  On  my  boat  excursion  round  the  island  I  got  a  headtT  at 
a  delicious  place  on  the  south-east  of  it  {near  the  barracks,  I  ^^s 
called  Brenibre),  where  an  iron  ladder  is  fixed  to  the  rock^  and  I 
often  canie  afterwards  by  land  for  the  same  purpose.  Here  is  1 
cove  with  a  boat  dra^vn  up  on  shore,  and  the  fishermen  spread  tbdi 
nets  and  lobster-pots  to  dr}'  above  the  iron  ladder.  We  passed 
a  hollow  in  the  cliffs  before  we  got  to  this  spot,  where  an  easy  clinab 
enables  you  to  obtain  lovely  specimens  of  Asplenium  marimmx  ^"^ 
elsewhere  grows  out  of  reach.  The  first  cave  we  went  into  was  oo^ 
on  the  south-west,  an  extremely  beautiful  one  in  respect  of  form  ^ 
colour.  I  believe  it  has  \'arious  names  \  but  my  boatman  called  it 
Victor  Hugtfs^  because,  he  said,  he  had  rowed*  Victor  Hugo  into  it. 
and  the  great  French  poet,  having  admired  it  and  asked  its  nawt't 
on  learning  that  it  had  none  in  particular,  told  him  he  might  call  i* 
Victor  Hugo's.  Most  of  the  stone  is  granite  or  porph>Ty,  or  simile 
metamorphic   rock,   in  Sark  the  tiuca  ol  oi^vcvaiY  ^gc^mie  being 
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iced  by  hornblende;  but  all  varieties  of  stain,  produced  by 
heiing  and  lichens,  unite  with  the  native  hues  of  the  material  to 
lovely  effects  of  colour  in  many  of  these  caves,  especially  in  this 
Its  rude  architecture  also  has  noble  proportions.    To  adopt  an 
of  Hugo,  the  tumultuous  turbulence  of  earthquake,  of  storms, 
were  the  builders  and  sculptors  here,  have  breathed  the  spirit  of 
own  chaos  into  the  sublime  symmetry  of  these  high  vaults, 
^  and  dark,  mysterious,   winding  corridors,   wherein  the  sea 
es  and  wanders,  stumbles   and  fumbles    blindly,  murmuring, 
Ing,  making  strange  sounds  in  dim  recesses  of  the  mountain's 
.    This  cave  has  dark  walls,  with  pink  felspar  veinings  and 
r  a  golden  stain  ;  light  from  the  green,  fluctuant  ocean-floor 
ering  on  wall  and  roof,  with  exquisitely  subtle,  soft-enmeshed 
I  music"    A  boat  can  enter  the  recesses  of  it  better  than  any 
r;  but  the  colouring  of  some  in  Dixcart  Bay  is  perhaps  more 
mt,  vivid  crimson,  almost  like  the  lizard  serpentine.     (There 
0  plenty  of  fine  green  serpentine  in  Sark.)    That  small  cave  is 
clothed  with  a  rich  robe  of  purple  lichen.      However,  this 
in  dye  is  finer  in  some  caves  of  North  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
C,  who  has  probably  been  in  every  cave  of  Sark,  told  me 
:  was  another  finer  cavern  in  the  Point  du  Chateau,  only  to  be 
nred  by  wading.     This  I  had  not  time  to  visit.     The  state  of  the 
being  unfavourable  for  visiting  the  Gonliots  and  Boutiques,  we 
lot  attempt  them,  but  rowed  as  far  as  we  dared  into  the  Moie  de 
ton  Cave,  the  approach  to  which  is  grand.     It  is  in  a  vertical 
[I  believe  about  300  feet  high),  which  has  been  formed  into  a 
isula  through  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  is  separated  by  a 
'  precipice  from  the  mainland.     Its  jagged,  weathered  pinnacles 
castellations  are  the  resort  of  innumerable  gulls,  cormorants, 
IS,  oyster-catchers,  &:c.,.  who  set  up  their  wild  cries  on  a  boat's 
)ach,  and  darken  the  air  with  their  wheeling  motions  in  clouds 
t  you.     It  seems  that  some  of  the  islanders  land  their  sheep  out 
i)oat  here,  leaving  them  to  browse  upon  the  scanty  herbage,  and 
the  sheep   are  wanted,  while  they  feed  upon  the  precipice, 
t  them,  picking  them  up  out  of  the  water  as  they  fall  into  it. 
sounds  apocryphal,  but  I  believe  it  is  true.     The  small  gloomy 
►  and  fissures  about  here  are  wtry  impressive.     This  cave  is 
V,  though  long,  and  even  on  a  calm  day  it  is  surprising  what  a 
m  of  water  there  is  in  it,  as  I  found  to  my  cost  on  swimming 
subsequently.     I  was  anxious  to  explore  it  to  the  end,  which  I 
old  had  not  been  done ;  so  one  day  I  came  round  \veTe  \tv  2l 
and  having  fastened  a  bit  of  candle  to  an  old  hal,  1  ^wcciw  VvW  ^ 
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big  wave  washed  in,  put  my  candle  out,  and  bruised  mc  a  bit  agVBK. 
the  rocky  sides.  However,  as  my  eyes  had  got  more  accastooied  (0 
the  darkness,  I  went  on,  and  the  water  soon  becoming  shallow,  I  fell 
my  way  along  till  the  cave  narrowed  to  a  fissure,  through 
could  see  daylight,  but  into  which  a  man  could  not  squeexe 
The  water  was  not  near  so  cold  as  I  thought  it  would  be,  still  I 
very  glad  to  get  a  header  out  in  the  open  sunlight,  where  mothei-of- 
pearl  seemed  fleeting  and  floating  upon  the  clear  warm  green  waves, and 
to  bask  on  a  rock  near  the  cavern  porta.1  afterwards.  The  mostamos- 
ing  thing  was  that  a  quantity  of  young  cormorants,  making  the 
alarmed  cries,  retreated  as  I  advanced  further  and  further  into  the 
depths  of  the  cavern,  but  when  they  got  near  the  shallow  water  atth 
end  they  dived  under  me,  and  so  made  their  escape.  We  rowed  baa 
to  the  Creux  Harbour  between  the  island  and  the  recently  detafhta 
Nez,  at  the  extreme  north,  where  the  current  is  very  rapid  indccdj 
coming  round  by  the  Eperchenes  (the  old  landing  place),  and  visidfl 
the  Chapelle  des  Manses  and  another  cave.  We  passed  also 
Autelets,  which  are  splendid  detached  craggy  towers,  about  whc^ 
feet  bright  surges  leap  blithely,  from  their  inaccessibility  muci 
*  inhabited  by  sea  birds,  as  also  is  the  Etac  de  Sark,  on  the  sold 

east,  but  that  is  more   accessible,     I'he  grounds  of  the  SeigocuW 
which  are  very  pretty,  as  is  also  the  house  of  the  Seigneur, 
upon  the  Port  du  Montin,  a  little  bay  near  the  Autelets.    H( 
there  was  an  old  monastery,  and  the  fishponds  of  it  remain.    Onl 
cliff"s  above  the  Autelets  a  crane  is  erected,  by  which  the  Trflif, 
seaweed  much  used  for  manure,  is  hoisted  up  from  the  beacL 

Another  excursion  is  to  the  Creux  du  Denible,  which  isawonitf* 
ful  place  indeed,  and  well  worth  a  visit;  nor  is  the  fame  of  it  cxaggtf' 
ated,  as  assuredly  is  that  of  the  Coupi^e,  a  narrow  natural  causew^ 
connecting  Great  and  Little  Sark  together, which  is  curious  geologioBfi 
but  to  my  mtnd  not  impressive  at  all,  for  all  the  fuss  made  about  i*- 
This  Creux  is  'a  huge  crater  with  gloomy  vertical  sides,  of  a  de^ 
gory  red,  nearly  200  feet  in  height :  there  is  an  almost  precbely  siittihr 
one  at  Tol  Pedu -pen with  in  Cornwall,  These  strange  shafts  ^'^ 
formed  by  the  percolation  of  water  from  above  loosening  veins  » 
softer  clayey  material  in  the  hard  igneous  rock,  the  debris  bei< 
washed  away  little  by  little  through  the  sea's  action  in  caves  bdo^^ 
for  they  all  have  communication  with  the  sea  by  caves.  The  ^ 
however,  only  penetrates  into  the  shaft  during  high  spring-tii^ 
when  the  boiling  cauldron  reverberating  and  bursting  spray  up  to  «* 
ver)T  summit  must  be  magniflcient.  There  are  ti^-o  very  steep  tntf» 
in  the  rock  near  here,  much  overgrown  w\\ii  'w^  sctv^  \«7«!oSaVi  at  ^ 
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top^  by  which  you  may,  if  you  like,  descend  to  the  shore.  A  young 
eendeman  who  accompanied  me  made  notes  of  the  one  just  adjoin- 
ing the  Creux,  but  I  stopped  short  in  the  middle,  and  did  not  like  it, 
widiout  a  guide's  steadying  hand  Taking  a  boat,  however,  from  the 
bui)oiir,  I  landed  in  Denible  Bay,  and  proceeding  through  one  of 
tije  strange  natural  tunnels  that  communicates  with  the  Creux,  I 
emerged  through  the  other.  Within  this  circular  amphitheatre  the 
acene  is  extraordinarily  impressive.  A  gigantic  buttress  of  dark  stone, 
^lom  by  storms  into  the  most  fantastic  and  unearthly  shapes,  divides 
one  great  portal  from  another.  From  within  the  circular  chasm 
(100  feet  in  length  by  50  feet  across),  with  its  lofty  blood-red  ver- 
tfcal  waDs,  you  gaze  up  at  the  blue  sky  and  fleecy  clouds  that  form 
yonr  roof,  around  to  the  huge  rolled  boulders,  the  playthings  of 
Tempest;  on  either  side  the  vast  buttress,  that  suggests  in  the 
twilight  some  huge  corrugated  half-human  giant,  across  the  blue  sea. 
Through  one  cavern-portal  Jersey  in  misty  outline  is  visible ;  through 
the  other  the  castellated  jutting  cliffs  of  the  Point  du  Denible.  There 
W  no  sound,  save  of  quiet  plashing  waves  upon  the  shore. 
The  stilly  murmur  of  the  distant  sea 
Tells  us  of  silence. 

Beyond  this  bay  I  clambered  over  wet  stones  covered  with  sea- 
weed, to  see  a  great  detached  rock  in  which  there  is  a  fine  natural  arch; 
hit  I  had  sent  my  boat  away,  and  the  tide  warned  me  that,  though  I 
could  not  climb  dow?i  from  the  Creux,  I  ;;///j/ now  climb  up,  the  farther 
tack  (wth  some  iron  rings  fixed  in  the  cliff  at  a  difficult  place)  may 
possibly  be  the  easiest ;  this  was  the  one,  at  any'  rate,  I  got  up  by. 
One  must  be  careful  of  the  tide,  of  course.  Bathing  near  the  Port  du 
Montin  I  was  caught  one  day,  all  egress  from  my  little  creek  being 
cntoflf,  except  up  the  cliff.  There  is  a  similar  though  smaller  "creux" 
Di  Littie  Sark,  called  the  Pot ;  there  the  interior  of  the  fissure  is 
*obed  with  luxurious  aromatic  plants  of  all  kinds ;  you  can  easily  get 
^0^  it  by  a  little  track  to  the  shore,  then  turning  northwards,  there 
**  some  fine  solitary  chaotic  rock-scenery  to  be  found,  also  a  small 
^ve  with  beautiful  crystals  in  it.  Time  slips  away  when  one  broods 
*ong  and  alone  in  such  places. 

One  day  Mr.  C.  took  me  to  explore  the  Boutiqtus,  To  do  this 
^roughly  you  want  a  lantern  or  a  torch,  for  there  are  some  very 
"ig  awkward  blocks  where  you  might  let  yourself  down,  and  it  is 
Wch  dark,  so  that  you  would  in  falling  break  your  leg  without  a 
"^t  The  land  entrance  is  by  a  steep  vein  of  soft  clayey  mineral 
^  the  entrance  a  lofty,  grand,  and  gloomy  vault :  when  you  have 
^^*nibered  cautiously  down  the  big  boulders  into  unknowiv  depXScvs^'^aw 
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have  to  wade  through  water  which  remains  even  at  low  tide;  and  hcttj 
let  me  strongly  recommend  bathing  shoes  for  use  in  the  Sark  av( 
for  I  cut  my  foot  rather  badly  on  the  sharp  stones  ;  but  fortunatd 
sea  water  is  a  great  healer.  Not  having  bathing  shoes  with  roe,  II 
usually  wore  two  i>airs  of  socks  wading^  but  did  not  wear  Uicra  oft] 
this  occasion.  You  must  not  trust  to  buying  much  at  the  shops  hcR^I 
for  the  stock  of  goods  in  general  is  limited  ;  there  is,  in  £ict,  xA 
village  at  all^  only  a  few  scattered  houses,  but  I  believe  there  aitj 
good  lodgings  to  be  had  in  these. 

After  this  water  you  arrive  in  a  fine  spacious  chamber,  having  a 
opening  to  the  sea.     The  dripping  roof  affords  a  lodgement  for  tha 
beautiful  green  ferns — Asplmium  marinum — that  love  twilight 
moisture.     Beyond  the  great  chamber  yoii  pass  through  a  pas 
that  leads  outside  the  open  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  isla 
but  you  have  to  do  some  amount  of  stiff  climbing  over  black  bouldei 
before  you  get  there.     To  do  justice  to  this  cave,  there  should  I 
torches,  it  cannot  be  seen  with  a  lantern  properly. 

Another  excursion  I  made  was  from  the  little  Havre  Gosselml 
boat  to  the  isle  of  Brechon,  to  visit  the  Pirates*  Cave,  the  entranrtj 
to  which  is  perhaps  grander  than  anything  at  Sark,  and  ren 
one  of  the  cave  at  Tol  Pedu.  The  vast  irregular  fissure  strikes  ttel 
traveller  approaching  from  Guernsey  by  the  islands  of  Jethon  audi 
Herm  ;  it  is  a  broad  black  gash,  reaching  from  top  to  bottom  of  ihcl 
perpendicular  clifit  The  landing  here  is  not  very  easy  even  in  A6j 
calmest  weather  ;  you  have  to  time  jumping  on  to  one  of  the  ro 
as  the  wave  drives  your  boat  towards  it  ;  you  then  clamber  up  s 
large  black  boulders  sloping  backw^ards,  a  long  grand  granite  stiiir-l 
case  suggesting  the  '* Arabian  Nights  "  or  **  Vathek,"  till  you  stand  imdff 
the  mighty  arch  itself  as  of  a  mountain  temple.  Here  is  the  entnioce  J 
to  some  old  copper  mines.  I  penetrated  some  way  into  the  lev< 
with  a  light ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  great  depth  of  ashes  was  found  b 
those  excavating  the  mine,  confirming  the  tradition  that  pirates  1 
formerly  made  their  eyrie  in  tliis  wild  spot.  The  Havre  < 
opposite  is  the  most  picturesque  of  little  bays,  with  its  fishing 
and  nets,  and  its  iron  ladder  fixed  to  the  brown  corrugated 
with  a  rope  beyond  that,  by  which  a  person  landing  makes  his  w^y 
up  from  the  boats.  The  sunshine  on  these  rich  brown  rocks 
on  the  sparkling  clear  green  sea  is  always  beautiful.  It  was  gene 
reported  to  be  impossible  to  swim  across  the  Gonliot  strairs,  I 
eighty-yard-wide  passage  that  divides  Brechon  from  Sark. 
straits  have  a  sinister  reputation,  several  ships  having  been  ^ 
a  tlieir  immediate  neighbourhood.    Vtofes'iCji  i^usted  says :  **  11 
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water-passage  between  the  Gonliot  Rock  and  Brechon  is  deep,  dark, 
and  dangerous.  The  current  is  swift,  and  varies  with  the  tide,  so 
that  al  times  it  would  be  impossible  to  row  against  it.  There  is, 
however,  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  float  a  frigate,  and  daring 
sailors  in  time  of  need  have  ventured  to  sail  through  it"  Finding 
myself  there  (about  an  hour  after  or  before  the  turn  of  the  tide), 
I  thought  the  swim  across  would  not  be  difficult ;  so  on  my  return 
from  Brechon  I  got  a  boatman  to  row  me  to  tlie  Gonliot  rock  that  I 
might  try  it ;  he  kept  near  in  case  I  should  find  the  current  too  strong. 
But  I  got  easily  across  to  Brechon  {drifting  a  little  south)  in  a  very 
short  time.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  however,  as  to  the  state  of 
the  tide ;  the  boatman  should  be  consulted  In  order  to  dissuade 
me  from  what  he  considered  a  rash  attempt,  my  pleasant  boatman, 
as  a  last  resort,  toid  me,  when  I  was  on  the  very  point  of  taking  my 
header,  that  there  were  **  lots  of  big  pori>oises  here  \ "  indeed,  we  had 
seen  them  ;  but  I  told  him  he  knew  they  would  not  hurt  me  ;  dien 
he  said, "  Oh  !  but  there  are  white  porpoises,  and  they  do  hurt ! "  It 
was  too  late,  I  had  taken  my  header  ;  yet  to  my  horror  it  occurred 
to  me  in  tlie  water  that  perhaps  he  meant  sharks  !  However,  1  did 
DOt  meet  any.     Brechon  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  rabbits. 

Talking  of  sharks  reminds  one  of  that  other  sea- monster,  the 

octopus.     It  was  in  a  cavern  of  the  Douvrcs  rocks,  in  the  Chaussey 

archipelago,  not  so  very  far  off,  that    Hugo,  as  everyone  knows, 

placed  his  Pumre,     And  I  hear  that  his  beautiful  description  of  the 

sea  cave  was  suggested  chiefly  by  the  Gonliot  caves  of  Sark.     The 

Gotlliot  caves  must  certainly  be  classed  among  the  most  uniquely 

lorely  places  in  liie  world.     But  to  be  really  appreciated  they  must 

be  visited  again  and  again  under  different  aspects  and  in  various 

You  must  go  into  them  by  land  and  by  sea.     It  is  only  at 

hours,  or  certiin  days,  under  special  circumstances  of  tide, 

weather,  and  elevation  of  the  sun,  that  you  can  see  them  to  advan* 

tage  at  alL     Nor  do  I  believe  that  an  island  like  this  can  be  fairiy 

appreciated  by  the  picnic   parties    that  come  for  the  day  by  the 

Gttcmsey  or  Jersey  excursion  steamer  to  drink  champagne  or  beer 

Int  Mr.  Gavey's*     To  know  and  feel  Nature  a  man  must  watch  her 

■  countenance  and  her  varying  moods,  as  a  lover  watches  the  face  and 

Ixnoods  of  a  beloved  woman.    There  is  no  difficulty  in  ilie  path  that 

heads  down  to  the  Gonliot^  though  at  the  bottom  a  little  scrambling 

lover  boulders  has  to  be  done.     Through  a  magnificent  natural  arch, 

^■fen  you  enter  the  first  cavern,  you  gaze  upon  the  blue  sea,  the 

HKy  blue  air,  and  the  warm  brown  cliffs  of  the  Havre  Gosselin.     A 

frbranch  of  tlie  first  cavern  leads  westward  to  tlie  sea ;  but  turning 
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sharp  round  when  we  come  to  this,  we  make  our  way  into  a< 
whose  walls  are  literally  covered  with  plum  and  grcengage-( 
anemones,  as  though  embossed  with  so  many  rich  gems.    Tins  I 
lo  the  sea  again,  and  one  can  clamber  thence  over  a  rough 
rocks  to  rejoin    the  path   one   has  descended-     -These  are  ' 
covered  with  slippery  seaweed  and  barnacles.     But  if  you  do  1 
onlyj  you  will  not  have  seen  tlie  Gonliots.     Westward  from  thisc 
opens  a  mirrow  fissure  with  always  more  or  less  sea- water  in  it;  J 
through  this  one  must  wade  in  order  to  reach  the  glories  of  the] 
You  then  enter  one  of  the  loveliest  fairy  palaces  in  the  world  j  I 
it  is  seen  to  most  advantage  as   I  saw  it  swimming  in  from  1 
Gonliot  rock,  opposite  Brechon,  with  the   afternoon  sunlight] 
pouring  into  the  entrance.     This  channel  is  very  narrow^  andl 
swimming  great  care  should  be  taken,  as  the  suction  is  alwap  ^ 
siderable,  and  there  is  only  just  room  to  tioat ;  the  rock^  raon 
is  covered  with  wounding  sharp  acorn  shells  ^  the  weather  should  I 
perfectly  calm,  and  the  swimmer  not  liable  to  cramp.     But  wkt| 
saw  I  will  attempt  to  describe.     The  sun  was  shining  upon 
of  rosy,  and  carmine^  sunrise- tin  ted,  glistening  anemones  ; 
the  clear  chrysoprase-coloured  wave  one  could  perceive  some  i 
their  sensitive  rainbow  tentacles  extended,  those  above  the  waietj 
line  being  equally  beautiful,  though  closed*     This   narrow  ch 
which  cannot  be  entered  by  a  boat  or  by  wading,  opened  into  J 
exquisitely  lovely  Nereid's  palace,  instinct  w\i\\  seagreen  t\srnligbt,l 
rich  rough  sides  of  which  were  thickly  encrusted  with  living  g«m  of] 
all  fashions  ;  here  all 

Hatl  sufTcred  a  sea  change 

Into  somelhing  rich  and  strange  : 

all  was  living  arabesque,  rarest  filigree,  enchasement  as  of  shrines  or 
goblets*  Besides  the  sea-iiowers  described,  there  were  delicate  p«- 
cela  in -white  ones,  innumerable  corallines  and  madrepores,  sponge  ^ 
infinite  variety  and  golden  hue,  minute  volcano-like  fretted  foiuitiii^^ 
jetting  crystal,  water-light  meanwhile  quavering  on  fair  tinted  wO" 
and  wall,  green  or  puqjlc  tresses  and  streamers  of  laver,  dulse,  an^ 
tangle  stirring  joyously  in  dim  bouldered  deejjs  below.  To  deal 
luxuriously  in  the  midst  of  such  glories  seemed  like  being  in  havco^ 
01  at  least  in  fairy-land  !  Along  the  cliffs  of  the  mainland  east  of  "^ 
caves  in  the  adjoining  fiord,  Mr.  C.  told  me  he  had,  by  wadiAii 
found  ultramarine  actinias;  but  though  I  swam  there  on  purpose  1 J'^ 
not  find  them,  the  tide  being  probably  too  high.  Southwrard  agai^ 
from  tills  cJiamber  a  winding  conidor,  \iiumm^\^d  b^  gj:e-^a  twili^^ 
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delicious  sound  of  rushing  water  in  it,  conducts  into  another 
se;i-halL  Immense  orange-hued  actinias  were  clustered  in  some 
»ure  near  this.  One  day  wading  w;is  quite  possible  here,  but 
other  day  I  had  to  swim,  and  with  the  utmost  difticulty,  against 
1  tide;  but  wading  with  one's  clothes  half  on  is  most  micomfort- 
e,  you  arc  sure  to  get  very  wet !  In  this  further  chamber,  which 
,  to  have  the  confonnation  of  a  human  ear,  still  more  mar\'els 
you.  The  muffled  sounds,  the  weird  explosions  the  waters 
ftiftke  amongst  these  vast  dim  labyrinths  is  strange  indeed  when  one 
t  listens  in  solitude;  and  the  silent,  ancient  monster  head  of  the  pro- 
^biontory  seems  to  listen  also!  1  confess  that  if  I  had  had  the 
^p^vaillftirs  de  la  Mer  fresh  inj  my  mind  just  then  I  should  have 
Hesitated  to  swim  so  much  about  these  caves,  for  in  this  very  place 
^>r  \Tx  the  Boutii/ua  adjoining)  Hugo  states  that  he  himself  saw  a  bather 
'  pursued  by  a  swimming  picmriy  and  that  it  measured,  on  beingJ 
^pJght,  four  feel  across.  So  far  as  1  could  hear,  the  fishermen,  as  a^ 
^P^9  never  do  swim  in  these  caves;  and  yet  I  had  inquired  from 
^p^ral,  who  all  told  me  that  they  knew  of  none  but  small  picuvres  at 
H^k«  Of  course  in  the  torrid  zone  they  do  attain  the  dimensions  of 
^^  pcet*s  monster,  and  I  doubt  if  one  measuring  four  or  five  feet 
^voss  would  not  be  capable  of  disposing  of  a  swimmer  if  the  man 
^^^  caught  unwixry.  I  was  told  that  an  easier  method  of  dealing 
^P^b  them  llian  cutting  their  heads  off  (Perseus-wise)  was  to  htnt 
H^^  inside  0ut:  it  does  not  sound  xnry  feasible.  But  assuredly  he 
^V*^  has  watched  these  obscene  cliimeras,  with  their  palpitating, 
B^d,  leprous  scab,  that  seems  never  wet  though  in  the  water,  may 
^P^ill  shudder  to  think  of  being  seized  by  one  in  the  twilight  of  such  a 
^RVd  Wliat  are  malicious  Norwegian  water-sprites  and  hideous 
^pagons  to  this?  No,  they  nn  this.  And  of  such  a  lovely  cavern 
^Ptugo  has  made  this   snaky-haired  Alecto,  this  Gorgon,  presiding 

H  To  return  to  the  fourth  chamber.  Its  walls  are  hung  with  mul- 
Hbudcs  of  fairy-like  outlandish  creatures,  Tubulariaiy  Caryaphyiliw 
^KiumuIaHit.  These  polypes  are  usually  small,  but  here  their 
Brborcsceni  polyparies  are  like  a  forest  of  large  oHve-green  grapes, 
Heiiig  seldom  unbathed  by  the  sea.  **  Nowhere  in  Europe/'  says 
Hbrofessor  Ansted,  '^  under  the  most  favourable  circmnstances,  can  so 
^^^keat  a  wealth  of  animal  life  be  found  within  a  small  space  as  in  some 
Hf  the  Sark  i^avems."  He  well  names  them  the  Grune  Get'olbr  of 
HuuiDt:  /oology.  Upwards  of  eighty  species  of  zoophytes  have  been 
^hndy  aiid  the  nineties  are  numerous.  These  stalked  cups  and 
^^^^  vasd  innumerable  are  compound  hydroid  polypes,  to  wliich 
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belongs  a  most  extraordinary  history.    The  best  account  of  snt^ 
creatures  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  M.  de  Quatrefage*s  chanuingl 
work,  the  **  Wanderings  of  a  Naturalist'*    We  are  largely  indebted! 
to  him  for  our  knowledge  of  them  :  the  facts  having  been  not  so  long  j 
ago  received  with  all  the  incredulity  that  greeted  Tremble) ^  n  vtli 
tions  concerning  the  freshwater  Hydra. 

**The  whole  compound  animal  is  enclosed,"  says  Mr.  Gu^s^c^  "laj 
a  tube  of  transparent  substance  resembling  horn,  and  this  tube  at  I 
every  bud  lakes  the  form  of  an  open  cell  or  cup,  into  the  caviqr  < 
which  each  individual  polype  head  can  withdraw  itself  on  alarm,  aiidl 
from  the  orifice  of  which  it  protrudes  and  expands  (spreading  abrjadj 
its  delicate  tentacles)  when  it  seeks  prey.     In   this  great  raanDef 
family  {SertuiariadtB)  the  germ  first   develops  a   single  hydra-Iil 
polype,  consisting  of  a  slender  stem,  enclosing  a  stomachal  cariiyij 
Soon,  however,  a  lateral  bud  projects,  which  shoots  upwards  and 
develops  a  head  of  the  tentacles  similar  to  that  of  the  first,  wh 
from  the  side  of  this  another  shoot  still  comes  up  the  rising  st< 
which  assumes  a  plant-like  condition  of  branching  stalks  with  m.iBf 
lateral  tentacled  buds."  Then  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  branchc 
or  sometimes  elsewhere  on  the  stalk — ^at  certain  seasons  appear 
I  germ-bearing  capsules  or  vesicles ;  these  are  tall  vase-like  transpartnfi 
bodies,  abruptly  narrowed  at  top  to  a  short  rim  like  a  pitcher.    Thei( 
capsules  were  especially  remarkable  as  I  swanL    They  contain  ten  ( 
more  ovate  sacs,  each  of  which  encloses   several   embrj'os,  whici 
escape  successively  by  slowly  emerging  from  the  pitcher* like 
But  what  are  these  embryos  that  thus  escape  ?    Why,  no  other  1 
medusa?,  those  beautiful  roseate,  sylph-like  parachutes  we  are  famtli^ 
with,  which  illuminate  the  ocean  with  pale  blue  gleams  at  night, ; 
which  are  often  so  formidable  to  fishes,  even  to  the  human  s^imin^ 
"  The  margin  of  the  disk  carries  twenty-four  slender  tentacles  cxac 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  parent  polype,  being  studded 
warts,  which  are  aggregations  of  liatb-bearing  capsules,  inslrumcoS 
for  ^arresting  and  killing  prey.     At  the  bases  of  the  tentacles 
placed  eight  beautiful  or^ns  w^hich  are  doubtless  the  scats 
special  sense.     Each  of  these  consists  of  a  transparrr 

interior  is  borne  a  smaller  globule  or  lens  of  high  rci. , 

placed  a  little  toward  the  outer  side.    These  are  generally  coastde 

to  be  eyes,  but  some  believe  them  to  have  m<  1 

organs  of  hearing,  the  crystalline  globule  (or  otoli 

of  vibration  within  its  vesicle."    Are  they  either  organs  cif  sfg 

hearing?     Why  not  of  some  special 

What  is   \ht  consciousness  of  suc 
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ManreUcnis  fairiesj  true  nereids  indeed  we  have  here,  and  this  iair 
fflaiioe  palace  belongs  to  them  !  For  conceive  the  lovely  innumer* 
ibte  parachute-like,  rainbow-tinted  opalHne  sylphs,  with  that  strange 
consciousness  of  their  own,  which,  if  my  senses  had  been  less  gross, 
I  should  have  perceived  with  delight  and  wonder,  sporting  here  in 
their  native  element,  where  I  was  to  them  but  a  temporary  specimen 
of  a  rarely  seen  monstrous  intruder ! — ^where  they  are  accustomed  to 
disport  themselves,  moving  by  voluntary  pulsations  of  their  pellucid 
6ames  or  delicate  cilia,  whose  motion  is  thai  of  wind-waved  com. 

But  why  should  Naiads,  Nereids,  or  Tritons,  and  all  Neptune's  court 
of  sea  fairies  have  /tuman  forms  ?  Was  not  that,  after  all,  the  only 
istake  our  forefathers  made  on  the  subject?  Otherwise  they  truly 
^seemed  that  all  is  spirit ;  and  much  as  we  have  learned,  we  have 
surely  erred  from  their  superior  knowledge  in  substituting  ideal 
'Maws'*  and  blind  isolated  *' forces"  for  this  early  faith  of  true  poetic 
intuition.  Well,  indeed,  might  the  Christian  poet  sigh  to  be  a 
"  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn,'*  that  so  he  might  have  "  glimpses 
to  make  him  less  forlorn  *'  in  this  age  of  dull,  dead  machinery  !  But 
the  dcadness  is  in  us,  not  in  Nature,  It  is  a  temporary  bhndness, 
sent  that  we  may  see  the  more  truly  afterwards.  Great  Pan  is  not 
dead.  Like  all  our  other  beloved  dead,  he  has  but  changed  his 
fann«  and  sliall  yet  be  given  back  to  us  a  myriad-fold  more  living. 
But  more  remains  to  be  told  about  our  sea  fairies  here.  The  poor 
Jiule  things  have  innocently  and  unwittingly  taught  us  a  great  '*  kiw  " 
that  still  astonishes  the  mighty  minds  of  our  professors — the  ia7a  of 
aliernaie  generation.  Fancy  what  an  honour  for  these  sea  fairies,  w*ho 
also  have  been  baptised  by  us  with  such  very  long  Latin  names  I 
The  stationary  compound  polype  gives  birth  to  a  medusa,  and  the 
free  swimming  medusa  in  turn  gives  birth  to  a  stationary,  compound, 
pUnt-likd  polype.  The  medusa,  out  of  its  ovaries  at  a  stated  time, 
drops  a  quantity  of  ciliated  gemmules ;  these  pcar*shaped  creatures, 
'  Ues  witli  the  power  of  spontaneous  motion,  fix  ujKjn 

y  and  adhere;  there  they  grow  into  a  lengthened, 
branching,  budding,  compound  hydroid  polype.     "  It  is  evident,'' 
Gosse,  *'  that  this  isa  vcr>'  difiercnt  thing  from  the  metamor- 
^  lich  takes  place  in  insects  and  Crustacea,  where  it  is  but  one 

individual  passing  through  a  succession  of  fomis,  by  casting  off  a 
■ucccsston  of  garments  that  concealed  and,  as  it  were,  masked  the 
nltimate  form.  The  butterfly  is  actually  contained  in  the  caterpillar, 
and  can  be  demonstrated  there  by  a  skilful  anatomist.  In  this  case, 
■MBvcr,  there  are  distinct  births,  producing  in  a  definite  order 
^^pi  of  two  forms;  the  one  never  producing  its  image  directly^  but 
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)nly  with  the  intei^iosition  of  a  generation  v  m 

Hence,  to  use  the  striking,  though  homely,  i1  T  ^c| 

first  propounders  of  this  !aw,  any  one  individual  is  not  at  aD  likeitl 
mother  or  its  daughter,  but  exactly  resembles  its  graii 
granddaughter,"    We  have  lately  discovered  that  plaii 
animals  and  animals  plants  I    And,  indeed,  there  is  no  longer  an|| 
proper  distinction  between  them,  rf  the  Venus  fly-trap  eats  anddigc 
organic  food,     Btit  this  extraordinary  law,  as  perhaps  one  may  tcnftl 
it»  of  fftarine  atavism^  transcends  all  other  miracles  of  science. 

One  of  my  lioatmen  took  me  into  his  house  one  day  to  show  i 
an  immense  block  of  stone  that  he  had  found  floating  on  the  sea  i 
Brechon.      It  was    honeycombed  with    air  chaml>ers,   and 
strongly  of  sulphur ;    it  appeared  to  be  lava  from   some 
erupted  volcano  ;  the  air-chambers  enabled  it  to  float     But 
tvolcano  could  it  have  come  from?     And  how  for  must  it  hai 
avelled  upon  the  ocean  airrents  that  brought  it  ?     Or  was  it  \ 
ceivably  some  kind  of  immense  meteoric  stone  that  fell  at  sea? 
The  reader  may  like  to  have  the  followng  legend  of  the  Cc 
which  perhaps  is  the  most  interesting  thing  about  it.     "  I^ng  cenli 
ago  Sark  rose  from  the  waters,  then,  as  now,  an  island,  but  tincaJl 
vated,  uninhabited,  unknown  ;  from  the  waters  it  rose  up  exceedii 
fair.     One  day  the  birds  and  flowers,  which  sang  and  clustered  the 
ending  their  sweet  oflferings  of  perfume  and  of  praise  up  to  tl 
lost  High»  beheld  for  the  fir^t  time  Man,     By  night  he  had  ar 
and  when  the  morning  hght  kissed  away  the  drops  that  himg 
the  f!owers,  the  man  u^s  there.     Dark  was  his  countenance  and 
was  his  mind,  as  was  the  night  from  whence  his  form  had 
but  to  the  night  succeeding  a  dawn  had  broken  on  bis  sotil»  a  sun  I 
risen  in  his  breast,  which  now  was  batding  with  t'^ 
fettered  and  oppressed  his  mind  ;  and  here  tlic  i 
pray  for  strength  to  conquer  all  his  inward  foes^  and  hefe  m  solit 
he  tarried  with  the  birds  and  flowers.     y< 
hermit  lived  still  upon  the  island:  his  oni 
drink  the  spring  ;  but  he  had  found  companions,  lor  he  had  lea 
to  know  and  love  the  birds  who  sang  so  sweetly  to 
flowers  tltat  ever  sprang  before  him  in  his  path.     Year 
again,  and  now  the  old  man  had  found  peace — he  had  lound  jic 
of  mind  and  happiness;  round  his  head  had  come  a  hmlcioCj 
light,  and  often  as  he  sat  in  the  solemn  evening  hour,  he  fdt  tip 
check  the  breath  of  anjj 

risen  from  llie  oceaii,  aji 

Irom  which  came  notmds  of  an^eli'  yoioc|. 
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g  songs  of  praise  to  the  Almighty.  Entranced  by  the  glories  of 
let,  he  prayed  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  mingle  with  the 
s  that  were  wandering  and  praising  there  .  .  .  and  thus  his 
X  was  answered  .  .  .  from  his  side  of  the  separating  chasm 
%  2l  path  which,  raised  high  above  the  golden  waters,  seemed  to 
.  ,  And  as  the  morning  dawned  upon  each  night  that  the  old 
passed  in  prayer,  the  abyss  that  separated  him  from  the  happy 
became  narrower,  until  at  length,  the  bridge  completed  ...  he 
is  earthly  flowers  and  birds,  and  passed  on  to  where  the  heavenly 
received  him,  and  the  flowers  that  never  fade  spring  round  God's 
le." 

left  Sark  by  the  pretty  little  excursion  steamer  with  great  regret 
uemsey,  and  crossing  thence  to  Southampton  had  a  good  view  of 
^asquets,  where  there  are  three  revolving  lights.  These  rocks 
cry  dangerous,  and  the  sea  always  shows  its  teeth  round  about 
;  we  got  a  pitching  and  a  ducking  in  their  neighbourhood, 
jfa  elsewhere  it  had  been  calm.  I  will  conclude  with  Professor 
ed's  words  about  Sark :  "  Nowhere  can  the  destroying  power  of 
ea  be  better  studied  than  in  the  grand  scenes  presented  at  every 
;  round  this  remarkable  island.  Detached  portions  of  the  main 
d,  others  nearly  detached,  and  only  connected  by  natural  bridges, 
irrow  necks  of  land;  huge  vaults  through  which  the  sea  dashes 
i  times,  or  into  which  it  penetrates  only  at  high  water;  fragments 
ck  of  all  dimensions,  some  jagged  and  recently  broken,  some — 
these  the  hardest  and  toughest — rounded  and  smooth,  vast  piles 
oaller  rocks  heaped  aroimd :  all  these  offer  abundant  illustrations 
ature's  course  when  the  elements  meet  on  the  battle-field  of  an 
»ed  coast,  the  tidal  wave  undermining  and  tearing  asunder  even 
liardest  porphyrised  granites,  however  they  may  seem  to  present 
>ld  front,  and  bear  tlie  reputation  of  being  indestructible.  The 
e  isolated  masses  of  rock,  often  pierced  with  large  natural  vaults 
unnels,  form  a  kind  of  advanced  guard  in  every  direction,  appearing 
tpcl  for  a  time  the  action  of  the  waves,  but  really  only  serving 
?roofs  of  the  destruction  thus  caused." 

RODEN    NOEL. 
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FIRST  FRUITS  OF  THE  ECLIPSE\ 
OBSERVA  TIONS. 


IT  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  astronomers  at  home  \t% 
on    the  inoraing  of  Tuesday,  July  30,  that  during  the  1 
of  the  preceding  day  (which  occurred,  be  k  reniembered,  late  I 
the  evening  of  our  European  day)  fine  weather  had  prei^ailcd  1 
the  whole  of  the  region  in  America  traversed  by  the  mooii*s  \ 
They  remembered  how  Huggins,  Tyndall,  Noble,  Lockyer,  \ 
host   of  other  observers   were  disappointed,   and  science  m 
by  bad  weather  in    Spain,   Algeria,  and  Sicily,  on  the  day  of  I 
ecHpse  of  December,  1870.     It   was  known    that  the  probab 
of  fine  weather  in  the  Western  States  of  America  in  July,  iha 
rather  greater  than  the  probability  of  bad   weather,  was  not 
great ;  and  something  more  than  ordinarily  fine  weather  is  req 
for  the  satisfactory  observation  of  a  total  solar  eclipse.    But  \ 
news  received  from  the  eclipse  region  disposed  of  all  doubts  on  I 
score  of  weather,  for  from   every^  part  of  that  region  observada 
were  announced  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  made 
the  weather  had  been  exceedingly  favourable, 

I  propose  now  to  consider  the  news  thus  received,  prcmisijig  t 
this  paper  must  be  regarded  as  presenting  first  fruits  only.  Do 
it  will  be  found,  even  before  these  remarks  appear,  that  much  tnoi 
has  been  learned  than  the  telegraphic  news,  singularly  full  though  it 
is,  has  disclosed  And  no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  time,  when  the 
history  of  this  eclipse  comes  to  be  written  in  full,  information  will 
be  found  in  the  work  of  July  29  last  which  no  single  e^y» 
perhaps  no  single  volume,  could  deal  with  satisfactorily.  But  so  ^ 
as  this  last  point  is  concerned,  it  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  rem^ 
that  the  obscr\'ations  of  the  eclipses  of  1870  and  1871  have  mi  J** 
been  fully  gathered  together  and  published »  although  some  five  years 
ago  tlie  materials  for  the  purpose  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  undertook  the  responsibility  of  their  publication.  Whether  tHc 
delay  is  due  to  causes  over  which  no  one  has  had  any  control,  or  W 
dilatorinesB  on  the  part  of  llie  chkt  &d\ioi  (,vW  k?^xoT\sOTWKi 
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or  to  delays  elsewhere,  no  one  seems  to  know,  or  if  anyone  knows,  J 
no  one  seems  mlling  to  say.     But  assuredly  the  general  public  will" 
Hardly  care  to  wait  as  long  before  they  receive  particulars  respecting 
the  eclipse  of  last  month.     After  all,  I  believe  that  the  real  import 
^  of  the  observations  of  1870  and  1871  was  contained  in  the  early 
counts  of  the  work,  and  that  the  only  use  which  will  be  found  for 
[the  forthcoming  volumes  (if  indeed  they  are  forthcoming)  will  be  the 
I  adornment  of  lower  shelves  in  the  libraries  of  our  scientific  Societies. 
I  Similarly,  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  all  which  is  really 
interesting  in  the  observations  made  during  the  recent  eclipse  will  be 
publislied  before  the  end  of  the  present  year,  if  not  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  scientific  season* 

It  will  be  well,  before  entering  on  an  account  of  the  various 
observations  of  the  eclipse,  to  consider  where  the  different  obsenHng 
parties  were  stationed.  For  this  purpose  I  make  use  of  an  interesting 
kttcr  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Ntrvs  for  July  31,  apparently  T^Titten 
Isy  Mr.  J.  N.  Lockyer,  one  of  the  few  English  observers  who  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  able  to  visit  the  scene  of  operations.  As  indeed 
he  is  tlie  only  one  of  those  observers  who  is  understood  to  regard 
with  favour  the  theory  that  from  the  study  of  solar  phenomena  we 
CW  Icain  to  predict  terrestrial  meteorological  changes,  I  think  I  need 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  letter  as  unquestionably  his.  For, 
"cfening  to  eclipse  observations  and  their  bearing  on  the  problem  of 
Ae  8un*s  condition,  the  writer  of  the  letter  says :  "  All  the  points 
"wcrred  to  are  so  many  stepping-stones  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
changing  energies  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
^^ifest  themselves  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  central  luminary.  It 
*^  be  clear  that  there  is  here  a  rich  crop  of  pure  knowledge  to  be 
g^ncd;  but  there  is  something  more.  The  more  the  energies  of  our 
^*^  atmosphere  are  studied,  the  more  closely  are  they  found  to 
^'^spond  with  solar  changes,  and  our  solar  astronomers,  whether 
^Q'  know  it  or  not,  are  really  recording  meteorological  facts  which 
^  ^e  coming  time  will  bear  rich  practical  fruit."  These  sentences 
*^iM  identify  Mr.  Lockyer  among  all  the  astronomers  of  England, 
**^  '  rig  all  li%Hng;  for  I  doubt  if  anyone,  except  the  late 

Coil  ;ge,  would  so  confidently  assert  the  close  correspondence 

l>ctween  meteorological  phenomena  and  solar  changes;  but  among 
rite  few  astronomers  who  were  able  to  visit  the  West  of  America  on 
flliis  occasion  these  words  leave  no  manner  of  room  for  doubt.  I 
then,  that  1  may  fairly  speak  of  tlie  letter  as  Mr.  Lockyer's, 
ritliout  using  any  expression  implying  that  the  authorship  is  in  any 
tou  cciaiv.    7^**,  1773*  u 
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respect  doubtful.     The  necessity  for  care  in  determining  this  point 
will  be  apparent  farther  on. 

So  far  as  the  general  track  of  the  shadow  is  concerned,  I  refer 
renders  to  my  paper  in  the  July  number  of  this  magazine,  where  a  fu! 
and  more  exact  description  is  given  tlian  in  Mr.  Lockyer's  I 
The  only  part  of  the  track,  however,  where  observations  could 
made  advantageously  was  that  betw^een  Wyoming  and  Texas. 
wonderful  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  in  all  probability/ 
Mr.  Lockyer  on  July  20,  •*  the  most  northerly  station  that  will  be 
occupied  ;  the  advantage  of  the  northerly  stations  being  that  ibe  sot 
is  higher  and  the  totality  longer — in  the  Park,  for  instance^  the 
will  be  49  degrees  high  and  the  totality  will  last  three  mtnmes 
few  seconds.  The  next  most  convenient  station,  so  far  nsnulwsys 
concerned,  is  near  Sherman,  on  the  Union  Pacific   Line,  and 

I  highest  point  on  it  (over  8,000  feet)  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
Plains.     To  the  south,  the  line  which  runs  from  Chey^enne  on 
Union  Pacific  through  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs  to  Pueblo, 

[the  eclipse  track  to  the  north  of  Denver,  and  there  is  Utdc 

I  thatt  taking  all  in  all,  we  have  here  the  most  cOnvement  o 
ground,   ^nlh  choice  of  almost  any  altitude,   from    Pike's    Peak 

.  (14,147  feet)  and  Long's  Peak  (14,271  feet),  which  is  almost  exactly 
on  the  central  line  to    Denver  (5*197   feet)  on  the  junction 
where  the  oct:an-like  prairie  beats  ( t )  on  the  bases  of  the 

.of  the  mountain  range.     At  Pueblo,  the  most  southerly  station 
have  named,  the   tofnlit\'  is   reduced  to   two   minutes  fnrtv* 
seconds." 

With  rcLT^ira  10  th<;  actual  mstrinuucin   ot   rne  various  |jartii 
far  as  these  were  known   when    Mn  Lockyer  wrote,  wc  have 

^following  particulars: — **  There  are  going  to  Rawlings,  a  station  aa 

'tht!  Uoion  Pacific  Railway  in  Wyoming  Territory,  two  r-—^—  "iiliei 
from  the  Na%^l  Observatory :  one  under  Professor  N^  vhidi 

Mn  Lockyer  will  probably  join ;  and  one  under  Professor  Horkncssi 
Professor  Newcomb  will  make  enlarged  photographs  of  the  o 
means  of  one  of  the  photo-heliographs  used  in  photo^raphu 

I  transit  of  Venus  in  December,  1874,     Professor  1 
direct-image  photographic  instrument  with  the  si  .... 

will  also  make  spectroscopic  observations,  and  perhaps;  obsci 

Libr  determining  the  heat  of  the  corona.     There  arc  r  >ur  or  tsm 

Fobserx'crs  in  each  of  these  parties.     Both  will   S  \\m 

Mr.  Trouvelot  and  his  son  will  also  go  to  some  place  near  Kaw] 
far  the  jm-  ''  ^     •-   -        '-  *  '^ 

eclipse. 
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tkc  purpose  of  studying  the  structure  of  the  corona  during  the  totality. 
There  will  also  be  at  Pike's  Peak  General  Myer,  the  director  of  the 
Signal  Office,  and  Professor  Abbe."  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
my  paper  last  July  I  mentioned  some  remarkable  observations  of 
coronal  rays  seen  by  Mycr  during  the  eclipse  of  1S69.  Special  in- 
terest will  attach  to  his  observation  of  the  rays  seen  on  the  present 
occasion.  Returning  to  the  list  of  observers,  we  find  that  Professor 
Hall,  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  was  to  observe  the  eclipse  from  Uis 
Aminas,  in  South- Eastern  Colorado,  and  to  make  photographs  of  the 
corona  with  a  direct  photographic  object-glass.  At  the  same  station 
polariscopic  observations  of  the  light  of  the  corona  were  to  be  made. 
*'  Professor  Eastman  will  go  to  the  same  vicinity,  and  will  make  polari- 
scopic observations  and  drawings  of  the  corona.  Professor  Hall's 
and  Professor  Eastman's  parties  each  contain  four  or  five  obser\fcrs. 
Mr,  D,  B.  Todd  has  been  sent  to  Texas,  and  will  make  arrangements 
there  with  observers  who  may  live  near  the  limits  of  total  eclipse,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  duration  of  totality  in  order  to  fix  the 
position  of  total  eclipse*  These  are  all  the  Government  parties  that 
are  sent  out,  unless  perhaps  Professor  Watson,  of  Ann  Arbor,  may 
got*'  (We  know  now  that  he  went,  and  made  an  important  observa- 
J)  "Some  observers  in  nearly  ail  the  Government  parties  will 
1  a  careful  search  for  intra-mercimal  planets  during  the  time  of 
Mality.  Professor  Young,  of  Princeton  College,  has  a  large  party 
also  among  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  Denver/'  Mr.  Ranyard, 
SecreUiy  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Societ)%  and  senior  astronomer 
of  the  English  part>%  accompanied  Professor  Young.  Professor 
Thorpe  and  Dr.  Schuster  joined  the  party  of  Professor  Wright  at  Las 
Aminas. 

And  now  to  consider  the  results  obtained  by  the  various  ob- 
servers, so  far  as  the  telegrams  from  the  seat  of  operations  particu- 
Isrise  sncb  observers  by  name,  or  as  they  may  be  inferred  from 
the  plai!e  of  observation  and  from  the  nature  of  the  instrument  em- 
ployed. 

I  tliink  it  will  be  well  to  take  at  the  outset  the  subjects  in  which 
erwyonc  will  feel  the  most  interest  on  this  occasion — the  corona  and 
wfaa^rer  extension  of  it  outwards  into  the  zodiacal  light  may  be 
^     reeogtuscd  during  total  eclipses. 

^B  In  ihc  first  place,  then^  1  will  consider  the  experiment  which  in 
^■my  prelimiimry  paper  I  dealt  with  almost  last  of  all  If  I  speak  of 
^fe^  as  an  experiment  of  my  own  suggesting,  it  is  because  I  do  not 
^^■blr  of  its  having  been  suggested  earlier  or  independently  by  anyone 
^^m^  but  quite  possibly  it  may  have  been.     In  any  case  we  are 
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interested  here  only  wth  the  question  of  the  results  to  iWi  )i 
has  led. 

It  seems  that  Professor  Newcomb,  who  in  December  i8jo 
unsuccessfully  to  examine  the  outer  and  fainter  parts  of  the  cqrm 
by  screening  from  view  the  brighter  portion,  was  not  deterred Vy la 
failure  from  repeating  the  attempt  during  the  late  eclipse.  He 
stationed  high  above  the  sea  level,  so  that  a  rarer  atmosphere  bto-l 
vened  between  him  and  the  corona.  He  had  erected  a  pole 
a  screen  by  which  the  brighter  portion  of  the  corona  was  hidden 
view.  Doubtless,  also,  he  adopted  such  measures  as  I  suggesidi 
1870  for  enabling  his  eyes  to  detect  the  faintest  possible  illui 
of  the  portion  of  the  sky  which  lay  outside  the  coronal  region  hii 
by  the  screen.  With  these  aids  to  an  observation  whidi,  as  I 
out  m  Julyj  was  one  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty,  he  appears 
have  met  with  notable  success.  The  news  telegraphed  by  the 
Neius  correspondent,  that  is,  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  is  indeed 
doubtfully  expressed.  It  runs  thus:  "  Professor  Newcomb, 
erected  a-  screen  on  a  high  pole,  thinks  he  detected  the 
light  extending  six  degrees  from  the  sun.*'  I  venture  to  und< 
this  to  mean  that  Newcomb  recognised  the  zodiacal  light  to  lU 
distance,  but  that  Mr.  Lockyer  thinks  that  Newcomb  was  entird^ 
mistaken.  Or  if  any  doubt  was  expressed  by  Newcomb  at  all,  f 
probably  related  to  the  extension  of  the  visible  zodiacal  light  Ne 
comb  must  certainly  (I  should  think)  have  seen  the  zodiacal  light, 
he  could  not  have  expressed  any  opinion  at  all  as  to  its  extension; 
but  he  may  have  been  doubtful  whether  it  extended  five,  six,  or 
degrees  from  the  sun,  and  gave  the  distance  **  six  degrees' 
probably  near  the  truth. 

Adopting  this  view,  the  discovery  made  by  Professor  Neil^H 
is  one  of  extreme  importance.  The  doubts  which  ha\*clBB 
entertained  respecting  the  real  nature  of  the  zodiacal  light  do  not 
by  any  means  rest  on  the  same  sort  of  footing  as  those  rdatii^  tfl 
the  corona,  I  have  myself,  indeed,  on  sev^eral  occasions  spokefl 
very  confidently  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  zodiacal  light  corort 
from  matter  surrounding  the  sun — flights  of  meteors,  cosmical  (his?^ 
or  the  like,  travelling  round  the  sun,  not  necessarily  in  orbits  of  smsl 
eccentricity,  but  possibly  on  paths  carrying  the  matter  of  the  zodiacal 
into  the  remoter  regions  of  the  solar  system.  But  my  confidence 
has  been  based  on  the  great  number  of  witnesses  testifying  to  the' 
beha\dour  of  the  zodiacal  light  in  ways  which  could  be  no  othcffW 
interpreted.  Other  witnesses  there  are,  and  some  from  wboa 
trustworthy  testimony  might  be  expecved,  ^Vo  Wn^  ^\>»^tv  evidgBg 
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^  Ui  entirely  different  character,  and  not  admitting  of  being 
5*erpieted  in  accordance  with  the  cosmical  theory  of  the  zodiacal, 
onlyy  however,  has  the  weight  of  testimony  been  largely  in 
of  this  theoiy,  but  the  testimony  apparently  opposing  it  is 
to  the  grave  objection  of  not  being  explicable,  so  far  as 
I  by  any  theoiy  whatever.  The  zodiacal  light,  for  instance, 
\  been  seen  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  an  American  observer — or 
\  inpposes  at  least  that  he  has  seen  it — mider  conditions  which 
our  believing  that  it  belongs  to  the  heavens  above,  or  to 
I  euth  beneath,  or  to  the  waters  under  the  earth,  whatever  they 
rbe.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  was  mistaken  in  some 
^r^*  Possibly  what  he  saw  was  light  of  a  different  origin,  as  the 
^mkiuuomer  Royal  for  Scotland  has  suggested  ;  or  else  his  eyes 
deceived.  But  assuredly  when  evidence  comes  before  us 
in  the  first  place  is  flatly  opposed  to  a  great  mass  of  evi- 

^ by  known  observers,  and  in  the  second  is  entirely  inex- 

pUKoUe  in  itself,  we  seem  free  to  look  upon  it  with  doubt,  and 
l^jMriuqw  with  something  more  than  doubt     If  we  reject  such  tes- 
7,  no  doubt  remains  that  the  zodiacal  light  is  a  cosmical  phe- 

But  Ptofessor  Newcomb's  observation,  by  establishing  this  con- 
dnsion  beyond  a  doubt  or  peradventure,  is  of  great  value.  It  enables 
to  hereafter  to  study  the  zodiacal  and  its  changes  of  form,  its 
ittiations  in  extent  and  brightness,  and  so  forth,  with  a  feeling  of 
confidence  that  we  are  investigating  an  object  belonging  to  our  solar 
•jwtem.  It  is  true  Newcomb  has  recognised  the  zodiacal  only  to  a 
Stance  of  some  six  degrees  from  the  sun,  corresponding  to  some 
ten  million  miles,  yet  his  observation  as  completely  disposes  of  all 
doubt  respecting  the  zodiacal  as  though  he  had  traced  its  light  as  far  as 
•  we  can  see  it  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  during  morning  or 
evening  twilight.  We  know  in  fact  that  its  light  never  can  be  traced 
Atting  eclipse  much  farther  than  Newcomb  traced  it  on  this  occasion, 
fcr  at  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  degrees  from  the  sun  the  mid- 
totality  illumination  of  our  atmosphere  must  be  sufficient  to  obliterate 
^  s^  of  the  zodiacal,  insomuch  that  the  acutest  observer  could 
^  bope  to  distinguish  its  faint  luminosity. 

It  is  then  established  definitely  that  the  zodiacal  light,  or,  as  we 
^  conveniently  call  the  object  as  distinguished  from  its  lustre,  the 
'^ttual,  is  an  appendage  of  the  sun.  It  can  no  longer  indeed  be 
'Vttated  from  the  corona,  whose  lustre,  gradually  diminishing 
^*twards,  merges  into  the  soft  light  of  this  stupendous  nebulosity. 
^ibesigniScance  of  the  relation  thus  revealed  I  do  nolYvete  s^^tsCiL) 
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for  the  subject  is  too  far  important  to  be  dealt  with  propdyi 
space  which  could  here  be  devoted  to  it 

Next  we  have  to  note  the  presence  of  coronal  rays  eattendii^ 
considerable  distance  from  the  eclipsed  sun.  We  ha>-e  no; 
information  respecting  them,  only  the  words  **  several  long  rays 
seen,"  accompanying  the  statement  that  the  corona  wasii 
Wliether  the  rays  were  seen  by  many  or  by  few  observer*  irl 
they  remained  stationary  throughout  the  totality  or  chai^ 
position,  whether  the  photographs  of  the  corona  showed  thcoK 
we  liave  no  information.  They  were  seen,  however,  and  i 
respect  the  eclipse  differed  from  the  eclipses  of  1S70  and  18711 
no  far-reaching  rays  were  seen.  We  may  look  forward  with 
interest  to  the  results  of  the  photographic  work  with  regard  ti 
rays,  and  also  to  the  evidence  obtained  by  direct  observati' 
entertain  no  doubt,  myself,  that  any  long  rays  seen  diifing  \ 
as  distinguished  from  the  moments  when  totality  began  and 
will  be  foimd  to  have  presented  similar  featiures  to  obser 
distant  stations,  to  have  remained  unchanged  as  totality  pro 
and  to  have  been  photographed,  not  necessarily  dironghout  tl 
extension  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  still  sufficiently  to  l( 
doubt  of  their  identity  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  their  belonging 
sun  on  the  other. 

But  here  I  find  it  necessary  to  modify  some  statements  J 
made  in  all  good  fakh  in  my  fonner  article.  I  there  said 
doubts  respecting  the  solar  nature  of  the  coronal  rays,  streamt 
had  been  removed,  and  that  observers  on  the  present  occasioi 
observe  the  phenomena  of  the  corona  undisturbed  by  the  dil 
which  had  been  suggested  in  1870  and  1871.  It  appears,  h 
from  Mr.  Lockyer's  letter,  that  I  was  mistaken-  He  draws  a 
tion  between  the  long  coronal  rays  and  those  peculiarities  of  * 
which  were  photographed  in  1870  and  1871,  He  evideni 
siders  (perhaps  I  should  say  he  considered  before  the  late 
that  the  long  coronal  rays  may  be  non-solar  phenomena,  the 
curving  streams  and  other  peculiarities  of  structure  so  photO;| 
are  unmistakeably  solar.  Whether  his  original  doubts  respec 
corona  really  admitted  of  this  distinction — in  other  words,  wl 
could  be  clearly  understood  from  remarks  in  1869  anc 
that  while  curved  and  irregular  features  to  a  distance  of  1 
million  miles  from  the  sun  may  be  solar  appendages, 
rays  of  similar  extension  must  be  terrestrial  ones— I  leave  th< 
may  have  followed  the  discussion  at  that  time  to  judge,  if  th< 
the  matiei  worth  while.     Here  1  s\\a\\  ouV^  wj  \.\\^^  such 
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^^^  presented  itself  to  my  mind  till  I  read  his  letter  to  the  Daily 
Y<U/i  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  Ji^y  31  last  \  and  that  if  his 
IMds  really  bore  that  meaning  from  the  first,  then,  owing  to  some 
ptovnding  dulness  of  apprehension  which  caused  me  to  understand 
Icxn  quite  differently,  I  have  done  Mr,  Lockyer  injustice  whensoever 
pring  the  List  eight  years  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  his  opinion 
Bating  the  corona.  Perhaps  I  might  more  truly  say  that  I  had 
PSe  ^im  more  than  justice^  for  certainly  the  opinion  he  intended  to 
Iqiress  is  even  less  consistent  with  scientific  possibilities  than  that 
fhlch  he  is  supposed  to  entertain, 

»    Let  me  now  extract  from  his  letter  all  remarks  bearing  on  tlie 
pnmal  matter  outside  the  inner  bright  coronal  ring*     **  During  the 
^ctipse  of  1869  whicli  swept  over  the  United  States,  not  only  was  tlie 
base  of  the  corona  photographed  as  the  prominences  had  been  in 
I660,  but  its  spectrum  was  observed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  it 
Hta^was  determined  to  be  gaseous  like  the  prominences,  the  gas, 
^KveTp  not  being  the  same.     So  much  for  the  base  of  the  corona. 
me  exterior  portions,  including  rays  a  degree  or  so  long  sometimes 
fK&^  were  still  left  subjudke,^^     In  1870  '*  the  existence  of  hydrogen 
1  ^ve  the  prominences  was  demonstrated.     The  same  differences 
I  between  the  photolytic  and  the  visible  corona  were  recorded  as  in 
'  the  American  eclipse  of  the  previous  year.    In  addition  to  much 
bowledge  gained  by  the  spectroscope  and    the  polariscope,  the 
I  graeral  result  of  this  eclipse  was  to  endorse  the  opinions  expressed 
I  by  the  Astronomer  Royal  and  Professor  Madler  after  the  eclipse  of 
I  i84o^  naaiely,  tliat  the  appearance  called  the  corona  was  due  to  a 
oimplex  cause.     Part  of  it  was  certainly  solar,  as  it  was  seen  both 
Mor^  and  after  totality,  as  well  as  during  the  eclipse  itself  \  part  of 
it.iwis  as  certainly  due  to  some  cause  at  work — not  at  the  sun  but 
pwtly  in  our  eyes,  and  pardy  in  the  regions  of  space  between  us  and 
the  moon.     It  may  be  here  remarked  en  passant^  that  the  appearance 
of  the  rays  seen  (not  photographed,  and  this  is  an  important  dis* 
tiaction)  in  the  corona  are  exactly  similar  to  those  which  may  be 
seta  by  any  one  who  will  watch  from  one  end  of  the  platform  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  Station  at  Baker  Street  the  solar  rays  piercing 
tic  smoke."     I,  also,  would  venture  to  make  a  remark  here  in  pass- 
ing, namely,  that  if  (w^hich  is  certain)  the  persistence  of  coronal  fea- 
lures  in  position  affords  evidence  of  their  being  solar  phenomena, 
not  only  should  General  Myer's  evidence  in  1869  dispose  of  all  doubt 
^ti^  the  rays,  but  that  during  the  eclipse  of  1755  special  attention 
WAS  directed  to  this  point,  with  the  result  that,  as  recorded  by  M. 
Edstroro>  maihcjuatlcal  Ic^cturer  in  die  Academy  of  Chailes-sXauil,  ^^ 
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rays  plainly  maintained  the  same  position  until  they  vankhcd  aloog 
with  the  ring  upon  the  re-appearance  of  the  sun. 

Passing  on  to  the  ecHpse  of  1 87 1,  Mr.  Lockyer  remarks  that  **tht 
hydrogen  was  discovered  to  extend  beyond  the  photosphere  of  the 
sun  to  a  height  about  equal  to  one -third  of  the  sun's  diameter^  tifit 
is,  to  a  height  of  250,000  miles  or  thereabouts.  The  corom  i;is 
photographed  better,  and  to  a  greater  height  than  it  had  ever  bcCD 
before  witli  certainty ;  the  difference  between  the  photographic  and 
the  visible  corona  came  out  as  strongly  as  ever"  (quite,  I  shoald  szjt 
seeing  dxat  there  has  never  been  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  tiul  j 
any  such  difference  exists).  "  The  structure  of  the  corona  m  j 
minutely  examined  with  a  powerful  telescope  ;  it  was  found  to  be 
identical  with  tlmt  of  the  prominences^  and  the  non-solar onginot 
the  radial  structure  was  conclusively  established.  At  the  same  ti« 
the  brightest  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  and  proniinarti  | 
were  carefully  recorded  by  a  novel  method,  the  corona  itself  1 
made  to  replace  the  sUt  of  an  ordinary  spectroscope."  In 
let  it  be  noted,  to  prevent  possible  misapprehension,  that  this  1 
was  devised  by  Professor  Young,  the  eminent  Ameriain  spccwh  \ 
scopist,  in  1870,  and  was  then  publicly  described  in  detail  by  thai 
astronomer. 

"Not  till  1875/'  Mr.  Lockyer  proceeds,  "were  photographs  rf 
the  spectrum  of  the  corona  and  protuberances  secured  Tha^ 
eclipse,  the  last  utilized,  was  obsened  in  Siam  by  an  EngUsh  Govern*. 
ment  expedition,  and  by  Dn  Janssen,  on  behalf  of  the  Fre 
Academy  of  Sciences.  A  new  held  of  inquiry  was  opened  up  1 
these  photographs,  for  it  was  found  that  tlie  actinic  region  of  I 
spectrum  contained  marked  hnes,  the  exact  position  of  which,  hor- 
ever,  could  not  be  ascertained.  Some  photographs  of  the  corona 
were  also  secured  with  various  lengths  of  exposure,  and  the  soli*" 
portion  was  found,  as  it  had  already  been,  especially  in  187 1,  to  b^ 
symmetrically  situated  with  reference  to  the  sun's  axis  of  rotation" 

These  statements  require  considerable  correction.  In  the  fi^ 
i place,  although  it  is  true  that  the  rays  seen  by  General  Myer  during 
the  total  ecbpse  of  1869  were  not  shown  in  the  photographs,  i^ 
should  have  been  added  that  the  photographs  were  verj'  imperfect  ii* 
otlier  respects,  certainly  not  showing  the  inner  corona  to  half  its  re^i 
height.  Again,  the  rays  seen  by  Myer  were  delicate  features  col 
observed  at  stations  near  the  sea -level,  such  as  were  all  the  photo* 
graphic  stations.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  photognphy 
should  reveal^what  ordinary  vision  at  the  same  stations  failed  to 
Te\xa].     With  regard  to  the  eclipse  oC  l&^o,\\.^s  txqI  true  that  W^ 
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\  seen  on  that  occasion.    I  believe  that  every  observation  made 
[  that  eclipse  came  imder  my  notice,  and  certainly  I  did  not  in 
any  single  case  hear  of  ra3rs  seen  during  totality.    Bright  streaks 
CBKteoding  from  the  cusps  of  the  sun  before  totality  began,  and 
Hgm'n  after  totality  had  ended,  were  seen  then,  as  in  nearly  every 
totil  edipse.    But  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  regarding  these 
as   solar   appendages,  seeing    that    they    manifestly    are    due  to 
the  last  rays  of  direct  sunlight  before  totality,  and  the  first  rays  of 
MtDming  sunlight  after  totality,  falling  on  our  own  atmosphere.    Of 
true  coronal  rays,  such  as  were  described  by  Myer  and  Edstrom, 
that  is,  rays  observed  during  totality,  none  were  seen  on  that  occasion. 
The  corona,  however,  presented  a  radiated  structure,  not  in  having 
fine  rays  of  light  extending  outwards  from  the  sun,  but  in  having 
certain  radiating  streaks  of  darkness,  breaking  up  the  continuity  of 
Hie  coronal  glory.     Such  radiations  were  faithfully  reproduced  in 
Mr.  Brothers'  photograph  taken  at  Syracuse,  as  also  in  one  taken  by 
ihe  American  photographer  Willard  at  Xerez  in  Spain.     In  the  latter 
die  fall  extension  of  these  radiations  was  not  indicated,  the  field  of 
liew  having  unfortunately  been  limited  to  a  distance  of  about  a 
tttii  of  a  degree  from  the  moon's  edge.     But  in  Brothers'  the 
radiations  are  seen  extending  to  a  distance  exceeding  half  a  degree 
on  one  side  and  nearly  equal  to  half  a  degree  on  the  other.     In  this 
▼iew  the  corona  extends  farther,  at  least  on  one  side,  than  even  in  the 
best  views  obtained  during  the  eclipse  of  1871.    But  it  did  not 
accord  with  certain  theoretical  views  that   the  corona  should  be 
wisymmetrical  with  respect  to  the  sun's  globe,  as  shown  in   Mr. 
Brothers'  photograph.  Therefore,  we  are,  it  seems,  to  reject  as  uncer- 
tain the  featiure  which  gives  to  this  photograph  its  chief  value;  this  at 
^  is  the  only  interpretation  I  can  find  for  Mr.  Lockyer's  statements 
^t  in  187 1  **  the  corona  was  photographed  to  a  greater  height  than  it 
W  ever  been  before  with  certainty,"  and  again,  that  the  solar  por- 
"On  of  the  corona  was  found  in  1875,  ^s  before,  "  especially  in  1871," 
^  ^  symmetrical    The  truth  really  is,  that  photography  showed  the 
^ona  to  be  symmeterical  in  1871  and  unsymmeterical  in  1870. 

Wth  regard  to  the  startling  statement  that  in  187 1  "the  non-solar 
^*ipn  of  the  radial  structure  was  conclusively  established,"  I  must 
•ay  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  noticed  an  assertion  so 
^tiiely  opposed  to  the  evidence  actually  obtained.*    A  certain 

^ '  As  1  have  found  that  some  folks  take  a  certain  pleasure  (not  very  high- 
^^^1^)01  misrepresenting  remarks  of  this  kind,  I  am  careful  to  note  that  I 
^bore  solely  to  the  incorrect  interpretation  of  the  evidence,  not  to  untrue  sUtft- 
^t  of  the  mUure  of  the  evidence. 
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radial  stnicUire  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Lockyer  at  a  conadff- 
able  distance  from  the  eclipsed  sun;  and  in  the  photograph 
wliich  he  had  exanoined  these  rays  could  not  be  ^een.  BbL 
even  if  they  had  been  wanting  in  the  photographs,  the  noft-sote 
nature  of  the  radial  structure  would  not  have  been  established  l^or 
he  had  himself  noticed  that  the  radial  structure,  clearly  visible  ibei 
the  corona  was  examined  with  -the  naked  eye,  was  lost  when  & 
telescope  >vas  used.  In  other  words^  the  loss  of  lustre  due  to  the 
passage  of  the  light  through  the  object-glass  of  the  tdcscopi 
(though  that  glass  was  but  thin)  caused  this  deUcate  feature  to  be tet 
from  view.  How,  then,  could  it  be  asserted  tliat  the  loss  of  the  njs 
in  photographs  (taken  with  short  exposure,  by  means  of  tclescopa 
in  which  much  more  light  had  been  lost,  and  showing 
weakened  by  every  step  of  the  photograpliic  work)  established  6«i 
non-solar  origin?  I  quote  Mr.  Lockyer's  description  of  his  naW 
eye  and  telescopic  views  of  the  corona  in  1871,  that  there  jxm 
no  misapprehension.  I  may  remark  in  passing  that  his 
tion  is  admirably  worded  in  my  opinion. 

Having  missed  the  last  contact,  he  says:  "I  next  took  my 
at  the  corona.  It  was  as  beautiful  as  it  is  possible  to  imaj 
anything  to  be.  Strangely  weird  and  unearthly  did  it  look- 
strange  sign  in  the  heavens  I  What  impressed  me  most  about  it,  i 
my  momentary  glance,  was  its  serenity.  I  do  not  know  why 
should  have  got  such  an  idea,  but  get  it  I  did.  There  was 
awful  about  it  or  the  landscape  generally,  for  the  air  was  dry 
was  not  a  cloud.  Hence  there  were  no  ghasdy  effects,  due 
to  the  monochromatic  lights  which  chase  each  other  over  the 
earth,  no  yellow  clouds,  no  seas  of  blood  (the  great  Indian  Oc«l 
almost  bathed  oiu-  feet)^  no  deaUi- shadow  cast  on  the  faces  of  ni«^ 
The  whole  eclipse  was  centred  in  the  corona,  and  there  it  was,  of  4 
purest  silvery  whiteness.  I  did  not  want  to  see  the  prominency 
then,  and  I  did  not  see  them.  I  saw  nothing  but  the  star-lil 
decoration,  with  its  rays  arranged  almost  symmetrically,  three  abol 
and  three  below  two  dark  spaces  or  rifts  at  the  extremities  of 
horizontal  diameter.  The  rays  were  built  up  of  innumerable  bng« 
lines  of  different  lengths,  with  more  or  less  dark  spaces  bctwe< 
them.  Near  the  sun  this  structure  was  lost  in  the  brightness  of  tl 
central  ring."  .( 

Compare  with  this  his  description  of  the  appearance  present 
by  the  corona  in  a  telescope  six  inches  in  aperture.  **In  t 
instrument/'  he  says,  **the  structure  of  the  corona  was  sinol 
e;if9uisiteand  strongly  developed.   1  ai  oivc^  eTfi.d^\m^d  '  Like  Ori< 
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^Oxttands  of  interiadiig  filaments  varying  in  intensity  were  visible ; 

n  ftpt,  I  saw  an  extension  of  the  prominence-structure  in  cooler 

fMleriaL    This  died  out  somewhat  suddenly  some  five  or  six  minutes 

4^  arc)  fix)m  the  sun — I  could  not  determine  the  height  precisely— 

JQid  then  there  was  nothing ;  the  rays  so  definite  to  the  eye  had,  I 

Mfpose,  been  drawn  into  nothingness  by  the  power  of  the  telescope 

(tt)]  but  the  great  fact  was  this,  that  close  to  the  sun,  and  even  five 

O  six  minutes  away  from  the  sun,  there  was  nothing  like  a  ray  or  any 

tnce  of  any  radial  structure  whatever  to  be  seen.  While  these  obser- 

Titkms  were  going  on  the  eclipse  terminated  for  the  others,  but  not  for 

at  For  nearly  three  minutes  did  the  coronal  structure  impress  itself  on 

aqrretina  until  at  last  it  faded  away  in  the  rapidly  increasing  sunlight." 

If,  then,  the  photographs  showed  no  traces  of  radial  structure 

where  such  structure  had  been  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  the  circum- 

itance  would  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  telescope  used  in 

obtaining  the  photograph,  like  that  used  for  the  study  of  the  corona, 

had  ''drawn  the  rays  into  nothingness  by  its  power,"  or  more 

correctly,  that  the  loss  of  light  in  either  case  had  sufficed  to  render 

those  features  indiscernible.     But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  radial 

strocture  is  not  lost  in  the  photographs.     It  is  lost  in  the  positives, 

but  in  the  original  negatives  it  is  perfectly  manifest     Tweiity  or 

thirty  rays  at  least  can  be  traced  to  a  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 

minutes,  and  some  of  them  firom  the  very  edge  of  the  dark  body  of 

^  eclipsing  moon. 

In  fact,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  solar  origin  of  the  radial 
structure  was  demonstrated  by  the  photographs  obtained  in  187 1. 

Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  rays  been  seen  extending  to  a 
distance  of  a  degree  or  so  from  the  sun,  and  visible  during  totality 
(not  merely  at  the  instant  preceding  and  following  totality),  while 
evidence  clearly  establishing  the  non-solar  origin  of  these  rays  had 
*ko  been  obtained,  the  result  would  have  been  utterly  inexplicable. 
'The  iact  that  such  rays  extended  from  the  edge  of  the  moon's  dark 
'^y  would  prove  incontestably  that  the  illuminated  vapours  or  other 
""■^er  on  this  side  of  the  moon  reached  from  the  earth  as  far  as  the 
°^n;  but  the  visibility  of  sucli  rays  would  prove  that  that  matter 
^^tended  no  farther  than  the  moon;  for  otherwise,  such  matter 
^yond  the  moon  being  illuminated  by  the  full  glory  of  the  sun, 
^ould  form  a  brighter  background  occupying  the  whole  sky,  on 
**Mch  the  rays  would  necessarily  be  lost.  We  should  have  then  to 
^t  the  utterly  wild  theory  that  matter  capable  of  reflecting  light 
*'^y  exists  as  a  sort  of  extended  atmosphere  of  the  earth  to  the 
^loon's  distacce^  and  at  that  distance  suddenly  stops.    "Evea  ^cc^'^^ 
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should  not  be  at  the  end  of  our  difficulties,  for  it  would  remMitobe 
explained  why  no  trace  of  the  illumination  of  this  atmosphere  by  tk 
solar  rays  is  ever  perceived  at  night     For  even  at  midnight  uo^f 
the  whole  sky  would  be  occupied  by  deep  regions  of  this  al 
under  full  solar  illumination.     If  it  were  considered  prefetaUe 
assume  that  the  rays  are  due  to  the  illummation  of  a  rare  ai 
surrounding  the  moon,  we  should  at  once  be  met  by  the  insiip 
objection  that  such  an  atmosphere  must  inevitably  give  other  aiid 
clearer  evidence  of  its  existence,  when  the  sunlit  moon  is  shlnifig  <» 
the  dark  background  of  the  midnight  sky. 

It  may  be  regarded,  however^  as  certain  that  the  coronal  lajl 
seen  at  and  near  the  time  of  mid -totality  belong  to  the  tnie  sdB 
corona.  Therefore,  as  such  rays  were  seen  on  this  occasion,  and  under 
most  favourable  conditions,  for  many  of  the  stations  were  high  abow 
the  sea-level,  we  may  well  hope  that  such  evidence  as  everj'one  can 
understand  has  now  been  obtained  to  remove  the  last  shreds  of 
doubt  respecting  the  solar  origin  of  the  corona.  Whether  the  photo- 
graphs will  show  these  rays  extending  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
sun  than  in  1871  is  doubtful.  For  though  the  opportunities  wcft 
on  the  whole  far  more  favourable  last  month  than  in  DeccmbeTi 
1871,  the  corona  itself  was  greatly  inferior  in  extent. 

The  recognition  of  this  peculiarity  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
results  of  the  recent  eclipse  observations.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  I  pointed  out  last  July  the  value  which  good  pictures  of  tb« 
corona  would  have  now,  while  the  sun-spot  minitnum  is  in  progress. 
It  had  been  shown  by  spectroscopic  obser>^ations  during  the  last  five 
years  that  the  coloured  proininences  become  smaller  and  less  hnl- 
liant  when  sunspots  are  fewer  in  number  ;  and  it  might  have 
expected  that  the  corona  would  to  some  degree  sympathise,  so  tt> 
speak,  with  the  prominence  region.  But  the  exact  manner  in  whidl 
the  relationship  between  the  corona  and  the  prominences  would  be 
manifested  could  hardly  be  guessed.  It  is  now  seen  that  the  corona 
contracts  greatly  in  dimensions  at  the  time  of  sun-spot  minimura,  but 
increases  correspondingly  in  brightness  :  at  least,  so  far  as  can  bC 
judged  from  a  single  obsen-ation  of  the  corona,  this  is  the  inference 
suggested.  All  the  observers  agree  in  this.  Thus  from  RawlingSi 
Wyoming,  we  have  the  statement  "  The  corona  was  small ; "  ftoD* 
Denver  City,  **The  corona  was  unusually  bright,  extending  70,000 
miles  from  the  sun  in  all  directions;"  from  Mr.  Lock)^r,  "The 
corona  was  ten  times  brighter  than  in  the  eclipse  of  187 1,  thus  indi- 
cating a  variation  with  the  maximum  and  minimum  sim-spot  penodi 
Bui  the  corona  seen  on  this  occa&von  d\ft<:\<i\^  ;iXsiO  x^maikably  ^ 
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ptnicture  and  in  the  quality  of  its  light  from  that  seen  in  1S70  and 
iS7t,  Instead  of  the  complicated  structure  then  recognised,  a  com- 
pgtmttvely  simple  appearance  was  presented,  the  indications  of  definite 
llnscture  being  limited  to  two  portions  of  the  corona.  In  1871, 
Lockjrer  and  Respighi,  employing  the  method  of  observation  sug- 
gested by  Young  in  1870,  found  that  three  distinct  images  of  the 
iimer  corona  were  formed,  by  those  picuires  of  its  light  which  cor- 
icsponded  with  the  light  of  glowing  hydrogen,  and  with  a  certain 
greenish  tint  peculiar  to  the  coronal  spectrum.  But  on  the  present  I 
occasion,  though  the  corona  was  so  much  brighter  than  in  1871,  these 
iamges  were  not  seen  when  the  corona  was  observed  spectroscopi- 
cally  without  the  use  of  a  slit  Both  Lockyer  and  Draper  observed 
in  this  way,  not  using  a  battery  of  prisms,  but  one  of  Rutherfurd*s 
dtffiractjon  gratings.  Neither  of  them  saw  the  separate  images,  but 
only  a  continuous  spectrum.  Again,  observers  who  examined  the 
tnim  of  the  corona  in  the  usual  way,  using  a  slit,  saw  neither 
ght  lines  nor  dark  lines,  but  a  continuous  spectrum  only.  It  follows 
it  either  the  whole,  or  very  nearly  the  whole  light  of  the  corona  on 
occasion  came  from  matter  giving  a  continuous  spectrum— that 
from  glowing  solid  or  liquid  matter.  If  any  considerable  portion 
the  corona  had  been  glowing  gas,  the  bright  lines  would  certainly 
ive  been  seen,  and  probably  the  bright  images  of  tlie  corona.  Jf 
ly  considerable  portion  had  shone  simply  by  reflecting  sunlight,  the 
k  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  would  have  been  seen.  Since 
ither  dark  lines  nor  bright  lines  were  seen,  we  may  safely  infer 
that  nearly  the  whole  Hght  of  the  bright  corona  seen  on  this  occasion 
due  to  the  heat  to  which  multitudes  of  minute  particles  forming 
rorona  had  been  raised  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  When  it 
remembered  that  at  a  height  of  70,000  miles  from  the  sun  his  orb 
Id  appear  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  times  as  large  as  it 
rs  to  us,  and  the  quantity  of  light  and  heat  received  from  him 
id  be  correspondingly  increased,  we  cannot  wonder  that  evciy 
cic  in  the  corona^  contracted  as  the  corona  was  to  such  a  degree 
its  outermost  parts  were  only  70,000  miles  from  the  sun,  was 
with  the  lustre  resulting  from  its  own  intense  inherent  heat. 
cr  under  these  conditions  the  hydrogen  usually  present  was 
pabtc  of  showing  its  special  tints,  or  had  been  for  the  time  with- 
,wn  in  some  way  from  the  corona,  is  not  as  yet  clearly  made  out. 
seems  on  the  whole  more  probable  that  the  bright  h*nes  were  really 
ni  &om  the  spectrum  of  the  corona,  than  that  they  were  merely 
crpowcTcd  by  the  lustre  of  the  corona's  continuous  spectrum. 
In  connection  with  this  important  discovery  carac  one  of  singular 
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intercsJ:.  The  ingenious  Edison,  inventor  of  the  phonogtsph,  had 
invented  an  instrument  for  measuring  small  changes  of  temperatarc. 
The  instrument  is  called  the  Tasimeter,  or  the  Tension-measumi  iirf 
its  action  depends  on  the  recognition  of  the  effects  of  slight  changes 
of  tension,  such  as  small  changes  of  temperature  may  produce.  It 
was  found  that  when  a  telescope  carrying  a  tasimeter  was  directed  to 
the  corona  (the  instrviment  having  been  first  set  to  zero  when  tbe 
telescope  was  directed  far  from  the  corona),  the  index  rapidly  left  thi 
xero  of  the  scale,  showing  that  there  is  heat  in  the  corona. 

The  observations  made  on  the  solar  envelopes  within  the  coroni 
were  not  so  important  as  those  made  on  the  zodiacal  light,  the  cmW 
corona^  and  the  inner  corona.  The  prominences  were  found  to  be 
few  in  number  and  of  small  lustre,  as  spectroscopists  observing  when 
the  sun  was  not  eclipsed  had  already  noted.  There  was  hardly  any 
sierra  to  speak  of;  it  seemed  to  be  about  2,000  miles  high,  whooi 
in  1S70  and  187 1  it  exceeded  6,000  miles  in  height.  The  compkl 
solar  atmosphere  which  underlies  the  sierra  showed  its  usual  anKyrf 
bright  lines,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  hydrogen  lines  and  the 
line  belonging  to  the  corona  (commonly  known  among  astroDOiag 
as  1474  Kirchhoff,  on  account  of  its  position  in  KirchhofTs 
scale)  were  very  bright  in  this  array  of  rainbow  coloured  lines, 
so  far  as  yet  appears,  no  special,  or  at  least  no  novel,  interest  attacbefj 
to  these  observations. 

Lastly,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  an  intra-nn 
planet  has  been  discovered.  One  telegram  in  the  Times, 
announces  definitely  that  Watson  has  discovered  Vulcan»  and 
the  right  ascension  and  the  northerly  declination  of  the  pknet 
regarded  as  imaginar}^  According  to  this  telegram,  the  bod] 
was  ten  minutes  (of  time)  in  right  ascension,  or  about  2J  d< 
arc  west  of  the  sun,  and  39  minutes  of  arc  south  of  the  si 
actual  distance  from  the  sun  was  about  2 -J  degrees.  As  this 
correspond  with  a,  distance  of  not  less  than  four  millions  of 
but  would  allow  of  any  distance  above  that,  while  Leverrier's 
of  Vulcan's  distance  amounted  to  about  thirteen  millions  of  nnilcV 
there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  prevent  our  assuming  that  Lcsa^ 
bault's  Vulcan  may  have  been  actually  discovered,  if  only  it  shall 
found  possible  to  reconcile  the  position  of  the  observed  body 
any  of  the  theories  of  Vulcan's  orbital  motion  which  Leverricr 
shown  to  be  admissible.  The  body  shone  with  about  the  b: 
of  a  star  of  magnitude  4I — that  is,  between  the  fourth 
magnitude*  In  the  observed  position,  Lescarbault*s  Vulcan, 
observer  rightly  estimated  the  planets  sviti,  ^\iou\d  ^Kvivjt  (ar  mo 
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lij^tlyeven  if  so  seen  when  approaching  inferior  conjunction,  at 
Uch  time  a  planet  so  near  the  sun  would  appear  less  bright  than 
hen  at  the  same  apparent  distance  near  superior  conjunction. 

V  V' 

E.  •       •       • 

S 

The  accompanjring  figure  will  explain  my  meaning,  e  represents 
e  earth,  s  the  sun,  v  and  v'  two  positions  of  Vulcan,  in  each  of 
lich,  when  seen  firom  e,  he  would  appear  at  the  same  distance  firoin  & 
is  not  much  nearer  to  e  than  v',  because  the  distance  v  s  is  small ; 
It  since  the  bright  half  of  Vulcan  lies  towards  s,  much  more  of  it  is 
med  towards  e  when  Vulcan  is  at  v'  than  when  he  is  at  v.  But 
en  when  at  v,  Vulcan  should  appear  much  higher  than  the  body 
en  by  Watson,  unless  Lescarbault  was  altogether  deceived  as  to 
e  size  of  the  planet  he  saw  in  transit. 

If  the  observation  did  not  come  firom  an  experienced  observer 
lelVatson,  who  doubtless  found  time  to  measure  the  position  of 
e  object  seen,  I  should  infer  (writing  on  August  3,  without  detailed 
ibnnation),  that  the  star  Theta  Cancri  had  been  mistaken  for  a 
aaet  For  it  lies  very  close  to  the  spot  indicated  in  the  tele- 
am,  and  is  nearly  of  the  right  magnitude.  But^  as  Watson 
17s  that  the  object  seen  was  certainly  not  a  fixed  star,  I  conclude 
ttt  he  either  exactly  measmred  its  position,  or  else  saw  Theta  Cancri 
t  the  same  time  close  by  the  object  taken  for  Vulcan.  Probably 
efore  these  lines  appear  we  shall  have  sufficient  information  to 
emove  any  doubt  on  this  point 

K  it  shall  appear  that  either  Lescarbault's  Vulcan  or  any  intra- 
Bocurial  planet  has  been  discovered,  the  eclipse  of  July  29,  1878, 
riU  undoubtedly  be  long  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
n  the  history  of  astronomy. 

RICHARD  A.   PROCTOR. 
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RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 


TALENT  is  seldom  transmitted;  the  sons  of  clever  rocn  m 
frequently  boobies,  and  a  great  name  does  not  often  repeat 
itself  in  history.  There  are  rare  instances,  however,  in  whicK  it 
becomes  a  heritage  to  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. It  was  so  in  the  Sheridan  family.  Dr.  Sheridan,  the  grand- 
father of  the  great  wit,  the  friend  and  even  instructor  of  Swift,  iras 
himself  a  wit  and  fine  classical  scholar  :  the  father,  Thomas  Sheridan, 
was  lexicographer,  elocutionist,  and  an  actor  who  entered  the  lists  even 
against  Garrick  himself:  the  mother  was  a  writer,  whose  litmfy 
productions  were  much  praised  by  contemporaries  :  Brinsley  himsdl 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  the  last  century ;  married  ID 
an  exceedingly  c!ever  woman,  they  transmitted  something  of  tber 
talent  to  their  son  Tom  ;  and  from  him  it  descended  with  rencwd 
vigour  to  his  daughter  CaroUne,  the  Hon*  Mrs,  Norton  ;  while  the 
late  Sheridan  Lefanu,  a  descendant  of  Bnnsley*s  sister,  probaUf 
derived  his  abilities  from  the  same  fruitful  source. 

Born  in  Dublin  in  1751,  where  his  father  was  an  actor  afld 
manager  of  the  theatre,  Riclmrd  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  brought  over 
to  England  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  placed  at  Harrow ;  where,  sap 
Moore,  **  he  was  remarkable  only  as  a  very  idle,  careless,  but  at  the 
same  time  engaging  boy,  who  contrived  to  win  the  affections  aw! 
even  admiration  of  the  whole  school,  both  masters  and  pupils,  by  tbe 
mere  charm  of  his  frank,  genial  manners,  and  by  the  occasional 
gleams  of  su[)erior  intellect  w^hich  broke  through  ali  the  indolence 
and  indifference  of  his  character.'*  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  then  undef- 
master  at  Harrow,  writing  of  him  thereafter,  says,  that  "  as  a  boy  ii< 
was  by  no  means  vicious.  The  sources  of  his  infirmities  were  ^ 
^^  scanty  and  precarious  allowance  from  his  father,  the  want  of  a  regubJ 
^Bplan  for  some  profession,  and  above  all  the  act  of  throwing  \&^ 
^^  upon  the  town  when  he  ought  to  have  been  pursuing  his  studies  at 
I  the  University*'"*  His  literary  tastes  were  early  developed,  and  tn 
I  conjunction  with  a  schoolfellow  named  Halked,  he  wroXt  a  kind  of 
F  burlesque,  entitled  **  Jupiter/*  some  of  the  materials  of  which  were 
L      aftenr&rds  put  to  account  in  *^Tbe  CnlVc"    Tt^^^  cQ^K^^i^d  ^ins 
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i  tales,  brought  out  the  first  number  of  a  miscellany,  translated  an 
icure  classic,  the  Epistles  of  Aristsenetus,  and  projected  much 
ve.  He  was  only  fifteen  when  his  mother  died.  It  was  a  great 
8  to  a  boy  of  his  disposition ;  her  gentle  and  refined  influence 
^  have  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  his  erratic  propensities.  In 
f  I  he  went  to  Bath  with  his  father,  who  was  professionally  engaged 
le.  Young  Brinsley  was  delightfully  at  home  in  that  gay,  plea- 
it,  dissolute  resort  of  fashion,  fortune-hunters,  hypochondriacs, 
etadinarians,  gamblers,  and  scandal-mongers.  He  wrote  verses, 
DC  very  charming,  to  the  reigning  beauties  ;  "  threw  off,"  according 
the  mode  of  the  day,  various  trifles  upon  passing  events  ;  mixed 
die  best  society  ;  and  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Linley, 
\  composer, — the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Linley,  the  singer,  "  the  fair 
lid  of  Bath,"  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  lovely  St.  Cecilia, 
die  Oxford  students  called  her  when  she  went  there  to  sing  at  the 
itorios,  was  surrounded  by  admirers,  yotmg  and  old  ;  among  the 
niber  were  Charles,  Brinsle/s  brother ;  Halked,  the  latter's  former 
end ;  and  an  elderly  gentleman  of  fortune,  Mr.  Long,  to  whose 
Idresses  an  avaricious  father  forced  her  to  listen.  All  was  pre- 
wd  for  the  wedding,  when,  her  fortitude  giving  way,  she 
ipealed  to  her  suitor,  told  him  she  could  never  give  him  her  affec- 
308,  and  begged  him  to  release  her  from  the  engagement.  With 
>ble  generosity,  he  not  only  consented,  but  took  all  the  blame  of 
le  rapture  upon  himself,  paid  the  father,  who  threatened  an  action, 
ttousand  pounds,  and  settled  upon  her  three  thousand  more  of  his 
wn  free  will.  But  this  was  only  one  chapter  of  the  romance  of 
Kdi  she  was  the  heroine.  From  the  time  she  was  twelve  years 
Id  a  fashionable  rouk^  a  married  man,  one  Captain  Matthews,  had 
ten  a  constant  visitor  at  her  home.  This  villain  from  the  first 
cted  upon  a  systematic  plan  to  entangle  her  affections,  and,  at  least 
•rtlf,  succeeded.  He  found  it  impossible  to  conquer  her  virtue,  but 
<gave  her  great  agony  of  mind.  One  time  he  made  her  believe  he 
OS  dying ;  more  than  once  he  threatened  to  shoot  himself ;  then  he 
t>wed  he  would  ruin  her  reputation;  until  the  poor  girl,  driven 
0  desperation,  actually  took  poison. 

It  is  now  that  Sheridan,  who  has  been  long  her  devoted  admirer, 
Wttes  prominently  upon  the  scene.  To  win  the  scoundrers  confidence, 
^  gain  a  positive  knowledge  of  his  designs,  he  has  insinuated 
^nttdf  into  his  fiiendship.  One  day,  armed  with  proofs  of  his 
Shay,  Brinsley  hurries  to  Miss  Linley's  house,  to  find  her 
Ppvendy  dying;  in  distracted  haste,  he  rushes  off  for  doclOTS\  «xi 
n«fc  is  forced  between  the  teeth  of  the  unconscious  gvi\,  and  ^^ 
njfc  ccxuK  NO,  1773,  X 
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recovers.  But  Matthews,  furious  at  the  trick  played  upon  bim  b| 
his  rival,  vows  he  will  destroy  her  character.  To  remain  m  M 
after  such  a  resolve,  which  she  knows  he  wiU  keep  loo  swcly, 
finds  to  be  impossible.  Now,  thinks  Brinsley,  is  the  time  to  ^ 
suit.  He  proposes  to  take  her  to  France  lo  a  convent  at  Sl-Qucb; 
where  her  sister  had  stayed  four  years.  She  consentSi  audi  assisted 
by  this  sister,  while  her  father  and  brother  are  engaged  at  a  conco^ 
makes  her  escape.  '*"  Sheridan,"  she  says,  in  her  peisonal  nanatife, 
•*  came  with  two  chairs,  and  having  put  me  fainting  into  one,  anO 
trunks  into  another,  I  w^as  carried  to  a  coach  that  waited  in  Woiv^: 
Street.  Sheridan  had  engaged  the  wife  of  one  of  his  servants  to  p 
with  me  as  a  maid  w^ithout  my  knowledge.  You  may  imagioe  hot 
pleased  I  was  with  his  delicate  behaviour.*'  A  post-chaise  waited  ia 
the  London  road,  and  by  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  they  amwd 
in  the  metropolis.  They  went  to  Charles  Lamb's  grandfathers,  ik 
tallow-chandler,  whom  Eha  describes  as  the  friend  of  John  Falmfl, 
and  who  was  a  friend  of  the  Sheridans.  Brinsley,  with  his  tisoli 
cool  impudence,  introduced  the  lady  as  a  great  heiress  with 
he  was  eloping,  received  the  old  man's  congratulations  upon 
having  got  over  his  infatuation  for  Miss  Linley,  and  so  pleased  \m 
with  the  story  of  liis  supposed  good  fortune  that  he  offered  the  younj 
couple  a  passage  on  board  one  of  his  ships  bound  for  Dimkiii 
The  gallant  Brinsley  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  the  lady  t» 
become  his  wife—indeed,  what  other  course  was  open  to  btf 
after  such  an  escapade  ?  They  were  married  at  a  sort  of  French 
Gretna  Green,  not  far  from  Calais.  The  enraged  Linley,  lo  whfi« 
his  daughter  was  under  articles  of  apprenticeship  until  she  ii« 
twenty  one — at  the  time  of  the  elopement  she  was  only  eighteen*^ 
rushed  over  to  Lisle,  and,  ader  an  angry  meeting  with  Sheridan,  t 
was  arranged  that  she  should  return  to  England  and  fulfil  the  engage 
ments  he  had  made  for  her.  Matthews,  the  lady  being  now  beyond 
his  reach,  turned  his  revenge  upon  his  successful  riv^,  and  publisM 
some  scurrilous  paragraphs  against  him  in  tlie  Bath  Chrmdt^ 
Sheridan  challenged  him.  They  met  in  Hyde  Park,  There  were  * 
few  furious  passes  on  either  side,  then  Sheridan  broke  in  upon 
adversary's  guard,  disarmed  him,  made  him  beg  his  life  and  sign  Hts 
recantation  of  the  calumnies  he  had  uttered  at  the  point  of  ^ 
sword. 

But  Matthews  had  not  yet  exliausted  his  malice,  and  afterawhii^' 
he  challenged'  Sheridan  to  a  second  meeting.  This  time  tiie  sp^f 
chosen  was  Kingsdown,  near  Bath.  They  were  anned  with  pistol* 
and  swoidE'f  the  pistols  bewg  disc\\;xi^^^  mvW^v  ^^^<L\.,vKc^drc* 
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iir  swords  a,nd  rushed  upon  each  other  with  a  ferocity  seldom 
bMssed  in  such  encounters ;  both  weapons  breaking  almost  at 
\  first  onslaught,  they  grappled  with  one  another,  fell,  and  rolling 
on  die  ground  hacked  at  each  other  with  the  broken  pieces; 
I  seconds,  to  their  shame,  standing  by  quiet  spectators.  Sheridan 
s  severely  wounded,  and  was  in  consequence  confined  to  his 
3m  for  several  weeks.  At  this  time,  the  lady  was  with  her  &ther ; 
t  on  the  13th  of  April,  1773,  young  Brinsley  reaped  the  reward 
his  devotion  and  gallantry  by  being  regularly  united  to  the  lady 
his  love.  From  that  time  he  never  permitted  her  to  sing  in 
,Wic  Their  honeymoon  was  spent  in  a  cottage  at  East  Bumham; 
d  to  those  few  weeks  of  pure  and  peaceful  happiness  he  ever 
ler  looked  back  with  regretful  pleasure.  Years  afterwards,  he  was 
vd  sa3ring  to  himself,  while  watching  his  wife  at  one  of  their 
diionable  routs,  "  Could  anything  recall  the  old  feelings  ?  Yes ; 
srhaps  a  return  to  the  Htde  cottage  at  East  Burnham."  Upon  their 
tum  to  town,  tliey  went  to  lodge  with  Storace,  the  composer,  and 
rinsley  entered  himself  as  a  barrister  at  the  Middle  Temple.  "  If 
d  stuck  to  the  law,''  he  said,  '^I  might  have  done  as  much 
I  my  friend  Tom  Erskine,  but  I  had  no  time  for  such  studies, 
bs.  Sheridan  and  myself  were  often  obliged  to  keep  working  for 
or  daily  leg  of  mutton,  or  we  should  have  had  nothing  for  dinner." 
krth  wrote  for  the  periodicals,  but  that  tliey  were  writing  for  mere 
read  was  an  exaggeration,  as  the  lady  had  the  ;^  3,000,  Mr.  Long's 
resent,  which  was  used  by-and-by  to  help  furnish  a  handsome 
oose  in  Orchard  Street,  Portman  Square,  and  to  set  up  a  fashion- 
Ueestabhshment.  The  host's  wit,  the  hostess's  beauty  and  accom- 
Wunents,  the  romantic  notoriety  which  was  attached  to  both,  good 
inaers  and  wines  of  the  first  quality,  attracted  some  of  the  best 
4mdon  society,  male  and  female ;  and  Mrs.  Sheridan's  soiries  and 
3Qt8  were  among  the  great  attractions  of  the  season.  Whence 
Wae  the  resources  for  such  boundless  extravagance  is  a  mystery: 
heridan  was  penniless,  and  his  wife's  small  fortune  could  not  have 
'sted  long.  Of  course  they  plunged  into  debt;  and  those  embarrass- 
ments which  hampered  his  whole  future  life  may  be  dated  from  this 
"rly  period. 

His  wit  was  all  his  capital,  and  the  first  great  use  he  put  it 
>  was  to  compose  the  comedy  of  "  The  Rivals,"  produced  at 
'Ovent  Garden  on  January  19th,  1775.  It  failed  on  the  first  night, 
^y  on  account  of  Lee's  bad  acting  in  Sir  Lucius,  which  was 
iQlently  hissed,  partly  on  account  of  its  great  length,  and  paxU^ 
'siD^gfa  private  malice.    But  a  change  in  the  cast  and  a  ^\idicAOU"& 
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use  of  the  pruning-knife  quickly  reversed  the  verdict,  and  nude  % 
as  it  deserved,  a  complete  success.  It  brought  the  author  some 
j^i, 200,  which,  however^  must  have  been  a  mere  drop  agauoitMi 
ocean  of  difficulties.  After  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  **ThcKj«li* 
still  remains,  next  to  its  author's  greater  work,  the  most  popdir 
comedy  of  the  last  century.  The  characters  were  doubdessdraw 
from  his  old  Bath  experience.  Mrs.  Malaprop  was  the  portrail  of 
an  original,  well  known  at  Bath  for  "  tlie  nice  derangement  of  her 
epitaphs,"  and  he  must  very  frequently  have  met  such  irascible  oSd 
gentlemen  as  Sir  Anthony,  such  romance -reading  sentimentalists  llj 
Lydia  Languish,  such  Irish  adventurers  as  Sir  Lucius,  such 
squires  as  Acres,  such  footmen  as  Fag ;  for  the  Captain's 
impudence  he  might  liave  sat  himself.  Indeed,  the  audience 
lieved  ihey  discovered  many  allusions  to  his  own  love  story  in 
piece.  The  great  blot  of  the  work,  according  to  our  present  id< 
lies  in  the  forced  and  pedantic  scenes  between  Julia  and  Fi 
now  almost  expunged  in  acting.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a 
as  the  following  :  *'  Then  on  the  bosom  of  your  wedded  Ji 
may  lull  your  keen  regrets  to  slumbering,  while  virtuous  love,  irith  I 
cherub's  hand,  shall  smooth  the  brow  of  upbraiding  thought  aoi 
pluck  the  thorn  from  compunction,"  But  this  was  esteemed  tN 
proper  language  of  sentiment  by  the  good  people  of  a  hundred  yeafl 
ago. 

A  two-act  farce,  entitled  "St.  Patrick's  Day,  or  The  Schemiii 
Lieutenant,'*  was  written  by  him  for  Clinch,  the  second  rcpresenui? 
tive  of  Sir  Lucius,  in  recognition  of  his  admirable  performance  of  thil 
character,  and  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  May  of  tin 
same  year  ;  it  is  a  work  of  little  merit,  and  is  now  forgotten.  But  (d 
the  2ist  of  the  following  November  he  brought  out  his  celebrate 
opera  of  **  The  Duenna,''  which  Byron  preferred  to  Gay's  **  Ncwgatt 
Pastoral,"  and  which  in  popularity  exceeded  even  that  famous  wori 
Lines  from  its  witty,  tender,  and  beautiful  songs  passed  almost  inW 
proverbSi  and  such  couplets  as — 

Sure  such  a  pair  was  never  seen, 
So  fondly  formed:  to  meet  by  natm-e. 

And— 

The  boys  with  all  their  fatber*s  sense. 
The  girls  with  all  \kuv  mothers  beauty, 

are  still  quoted  by  many  who  are  ignorant  whence  they  are  derivrf*! 
The  exquisite  music  was  arranged  by  Linley,  the  father-in-law,  awf' 
some  of  the  melodies  were  his  own  composition;  others  were  borrower 
from  Rauznnl  and  Dr.  Hanln<^iQn,andt\\<i\i<tti\xXYlNi\li\^\i^k"Mallf 
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Bthore  "  was  given  to  "  Had  I  heart  for  falsehood  framed."  It  was 
brmed  seventy-five  nights  to  overflowing  houses*  It  is  strange 
1^  in  an  age  so  barren  of  dramatic  and  operatic  genius,  no  entcr- 
ising  manager  should  attempt  the  revival  of  a  piece  which  even 
lighted  our  fathers,  and  which  was  inteqireted  by  artists  so  recent 
Braham  and  Vestris. 

Although  Thomas  Sheridan  had  been  Garrick's  rival,  and  the  son 
ad  chosen  Covent  Garden  instead  of  Drur>'  Lane  for  the  production 
*  his  successful  plays,  the  great  actor,  ever  generous,  was  a  warm 
lend  of  young  Brinsley's,  introduced  him  into  some  of  the  best 
iciety  of  the  day,  and,  upon  his  retirement,  allowed  him  to  become  tlie 
irchaser  of  one-third  of  his  patent,  for  which  he  gave  ;^io,ooo,  Linley 
,kijig  a  second  share  for  the  same  sum,  and  Ford  tlie  remainder  at 
^"15,000,  How  did  he  raise  the  funds  for  such  a  purchase  ?  Although, 
ftsing  his  conviction  upon  certain  letters  published  in  his  biography 
Sheridan,  Moore  is  against  the  supposition,  lam  inclined  to  beheve 
lat  Garrick  credited  him  with  the  greater  part  of  the  amount,  to  be 
aid  thereafter  by  instalments. 

**  There  was,  indeed,"  says  that  authority,  '*  something  mysterious 
and  miraculous  about  all  his  acquisitions — whether  in  love,  in 
Kaming,  in  wit,  or  in  wealth.  How  or  when  his  stock  of  knowledge 
%as  laid  in  nobody  knows:  it  was  as  much  a  matter  of  marvel  to 
those  who  never  saw  him  read,  as  the  existence  of  the  chameleon  has 
been  to  those  who  fancied  it  never  eat.  His  advances  in  the  heart  of 
his  mistress  were,  as  we  have  seen,  equally  trackless  and  inaudible^  and 
his  triumph  was  the  first  that  even  his  rivals  knew  of  his  love.  In  like 
ner,  his  wit  took  the  world  by  surprise,  being  perfected  in  secret 
ready  for  display^  and  then  seeming  to  break  from  under  the 
id  of  his  indolence  in  full  maturit}'  of  splendour.  His  financial 
lources  had  no  less  of  magic  about  them  ;  and  the  mode  by  which 
conjured  up  at  this  time  the  money  for  the  first  purchase  of  the 
.tic  remains,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  a  mystery  to  this  day." 
is  first  season  was  inaugurated  wnth  a  failure — the  "  Trip  to " 
rough/*  an  alteration  of  Vanbnigh*s  **  Relapse,"  in  which  all 
wit  and  talent  of  the  original  were  exuded  with  the  grossness.  It 
ell  hissed,  and  had  to  be  speedily  withdrawn.  A  mangled  and 
'borous  version  of  *'  The  Tempest/*  with  songs  by  Linley,  shared 
^rac  fate*  The  prospects  of  the  young  manager  looked  very  black 
[ecd*  when,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1777,  he  produced  "The  School 
Scandal/*  The  success  was  immediate  and  almost  unprecedented. 
With  but  little  interest  in  the  plot,"'  says  Moore,  "with  no  very. 
d  or  ingenious  development  of  character,  and  with  a  groupl 
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of  personages  not  one  of  whom  has  any  legitimate  claims  upon  ( 
our  affection  or  esteem,  it  yet^  by  the  admirable  skill  witli  which  in 
materials  are  managed — the  happy  contiivance  of  the  situations,  at 
once  both  natural  and  striking — the  fine  feeling  of  tlie  lidiculoos  ihtt 
smiles  throughout,  and  the  perpetual  play  of  wit  which  never 
but  seems  like  running  water  to  be  kept  fresh  by  its  own  flow— by ; 
this  general  animation  and  effect,  combined  with  a  finish  of  thedc 
aUnost  fatiltless,  it  unites  the  suffrages  at  once  of  the  refined  \ 
the  simple,  and  is  not  less  sucoessfnl  in  ministering  to  the  natt 
enjo>TDent  of  the  latter,  than  in  satisfying  and  delighting  thc'i 
fastidious  tastes  among  tlie  former." 

The  Hterai}^  history  of  this  play  is  very  curious.   "  The  first  skc 
of  *The  School  for  Scandal'  that  occurs/'  says  the  same  au 
**  was  written^  I  am  inclined  to  think,  before  *  The  Rivals,'  or  at  ] 
very  soon  after  it ;  and  that  it  was  his  original  intention  to  sati 
some  of  the  gossips  of  Bath  appears  from  the  title,  under  which  11 
noted  down,  as  follows,  the  very  first  hints,  probably,  that  \ 
themselves  for  the  dialogue: — 

"  The  Slanderers^ — Tlif  Pump  Room  Scene, — It  opens  with  Ifldy 
Timewell  and  her  creature,  who  is  here  lulled  Spatter — the  snake  of  flit 
comedy  as  it  now  stands,  but  there  are  no  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Tc 
Charles  is  called  Claremont,  and  the  plot  is  quite  different  ll  % 
astonishing  the  number  of  names  he  tried  for  his  hero  before 
fixed  upon  the  right  one:  he  was  called  first  Claremont,  Floriwili 
Captain  Harry  Plausible,  Harry  Pliant  or  Pliable,  then 
Harrie,  then  Frank.  In  a  second  sketch  the  charactcfs  aic 
Koland  Harpur,  Plausible,  Captain  Harry  Plausible,  FreenuBit  ( 
Teazle,  Mrs.  Teazle,  Maria." 

From  this  comedy  it  will  be  perceived  that  all  the 
mongers  were  excluded  ;  and  that  the  quarrels  of  Uie  Teajdcs,  i 
intrigue  of  the  lady  T^-ith  one  of  the  Plausibles,  and  Charl£s*s  1<we 
affair,  constitute  the  entire  plot.     The  great  screen  scene  W3is  an  after* 
thought.     The  discovery,  according  to  the  following  meroc 
found  among  his  papers,  was  to  have  been  effected  m  a  \ 
manner:  "Making  love  to  aunt  and  niece 
dark — some  one  coming — locks  up  aunt>  thine    ^ 
Moore,  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan*  gives  some  curious  spedmeiis  of  these 
early  draughts.    Some  of  the  srr      ^ 
present  form  ;  but  in  all  cases  1  i 

wit  is  more  polished,  the  language  more  coDdensod*  and  the  i 
nicni  more  delicate.    *^  Th-  :  "    Ly«  Moore^  *■  a  page  i 

nvmuHtriptH  that  does  not  1  y  to  the  lttsdd]5tir< 
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hich  he  selected  and  arranged  and  moulded  his  language,  so  as  to 
mn  it  into  the  transparent  channel  of  his  thoughts  which  it  is  at 
itsent  His  chief  objects  in  correcting  were  to  condense  and 
inplify — to  get  rid  of  all  unnecessary  phrases  and  epithets,  and  in 
dwrt  to  strip  away  from  the  thyrsus  of  his  wit  every  leaf  that  could 
Inider  it  less  light  and  portable."  One  instance  among  niany  will 
l&ow  the  improving  effect  of  these  operations.  The  following  is  the 
loqpnal  form  of  the  speech  of  Sir  Peter  : — "  People  who  utter  a 
Ue  of  scandal  knowing  it  to  be  forged  deserve  the  pillory  more 
Aui  for  a  forged  bank-note.  He  can't  pass  the  lie  without  put- 
tii^  their  names  on  the  back  of  it  You  say  no  person  has  a 
ii^  on  you  because  you  didn't  invent  it ;  but  you  should  know 
that,  if  the  drawer  of  the  bill  is  out  of  the  way,  the  injured  party 
has  a  right  to  come  on  any  of  the  indorsers."  Compare  with  this 
laboored  effusion  the  epigrammatic  point  of  the  sentence  as  it  now 
itands. 

^Mrs.  C,  But  sure  you  would  not  be  quite  so  severe  upon  those 
irfjo  only  report  what  they  hear? 

"5/rP.  Yes,  madam,  I  would  have  the  law  mercliant  for  them 
too,  and  in  all  cases  of  slander  currency  wherever  the  drawer  of  the 
fc  was  not  to  be  found,  the  injured  party  should  have  the  right  of 
coming  on  any  of  the  indorsers." 

Even  after  the  two  sketches  had  been  incorporated  and  the  play 
taomed  its  present  form,  great  alterations  were  made,  whole  scenes 
wtre  suppressed  or  transposed,  and  some  of  the  dialogue  entirely 
rewritten.  Snake  made  his  confession  in  a  long  heavy  scene  in  the 
And  act,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  No  impression  can  be 
*»ore  false  than  that  Sheridan  was  spontaneous,  indolent,  and  careless 
"*  his  productions  ;  everything  was  written  and  re-^vritten,  polished 
and  re-polished,  before  it  was  given  to  the  world.  The  last  scenes  of 
to  comedy  were,  however,  written  in  haste.  Moore  says  there  is 
hw  one  rough  draught  of  them,  written  upon  detached  pieces  of 
P^per,  while  of  all  the  preceding  acts  there  are  numerous  transcripts, 
•mattered  through  six  or  seven  books,  with  new  interlineations  and 
""onoranda  to  each.  On  the  last  leaf  was  written,  "  Finished  at 
h«t, thank  God.''    "Amen  !  W.  Hopkins."    (The  Prompter.) 

The  cast  was  one  of  the  finest  that  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
■^y  comedy.  "  There  were  more  parts  performed  admirably  in  *  The 
S^^KX)!  for  Scandal, ' "  says  Walpole,  "  than  I  almost  ever  saw  in  any 
P^r"  But  Mr.  Button  Cook  has  so  admirably  sketched  ihc  original 
•ciois  of  this  play  in  these  pages  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  even 
^'■Cttlion  their  names. 
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Such  a  success  could  not  escape  the  malevolence  of  rivj^U  and 
enemies.    A  report  was  raised  that  the  piece  was  not  wnttcn  by 
Sheridan  at  all,  but  by  some  consumptive  young  lady,  who  had  left . 
the  MS.  at  the  stage  door,  and  died  before  she  could  claim  her  pro*  I 
perty !    Veiy  like  the  production  of  a  consumptive  young  lady  1 1 
Another  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Sheridan.     In  support  of  the  fonner  story,  ill 
P'Was  pointed  out  that  Sheridan,  although  offered  a  large  sum  for  ibe  i 
copyright,  would  never  sell  it,  and  that  there  is  no  copy  of  the  0aj 
authenticated  by  the  author.     The  one  usually  adopted  is  that  whiA 
he  sent  his  sister,  for  the  use  of  the  manager  of  the  Dublin  Theatre, 
who  gave  her  one  hundred  guineas  and  a  free  admission  for  h^H 
family  in  return*     **  I  have  been  nineteen  years  endeavouring  to  satisi^ 
myself  with  the  style  of  the  'School  for  Scandal,*  and  have  not 
succeeded  yet,**  he  said  once.    There  was  the  secret :  he  was  alwayt 
promising  himself  to  make  a  last  and  complete  revision  before  he  final^ 
gave  it  to  the  world.     Cumberland  was  xa  a  box  with  his  family  ( 
the  night  of  its  production ;  the  children  laughed  heartily  at 
screen  scene.     "  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  there's  nothing  to  lau 
at/*  he  said,  pinching  them  in  his  vexation  ;  **  Keep  still,  you  iiti 
dunces ! "      **  Devilish  ungrateful  1 "  exclaimed  Sheridan,  when 
was  reported  to  him,     "  I  sat  out  his  last  tragedy,  and  laughed  alL 
through."    But  he  revenged  himself  upon  his  envious  rival  the  nc 
year,  in  '*The  Critic,"  in  which  he  was  gibbeted  as  Sir   Freil 
Plagiary,  and  in  which  his  style  of  tragedy- writing  was  felicttou^ 
held  up  to  ridicule.     The  plan  of  this  piece  is  by  no  means  origin 
Buckingham's  **  Rehearsal  "  then  firmly  kept  the  stage,  and  Ficldii 
'*  Pasquin  "  was  a  work  of  a  very  similar  kind.    The  tragedy  ; 
larly  indicated  in  "  The  Critic  "  is  said  to  be  Cumberland's  **  Ba 
of  Hastings."  Like  its  predecessors,  by  the  same  hand,  *'  The  i 
was  highly  successful* 

Two  days  before  the  night  of  performance,  the  last  scene  wa^ 
finished.     In  vain  did  King,  the  stage  manager,  remonstrate,  ent 
Sheridan's  invariable  answer  was,  that  he  was  just  going  home  to  fmish. 
it — indeed,  it  only  wanted  a  few  lines.  At  last  Linley  ordered  a  nig 
rehearsal,  and  that  day  made  Sheridan  dine  with  him  \  after  dinner,  | 
proposed  they  should  stroll  to  the  theatre.    "Wlien  they  arrived  t!i 
Ford,  a  partner  in  the  patent,  joined  them.     King  came  up,  \ 
requesting  a  few  words,  led  the  way  into  the  small  grecti«i 
where  there  were  a  good  fire,  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  and  a  1 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  two  bottles  of  darct,  a  dish  of  anchovy  t 
and  the  prompter's  unfinished  copy  of  **  Tlie  Critic/'    As  sooni 
entered  the  room,  King  popped  out  and  locked  the  door ;  then  \ 
.nnd  Ford  declared  their  intention  of  kceiJing  tlicir  companioij 
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soncr  until  the  piece  was  concluded,    Rather  enjo>nng  the  joke, 
Shendan  set  to,  and  then  aiid  there  finished  the  work. 

In  the  previous  year  he  had  purchased  Lacy"s  (Garrick's  partner) 
intenrst  in  the  Dmry  Lane  patent  Again  we  may  ask,  whence 
came  the  money  ?  For  the  affairs  of  the  theatre  were  in  a  sad  confu- 
sion, as  we  gather  from  a  letter  of  Hopkins,  the  prompter,  to 
Gairick,  written  about  this  time: — **We  played  last  night  '  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,'  and  bad  to  make  an  apolog)^  for  three  principal  parts. 
About  tT*^elve  o'clock  Mr.  Henderson  sent  word  that  he  was  not  able 
to  play.  We  got  Mr.  Lewis,  from  Covent  Garden,  who  supplied  the 
pan  of  Benedick.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Parsons  sent  word  that  he  could 
not  play,  Mr,  Moody  supplied  the  part  of  Dogberry ;  and,  about  four 
in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Vernon  sent  word  that  he  could  not  play,  Mr, 
\Cattocks  supplied  his  part  of  Balthazar,  I  thought  myself  very 
^^PPy  ^  g<^tting  these  vndt  gaps  so  well  stopped.  In  the  middle  of 
the  first  act,  a  message  was  brought  me  that  Mr,  Lamash,  who  was  to 
play  the  part  of  Borachio,  was  not  come  to  the  house.  I  had 
nobody  there  that  would  go  on  for  it,  so  I  was  obliged  to  cut  his 
serines  in  the  first  and  second  acts  entirely  out,  and  get  Mr.  Wrighton 
to  go  on  for  the  renminder  of  the  part.  At  lengtli  we  got  the  play  over, 
^■r^ithout  the  audience  finding  it  out.  We  had  a  very  bad  house.  Mr. 
^BP^^sons  is  not  able  to  play  in  *  The  School  for  Scandal  *  to-morrow 
^V^^S^t ;  I  do  not  know  how  we  shall  be  able  to  settle  that  I  hope  the 
^Bp^-ntorairae  may  prove  successful,  and  relieve  us  from  this  dreadful 
■  **  ^'ijation.''  What  a  chaJige  since  the  days  of  Garrick  !  Salaries  were 
^^>t  paid,  unopened  letters,  frequently  of  the  utmost  importance, 
^^^i^etimes  containing  bank-notes,  were  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
**  ^^^pfi  and  tlien  burned  to  save  the  trouble  of  reading,  and  the  time 
^'^-^t  should  have  been  devoted  to  his  affairs  was  spent  by  Sheridan 
^'^    the  pleasures  and  dissipations  of  fashionable  society. 

It  was  at  Devonshire  House,  where  he  was  a  frequent  guest,  that 
™^  fir&t  met  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  only  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
^  *"<HD  his  enthusiastic  description,  we    can   understand  how  this 
'^^3^1  personage  won  for  himself  that  title  of  *'  the  first  gentleman  in 
*^^^:rope/*  which  seemed  so  inappropriate  to  those  who  only  remem- 
^^icd  the  bloated,  morose,  bewigged  roue  of  his  latter  years.    *4  have 
"^^^vcr  seen  any  tnan  concentering  in  himself  so  many  fascinations  as 
*^c  Prince  of  W;iles.     There  was  a  something  about  him  in  his  easy 
*"^dre5s  and  gaiety  of  manners  that  won  you  to  his  side  and  impressed 
YK^ri  wiih  the  warmest  sentiments  in  his  favour.      There  was  no 
^^flt  of  dignity,  but  it  was  of  that  pleasing  character  which  is  best 
^«&ied  by  the  single  word^ — gentleman.     Full  of  love,  overflowing 
^Vth  animal  spirits,  he  joined  in  the  circle  by  which  tve  ^3kS  ^>xi- 
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foofided,  the  obs€n-ed  of  all,  bm  seemiiigl  v 
cif  the  homage  he  reccircd.*    The  Ducliess  i:  v  ^ihei  Aiaa 

to  hiixu  Fox  did  the  same  Ux  Shendaa     *'  We  met  again  sevenl 
times  in  the  coiiise  of  the  evening ;  ire  diampagned  together 
procDenaded  together,  chatted ;  and  in  the  hilajiousness  of  youth« 
that  delicate,  open-hearted  freedom  which  cast  away  the  distituti( 
of  canks^  he  left  upon  my  mind  an  impression  never  to  be  cfiiccd.'' 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  friendship  upon  both 
which  lasted  many  years,  and  of  the  tennination  of  which  I  shall  bait 
more  to  say  presently.  No  less  interesting  dinn  the  above,  is  Locd 
Townshend's  description  of  Sheridan's  first  introduction  to  Fosl 

•*  I  made  the  first  dtnner  party  at  which  ihey  met ;  ha^-iog  told 
Fox  that  all  the  notions   he  might  have  conceived  of   Shi 
talents  and  genius  from  the  comedy  of  *  The  Rivals,'  &c,  would 
infinitely  short  of  the  admiration  of  hi  ^^ng  powers 

was  sure  he  would  entertain  at  the  first  r  The  first  i 

between  them  (there  were  very  few  present,  only  Tickdl  and  myscE 
and  one  or  two  more)  I  shall  never  forget  Fox  told  me,  breaJdn^ 
up  from  dmncT,  that  he  had  always  thought  Hare,  after  my  unck 
Charles  Townshend,  the  i^^ttiest  man  he  had  ever  met  with,  but 
Sheridan  surpassed  them  both  infinitely ;  and  Sheridvin  told  mc 
day  that  he  was  quite  lost  in  admiration  of  Fot^  and  it  i^^as  a  f 
to  say  which  he  admired  most — his  commanding  superiority  of  teknl 
and  universal  knowledge,  or  his  playful  fancy*  artless  maoncRr  «wi 
benevolence  of  heart,  which  showed  itself  in  ^vtry  word  he  uttccoL'* 

Sheridan  soon  became  one  of  the  Prince's  boon  com 
those  frolics  and  midnight  adventures  for  which  he  was  as 
as  his  predecessor  Prince  Hal.     Meetings  were  held  in  an 
room  at  the  old  *'  Salutation  '*  Inn,  still  ^ 
at  the  comer  of  Tavistock  Court,  Coven  i 
whidi  the  royal  scapegrace  sat,  is  said  to  be  still  shown.   Amoio^ 
who  joined  these  revels  were  Surrey,  Hare,  Fox,  Selw  !  irl 

he  was  in  England,  the  Due  d*Orleans.     They  met  m 
assumed  names  ;  but  their  secret  was  known  to  the  landlady^  W 
Buder ;  hence  they  frequently  sallied  forth  at  niglit  indisgaiseto 
for  adventures  in  the  lowest  purlieus  of  the  town. 

Sheridan  was  as  fond  of  n  practical  joke  as  'Ilieodore  Hook  htffl 
self     In  his  home  he  was  the  very  spirit  of  gaiet}*.  dr^^'' 
boyish  tricks,  and  dramatic  disguises.    The  lively  pc 
his  country-house  was  filled  were  always  inmomt 
some  device  for  mystification  and  amusement,  and  . , 
to  despatch  a  man  and  horse  seven  or  eight  miles  forr^ 
of  crape. 
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)ciation  with  such  men  as  Fox,  Burke,  Townshend,  and 
Ay  their  persuasionsi  excited  in  him  a  desire  to  enter  the 
oa,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1780  he  stood 
for  Stafford.  His  marvellous  oratory,  like  the  wit  of  his 
'as  only  the  product  of  long  and  laborious  preparation. 
;  first  speech  in  the  House,  he  asked  Woodfall  what  he 
t.  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  your  line ; 
ch  better  have  stuck  to  your  foimer  pursuits,''  was  the 
is  in  me,"  answered  Sheridan,  "and  by  Ood  it  shall  come 
i  it  did  come  out  some  years  later  in  his  charge  relative 
n  Princess  of  Oude.  Burke  declared  this  speech  to  be 
onishing  effort  of  eloquence,  argument,  and  wit  united  of 
was  any  record  or  tradition.  Fox  said  that  all  he  had 
ill  that  he  had  ever  read,  when  compared  with  it,  dwindled 
and  vanished  like  vapour  before  the  sun.  More  valuable 
stimony  of  his  great  opponent  Pitt,  who  declared  that  it 
.  the  eloquence  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  contained 
hat  genius  or  art  could  furnish  to  agitate  and  control  the 
L  Every  record  of  the  day  is  equally  enthusiastic  in  its 
asted  five  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  House  echoed  and 
ith  cheers.  Only  the  meagre  parliamentary  reports  of  the 
to  us  of  this  masterpiece  of  eloquence ;  and  Sheridan, 
ered  £1^000  for  the  copyright  corrected  for  the  press, 
be  induced  to  furnish  a  copy  of  it.  Probably  he  feared 
fits  brilliant  effect,  derived  from  his  flashing  eye,  his  ani- 
res,  his  impassioned  accents,  would  be  lost  in  the  reading, 
letermined  to  let  its  fame  rest  upon  tradition.  Among  his 
found  several  memoranda  of  the  ornate  passages  and  the 
ich  had  been  gradually  worked  up  and  polished.  At  the 
ings  in  Westminster  Hall,  even  the  speeches  of  Biurke 
.  not  excite  the  interest  and  expectancy  with  which  the 
i  forward  to  that  of  Sheridan  ;  the  court  was  crowded  to 
as  much  as  50  guineas  are  said  to  have  been  offered  for 
ct. 

as  a  politician  ranged  himself  upon  the  Liberal  side ;  he 
It  supporter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  debates  upon 
Bill,  and  indeed  in  all  that  concerned  him  ;  upon  the 
:  of  the  French  Revolution  he  took  the  popular  side  with 
IS  created  an  irrepamble  breach  between  himself  and  his 
irke. 

lean  time  the  aflairs  of  the  theatre  became  evety  seasoxv 
'ssljr  embarmssed    He  had  given  over  the  tnaxvaigemimt 
me  to  his  father,  who,  however,  soon  wearied  ot  svwii  a 
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task  I  and  retired     Actors  were  mutiiious  from  long  arrears  of 
and  continually  striking  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  any 
from  him.     And  yet  he  had  only  to  appear  upon  the  scene  to 
to  fascinate,  and  the  most  contumacious,  even  without  the 
salve,  were  conquered,  and  ready  to  do  anything  in  the 
serve  him.     Not  the  sourest  creditor,  if  brought  w^ithin  its  tnfli 
conld  resist  this  fascination  ;  it  would  loosen  the  purse-strings 
most  relentless  ;  and  however  determined  a  man  might  be  to 
all  his  appeals  for  a  loan,  he  seldom  or  never  failed  to  cany 
point* 

Goil-like  in  givmg— ft  devil  to  pay, 

wrote  Tom  Moore.  And  he  was  generous  as  he  was  unjust 
give  away  to  a  person  in  distress  tlie  money  of  which  another 
whom  it  was  due  was  equally  in  want.  One  day  a  creditor 
into  his  room  for  a  bill,  and  found  him  seated  before  a  table, 
which  two  or  three  liundred  pounds  in  gold  and  notes  were  sti 
"  It's  no  use  looking  at  that,  my  good  fellow,"  he  said  ;  "  that  is 
bespoken  for  debts  of  honour."  "  Ver}^  well,"  replied  the  trad 
tearing  up  his  security,  **  then,  now  mine  is  a  debt  of  honour  ! '' 
it  is,  and  must  be  paid  at  once,"  answered  Brinsley,  handing 
over  the  money.  Duns,  executions,  writs,  were  constantly  pi 
him,  A  creditors^  leva  was  held  daily  in  his  house;  his  library,  parl< 
butlefs  room,  the  very  staircase,  were  every  morning  filled  with 
motley  crowd  anxiously  listening  for  the  sound  of  his  footstcji^ 
When  at  last  he  came,  elegantly  dressed,  all  smiles  and  urbajiitfr 
shaking  hands  with  one,  nodding  to  another,  he  seemed  to  cast  I 
charm  over  them  ;  fellows  that  had  been  raging  like  tigers  a  fcf 
moments  ago  could  scarcely  summon  the  courage  to  state  their 
errand,  while  others  seemed  to  actually  forget  what  brought  ihcffl 
there.  His  cool  assurance  never  failed  him  in  any  extremity.  Oftfi 
night  he  was  stopped  by  footpads,  in  company  with  Challie,  the  wioe 
merchant  "  My  friend  can  accommodate  you,"  he  said  to  the  fel- 
lows; "  and  for  myself,  I  tell  you  what  I  can  do.  I  can  give  you  my 
note  of  hand  I "  While  Treasurer  of  the  Na\7,  he  gave  a  banquet  to 
the  Prince  at  Somerset  House.  But,  fearful  of  an  execution  bcii^^ 
levied  upon  them,  he  had  neither  furniture  nor  decorations,  most 
which  had  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Dniry  Lane  propert)^-roora  ft* 
the  night,  and  for  safety  some  friendly  bailiffs  were  put  in  possessioB» 

Cand,  dressed  in  handsome  liveries,  waited  behind  his  Ro>^  HighncsA 
I  chair. 
In  1792  he  sustained  a  most  severe  domestic  affliction  in  l^* 
death  of  his  beautiful  and  amiab\e  wie.    'E.xex^  «:>\wtvLTv\\.^\cw^«is«s 
of  this   lady,     **She   seemed  to  me  i\\e  couTv^Oasv^\v\i^\i«e!w^ 
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women  and  angels/'  said  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  To  Sheridan  she 
was  his  best  treasure,  assisting  him  in  all  his  pursuits  ;  calculating 
ihe  receipts  of  the  theatre  ;  reading  plays  submitted  to  his  judgment ; 
making  extracts  from  State  papers  for  his  speedaes  ;  entering  heart 
and  soul  into  everything,  **  1  never,"  said  Michael  Kelly,  in  his 
Reminiscences,  "  beheld  more  poignant  grief  than  Mr.  Sheridan  felt 
for  his  beloved  wife  ;  and,  though  the  world  which  knew  him  only 
as  a  public  man  will  perhaps  scarcely  credit  the  fact,  I  have  seen  him 
ight  after  night  sit  and  cry  like  a  child*  white  I  sang  to  him,  at  his 
r,  a  pathedc  little  song  of  my  composition, 

They  horc  her  to  a  grassy  grave. 


He  married  again,  in  1795,  a  Miss  Ogle,  the  daughter  of  the 

[Pean  of  Winchester,     The  story  of  the   marriage  is  an  excellent 

illustration  of  his  powers  of  fascination.     He  first  met  her  at  a  party 

at  Devonshire  House.     Intemperate  habits  had  by  this  time  produced 

their  fatal  effects  upon  a  face  and  form  once  strikbgly  handsome, 

and  Utde  remained  of  his  personal  attractions  save  the  brilliant  eyes. 

Miis  Ogle  was  a  young  lady  given  to  express  her  thoughts  w^ith  a 

freedom  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  persons  indicated  ;  and  as 

Sheridan's  puqjle  cheeks  and  rather  Bardolphian  nose  passed  her,  she 

exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  him,  *^  Oh,  what  a  fright  I" 

instead  of  being  mortified  or  annoyed  by  the  remark,  he  resolved  to 

<^ert  all  his  pow*ers  to  win  her  love.     At  tlieir  second  meeting, 

^though  she  still  protested  he  was  very  ugly,  she  granted  he  was 

,  ^ceedingly  agreeable,  and  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  time  aftenvards 

F^eelarcd  she  could  not  live  without  him.     The  Dean,  opposed  to  the 

^'^tch,  said  he  would  not  give  his  daughter  to  any  man  who  could 

l^t:    settle  ^15,000  upon  her.     Sheridan  found  the  money,  and  they 

"*"e  united.    The  match,  however,  was  not  a  happy  one,  the  lady 

-H^  in  almost  eveiy  respect  the  opposite  of  his  late  wife,  of  a 

^phatic,  indifferent  temperament,  and  very  unfit  to  be  the  partner 

Such  a  man. 

On  the  4th  of  June  1791  old  Drury  Lane  closed  forever,  previous 

its  demolition.    The  rebuilding  cost  ^150,000  ;  the  money  was 

ed  in  three  hundred  debentures  of  five  hundred  pounds  each.    But 

interest  on  so  large  a  sum  added  another  and  an  overwhelming 

'^  to  Sheridan's  embarrassments.     The  new  house  was  opened  for 

^^ijiatic    performances  on  the  21st  of  April  in  the  following  year. 

ic  season  of  1 798  was  remarkable  for  tlie  production  of  Kotzebue's 

P**^yof  "The  Stranger, "  in  which  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons  made  so 

[V^ofomid  an  impression*    There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  translation 

principally  the  work  of  Sheridan,   although  it  is  not  included 
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among  his  acknowledged  plays.  Upon  being  asked  why  he  aid  a* 
turn  his  talents  to  better  account  than  in  the  adaptation  of  sudiUl^ 
he  answered  readily  with  a  quotation, — 

The  drama's  la^\'s  the  drama^s  patrons  give. 
And  those  vtho  live  to  please,  must  plea&c  to  live* 

"  Kotzebue  and  German  sausages  are  the  order  of  the  diy* 
1 799  he  brought  out  the  bombastic  tragedy  of  •*  PizairOi''  \- 
from  the  strong   poUtical    significance  of  several  of  its  scent 
pttsmges,  attained  an  enormous  popularity.     He  received  £2/. 
the  cop>Tight.     When  the  curtain  rose  upon  this  play  the  Ust  iiA  -« 
not  finished,  aitd  was  sent  down  from  Sheridan's  room  bit  by  bit  lot* 
studied  hy  the  actors  during  their  waits. 

This  was  his  last  dramatic  work,  and  indeed  his  last  Hteran'  |^ 
duction.     **  Why  does  not  Sheridan  write  another  play  ?  '^  wi^  ^     - 
of  Michael  Kelly.     "  Oh,  he'll  never  write  again ;  he's  afraid 
"  Afraid  of  whom  ? ''     "  Of  the  auihor  of  *  The  School  for  Scanid, 
was  the  reply.     But  among  his  papers  were  found  sketches  of 
plays,  one  founded  upon  **  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ; "  three  acts 
a  melodrama  of  the  old  st>4e,  robbers,  hermits,  persecuted  lovelii 
and  a  prince  in  disguise — evidently  a  youthful  essay  cast  aside ; 
ments  of  a  projected  opera,  entitled  **  The  Foresters/*  an  impi 
version  of  the  preceding,  which  he  long  talked  of  produdng, 
most  important,  however,  of  the  on  finished  sketches,  and  one 
if  carried  out  might  have  rivalled  his  most  famous  works,  was  thrf 
a  comedy  on  Affectation,     He  does  not  seem  to  have  advanced 
far  as  even  the  invention  of  a  plot  or  the  composition  of  a 
scene*     In  a  memorandum-book  was  found  a  list  of  the  phases 
affectation  he  intended  to  satirise  : — **An  affectation  of  busini 
ofaccomplishments— -of  love  of  letters,  wnt  and  music — of  intrigue 
of  sensibilit>*^-of  vivacity— of  silence  and  importance — of  modi 
— of  profiigacy— of  moroseness."    Tliere  were,  besides,  the  name 
three  person ages^Sir  Bubble   Bore,  Sir  Peregrine  Paradox,  aST 
Feign  wit,  and  a  number  of  detached  paragraphs  and  sallies  jotted 
down  as  they  occurred  to  him,  gems  to  be  polished  and  appropriately 
set  thereafter.     From  these  specimens,  a  number  of  which  is  given 
in  Moore's  biography,  one  might  predict  that  in  wit  at  least  AfiectJ* 
tion  would  have  been  worthy  of  its  author.     Here  is  an  extract  :- 
"  A  long  lean  man  with  his  limbs  rambling— no  way  to  reduce  hiffl 
to  compass,  unless  you  could  double  him  up  like  a  pocket* rule— with 
his  arms  spread  wide,  he'd  lie  on  the  bed  of  Ware  hke  a  cross  OD* 
Good  Friday  bun,  .  .  ,  When  his  wife's  by,  he  follows  like  a  not^^ 
admiration — set  them  together,  oTie*sam^^t,x?cv^  o'^^^  all  hulk- 
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I  thqr  to  embracey  he  must  hang  round  her  neck  like  a  skein  of 
I  on  a  lacemaker's  bolster,  &c." 
^    The  first  great  blow  to  his  fortunes,  and  indeed  the  beginning  of 
cad,  was  the  destruction  of  Druiy  Lane  by  fire  on  the  24th  of 
1802.    There  was  no  performance  that  night     Sheridan 
at  the  House  when  the  news  was  brought  him.     Out  of  respect 
so  distinguished  a  member,  a  motion  for  adjournment  was  made  ; 
he  opposed  it,  saying  that,  ^'  wliatever  might  be  the  extent  of  the 
\  calamity,  he  hoped  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  business 
the  country,^  and  with  the  fortitude  of  a  stoic  he  remained  at  his 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  Kelley,  the  acting  manager,  who 
\  present  at  the  fire,  and  it  is  much  more  credible  than  the  popular 
r  which  represents  him  sitting  coolly  in  a  tavern  close  by,  drinking 
,  while  his  property  was  being  consumed,  and  answering  those 
expostulated  with  him  with,  "  A  man  may  surely  be  allowed  to 
:  a  glass  of  wine  by  his  own  fireside."     His  loss  by  this  terrible 
^Catastrophe  was  estimated  to  be  ;^i 50,000.    Yet  his  own  troubles 
Aid  not  absorb  his  pity  for  others.     He  knew  the  principal  actors 
Qookl  easily  procure  other   engagements,  but  then  there  were  the 
inferior  ones  and  the  servants  of  the  house.     "  Elect  yourselves  into 
'  tiiDommittee,"  he  said,  "but  keep  in  your  remembrance  even  the  poor 
siveepers  of  the  stage,  who  witli  their  children  must  starve  if  not  pro- 
tected by  your  fostering  care." 

It  was   arranged  that  the  new   theatre   should  be   erected  by 
aobscription.     But  Whitbread,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  affair,  made 
u  agreement  that  Sheridan  should  be  bought  out  with  ;^28,ooo,  fwt  to 
htpaid  until  the  house  was  rebuilt^  and  that  he  should  have  no  con- 
nection or  concern  of  any  kind  with  the  new  undertaking.  That  he  had, 
by  gross  mismanagement  and  recklessness,  brought  this  bitter  humilia- 
tion upon  himself  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  \Vhitbread,  who  had  the  not 
'amiable  distinction  of  being  the  only  man  who  could  resist  Sheridan's 
fascination,  treated  the  fallen  genius  with  great  harshness,  for  when 
he  begged  of  him  to  advance  a  portion  of  the  money  that  was  his 
due,  to  meet  his  election  expenses  at  Stafford,  he  refused,  and  Sheridan 
in  consequence  lost  his  seat.    Not  for  three  years  after  its  opening 
^  he  re-enter  the  new  theatre,  and  then  it  was  to  see  Kean  play 
OtheUo.    Between  one  of  the  acts  he  went  behind  the  scenes,  where 
^d  Essex,  who  was  his  companion,  found  him  surrounded  by  the 
■      actors  and  etnployes  who,  do\vn  to  the  lowest  sweepers,  were  delighted  to 
I      find  their  old  master  once  more  among  them  :  and  yet  there  was  pro- 

twbly  not  one  to  whom  he  was  not  indebted.    Such,  however,  vjas  xiv^ 
^^^^sige'mBueDcehe  exercised  over  all  who  came  in  contact  ml\v\vvni. 
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But  ruin  was  advancing  upon  hiro  with  giant  strides.   His  fur- 
niture, his  jewels,  his  pictures  were  seized  by  his  creditors,  andWf 
his  person.    All  his  fine  friends  abandoned  him  in  hts  misei)',  moK 
especiallj  that  Prince  whose  bosom  friend  he  had  been,  whom  be 
had  so  frequently  defended,  whose  cause  he  had  so  frequently  pleaded 
with  all  the  powers  of  his  resistless    eloquence:.     An  attempt  wffl 
made  by  the  Edinburgh  Revmt*    to  fdefend   the  Regent  from  the 
charges  brought  by  Moore  against  him  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan,  as  i«B 
as  in  those  scathing  verses  he  wrote  upon  his  death.  It  has  been  alleged 
'  that  the  Prince  offered  to  find  him  a  seat  in  Parliament  at  his  on 
*  expense,  so  as  to  shield  him  from  imprisonment,' but  it  was  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  opinions  which  Sheridan  had  always  ac 
cated,  and  the  mined  man  nobly    refused ;    also  that  he  sent 
^4,000,  the  greater  part  of  which,    however,  was  attached  b) 
creditors,     Biitj  in  the  face  of  these  explanations,  remains  the  simpie 
fact,  that  the  whole  of  his  debts  amounted  to  only  j^5,ooo,  and  thil 
he  was  suffered  to  ^xA  his  days  in  penury  and  miser>% 

Early  in  1816  his  health  failed  him,  and  he  gradually  sank  into  I 
serious  illness.  Then  appeared  this  paragraph  in  the  Morning 
Fost:—^^0\\l  delay  not  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  within  whidi 
that  proud  spirit  hides  its  suffering.  Prefer  ministering  in  the  chamber 
of  sickness  to  mmistering  at  the  splendid  sorrows  that  adorn  the 
hearse,  I  say,  Life  and  succour  against  Westminster  Abbey  and  1 
funeral !"  This  appeal  aroused  some  of  his  old  aristocratic  fricnds- 
who  left  their  names  at  his  doon  "  Nothing  could  be  more  wretdicd 
than  the  home  in  which  he  lay  dying,"  says  an  eye-witness*  **  tfw 
were  strange-looking  people  in  the  hall  ;  the  parlour  seemed  dii- 
mantled  ;  on  the  table  lay  a  bit  of  paper  thrown  carelessly  and 
neglected — it  was  a  prescription."  In  his  dying  moments  a  sheriffs 
officer  arrested  him,  and  would  have  carried  him  away  in  the  blankets 
to  a  spunging-house  had  not  the  physician  threatened  to  make  the 
fellow  responsible  should  his  prisoner  die  upon  the  road*  On  tlie 
17  th  of  July  he  breathed  his  last  in  tlie  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age- 
The  body  was  removed  from  his  house  in  Saville  Row  to  Great 
George  Street,  and  thence  with  great  funeral  pomp  carried  to  the 
Abbey.  All  honour  w^as  paid  to  the  dead,  though  the  living  had  been 
neglected.  The  Duke  of  York  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex  foUowdl 
the  pall-bearers  were  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdafc 
Earl  Mulgrave,  Lord  Holland,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  I^ 
Spencer  j  and  there  were  many  other  Dukes  and  Marquises  and  Earls 
and  Lords  to  see  him  laid  in  his  last  resting-place. 
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J\  MID  the  wonderful  uniformity  which  pervades  the  thoughts  and 
rx  customs  of  the  world  some  reversals  here  and  there  occur,  as 
\  white  is  the  colour  significative  of  grief,  or  where  to  turn  one's 
on  a  person  is  a  sign  of  reverence.  But  perhaps  few  such 
feYersals  are  more  curious  than  the  custom  of  the  Garos,  in  India,  to 
Dosider  any  infringement  of  the  rule  that  all  proposals  of  marriage 
■vt  come  from  the  female  side  as  an  insult  to  the  mahdri  to 
Wch  the  lady  belongs,  only  to  be  atoned  for  by  liberal  donations 
ff  beer  and  figs  from  the  man's  mahdri  to  that  of  the  "proposee." 
floie  curious,  however,  than  even  this  is  their  marriage  ceremony ; 
Awhich,  after  the  bride  has  been  bathed  in  the  nearest  stream,  the 
ndding  party  proceed  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  "  who  pre- 
M!r  to  be  unwilling  and  runs  away\  but  is  caught  and  subjected 
to  a  similar  ablution,  and  then  tahen,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  and 
Wmterfeited  grief  and  lamentations  of  his  parents,  to  the  brides  house''  * 

An  exactly  analogous  custom  as  regards  the  bride's  behaviour  at 
bcr  wedding  is  sufficiently  well  known;  and  if  it  has  been  correctly 
interpreted  as  the  survival,  in  form  and  symbol,  of  a  system  of 
cqituring  wives  from  a  neighbouring  tribe,  there  must  have  been  a 
time  when  among  the  Garos  a  husband  could  only  be  obtained  in  a 
Uular  way.  If  this  appears  unlikely,  some  other  explanation  must 
be  sought  for  the  reluctance,  feigned  or  real,  with  which  it  is  common 
in  savage  life  for  a  girl  to  enter  upon  the  paths  of  matrimony,  and  for 
the  show  of  resistance  with  which  her  friends  oppose  her  departure 
^  her  husband. 

In  many  instances  this  peculiar  feature  of  primitive  culture 
appears  as  simply  the  outcome  of  feelings  and  affections  which  are 
the  same,  howsoever  different  in  expression,  in  savage  as  in  civilised 
Ittds.  The  conviction  that  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  anything  like 
Jove  between  children  and  their  parents,  or  between  men  and  women, 
'^  fte  mder  social  communities,  is  so  strong  that  in  speculations  on 
^  subject  there  is  a  tendency  and  danger  of  altogether  overlooking 
*e  influence  of  natural  affection  in  the  formation  of  customs.     It  is 

*  Dalton,  /?^scn'/>/iz'f  ^ihnology  of  Bengal,  64. 
^  CCCXUY,     NO,  I77S'  Y 
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needful,  therefore,  to  preface  the  subsequent  argument  with  a 
reference  to  the  express  statements  of  missionaries  and  traveU( 
for  if  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  affection  betwi 
parents  and  children,  the  inference  is  fair  that  neither  would 
part  with  their  children   nor  children  leave  their  parents  with« 
mutual  regret. 

Of  the  Fijians,  so  famous  for  their  cannibalism  and 
parenticide,  it  is  declared  to  be  "  truly  touching  to  see  how 
are  attached  to  their  children  and  children  to  tlieir  pareni 
Among  the  Tongans,  who  would  sacrifice  their  children  cnieDy  ftr 
the  recov  ery  of  the  sick,  children  were  "  taken  the  utmost  care  oT."^ 
The  New  Zealanders  were  not  guiltless  of  infanticide,  yet  **some 
them,  and  especially  thd  fathers,  seemed  fond  of  their  chDdfCiL' 
The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  manifested  **  respect  for  the  aged, 
for  their  children,  and  fidelity  to  their  wives,*'^  In  Africa,  Mi 
Park  says  of  the  Mandigoes  ;  "  The  maternal  affection  is  ever)Tilici? 
conspicuous  among  them,  and  creates  a  corresponding  a'tum  oi* 
tenderness  in  the  child/**  Among  the  Eastern  Ethiojiians  were 
women  who  lived  a  wild  life  in  the  woods  ;  yet  the  lestini  Nej 

same:  **  However  barbarous  these  people  be  by  nature,  tli 
not  devoid  of  feeling  for  their  children;  these  they  rear  with 
care,  and  for  their  provision  strive  to  amass  what  property  they  cia 
Yoruba  **  children  are  much  beloved  by  both  parents."  ^  Love  ft 
their  children  unites  the  greater  number  of  the  Bushmen  for  theii 
whole  lives,*  In  North  America  the  Thlinkeet  Indians  •*  treat  tbi 
wives  and  children  with  much  affection  and  kindness*"*  Amoni? 
Greenlanders,  says  Cranz,  **the  bonds  of  filial  and  parental  lov 
seem  stronger  than  amongst  any  other  nations.*'  Their  fondness 
their  children  is  great;  parents  seldom  let  them  out  of  their  sight,  and 
mothers  often  throw  themselves  in  the  water  to  save  a  child  from 
drowning.  In  return  ingratitude  towards  their  aged  parents  » 
*>  scarcely  ever  exemplified  among  them.''  **  Of  the  natives  of  Asf- 
tralia,  Sir  G.  Grey  Sviys  that  they  "are  always  ardent*  '  ^!  tt> 

their  children,"  and  similar  testimony  has  been  borne  nt:il 

^^affection  of  the  Tasmanians,** 

But,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  these  l-v^u-vi; 
from  the  higher  savagery,  let  us  ajipeal  to  the  case  *  *tio 

»  Seemftno,  Afmumto  Fii$\  19a.        »  ^lArincr,  K.  302.        *  EXTa^  mi^ 
'  "    V.  /mhan  ./    '      '        Si.        ♦  Pinkcrtan^  xvi.  873*       •  /fii.,i9t. 

1^,  CrtttrtU  5.  •  Lichtoi^tetii,  3, 4S. 

'  1  urtiijck's  Poya^f,  2t>u,  tn  BancroA,  I  tlo. 
»•  Cram,  I.  149,  150,  174,  zi^, 
»*  7'rat*tU  in  Austmim^  il  ^55;  and  BoAwtck^  DdMj  t{ 
4^1 
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cmfessedly  belong  to  the  lowest  known  type  of  mankind,  the  Anda- 
SMn  Islanders,  the  Veddahs,  and  the  Fuejians. 

In  reference  to  the  first  it  is  said  that  '^  the  parents  are  fond  of 
.  Ae  diildren,  and  the  affection  is  reciprocal.  "  ^  The  Veddahs  are 
■  ifoC  only  "  kind  and  constant  to  their  wives,"  but  "  fond  of  their 
dntdren;"'  whilst  Mr.  Parker  Snow  saw  among  the  Fuejians  ^^  many 
intances  of  warm  love  and  affection  for  their  children; "  '  so  that  if 
in  the  sequel  we  find  daughters  at  their  marriage  displaying  a  real  or 
aimulated  repugnance  to  their  fate,  the  fact  need  not  appear  to  us 
qf  soch  extreme  mystery  as  it  otherwise  might,  nor  as  one  in  which 
ntual  affection  can  play  no  part 

A  recent  Italian  writer  on  the  primitive  domestic  state  says  that 
''U  passione  viva  d'amore  che  suole  attribuirsi  ai  popoli  primitivi 
•  .  .  i  una  puraillusione."^  Happily  for  the  primitive  populations, 
tiidr  lot  is  far  from  being  really  thus  unbrightened  by  love,  though 
vith  them,  as  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  a  frequent  cause  of  wars 
and  quarrels,  interfering  especially  with  the  savage  custom  of  infant 
kbotbal,  and  leading  to  elopements  in  defeat  of  parental  contracts. 
It  is  peculiar  to  neither  sex.  A  Tahitian  girl,  love-stricken,  but  not 
encouraged,  led  her  friends,  by  her  threats  of  suicide,  to  persuade  the 
.  object  of  her  affections  to  make  her  his  wife.*  The  Tongans  had  a 
pretty  legend  of  a  young  chief,  who,  having  fallen  in  love  with  a 
naiden  already  betrothed  to  a  superior,  when  she  was  condemned 
to  be  killed  with  the  other  relations  of  a  rebel,  saved  her  by  hiding 
bcrin  a  cavern  he  had  foimd,  and  by  finally  effecting  their  joint 
wape  to  Fiji.^  New  Zealand  mythology  abounds  in  love-tales. 
There  is  the  tale  of  Hinemoa  and  Tutanekai,  which  begins  with 
itolen  glances  and  ends  in  a  nocturnal  swim  on  the  part  of  Hinemoa 
to  the  island  whither  she  was  guided  by  the  music  of  her  lover. 
There  is  the  tale  also  of  Takaranji  and  Raumahora— of  Takaranji, 
who,  though  besieging  her  father  in  his  fortress,  consented  to  present 
both  of  them  with  water  in  their  distress.  "  And  Takaranji  gazed 
eagerly  at  the  young  giri,  and  she  too  looked  eageriy  at  Takaranji 
....  and  as  the  warriors  of  the  army  of  Takaranji  looked  on, 
lo,  he  had  climbed  up  and  was  sitting  at  the  young  maiden's  side ; 
ttid  they  said  among  themselves,  *  O  comrades,  our  lord  Takaranji 
tove$  war,  but  one  would  think  he  likes  Raumahora  almost  as  well.* "  ^ 

*  Trunsactwtis  of  Ethnological  Society^  Prof.  Owen,  ii.  36. 

•/Kil,  ii.  291.  « /^ii/.,  i.  264. 

*  Nwva  AtUologia,  January  1876.      »  Ellis,  i.  268.      •  Mariner,  i.  271-7. 

'  These  stories  are  worth  reading  at  length  in  Grey's  Polynesian  Afythology, 
*3H6f  296-301.     See  also  24^73  and  301-13.     For  a  good  Zulu  \ovt-sVoTj  %m 
^'^3  Am^/r^  M^  2muj,  275-84  ;  and,  for  a  Tasmanian  Love-Yeg^cttQi^  "Boxl- 
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Nor  would  Jt  be  fair  to  argue  from  the  fact  that  in  most 
tribes  the  hard  work  of  life  devolves  upon  the  women,  to  the 
absence  of  affection  in  savage  households,  whether  polygamous 
otherwise,  during  their  continuance*     It  is  scarcely  a  hundred 
ago   that  in  Caithness  *'lhe  hard  work  was  chiefly  donci  and 
burdens  borne,  by  the  women;  and  if  a  cottier  lost  a  horse,  it  was 
unusual  for  him  to  many  a  wife  as  the  cheapest  substitute." ' 
Fuejians,  whose  condition  Captain  Weddcll  felt  compelled  to  di 
as  that  of  the  lowest  of  mankind,  and  whose  women  did  all  the 
gathering   Ihe  shelbfish,    managing   the   canoes,  and  building 
wig^vams,  are  said  to  have  shown  **  a  good  deal  of  affection  for  thai 
wives,"  and  care  for  their  offspring.^     Among  the  Fijians,  who 
their  women  carry  all  the  heavy  loads  and  do  all  the  fteld-work, 
who  remonstrated  with  the  Tongans  for  their  more  humane  treai 
of  them,  not  only  have  widows  been  known  to  kill  themselves! 
relatives  refused  to  do  the  duty  which  custom  laid  upon  them— i 
of  killing  them  at  their  husband's  burial — but  **even  widowers,  ifl 
depth  of  their  grief^  have  frequently  terminated  their  existence  when 
privedof  adearly  beloved  wife.*^^  In  India,  Abor  husbands  treated  tl 
wives  with  a  consideration  that  appeared  "  singular  in  so  rude  a  rajcc"* 
In  America  the  lot  of  a  woman  was  generally  one  of  hardship;  )€i 
says  Schoolcraft,  **  the  gentler  affections  have  a  much  more  extensiK 
and  powerful  exercise  among  the  Indians  than  is  generally  belie^'  ' 
Carib  husbands  are  said  to  have  had  much  love  for  their  wivti,  ^j^'   - 
as  it  was  to  a  straw  fire,  except  with  respect  to  the  first  wdt  thcf  ■ 
married.^     Of  the  Thlinkeet  Indians,  characterised  by  great  *:n'^ 
to  prisoners  and  other  marks  of  savagery,  it  is  said  that  ** theic  i^ 
few  savage  nations  in  which  the  women  have  greater  influence  a 
command  greater  respect/'  ^    "  It  is  one   of  the  fine  traits,"  saji 
Schweinfurth  of  the  cannibal  hiam-hiam,  *'that  they  display  an  affec- 
tion for  their  wives  which  is  unparalleled  among  natives  of  so  low  1 
grade  ...    a  husband  vdW  spare  no  sacrifice  to  redeem  an  impH- 
soned  wife,''  *    Though  against  this  evidence  there   is  much  of  * 
darker  character   to   be   set,    the    above    instances  M-ill  stitficc  to 
demonstrate  the  real  existence,  the  real  operation^  among  some  of 
the  rudest  representatives  of  our  species,  of  ordinary  feelings  of  Iwc 
and  affection.     As  in  geology  so  in  ethnology,  the  viction  of  known 
existing  causes  is  sufficient  to  account  for  much  that  is  obscure  la 
the  past  and  all  that  is  strange  in  the  present. 

1  Smiles,  Self  Help,  325;        *  Weddcll,  Voyei^  to  Sotdh  Poll,  1S25,  15^ 
•  Seem  an,  192.  •  DaJton,  Bengal,  1%.  *  Indian  Trthes^  v.  Ijl-l 

^  Rochthttf  Les  ikt  And  lies  ^  544.  '  liaivcrofi^  i.  t  fa 

•  Heart  0/  A f near  V.  Mt\  Vv.  %%. 
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Having  so  ^  cleared  the  ground  as  to  be  justified  in  postulating 
e  existence  of  ordinary  feelings  of  affection  between  parents  and 
oldren,  and  between  men  and  women,  as  vera  causes^  or  real  forces, 
"en  in  the  lowest  known  savage  life,  let  us'  pass  to  the  inference 
at  at  no  time  are  those  feelings  more  likely  to  be  called  into  play 
an  at  a  time  when  the  daughter  of  a  family  is  about  to  leave  her 
irents,  and  perhaps  her  clan,  to  live  henceforth  with  a  man  whom 
fee  may  not  even  know,  or  knows  only  to  dislike.^  In  China,  where 
Y  the  wedding-day  the  bride  is  locked  up  in  a  sedan-chair,  and  the 
qr  and  chair  consigned  to  the  bridegroom,  who  may  not  see  her 
sfixre  that  day,  a  traveller  once  witnessed  a  separation  between  the 
tide  and  her  fainily.  '^AU  the  family  appeared  much  affected, 
uticularly  the  women,  who  sobbed  aloud;  the  father  shed  tears, 
id  the  daughter  was  with  difficulty  torn  from  the  embraces  of  her 
wents  and  placed  in  the  sedan-chair."  ^  Is  it  more  likely  in  this 
ise  that  the  reluctance  and  resistance  were  real,  or  that  they  were 
lerely  the  symbols,  conventionally  observed,  of  a  system  of  wife- 
ipture? 

Yet,  if  in  China,  much  more  among  uncivilised  tribes,  would  the 
fc  in  prospect  for  a  bride,  unless  perchance  her  wishes  coincided 
ith  her  parents'  interest,  cause  her  to  leave  the  home  of  her  youth 
ith  something  more  than  those  ** light  regrets"  which  cause  tears 
a  commingle  with  smiles  even  in  England.  Greenland  girls,  says 
«ianz,  do  nothing  till  they  are  fourteen  but  sing,  dance,  and  romp 
bout;  but  a  life  of  slavery  is  in  store  for  them  as  soon  as  they  are  fit 
Jrit ;  "while  they  remain  with  their  parents  they  are  well  off,  but 
torn  twenty  years  of  age  till  death  their  life  is  one  series  of  anxieties, 
letchedness,  and  death."  *  Marriage  is  a  fate  they  would  not  seek, 
Hit  cannot  avoid.  Should  they,  however,  not  oppose  it,  they  must 
siter  upon  it  with  reluctance,  riot  with  alacrity. 

Why?  As  it  has  been  said  that  "no  case  can  be  cited  of  a  primi- 
ive  people  among  whom  the  seizure  of  brides  is  rendered  necessary 
>y  maidenly  coyness,"  it  is  worth  noticing  the  answer  to  this  question, 
•Hiich  is  clearly  given  in  Cranz's  account  of  Greenland  marriages. 
When  the  two  old  women,  commissioned  to  negotiate  with  a  girl's 
?Ments  on  behalf  of  a  young  man,  first  give  a  hint  of  their  purpose 
Upraise  of  him  and  of  his  family,  "the  damsel  directly  falls  into  the 
Sttatest  apparent  consternation  and  runs  out  of  doors,  tearing  her 
^'Wch  of  hair ;  for  single  women  always  affect  the  utmost  bashfulness 

'  The  best  iUostiation  of  this  side  of  savage  life,  of  the  sorrow  felt  by  a  bride 
*  leaTing  her  home,  occurs  in  the  Finnish  Aalewala^  in  SchieptT^s  O^nxuacck 
■^itdatioi^  126-132,  147-iSo. 
* Dobdl,  Travf/f  m  ATamfscAa/Aa,  &*c,,  ii,  293.  »  Cxaiii,  1^1. 
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and  aversion  to  any  prop&sai  of  marriage,  icst  they  should  ka  tkdr 
reputation  for  modesty^  though  their  destined  husbands  be  prcviouslf 
well  assured  of  their  acquiescence/'  ^  Not,  indeed,  that  the  rehcUnce 
is  always  feigned,  for  sometimes  the  name  of  her  proposed  husbaad 
causes  her  to  swoon,  to  elope  to  a  desert  place,  or  to  effectually  &« 
herself  from  further  addresses  by  cutting  off  her  hair  in  taken  rf 
grief.  Should,  however,  her  parents  consent  to  the  match,  Ae  usd 
course  is  for  the  old  women  to  go  in  search  of  her,  **  and  ^l  ^ 
forcibiy  into  the  suitor's  honse^  wliere  she  sits  for  several  days  qnitt 
disconsolate,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  refuses  noiirishment  ^1»0 
friendly  exhortations  are  unavailing  she  is  compelled  by  force,  anJ 
even  blows,  to  receive  her  husband/* 

In  Greenland,  then,  as  in  China,  the  form  of  capture  resolwj 
itself  either  into  a  most  unequivocal  reluctance  to  leave  home  of  to 
reluctance  so  to  do  feigned  from  feelings  of  bashfulness.  But  pff- 
haps  Cranz  was  mistaken  about  this  bashfulness.  Yet  Egede 
substantially  mth  Cranx,  telling  how  the  bridegroom,  having 
her  parents*  and  relations*  consent,  sends  some  old  women  t& 
away  the  btide  by  force  ;  "for  though  she  ever  so  mtich  approves 
the  match,  yet  out  of  modisty  she  must  make  as  if  it  went  agiunst  /^ 
grain f  and  as  if  sht  were  much  ruffled  at  it;  else  sHt  wiil  be  btamtd 
get  an  Hi  name''  When  brought  to  his  hut,  therefore,  she  sits  ffl 
comer,  with  dishevelled  hair,  "covenng  her  face,  being  bashM 
ashamed."  For  **  a  new-married  luoman  is  ashamtd  for 
changed  her  eonditiim  for  a  married  state  "  ;  ^  and  this  feeling 
again  plainly  in  South-Eastcm  [Russia,  where>  on  the  eve  of 
riage,  the  bride  goes  round  the  village,  throwing  herself  on  her 
before  the  head  of  each  house  and  begging  his  pardon^ 

This  last  statement  of  Egede  is  most  important,  since  it 
the  existence  of  feelings  which  seem  really  to  contain  the  kcy-noic 
the  s3mibol  of  capture,  however  slight  the  reasons  for  suspecting  lb«^ 
presence  in  particulaj  cases.  It  has  been  justly  observed  ^ 
it  is  unlikely  feminine  delicacy  should  diminish  with  civilizaticrti 
But  the  principle  impuris  omnia  impura  will  meet  the  difficult)' 
The  Aleutian  Islander,  says  a  Russian  writer,  *'  knows  nothing  rf 
what  civilized  nations  call  modesty.  He  has  his  own  ideas  of  wbt 
is  modest  and  proper,  while  we  should  consider  them  foolish.*'*  Foii 
whilst  addicted  to  the  worst  vices  of  the  Northern  nations,  he  woidd 
yet  blush  to  address  his  wife  or  ask  her  for  anythmg  in  the  pitsciK* 
of  strangers,  and  would  be  basliful  if  he  were  caught  doing  ^ythcBt 

^  CiMOj  u  146,        '  li^cde,  14S-5.        *  Ckfcm\>wr^  Book  of  Dftyi^iLT^* 
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,  as,  for  instance,  buying  or  selling  directly  for  himself  without 

cy  of  an  intermediary. 

tharacteristic  as  it  is  of  savages  to  express  all  the  feelings  tliey 

share  with  us  with  an  energy  intensified  a  hundredfold,  as  is  shown 

abundantly  in  our  different  manner  of  grieving  for  the  dead,  it  is  not 

urprising  if  we  find  their  feelings  of  the  kind  in  question  display 

emselves  in  extraordinary  and  oflen  ludicrous  rules  of  social  inter- 

ourse.     The  same  rule  that  Aleutian  husband  and  wife  might  not 

seen  speaking  together  led   Kolbe  to  think  no  such  thing  as 

JBTection  existed  among  the  Hottentots.     But  this  was  simply  for  the 

rac  reason  that  prohibited  the  Hottentot  wife  from  ever  setting  foot 

her  husband's  apartment  in  the  hut,  and  him  from  ever  entering 

ers  but  by  stealth.^     Among  the  Yorubas  a  woman  betrothed  by 

r  [mrents  is  so  far  a  wife  tliat  prematrimontal  unfaithfulness  is 

counted  adultery,  "yet conventional  modesty  forbids  her  to  speak 

her  husband,  or  even  to  see  him,  if  it  can  be  avoided.**'-'    A 

nority  of  the  Afghan  tribes  are  careful  to  keep  up  a  similar  reserve 

||yeen  the  lime  of  betrothal  and  marriage,  so  that,  as  among  the 

^Ifflce  Eusofyzes,  no  man  can  see  his  wife  till  the  completion  of  the 

marriage  ceremony.^    Among  the  Mongols  not  only  may  bride  and 

bridegroom  not  see  each  other  within  the  same  period,  but  the  bride 

b  not  allowed  to  see  his  parents,*     But  many  tribes  continue  such 

reserve  even  after  marriage,     A  Circassian  bridegroom  must  not  see 

his  wife  or  live  with  her  without  the  greatest  mystery  :  "  this  reserve 

continues  during  life.     A  Circassian  will  sometimes  permit  a  stranger 

to  see  his  wife,  but  he  must  not  accompany  him."*     In  parts  of  Fiji 

which  are  still  umuodified  by  Christian  teaching  it  is  •*  quite  contrary 

to  ideas  of  delicacy  that  a  man  ever  remains  under  the  same  roof 

ui^h  his  wife  or  wives  at  night."     If  they  wish  to  meet  they  must 

J  ^M'int  a  secret  rendezvous,^    And  a  similar  law  of  sncial  decorum 

prevails  or  prevailed  among  the  Spartans,  Lycians,  Turcomans,  and 

e  tribes  of  America.^ 

Tile  custom,  again,  of  deserting  a  husband  and  returning  home 

r  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  as  found  among  the  Votyaks   of 

.ussia  and  the  Mezeyne  Arabs,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  absurd 

^timcnt,  for  we  read  that  among  the  Hos,  **  after  remaining  with 

kusband  for  three  days  only  it  is  i/tc  correct  thing  for  the  tmfe  to 

\iu*ay  from  him  and  tell  all  her  friends  that  she  loves  him  not, 

id  wiil  see  him  no  more";    it  is  also  correct  for  the  husband  to 

'  KoILc,  in  Medley's  tmnsf&tion,  i,  i6i,       •  Bowen^  Central  Africa^  303. 

•  FJphiiulone,  CauM,  u  240.  *  Latham,  DtuHptwe  Etknotnj^^  1.  313. 

*  rmkertan*  M^dtrn  C^gra/hy,  ii.  524.    •  SccmAnn,  Mismn  to  fiji^  190. 
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manifest  great  anxiety  for  his  loss,  and  diligently  to  sedc  his  wtfc,  \ 
\  •*  when  he  finds  her  lu  carria  her  eff  by  main  forced '     This  seco 
show  of  resistance,  customary*  a3so  among  the  Votyaks,  seems 
cult  to  explain  as  a  traditional  symbol  of  a  system  of  capture. 

It  is  possible  that  in  similar  primitive  ideas  originated  the  i 
►  restrictions  on  the  intercourse  between  a  man  and  his  moil 
'  or  between  a  woman  and  her  father-in-law*     On  the  Lhcor\ 
are  remnants  of  the  real  anger  shown  by  parents  when  capture 
real,  it  \s  not  easy  to  account  for  the  iact  that  in  Fiji  the  rcstrictian  3 
to  eating  or  speaking  together  existed  not  only  between  parents  and 
children-in-law,  or  brothers  and  sisters-in-law.  but  between  brothen 
and  sisters  of  the  same  family,  and  also  between  first  cousins,* 
Suffolk  "it  is  very  remarkable  that  neither  father  nor  mother 
bride  or  bridegroom  come  with  them  to  church  *'  at  the  weddings  K 
agricultural  labourers.* 

There  is,  tlierefore,  no  il/r/W  inconceivability  against  the  the 
that  kicking  and  screaming  at  weddings,  where  they  do  not  arisl 
from  genuine  reluctance,  are  really  a  tribute  to  conventional  pr$ 
priety;  that,  at  the  marriages  of  the  uncivilized,  just  as  at 
burials,  shrieks  and  violence  take  tlie  place  of  tears,  and  -i 
struggle  argues  a  modest  deportment.  The  evidence  of  <^ 
pendent  eye-witnesses  confirms  this  interpretation.  The  Thimke 
Indian,  on  his  wedding-day»  goes  to  the  bride's  house  and  sits  will 
his  back  to  her  door.  All  her  relations  then  "  raise  a  song,  to  allu 
the  coy  bride  out  of  the  comer  where  she  has  been  sitting;"  aftcfl 
which  she  goes  to  sit  by  her  husband's  side  ;  but  **  nil  this  ttmt  sk 
must  J^ceji  her  head  bottled  dmtm^'  nor  is  she  allowed  to  take  part  tfl| 
the  festivities  of  the  day.* 

Atkinson,  who  was  witness  of  the  first  visit  of  a  Kiijhiz  bride^ 
groom  to  his  wife,  declares  that  the  latter  could  only  be  |)crfuad 
by  the  pressure  of  her  female  relations  to  see  him  at  all;  •'after 
display  of  much  coyness,  she  consented,  .ind  was  led  by  her  friend 
to  his  dwelling."  * 

In  Kamshatka  the  original  etiiiuuue  wa^  lur  women  tt>  tui« 
their  faces  with  some  kind  of  veil  when  they  went  out,  and  \{  the 
met  any  man  on  the  road  whom  they  could  not  avoid  to  stand  wic 
their  backs  to  him  until  he  had  passed.  They  would  alsu,  if 
stranger  entered  their  huts,  turn  their  face  to  the  wall  or  cl»c  hi<f 
behind  a  curtain  of  nettles. "^    Kamshatka.  however,  being  the  In 

»  DaltoUt  Destrij^ive  EthHi>ii>gy  i>/  BfNg^d^  J93.  j 

•  WiUJamv  Fiji,  136.  •  Chanil»m,  B^oktffD^^  a*  7S^ 

*  \^f\y  Atmk^^  415-  *  TroHi.  Rtk,  Soe.^\.  ^   ^H 
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^hce  where  one  would  have  looked  for  such  prudery,  it  is  possible 
dbt  the  feelings  of  the  Greenlanders  were  also  operative  in  their 
aonriage  customs.  These  were  rather  extraordinary,  the  form  ot 
B^lnie  being  anything  but  a  mere  symbol  for  an  aspirant  to  ma- 
iBnnony.  Such  an  one,  having  looked  for  a  bride  in  some  neigh- 
bouring village  (seldom  in  his  own),  would  offer  his  services  to  the 
pBcnt  for  a  fixed  term,  and  after  some  time  ask  for  leave  to  seize 
Ae  daughter  for  his  bride.  This  obtained,  he  would  seek  to  find 
hff  alone  or  ill-attended,  the  marriage  being  complete  on  his  tearing 
ftom  her  some  of  the  coats,  fish-nets,  and  straps  with  which  from  the 
day  of  proposal  she  was  constantly  enveloped.  This  was  never  an 
Ciqr  matter,  for  she  was  never  left  alone  a  single  instant,  her  mother 
•ad  a  number  of  old  women  accompanying  her  everywhere,  sleeping 
^ritii  her,  and  never  losing  her  out  of  sight  upon  any  pretext  whatever. 
•Anyattempt  to  execute  his  task  entailed  upon  the  suitor  such  kicking, 
luir-pulling,  and  face-scratching,  at  the  hands  of  this  female  body- 
Snaid,  that  sometimes  a  year  or  more  would  elapse  before  he  was 
catilled  to  call  himself  a  husband ;  nay,  there  is  record  of  one  per- 
tinacious bachelor  that  he  found  himself  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  in 
consequence  of  such  maltreatment,  not  a  husband,  but  a  cripple.  If 
•Bch  an  one  were  disheartened  by  repeated  failures  he  incurred  great 
d^race  and  lost  all  claim  to  the  alliance ;  and  if  the  bride  continued 
•bdurate  from  real  dislike  he  was  ultimately  expelled  from  the  village.* 
.lot,  however  well-disposed  towards  him  she  might  be,  she  had  always 
to  simulate  refusal  as  a  point  of  honour,  ("  musste  allezeit  eine 
Vdgemng  um  Ehre  ....  willen  simulirt  seyn"),  and  proof  was 
•Iways  required  "  that  she  was  taken  by  surprise  and  made  fruitless 
rforts  to  defend  herself."  ^ 

The  Bushmen,  again,  generally  betroth  their  daughters  as  children 
^out  consulting  them ;  but  should  a  girl  grow  up  unbetrothed 
^  consent  to  be  married  is  as  necessary  as  that  of  her  parents  tc 
kcr  lover's  suit,  "  and  on  this  occasion  his  attentions  are  received 
with  an  affectation  of  great  alarm  and  disinclination  on  her  part."* 

If  then,  Greenlanders,  Kamschadals,  Thlinkeet  Indians,  ana 
^en  Bushmen,  carry  their  notions  of  propriety  to  the  extent  asserted 
^  eyewitnesses,  we  shall  scarcely  feel  surprise  to  find  very  similar 

'  "  Beschwerte  sich  aber  die  Braut,  dass  sie  den  Brautigam  durchaus  nicht 
•"•l^niioch  sich  von  iihm  erobem  lassen  woUte,  so  musste  er  aus  dem  Ostrog  fort." 
"••StdJer,  Kamischatka,  345. 

.  '  Usseps,  Travels  in  Kanitschatka  (translated),  ii.  93.  The  account  here 
JJ'^ofthe  Kamschadal  marriage  customs  b  from  Krashenninonikov  (translated 
7 Grieve),  Trauds  in  Kamtshatka,  212-14,  (1764);  Steller,  343-9  ^I7'j4i»^^^si5ft\&> 
**• » \i790).  *  BuTcheW,  \\,  S^- 
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rules  of  etiquette  among  the  more  advanced  Zulus  of  Africa 
Bedouins  of  Arabia  in  their  wedding  ceremonial;  especially  when 
are  told  that  in  some  parts  Bedouin  women  sit  down  and  turn 
backs  to  any  man  they  cannot  avoid  on  the  road,  and  refuse  to  ta) 
anything  from  the  hands  of  a  stranger,*  "The  principal  idea  of 
Kaffir  wedding  seems  to  be  to  show  the  great  unwillingness  of 
gir!  to  be  transformed  into  a  wife,*'  for  which  reason  a  Zulu  ' 
simulates  several  attempts  to  escape.^  Both  the  Arabs  of  Sinai 
the  Aenezes  enact  the  form  of  capture  to  the  greatest  peifecdoa 
among  the  latter  "  the  bashful  girl  "  runs  from  the  tent  of  one  fnd 
to  another  till  she  is  caught  at  last,  whilst  among  the  former  she  acquin 
permanent  repute  in  proportion  to  her  struggles  of  resistance.  And 
a  Sinai  Arab  marries  a  bride  belonging  to  a  distant  tribe,  she  ispUcc 
on  a  camel  and  led  to  her  husband's  camp,  escorted  by  women  :  dui 
which  procession  "  decency  obliges  her  to  cry  and  sob  most  ditierlt! 
Also,  among  the  modem  Eg)'ptians,  "  if  the  bridegroom  is  younj 
one  of  his  friends  has  to  carry  Mm  part  of  the  way  to  Uie  harecm, 
show  Ins  bas/t/ii/fifssy  *  So  that  where  the  carr)nng  of  the  bride 
bridegroom  is  not  merely  due  to  the  same  feelings  that  caus«i 
ancestors  to  add  solemnity  to  their  weddings  by  such  singular  sigl 
as  blue  postilions,  it  appears  in  many  cases  to  be  nothing  more  thi 
a  prudish  way  of  saying,  that  matrimony  is  and  ought  to  be  an  cstai 
forced  upon  reluctant  victims,  not  entered  upon  by  voluntary  agoil 
The  early  Christian  Church  said  the  same  ;  but  where  the  saint  1 
the  savage  meet  in  sentiment  they  differ  in  expression. 

Were  it  not  for  some  of  the  concomitant  and  incidental  signs, 
bowed  or  veiled  head,  the  dishevelled  hair,  it  might  be  said  that 
positive  statements  of  Cranz,  Egede,  Burchell,  and  other  writers 
from  malobservation  or  from  pure  mistake.  This  objecHoi 
fore,  is  of  little  avail;  and  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  ao 
the  presence  of  such  sentiments  among  tribes  of  so  rude  a  typf 
the  Esquimaux,  the  Kamschadals,  and  the  Bushmen,  the  fact  remall 
that  in  the  cases  above  cited  the  "  form  of  capture  *'  is  explicable 
having  its  origin  in  primitive  conceptions  of  what  is  due  to  delicac 
as  being,  in  fact,  the  original  expression  of  them  in  the  langua^' 
pantomime  so  common  to  savages.* 

The  presence  of  such  feelings  of  delicacy  may,  indeed,  be  oft 
suspected,  where  they  are  not  directly  mentioned,  in  the  ceremony 
capture ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  African  kingdom  of  Futa,  where 

*  Burckhartlt,  NQtes  on  the  Bttimdns^  200.  *  I^slie,  196,  H?- 

*  Burckhardt,  Notts ^  151.  *  Lane,  Modem  E^pHans^u  1^* 

*  Ca/fl,  Marriagt  Cercmmiin  (^30,  4^,  ^iV  ^«^  4\tt\\W  old  cuitoms,  intcrpt^ 
in  the  same  way,  formerly  m  vog\\c  in  Yr^itvc^^  Octtom^^i  MA'\>aVc| 
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ifta  iX  capture  prevails  in  the  usual  way,  and  where  we  have  the 
ndirtet  evidence  that  for  months  after  marriage  the  bride  never  stirs 
totd  without  a  veil,  and  that  Futa  wives  are  ''  so  bashful  that  they 
Merpermil  their  husbands  to  see  them  unveiled  for  three  years  after 
Mr  marriage."  ^ 

''  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  press  this  explanation  too  far,  nor 
laiooount  it  the  only  efficient  cause.  Quite  as  potent,  and  perhaps 
m  more  natural  one,  is  dislike  and  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
Iride,  which  compels  the  bridegroom  to  resort  to  force.  The  conditions 
tf  nvage  life  are  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this,  irrespective  of  any 
dd  custom  of  capturing  wives  out  of  a  tribe  by  reason  of  a  prejudice 
agunst  marrying  within  it.  A  man  proposes  personally  or  mediately 
Id  the  parents  or  relations  of  the  woman  he  fancies  for  a  wife;  if  they 
consent  to  accept  him  as  a  son-in-law  and  they  agree  as  to  a  price,  there 
ii  a  reserved  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  vendor:  Jf  you  can  get  her. 
InTartary,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  after  such  a  bargain,  the  daughter 
voold  flee  to  one  of  her  kinsfolk  to  hide ;  the  father  would  say  to  the 
haband,  "  My  daughter  is  yours ;  take  her  wheresoever  you  can  find 
ber.**  The  suitor,  seeking  with  his  friends  till  he  found,  would  then 
tdK  her  by  force  and  carry  her  home.*  Here  the  girl's  reluctance  is 
not  so  much  feigned  as  overridden,  and  is  only  so  far  formal  in  that 
k  is  entirely  disregarded.  Often  it  is  no  mere  ceremony  on  her  part, 
bat  a  natural  and  genuine  protest — a  protest  against  being  treated  as 
a  dattel,  not  as  an  individual — but  a  protest  which,  opposed  as  it  is  to 
INtrental  persuasion  and  marital  force,  tends,  as  far  as  the  bridegroom 
is  coQcemed,  to  pass  into  the  region  of  the  merest  ceremony.  •  •  ■ 

A  few  instances  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  co-operation  of  dislike 
«nd  force  in  savage  matrimony.  In  some  Californian  tribes  the  con- 
sent of  the  girl  is  necessary,  although  "  if  she  violently  opposes  the 
"Mtch  she  is  seldom  compelled  to  marry  or  to  be  sold."  Among  the 
Ncshenam  tribe  of  the  same  people  "  the  girl  has  no  voice  whatever 
in  the  matter,  and  resistance  on  her  part  merely  occasions  brute  force 
to  be  used  by  her  purchaser."  ^  So  in  the  Utah  country,  where 
''fiunilies  and  tribes  living  at  peace  would  steal  each  others'  wives  and 
children  and  sell  them  as  slaves,"  a  wife  is  usually  bought  of  her 
parents,  refusal  on  their  part  being  serious ;  for  then  "  the  warrior 
collects  his  friends,  carries  off  the  recusant  fairy*  and  thus  espouses 

'  Astley,  Collection  of  Voyages,  ii.  240,  275.  It  is  a  common  rule  of  etiquette 
^  irben  a  proposal  of  marriage  is  made,  the  purport  of  the  visit  shaU  only  be 
NVnached  indirectly  and  cnrsorily.  It  is  curious  to  find  such  a  rule  among  the 
^  Indians  {Algic  Researches,  ii.  24,  i.  130),  the  Caffers  (Nltudeaxi,  Vf^^  ^'^ 
^*guauuix  (Cnnz,  L  146),  even  the  Hottentots  (Kolbe,  L  149V 

'Finkertoa,  vU.  34.  »  Bancroft,  Native  RaceSy  6'c.»  \,  ^^. 
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her. '  So  among  the  Navajoes  "  the  coosent  of  the  father  is  absolute, 
and  the  one  so  purchased  assents  or  is  taken  away  by  fcrce!'^  It 
is  the  same  with  the  Horse  Indians  of  Patagonia,  There,  as  els^ 
where,  it  is  common  for  a  cacique  to  have  several  wives,  ai»d 
poor  men  only  one,  marriages  being  **made  by  sale  more  frequently 
than  by  mutual  agreement"  The  price  is  often  high,  and  girb  are 
betrothed  without  their  knowledge  in  infancy  and  married  without 
their  consent  at  maturity.  **  If  a  girl  dislikes  a  match  made  for  btf 
she  resists ;  and  although  dragged  forcibly  to  the  tent  &f  her  lavjA 
owner,  plagues  him  so  much  by  her  contumacy  that  he  at  last  tuntt 
her  away,  and  sells  her  to  the  person  on  whom  she  has  fixed  he^afle^ 
tions/'^  In  Africa,  Yorubas,  Maiidingoes,  and  Koossa  Kafirs  foUot 
the  custom  of  infant  betrothal  (and  it  is  worth  notice  as  being  quits 
in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  kinship  was  originally  trac«d 
through  mothers,  that  Yoruba,  Mandingo,  and  Loango  A£ncanS|awll 
some  Esquimaux  tribes,  regard  the  mother's  consent  as  alone  ncoci* 
sary  to  an  engagement).  *  But  a  Yoruba  girl,  when  the  time  comes 
for  her  to  fulfil  her  mothers  engagement,  preferring  sometimes  some 
other  than  the  intended  husband,  absolutely  refuses  to  co-operatt 
**Then  she  is  either  teased  and  worried  into  submission  or  the 
husband  agrees  to  receive  back  her  doifVTy  and  release  her."*  A 
Mandingo  girl  must  either  marry  a  suitor  chosen  for  her  or  remain 
ever  afterwards  unmarried.  Should  she  refuse,  the  lover  is  authorised 
by  the  parents  "  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to  seize  on  the  giri  as  his 
slave."  ^  If  a  Koosa  girl,  bound  by  the  contract  of  hex  parents, 
"  makes  any  attempt  at  resisting  the  union,  corporal  punishment  is 
even  resorted  to,  in  order  to  compel  her  submission.*'  ^ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  bride  ui 
many  cases  procures  her  an  ultimate  release,  so  that  her  wishes  in 
the  matter  are  always  an  element  to  be  considered.  In  all  contracts 
of  marriage,  to  which  she  is  seldom  a  part)^,  there  is  accordingly*  in 
the  nature  of  things,  an  implied  covenant  that  a  daughter  shall  be  5^ 
far  allowed  a  voice  in  the  matter  that  if  she  can  make  good  her 
resistance  she  shall  not  become  the  property  of  the  intending  pur- 
chaser. The  frequency  with  which  it  must  have  occurred  that  a  ff^ 
would  defeat  a  match  she  disliked  by  tiight,  elopement,  or  resistant.*c 
would  tend  to  create  a  sort  of  common  law  right,  for  all  daughters 

*  Bancroft,  Native  Racn,  &*f.,  u  436.  »  /6id.,  I  $12. 

*  FiUroy,  Voya^^ 0/ **  BttJ^ie,*'  ii.  152, 

*  Compare  Bowen's  Central  A/rita^  303^  ;  Gray's  Travds  itt  Stmih  Afrits 
56 ;  Pinkcrton,  xvi,  568-9 ;  and  Bancroft,  i,  66. 

*  Bowen.  104,  •  Pinkcrton,  xvl.  ^73.         '  \At\iX«asM:vtL,  v,  ^^V 
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Id  in  marriage  to  a  certain  **run"  for  their  mdependence; '  and 
;  amusement  naturally  connected  with  the  exercise  of  such  a 
;ht  would  help  to  preserve  the  custom  in  a  modified  form  ;  so  that, 
dwever  slight  in  some  cases  might  be  the  modesty  of  the  bride  or 
T  dislike  of  her  suitor,  her  friends,  if  only  for  the  sport  of  the  thing, 
'ould  gladly  enact  the  fiction  of  an  outrage  to  be  resented,  of  a 
roman  to  be  defended.  In  ail  the  interesting  cases  of  the  form  of 
pture  cited  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  it  appears  that  in  eight  (that  is, 
mong  the  Mantras,  the  Kalmucks,  the  Fuejians,  the  Fijians,  the  New 
alanders,  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  the  Philippine  Islanders, 
d  the  African  Caffres  and  Futas),  the  ceremony  afibrds  the  bride  a 
lance  of  an  effectual  escape  from  a  match  she  dislikes.  Should  she 
\  should  she  hide  successfully,  or  should  her  friends  defend  her 
ccessfully*  the  contract  between  her  parents  and  suitor  becomes  null 
id  void,  and,  as  among  the  Zulus  and  Bassutos,  the  price  for  her  is 
ised.  And  it  is  remarkable  with  what  precision  the  rules  of  the 
[lasc  have  been  elaborated  in  many  instances  ;  as  by  the  Oleepas  of 
Central  California,  among  whom,  if  a  bride  is  found  twice  out  of 
hree  times,  she  is  legally  the  seeker's;  and  the  bridegroom,  if  he  fails 
be  first  time,  is  allowed  a  second  and  final  attempt  a  hw  weeks  later. 
Hie  simple  result  Is,  that  if  the  girl  likes  him  she  hides  where  she 
\  easily  found;  but  if  she  disapproves  of  the  match  a  dozen  Indians 
annot  find  her."  * 

Other  feelings  would  also  be  present  to  sustain  the  pretence  of 
Ar-capture*  For  the  savage  parent,  in  parting  with  his  daughter  for 
fevourable  settlement,  does  not  act  from  gratuitous  cruelty;  he 
'V'ides  for  her  future  as  best  he  can,  sometimes  in  accordance  with 
wishes,  sometimes  against  them.  As  a  rule  marriage  for  her  is  a 
xige  for  the  worse ;  but  tf  she  does  not  dislike  the  bridegroom  to 
*  extent  of  availing  herself  of  her  prescriptive  and  real  chance  of 
"^pe,  her  natural  feelings  for  her  parents  and  relations  would  make 
icumbent  on  her  at  least  to  affect  a  dutifiil  regret  at  leaving  them 
ciascs  where  she  does),  by  a  half-bashful,  half- serious  resistance, 
'"ouM  be  difficult  to  find  a  case  of  capture,  whether  in  form  or  in 
»  \v'hich  is  not  readily  explicable  as  simply  the  outcome  of  the 
^^-iral  affections  and  their  protest  against  so  artificial  an  arrangement 

Thus  Bonwick  menUom  a  custom  whereby  a  woman  **  was  allowed  some 
*€»  in  her  life 'Settlement.  The  applicant  for  her  hand  was  permitted  on  a 
».la  iX^y  to  run  for  her"  ;  if  she  passed  three  appointed  trees  without  being 
thx  she  was  free* — Daiiy  IJ/e,  <S^t',,  70. 

'    ncbno,  Upon  the  Plains,  346.     In  Notes  and  Querist,  1861,  voL  xii.  414, 

\\n  Wales  a  girl  would  often  escape  a  fUslikcd  suitor  by  the  custom 

_i_iiit  on  horseback — by  taking  a  line  of  country  of  her  own* 
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as  marriage  by  purchase.  The  mock  fights  between  the  party  of  the  I 
bride  and  tliat  of  the  bridegroom  among  so  many  Indian  tnUs;'  ibe  I 
dances,  lasting  several  days,  during  which  it  is  the  business  of  tke  | 
squaws  to  keep  the  bridegroom  at  a  distance  from  his  bride^amorigj 
the  Tucanas  of  South  America ;  ^  the  similar  duty  which  dcvoh«i  j 
on  the  matrons  of  the  tribe  at  Sumatran  weddings  ;^  the  raockslor*! 
mishes  at  Arab  weddings,  and  the  efforts  of  the  negresses  to  kecpiel 
bridegroom  away  from  the  camel  of  the  bride  ;*  these  are  smd^l 
more  inteUigible,  as  arising  simply  from  the  rude  ideas  and  customs  o 
savage  Ufe,  than  as  being  survivals,  artificially  preserved,  of  a  tiiDcl 
when  the  bride  was  really  fought  for  or  stolen  ;  and  if  such  cipla 
tion  is  sufficient,  should  it  not  logically  be  admitted  before  resortlDgl 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  practice  whose  very  existence  is  rather  a  I 
inference  from  such  ceremonies  than  a  cause  observable  in  adall 
operation  ? 

To  pass  to  a  third  and  quite  distinct  class  of  marriages  by  capttf^j 
in  which  the  essential  element  is  not  maidenly  bashfulness  ncxr  lalj 
rcpugance,  but  the  vohmtary  elopement  of  a  girl  with  her  lover,  ill  I 
defeat  of  a  prior  conlract  of  betrothal  The  large  part  whidlj 
questions  of  profit  and  property  play  in  savage  betrothals  can  DOtf I 
be  lost  sight  of,  in  estimating  the  causes  of  real  wife  abductioo,J 
either  within  or  without  the  tribe.  The  primary  conception  of  J 
daughter  is  a  saleable  possession,  a  source  of  profit,  to  her  daiuBl 
its  naarketings  with  other  clans  or  to  her  parents  in  their  bargains  in  1 
her  own  clan.  This  fact  alone  militates  against  the  suppositioaofj 
the  wide  prevalence  of  female  infanticide  in  primitive  communities  I 
the  prejudice  being  rather  in  favour  of  killing  the  boys  than  thegiiisj] 
not  solely  for  the  use  of  the  latter  as  slaves  and  labourers,  but  for  to  | 
price  which  even  among  Fuejians  or  Bushmen  is  payable  in  some  fonn  \ 
or  another  for  their  companionship  as  \vives.  Abiponian  motbcR  | 
spared  their  git  Is  oftener  than  their  boys,  because  their  sonswhtf  | 
grown  up  would  want  wherewithal  to  purchase  a  wife  and  so  tendW  J 
impoverish  them;  whilst  their  daughters  would  bring  them  in  m<wqf 
by  their  sale  in  that  capacity.*  To  raise  the  price  by  limiting  th*  | 
supply  w^as  the  reason  the  Guanas  of  America  preferred  to  W  I 
their  girls  alive  rather  than  their  boys.*^ 

From  this  view  of  daughters  as  saleable  commodities  coim*  i 

'  Dallon,  Beicriptwe  Etktidogy  of  Batgal^  1 6,  194,  234,  252,  3 1 9. 

*  Bales,  Naiuratisi  on  the  River  AmoMU^  382, 

*  Marsilcn,  Sumatra^  269. 

*  Denham,  Discifuerus  in  Afrtca^  i.  32-5. 

*  Dobritihofler,  iL  97. 
'  WuUke's  HeidiHthum^  1.  \%%,     *«  "Dw  Gviasvas  \tv  kcRttvkai  bcgiabeD  l^J 

Kinder  leb^digt  besomlcrs  die  MadchcB^  umditsc  stltntr  t*tid  ^cnicKtcr  mtii*^ 
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polygamy  for  the  rich,  polyandry,  or  illicit  elopement,  for  the  poor. 
Among  the  Hos  of  India  so  high  at  one  time  was  the  price  in  cattle 
placed  by  parents  on  their  daughters  that  the  large  number  of  adult 
ufimarried  girls  became  a  "  very  peculiar  feature  in  the  social  state 
of  every  considerable  village  of  the  Kohldn."  Wliat,  then,  was 
the  result?  That  **  young  men  counteracted  the  machinations  of 
avaricious  parents  against  the  course  of  tnie  love  by  forcibiy  <arry~ 
ing  off  iAt  gtri^'' ihMS  avoiding  extortion  by  running  away  with  hen 
The  parents  in  such  cases  had  to  submit  to  terms  proposed  by 
arbitrators;  but  at  last  wife-abduction  became  so  common  that  it 
could  only  be  checked  by  the  limitation  by  general  consent  of  the 
number  of  cattle  payable  at  marriage  J 

**  A  very  singular  scene  may  sometimes  be  noticed  in  the  markets 
of  Singbhoom,  A  young  man  suddenly  makes  a  pounce  on  a  girl  and 
carries  her  off  bodily,  his  friends  covering  the  retreat  (like  a  group 
from  the  picture  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines).  This  is  generally  a 
summary  method  of  surmounting  the  obstacles  that  cnul  parefits  may 
have piaeed  m  tlu  kfver^  path  \  but  though  it  is  sometimes  done  in 
anticipation  of  the  favourable  inclination  of  the  girl  herself,  and  in 
spite  of  her  struggles  and  tears,  no  disinterested  person  interferes,  and 
the  gitis,  late  companions  of  the  abducted  maiden,  often  applaud  the 
exploit."* 

In  Afghanistan  the  custom  of  wife-purchase  has  given  rise  to  the 
curious  custom  of  assessing  part  of  the  fines  in  criminal  cases  in  a 
certain  number  of  young  women  payable  in  atonement  as  wives 
to  the  plaintiff  or  to  his  relations  from  the  family  of  the  defendant. 
Thus  murder  is  or  was  expiated  by  the  payment  of  twelve 
young  women;  the  cutting  off  of  a  hand,  an  ear,  or  a  nose  by  that 
of  six;  the  breaking  of  a  tooth  by  that  of  three  j  a  wound  above 
the  forehead  by  that  of  one*  This  was  the  logical  result  of  the 
state  of  things  which  produces  wife-purchase;  but  there  was 
another.  For  in  the  country  i>arts,  where  matches  generally 
began  in  attachment,  an  enterprising  lover  might  avoid  the  obstacle 
of  parental  consent  by  a  form  of  capture,  which  had  a  legal 
saoctiony  though  it  did  not  exempt  the  captor  from  subsequent  pay- 
ment This  w^as  done  **  by  seizing  an  [opportunity  of  cutting  off  a 
lock  of  her  (the  woman's)  hair,  snatching  away  her  veil*  or  throwing 
Q.  diect  over  her,  and  proclaiming  her  his  affianced  wife."    But  the 

Eoat  common  expedient  was  an  ordinary  elopement;  though  this 
ts  held  an  outrage  to  a  family  equivalent  to  the  murder  of  one  of  its 
embers;  and  being  pursued  with  the  same  rancour,  was  often  the 
»  Dilton,  193,               •  Colonel  Dalion,  in  Tmm.  Eth,  Soc,^  vi,  27, 
m. -_^ 
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cause  of  long  and  bloody  wars  between  ihe  dans;  lor  as  thcfttgiti 
couple  were  never  refused  an  asylum,  **  the  seduction  of  a  woman 
one  Oolooss  by  a  man  of  another,  or  a  man's  eloping  with  a  girl 
his  own  Oolooss,"  was  the  commonest  cause  of  feuds  between  tW 
clans** 

Love  attachments,  in  defeat  of  parental  plxms,  lead  to  veiy 
results  in  BokJiara.     For  *'  the  daughter  of  a  Turcoman  has  a 
price ;  and  the  swain,  in  despair  of  making  a  legitimate  purchase, 
his  sweetheart,  seats  her  behind  him  on  the  same  horse,  and 
off  to  the  nearest  camp,  where  the  parties  are  united,  and 
is  impossible.     The  parents  and  relations  pursue  the  lovers,  and 
matter  is  adjusted  by  an  intermarriage  with  some  female  relaticm 
the  bridegroom,  while  he  himself  becomes  bound  to  pay  so  man] 
camels  and  horses  as  the  price  of  his  bride."  ^ 

There  is,  therefore,  evidence  to  justify  the  theory  that  the  fonsof 
capture  may  often  be  explained  as  an  attempt  to  regulate  by  bw  the 
danger  to  a  tribe  arising  from  too  frequent  elopements,  natuiaHj 
resulting  from  the  abuse  of  Ihe  parental  right  of  selling  daughtcrt. 
In  Sumatra  the  defeat  of  matrimonal  plans  by  an  elopement  with  t 
preferred  suitor  was  so  common  as  to  be  sanctioned  and  regulated  bf 
law,  being  known  as  the  system  of  marriage  by  tdart  gaJis ;  tl 
father  in  such  a  case  having  to  pay  the  fine  to  which  he  would  bit; 
been  liable  for  bestowing  his  daughter  after  engagement  to  anothtf 
suitor,  and  only  being  allowed  to  recover  her,  if  he  caught  her  ia 
immediate  pursuit.  **\\lien  the  parties,"  says  Mr,  McLennan/*  cin 
not  agree  about  the  price,  nothing  is  more  common  among  the. 
Kalmucks,  Kirghiz,  Nogais,  and  Circassians  than  to  carry  the  ladf 
off  by  actual  force  of  arms.  The  wooer  bavin  £5  once  got  the  lady  into 
his  yuri^  she  is  his  wife  by  the  law,  and  peace  is  established  by  b* 
relations  coming  to  terms  as  to  the  price/*  In  the  same  wif 
marriage  settlements  have  not  seldom  been  preceded  and  hastened 
by  elopements  in  England, 

Considering,  then,  that  the  affections  and  wishes  do  not  count  fof 
nothing  even  among  savages  ;  considering  that  among  savages,  tsm 
even  than  in  civilised  life,  marriage  is  a  question  of  property  and  flf 
means,  so  that  whilst  the  richest  members  of  a  tribe  almost  univcrsall)^ 
have  several  wives,  it  is  often  all  that  the  poorer  can  do  to  get  a  «^ 
at  all,  we  have  a  set  of  circumstances  leading  naturally  sometimes  W 
voluntary  elopement  on  the  part  of  the  girl,  ip  defeat  of  her  parents, 
sometimes  to  literal  wife-capture  by  a  man  otherwise  unable  to  ^' 
come  a  husband.     This  condition  of  things  leads  of  necessity  ^ 

*  Elphinstone,  CtiM,  L  239,  Vv,  23*       *  Bumca,  Travels  lo  BflkKoT<'««  ^V 
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polyandry  and  wife-robbery.     In  some  Australian  tribes,  owing  to 

a  disproportion  between  the  sexes,  many  men  have  to  steal  a  wife 

from  a  neighbouring  horde.     But  it  is  not  their  normal  recognized 

roode  of  marriage.     On  the  contrar)%  their  laws  on  this  subject  are 

somewhat  elaborate  ^  and  as  it  appears  that  before  that  state  of 

society  in  which  a  daughter  belongs  to  her  father  there  is  one  in 

which  she  belongs  to  her  mother,  and  perhaps  a  still  prior  state  in 

wliich  she  belongs  to  the  tribe  ;  so  from  their  birth  Australian  girls 

are  appropriated  to  certain  males  of  the  tribe^  nor  can  the  parents 

annul  the  obligation.     If  the  male  dies  the  mother  may  then  bestow 

her  daughter  on  whom  she  will,  for  by  the  death  of  her  legal  o\mer 

the  girl  becomes  to  some  extent  the  property  of  her  relations,  who 

have  certain  claims  on  her  services  for  the  procurement  of  food. 

Bui  to  the  surrender  of  a  girl  by  her  mother  the  full  consent  of  the 

whole  tribe  is  necessary;  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  **  the  young 

people,  listening  rather  to  the  dictates  of  inclination  than  those  of 

Uw,  improvise  a  marriage  by  absconding  together,"  they  incur  the 

fatal  enmity  of  the  whole  tribe.*     According  to  Bonwick,  aTasma 

I   luan  or  Australian  woman  was  never  stolen  contrary  to  her  expecta- 

I    lions  or  wishes.     Only  if  all  other  schemes  to  have  her  own  way 

I   iiiied  would  a  girl  thus  have  **  the  spear  of  the  disappointed,  the 

I  spear  of  the  guardian,  and  the  spears  of  the  tribe/*  whose  laws  were 

I  outraged.' 

I        The  conception  of  the  daughters  of  a  clan  as  its  property,  as  a 

I  source  of  contingent  wealth  to  it.  of  additional  income  in  sheep,  dogs, 

I  ^  whatever  the  medium  of  exchange,  tends  to  keep  up  in  many 

I  ^ses  that  prohibition  to  marry  in  the  same  clan  or  subdivision  of  a 

I  tribe  i*hich  is  known  as  exogamy.     Among  the  Hindu  Kafirs  it  is 

I  *iid  to  be  uncertain  why  a  man  may  not  sell  his  girls  to  his  own 

I  'ribe,  and  why  a  man  must  always  buy  his  wife  from  another;  but  it 

^  Certain  that  for  this  reason  the  more  girls  a  man  has  bom  to  him 

^«  better  he  is  pleased.^    A  Khond  father  would  distribute  among 

^c  heads  of  the  families  belonging  to  his  branch  of  a  tribe  that 

^  ^hicH  had  been  paid  on  behalf  of  a  son-in4aw  by  subscription  from 

V^^  »oti-in4aw*s  branch.     But,  supposing  a  great  inequality  of  wealth 

Huiriie  between  different  dans,  originally  united  by  profitable  inter- 

^■^triagcs,  it  might  become  more  profitable  to  sell  within  the  clan 

^^^^^  outside  it,  so  that  the  same  motives  of  interest  which,  under 

L**^tiic  eircumstances,  would  tend  to  encourage  exogamy  would  under 

r^^hers  lead  lo  the  opposite  principle,  a  rich  bridegroom  of  the  same 

^^^  Tram.  £ik,  Soe,^  \\\,  24S-51,  in  OldMd  s  AtHmj^mt  A/Aushalia,  1864. 
^^k  >  Bonwick^  65-68.  *  Latbatn,  ZVjt.  ^Mra.,  U.  159. 
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dan  being  preferable  to  a  poor  one  of  another,  whether  tk  giiol 
accrued  to  a  girrs  parents  or  her  clan.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  tlus  rasMLl 
that  a  Hindu  Kooch  incurs  a  fine  if  he  marries  a  woman  of  anothffj 
dan^  becoming  a  bondsman  till  his  wife  redeems  him*  that  is,  tilli 
pa3rs  back  to  his  clan  or  its  chief  what  the  bridegroom,  by  pa 
her,  has  alienated  from  the  use  of  the  tribe.* 

Exogamy  and  endogamy  would  thus  co-exist,  as  customs 
tribes  that  have  attained  to  a  more  or  less  complete  recognidon  i 
the  rights  of  property,  and  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  capiMe  \ 
preserving  complex  rules  of  social  organization.   Marriages,  therefor 
under  either  regime  are  matters  generally  of  friendly  settlement,  { 
ordinary  contract ;  and  where  such  arrangements  are  defeated  by  \ 
perversit)^  of  tlie  principal  parties — namdy,  the  bride  or  the 
groom-^-what  more  natural  than  the  device  of  giving  legal  sanctiotll 
an  elopement  by  settling  a  subsequent  compensation  with  the  ] 
The  problem  of  the  origin  of  exogamy  is,  however,  more  c 
That  female  infanticide  should  have  led  to  it  is  improbable,  \ 
only  from  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  practice  among  the  i 
tribes,  but  from  the  negative  instance  of  the  Todas,  a  ya\^  Indill 
hill- tribe,  who,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  their  women,  and] 
scarcity  actually  attributed  to  former  female  infanticide,  **  never  c 
tract  marriage  with  the  other  tribes,  though  li™g  together  on  i 
friendly  terms," '    Judging  a  priori^  we   should  expect  to  find  \ 
of   eariier  date  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  tribal    exclusiveness, 
strict  endogamy.     The  idea  of  the  Abors  that  marriage  out  of  t 
clan  is  a  sin  only  to  be  washed  out  by  sacrifice — a  sin  so  great  as  10 
cause  war  among  the  elements,  and  even  obscuration  of  the  sun  ^nfl 
moon — has  a  more  archaic  appearance  than  the  contrary  principle i 
and  the  confinement  of  marriages  to  a  few  families  of  known  p»inw 
of  descent  is  characteristic  of  some  of  the   lowest  Hindu  c 
The   prejudice  against  foreign  women   is   so   strong  that  rh 
often  a  tendency  to  regard  female  prisoners  of  war  as  merely  sli^ts, 
as  not  of  the  same  rank  with  the  real  wives  of  the  captors.    Thus, 
"  though  the  diflferent  tribes  of  the  Aht  nation  are  frequently  it  «^ 
vrith  one  another,  women  are  not  captured  from  other  tribes  fttf 
marriage*  but  only  to  be  kept  as  slaves.     The  idea  of  slaver)'  coo- 
nected  with  capture  is  so  common  that  a  free-born  Aht  would  hesitate 
to  marry  a  woman  taken  in  war,  whatever  her  rank  had  been  in  bef 
own  tribe."  *    The  Caribs,  too,  if  they  kept  female  prisoners  as  wivci 

'  Latham,  Disc,  Ethn.^  u  96, 
'  ytmrnal  0/ Anthropology  Quly  1^70^  ^3^;  Tram.  Eih.  Soc,^  vii.  3j6,  ^ 
9  Bmhmm,  Trawls,  u  251,  273*  3^^t  iS^>  '^'^^v  .  vX.  icsci. 
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lys  T^;arded  them  as  slaves,  as  standing  on  a  lower  level  than 

Iqjitimate  wives.' 

Ezpgamy  is  therefore  perhaps  most  easily  explicable  as  simply  the 

ion  of  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  confining  marriages  to  the 

idants  of  the  same  stock  ;  in  other  words,  as  a  developed  form 

C  endogamy,  springing  naturally  out  of  the  growth  of  a  family  and 

■^'occnpation  of  wider  territory,  and  confirmed   by  the  nece-ssity 

maintaining  tribal  unity  against  hostile  neighbouring  people.     It 

^-."^ffcidd  thus  result  fix)m  motives  of  common  expediency  working  on 

Imh  Original  instinct  for  the  maintenance  of  kinship.     Exogamy,  as 

^M^guds  the  subdivisions  of  a  tribe,  is  endogamy  as  regards  the  tribe 

~"*^"  tending  in  fact,  whether  adopted  for  that  purpose  or  not,  to 

tribal   unity  and   to    check  an   indefinite  divergency'  of 

and  dialects.    Thus,  where  a  Hindu  caste  or  tribe  is  com- 

of  several  Gotrams,  no  person    of  whom  may  marry  an 

^EUtvidual  of  the  same  Gotram,  it  is  evident  that  the  unity  of  the 

is  thereby  sustained  by  the  exogamy  of  its  constituent  sub- 

ions. 

This  fact  is  clearly  marked  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  account  of  the 

!Alinkeet  and  of  the  Kutchin  Indians.^  The  Thlinkeets  are  nation- 
divided  into  two  great  clans,  under  the  totems  of  the  Wolf  and 
Raven,  and  these  two  are  again  subdivided  into  numerous  sub- 
^  In  this  clanship  $ome  singular  social  facts  present  them- 
•dves.  People  are  at  once  thrust  widely  apart  and  yet  drawn 
^gether.  Tribes  of  the  same  clan  may  not  war  on  each  other,  but 
•t  the  same  time  members  of  the  same  clan  may  not  marry  each 
^Jfllcr.  Thus  the  young  Wolf  warrior  must  seek  his  mate  among  the 
livens.  ....  Obviously  this  singular  social  fancy  tends  greatly  to 
HlBp  the  various  tribes  of  the  nation  at  peace."  The  Kutchins,  again, 
''e  divided  into  three  castes,  resident  in  different  territories,  no  two 
Prions  of  the  same  caste  being  allowed  to  marry.  "  This  system 
^^peiates  strongly  against  war  between  the  tribes,  as  in  war  it  is  caste 
Against  caste,  not  tribe  against  tribe.  As  the  father  is  never  of  the 
•iiae  caste  as  his  son,  who  receives  clanship  from  the  mother,  there 
^^  never  be  international  war  without  ranging  fathers  and  sons 
Against  each  other."  Among  the  Khonds,  who  punished  intermar- 
riage betwaen  persons  of  the  same  tribe  with  death,  the  interven- 
tion of  the  women  was  always  essential  to  peace,  as  they  were  neutral 
^twccn  the  tribe  of  their  fathers  and  those  of  their  husbands.' 

But,  whether  this  beneficial  result  was  the  motive  or  only  an 

•  Rochdbrt,  Lts  lies  An/ilies,  $45-      '  Bancroft,  Amative  Kaces^  i.  109,  1^2. 
'  Macphcrson,  65. 
Z  2 
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jcridcnt  of  csogamy^  it  seems  ceitain  thai  wberevcr  it  ewts  ii  raajr 
I  be  amaljrsed  into  a  prohdntxm  to  many  within  the  divi&ioos  of  t 
^lailger  groups  ^^  faugcr  gnmp   betog    conscioasly    recognised  &s 
Diliiig  the  divcigient  ^milies  by  resemblance  of  dialect*  commofi 
\  politiifal  |]e%  or  a  tnditional  common  descent     The  Kalin 
instaacet  call  tbemsdvcs  '*  the  peculiar  people/*  or  **  the  four 
and  anj  danger  of  tbeir  natkaial  dissolution  is  obviously  dimii 
by  the  rexy  hxx  of  the  exogamy  of  their  four  clans.    The  Ci: 
*  whose  constituent  brotherhoods  are  exagamous,  by  the  occasii 
[  Mymhlies  of  the  brotherhoods  for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  show  i 
I  coQsdoiisness  of  their  political  unicy^  which  by  the  exogamy  of  the 
brotherhoods  they  help  to  maintain.    The  Hindu  castes  maiDtiiii 
Ithcir  mutual  exdosiveness  by  the  very  fact  of  compelling  all  the^ 
[coQsticuent  families  to  intermingle  in  marriage,  and  so  preventing 
[mi^  one  of  them  dissoKing  the  common  relationship  by  absolute 
Iseparation  or  independent  growth.    So  that  exogamy  rather  sustains 
(than  prevents  a  system  of  marriages  within  the  same  stock,  and  is  v 
mark  of  a  higher  conception  of  social  organisation,  the  prodtict 
comparatively  advanced  state  of  thought,  when  people  have  I« 
[to  classify  themselves  with  respect  to  their  neighbours,  when 
iBod  personal  property  is  well  established,  and  when,  consequently, 
marriages  bet\i  een  the  groups  can  be  effected  by  purchase  better  tlum 
by  violence. 

South  Australia  supplies  a  t>^ical  illustration  of  the  confusion 
relating  to  intertnbal  marriages  w^hich  arises  from  the  vague  tu^ 
of  the  w*ord  tribe.  For  whenever  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
\  the  word  clan  should  stand  for  tiie  w*ord  tribe,  it  is  probable  tkit  the 
exogamy  predicated  of  the  tribe  only  prevails  between  its  constitudU 
elements;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  only  extended  endogamy.  Thas» 
Collins,  describing  wnfe-capture  in  New  South  Wales,  says  that  "it is 
believed  "  the  women  so  taken  are  always  selected  from  women  of  a 
different  tribe  from  that  of  the  males,  and  from  one  with  whoca  titty 
are  at  enmity  ;  that  as  wives  **  they  arc  incorporated  into  the  tnbcs 
to  which  their  husbands  belong,  and  but  seldona  quit  them  for  othcfs* 
But  he  uses  tribe  as  convertible  with  lamily,  as  when  he  speaks  rf 
the  natives  near  Port  Jackson  being  distributed  into  ^---^  --'^ 
under  the  government  of  its  own  bead,  and  deriving  ; 
its  place  of  residence.*  But  the  statements  of  Captain  Huatcf»* 
previous  writer,  that  the  natives  are  associated  **  in  tribei  of  tWPJf 
families  together,"  living  apparently  witliout  a  fixed  residence;  th*> 
**  tl  e  tribe  takes  its  name  from  tlic  place  of  their  general  rcsidwr." 
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nd  that  the  different  families  wander  in  different  directions  for  food, 
nt  unite  on  occasion  of  disputes  with  another  tribe,  make  it  still  more 
nibable  that  when  Collins  spoke  of  different  tribes  he  meant  merely 
SieRnt  families,  or  groups,  which  with  all  their  separate  wanderings 
vited  sometimes  in  cases  of  common  danger.  And  when  Captain 
Hsnter  himself  says  that  "  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  most 
of  thdr  wives  are  taken  by  force  from  the  tribes  with  whom  they 
int  at  variance,  as  the  females  bear  no  proportion  to  the  males,"  we 
lUBi  take  it  that  by  tribes  he  means  families,  and  families  who 
leoognise  their  community  of  blood  when  a  really  different  tribe 
invokes  their  hostility  by  assembling  as  a  tribe  themselves.'  Mr. 
Stinbridge,  who  spent  eighteen  years  in  the  wilds  of  Victoria,  corrobo- 
attesthis  view;  for,  according  to  him,  each  tribe  has  its  own  boundaries. 
Hie  land  of  which  is  parcelled  out  amongst  families  and  carefully 
tnnsmitted  by  direct  descent ;  these  boundaries  being  so  sacredly 
naintained  that  the  member  of  no  one  family  Avill  venture  on  the 
luds  of  a  neighboiuing  one  without  invitation.  The  several  families 
(or  tribes)  imite  for  mutual  purposes  under  a  chief  The  women  often 
■iny  into  distant  tribes;  they  are  generally  betrothed  in  their  infancy, 
botif  they  grow  up  unbetrothed  the  father's  consent  must  be  solicited; 
KBiighim,  the  brother's;  then  the  uncle's;  and  last  of  all  that  of  a 
council  or  a  chief  of  a  tribe. ^  That  force  was  ever  the  normal  method 
bjr  which  marriages  were  effected  in  Australia  is  disproved  by  the  case 
footed  by  Captain  Hunter  himself  of  the  native  captive  girl,  who, 
after  living  among  the  colonists  for  some  time,  expressed  a  desire  to 
JO  away  and  be  married  to  a  young  native  of  her  acquaintance; 
•Ibeit  that  she  left  him  after  three  days,  returning  sadly  beaten  and 
Wous  of  the  other  wife.' 

Quite  distinct,  again,  either  from  the  real  or  pretended  reluctance 
of  a  savage  girl  to  become  a  bride,  or  from  the  custom  of  forcing  an 
«wricious  parent  to  a  settlement  by  the  shorter  process  of  taking  first 
ttd  paying  afterwards,  is  the  custom  of  stealing  women  from  the  same 
W  a  neighbouring  clan. 

That  polygamy  and  wife-purchase  and  artificial  tribal  regulations 
^  lead  to  such  a  result  cannot  be  denied;  but  that  it  is  anywhere 
^S)rstem,  sustained  by  prejudices,  whencesoever  derived,  is  completely 
unrarranted  by  evidence.  The  Coinmen  of  Patagonia,  who  made 
«nual  inroads  on  the  Tekeenica  tribe,  killing  the  men  and  carrying 
iff  not  only  women  but  children,  dogs,  arrows,  spears,  and  canoes, 

*  Hunter  (1790),  Voyage  to  New  South  WaleSy  62,  494. 

*  Tram.  Eth.  Sm-.,  i.  287-8,  and  compare  Sir  G.  Grey,  Travtls^  6*c,/\\,  liv 
'Hunter,  466,  479. 
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seem  to  have  been  actuated  ratlier  by  the  ordinaiy  motives  of  fne- 
booters  (by  such  motives,  for  instance,  as  induced  otir  early  cowidt 
settlers  in  Tasmania  to  set  off  wth  their  bullock-chains  to  make 
captives  of  the  native  women  ^)  than  by  any  scruples  of  maqsn 
relations  at  home,  Carib  wives  taken  in  war  were  acooooBei 
slaves  \  and  so  far  were  the  Caribs  from  being  depends  iji 
aggression  for  their  wives,  that  before  tlieir  customs  were  modified 
by  acquaintance   with   the   Christians   their   only   legitimate  wwcs 

I  were  their  cousins.  ^  If  a  man  had  no  cousin  to  insny»  Of 
put  off  doing  so  till  it  was  too  late,  he  might  then  marry  soone 
non- relative,  if  her  parents  allowed.  At  the  festival  that  foUowd 
a  successful  war  the  parents  vied  with  one  another  in  oiering 
their  daughters  as  wives  to  those  who  were   praised  by  their  cap* 

'  tains  as  having  fought  with  bravery.  The  Caribs  of  the  coDtiueot 
differed  from  those  of  the  islands  in  that  men  and  women  spoke  the 
same  language,  not  having  corrupted  their  native  tongue,  by  mairiajC 
with  foreign  women.^  And,  according  to  Humboldt,  the  language  of 
the  Caribs  of  the  continent  was  the  same,  from  the  source  of  the  Rio 
Branco  to  the  steppes  of  Cumana;  and  the  pride  of  race  whidi  W 
them  to  withdraw  from  every  other  people,  and  was  the  cause  of  ih« 
failure  of  all  missionar)^  efforts  that  tried  to  combine  them  with 
villages  containing  people  of  another  nation  and  speaking  another 
idiom,  would  surely  have  militated  against  making  exogiDiy  * 
preliminary  condition  of  matrimony,  *  Humboldt,  indeed,  says  tkt 
polygamy  was  more  extensively  practised  by  the  Caribs  and  otbtf 
nations  that  "  preserved  the  custom  of  carrying  off  young  girls  to 
the  neighbouring  tribe ;  ^'  but  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  previoaJ 
accounts  of  the  people  to  suppose  these  w^ere  their  only  wives,  sudi  2 
supplement  to  domestic  felicity  being  everywhere  the  common  Ttw'ari, 
tliough  seldom  the  chief  object,  of  successful  wan  The  curious 
difference  in  the  language  of  the  men  and  of  the  women  founds* 
exist  among  the  Caribs  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago,  and  attributed 
by  tradidon  to  the  conquest  of  a  former  people  on  the  islands,  whose 

•  Bon  wick,  Daily  Life  of  the  Tasmania  ns^  6o. 
I        "  Lis  lies  Antilles^  545.     **  lis  ne  prcnaient  pour  femmes  li^times  que  k"** 
cousines,  qui  leur  tJloyeiit  af|uises  tie  droit  nalural."     Compare  Burckhardt's  AW* 
0n  ike  EedtHtinSf  64 :     *^  A  man  hau*  an  exclusive  right  to  the  hand  of  his  odOiiAi 
not  ihat  he  was  obliged  to  marry  her,  but  without  his  consent  she  cotdd  nutfiy  ^ 
one  else/' 

*  IbiJ^^  460.  *•  II  est  h.  remarquer  que  les  Caraibcs  du  continent,  honuB*^ 
femmes,  parlcnt  un  mtrme  langage,  n^ayant  point  corrumpu  leur  tongue  BAtttld* 
par  dts  manages  avec  ties  femmes  etrangcres,''     (168 J.) 

*  ilamboJdtf  pergonal  narraiWc,  vl.  40-4^* 
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iquerors  appropriated,  has  been  rather  exaggerated,  for 
$8  words  and  phrases  employed  by  both  sexes,  in  only 
Terence  marked  between  the  language  of  the  men  and 
omen.  The  origin  of  the  difference  may  be  doubted,  as 
Iso  words  and  phrases  used  by  the  old  men  of  the  people 
unger  ones  might  not  use;  and  there  was  a  war-dialect  of 
r  women,  girls,  or  boys  had  any  knowledge.*  But  pro- 
ference  arose  from  a  custom  similar  to  that  of  the  Zulus, 
5  it  unlawful  for  a  woman  to  use  any  word  containing 
her  father-in-law's  name  or  of  the  names  of  her  husband's 
IS.  "  Whenever  the  emphatic  syllable  of  either  of  their 
s  occurs  in  any  other  word,  she  must  avoid  it,  by  either 
an  entirely  new  word,  or  at  least  another  syllable  in  its 
ce  this  custom  has  givm  rise  to  an  almost  distinct  language 
fomenJ^  ^  In  consequence  of  this  Hlonipa  custom,  ac- 
lother  witness,  "  the  language  at  this  present  time  almost 
Phenomenon  of  a  double  oneP  ^  That  the  Caribs  had  the 
tte  of  reserve  between  parents  and  children-in-law,* 
t  improbable  that  the  reserve  extended  itself  to  their 
i  thus  produced  the  same  phenomenon  that  we  find  in 

me  way  other  cases  of  wife-capture  appear  simply  in  the 
ige  lawlessness,  which  may  have  been  more  common 
J  primitive  tribes  than  it  is  in  their  nearest  modem 
es;  but  which,  if  it  ever  was  widely  prevalent,  is  most 
lave  been  perpetuated  in  symbol,  by  a  form  of  capture, 
orm  is  easily  explicable  on  other  grounds,  such  as  have 
:ed,  we  have  a  reason  the  less  for  supposing  in  the  past 
lings  which  would  exclude  from  the  relations  between 
lale  the  happy  influence  of  that  mutual  affection  which 
Dwn  not  to  have  been  entirely  absent  even  among, 
rudest  of  our  species,  the  aborigines  of  Australia  or  the 
Ceylon,  and  which  is  certainly  disseminated  more  or  less 
ie  the  human  race,  through  a  large  part  of  the  animal 

ably  impossible  to  resuscitate  in  imagination  a  picture 
times.  It  is  )^ith  the  lower  societies  of  the  world  as 
r  animal  organisms :  the  more  they  are  studied  the  more 

er  on  Carib  language  in  Lis  Iks  AntilUs^  449,  and  collection  of 
liose  used  exclusively  by  either  sex  are  marked  with  an  H  and  F 
nmes). 

*  Maclean,  g$,         '  Leslie,  177. 
*  Du  Tertre,  IlisL  GJti,  des  AntUUs,  378. 
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wonderful    is  the   complexity   of    structure  they  unfold.     Tnbal 
and  subtribal  divisions  of  communities,  tribal  and  subtribal  divi- 
sions of  territoty,  strong  distinctions  of  rank,  stringent  rules  of  ctt- 
quette,  are  found  on  all  sides  to  characterise  populations  in  other 
circumstances  of   life  scarcely  less   rude  than   the  brute  crtatioQ. 
around  them.     The  first  beginnings  of  social  evolution  are  lost,  nof] 
can  they   be  observed   in   any  known  races  that  appear  to 
advanced  the  least  distance  from  the  starting-point  of  progress.    But' 
as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  external  conditions  of 
primitive  man  were  ever  very  different  from  those  of  existing  tribes; 
that  those,  for  instance,  of  the  shell-mound  builders  or  the  ca:v^ 
dwellers  differed  widely  from  those  of  existing  Ahts  or  Bushmen, 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  believing  that  the  earliest  hui 
denizens  of  the  globe  were  endowed  with  the   same  rudini<;nts 
feelings   that    prevail    among    them,   and    that   these   should  Iw 
quickly  given  rise  to  similar  social  institutions.     That  Greeb 
Egyptians,  Chinese   and    Hindus    had  legends  ascribing  marriige 
to  the  invention  of  a  particular  legislator,  tliereby  implying  there 
was  a  time  when  marriage  was  not,  no  more  proves  that  there  was 
ever  a  time  when  some  sort  of  marriage  was  unrecogniied  than 
the  many  legends  of  the  origin  of  fire  prove  that  mankind  w< 
ever  destitute   of   the   blessing  of   its  warmth.      A   minimum 
reflection  on  the  subject  would  produce  the  legend^  just  as  refleo 
tions  on  the  world's  origin  have  produced  countless  legends  of  it* 
creation,  of  a  time  when  it  too  was  non-existent     It  will  be  found* 
wherever  any  known  savage  tribe  really  practises  no  wedding  cui 
that  the  fact  of  the  marriage  is  distinctly  recognised,  either  by 
raent  in  kind  or  labour  by  the  bridegroom  or  by  some  syml 
act  notifying  the  union  to  all  fellow  tribesmen.     The  Veddobs, 
instance,  according  to  Tennant,  used  no  marriage  rites;  but  on 
day  of  marriage  the  husband  received  from  his  bride  a  cord  twisted 
by  herself,  which  he  had  to  wear  round  his  waist  till  his  death, 
symbol  of  the  lastingness  of  the  union  between  them.     The  Khi 
of  India^  who  have  no  word  for  marriage  in  their  lai^uage, 
public  recognition  to  the  fact  by  certain  rites  and  festivities, 
gous  to  those  in  vogue  in  neighbouring  tribes.    The  Co: 
Brazil  have  no  marriage  solemnity^  but  the  suitor  presents  the 
parents  witlj  fruit  or  game,  as  a  tacit  civ-       i          ^ 
the  chase.     Such  a  tacit  expression  of  \n 
good  care  of  his  wife  is  a  common  symbolical  act  among 
even  the  rudest;  whilst  tlie  fact  that  for  the  marri    *  - :  i-  ^. 
there  will  be  a  union  uf  life  and  fortune  is  ii 


[an 
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custom,  of  no  doubtful  meaning,  as  by  the  eating  of  a  cake 
or  by  the  Dyak  custom  of  making  the  married  couple  sit 
on  two  bars  of  iron,  *'  to  intimate  the  wish  of  the  by- 
that  blessings  as  lasting  and  health  as  vigorous  as  that 
y  attend  the  pair." 

symbolical  acts  like  these — and  they  might  be  multiplied 
dy — ^presuppose  an  advanced  state  of  thought  and  feeling; 
e  they  are  common  wherever  the  pretence  of  capture  is 
that  pretence  may  well  be  symbolical  too;  but  symbolical, 
I  earlier  system  of  marriage,  but  of  a  conventional  regard  for 
iners.  Wherever  the  pretence  of  capture  exists,  it  exists  amid 
is  of  life  so  far  removed  from  what  might  naturally  be  con- 
the  most  archaic,  that  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  attribute  the 
reluctance  of  the  bride  and  the  resistance  of  her  relations 
igs  to  such  feelings  as  have  been  proved  to  prevail  upon 
isions,  and  so  to  consider  the  bride's  behaviour  as  some- 
te  imconnected  with  the  lawless  practice  of  wife-abduction, 
e  which  undoubtedly  prevails  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
orld  (chiefly  in  consequence  of  arfcificial  social  arrange- 
rhich  may  have  prevailed  to  a  still  greater  extent  when  men 
he  caves  of  P^rigord  or  upon  former  continents,  but  which 
redible  should  ever  have  survived  by  transmission  as  a 
IS  a  custom  worthy  of  religious  preservation. 

J.    A.    FARRER. 
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QUEENSLAND  RAMBLE  AND 
GOSSIP. 


TO  confess  truly  at  ooce,  I  want  to  try  a  new  breech-loada 
Hitherto  a  muzzle-loader — and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  iH 
under  some  circumstances,  there  is  anything  better  than  thatfonnof 
fowling-piece — has  been  sufticient  for  my  modest  requirements  asi 
giimier,  for  in  the  old  country  what  time  I  could  spare  away  from  the 
journalistic  grindstone  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  St.  Izaak,  and,  through 
him,  ofifered  to  the  incomparable  English  meadows,  valleys,  and 
streams.  But,  as  in  a  preceding  paper  1  have  endeavoured  to  shot, 
in  sub-tropical  Australia  the  angler's  occupation  is  almost  gone.  The 
sporting  instincts,  however,  like  certain  diseases — I  had  well-nigh 
written  like  other  diseases — if  driven  in,  breaks  out  in  another  plicfc 
And  next  to  the  rod  comes  the  gun. 

Long  habit  is  so  strong  upon  some  of  us  that,  to  ramble  with  any- 
thing like  pleasure,  we  require  something  other  than  a  walking*stid 
in  our  hand*  It  may  be  a  murderous  instinct,  but  tho-e  it  is,  M 
for  myself,  I  choose  without  any  hypocritical  pretences  to  follow  it 
Therefore  is  the  ancient  muzzle-loader  laid  upon  the  shelf  of  tbit 
peculiarly  Colonial  institution,  the  general  auction-room,  and  in  iB 
stead  reigns  an  innocent-looking  Central  Fire^  warranted  to  kill  in  tine 
most  ugly  manner.  Yet  there  are  excuses  to  be  offered  to  conscience- 
to  wit,  a  desire  to  collect  specimens  of  the  birds  of  the  country  aod 
the  skins  of  its  beasts  for  good  friends  at  the  other  end  of  the  irofM, 
and  a  determination  to  learn  the  ways  of  both  bird  and  beast*  Need 
it  be  said  that  such  an  object  can  best  be  achieved  by  calling  upon 
these  wild  creatures  at  their  own  homes,  and,  to  be  plain,  making  il 
a  regular  matter  of  hunt  and  kill  ? 

So,  upon  this  understanding,  let  us  set  forth  on  our  ramble.  ^ 
is  early  spring,  and  the  morning  deliciously  fresh,  A  QueensUiK* 
winter  is  the  very  perfection  of  climate  ;  clear,  cool  nights,  and  days 
of  Italian  sky,  with  heat  never  exceeding  that  of  an  English  Jun^ 
It  is  surely  something  that  week  after  week^  month  after  month, yo** 
may  be  CGrtaiQ  of  glad  sunshme  and  pure  ^V\^^,    TVv^  ^imos^heie  i« 
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f,  as  our  footsteps,  on  this  September  morning,  disturb  the 
bopions  dew  upon  the  brown,  perished  grass.  The  goats  are  snatching 
iLfiBBdul  joy  amongst  the  flower  beds  and  fruit  gardens  of  such  careless 
ritJTens  as  last  night  neglected  to  fasten  the  wicket  or  put  up  the  slip 
Bail  in  the  hardwood  fence,  knowing  well  the  punishment  that  awaits 
dmn  should  the  injured  proprietor  discover  them  in  the  act  of  depre- 
dation. Cocks  are  crowing  all  over  the  city,  and  fh>m  all  the  hilly 
■uburbs  recently-roused  dogs  respond  in  eloquent  howl.  Up,  swift 
wodA  magnificent,  comes  the  sun  over  the  sleeping  city,  its  broad  river, 
ilBipabKc  buildings  and  wharves. 

:.  Anceps  is  a  capital  companion  for  a  ramble,  for  he  permits  you 

to  be.  sarcastic  and  jocular  at  his  expense  and  never  pays  back  in 

Imd  f  is  a  naturalist  to  the  core,  theoretical  and  practical ;  has  the 

Ng  heart  of  a  true  sportsman,  and  the  skill  that  gained  him  the  repu- 

.litkm  of  an  eye-wiper  at  Hendon  and  Hurlingham ;  and  is  sufHciently 

.a^^new  chum  "  not  to  have  lost  his  home  loves  and  recollections. 

-'    Smartly  we  step  out  and  breast  the  hill  from  which  Brisbane,  and 

-fte  liver  running  throu^  its  midst,  lie  in  panoramic  show  below  us, 

the  mountain  ridges  beyond  shaking  off  the  morning  haze,  until  the 

faest  trees  catch  their  first  light  and  shade.     I  draw  my  companion's 

attention  to  the  famished  cattle  by  the  wayside,  and  remark  upon 

the  niin  which  the  long  drought  must  entail,  not  only  upon  the  small 

dairy  farmers,  but  upon  big  squatters  whose  losses  in  one  year  will  be 

itckoned  by  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds.     He  only  grunts  a  re- 

S»nsc   We  pass  a  ropewalk,  the  operations  of  which  are  clogged  by 

the  absurd  tariffs  which  vex  and  harass  all  Colonial  trade.    He  looks 

on  the  other  side,  with  a  far-off  gaze. 

"What  would  I  give,"  he  says,  "to  be  with  the  dear  old  dad 
tonky?  I  would  wager  something  he  is  out  amongst  the  turnips 
^^sHnsDg  good  account  with  the  birds,  and  with  dogs  at  heel  obedient 
^Dd  faithful  to  death.  Ah  !  Don't  fire.  You  mustn't  shoot  within 
fhe  municipality." 

The  warning  comes  too  late.  I  have  tried  the  new  breech- 
'^^dei^-a  flying  shot  at  forty  yards,  and  a  useless  leatherhead  as  the 
"^solt  I  wanted  a  leatherhead.  For  days  he  an  d  his  kin  have  aroused 
"Oy  curiosity  and  interest  In  the  Botanical  Gardens  the  Grtviliea,  or 
^iUcy  oak,  has  been  in  blossom,  very  gay  against  the  dark  tropical  and 
•'^htropical  foliage  of  other  trees,  and  with  its  flat  masses  of  orange 
^^pletely  hiding  the  branches,  which  as  yet  are  bare  of  leaves.  To 
^hese  honey-laden  stores  the  leatherheads  gathered,  feeding,  romping, 
Siting,  fighting,  and  more  talkative  than  the  legislators  whose  Parlia- 
^*OBt  House  is  within  earshot  of  the  scene.    There  Vs  \\l\Xe  ^otk% 
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amongst  these  feathered  feasters,  but  great  uproar.  For  a 
am  deceived  into  fancying  they  are  the  familiar  jackdaw  of 
country',  though  well  aware  that  the  homely  music  of  that 
bird  is  never  heard  in  tliese  parts.  But  I  soon  discover  that 
iherhead  is,  in  the  matter  of  vocal  powers,  a  very  versatile  gei 
chuckles,  crows,  chatters,  whistles,  and  quacks  in  the  quaintest  manner, 
always  loud,  abrupt,  and  jolly.  Hence  I  mark  him  for  my  ownis 
soon  as  opportunity  offers. 

The  Leather/uad^  now  that  I  pick  him  up,  lums  out  to  be  a 
singular  bird  in  appearance  as  well  as  habit.  He  has  been  rifling  m 
adjacent  garden.  His  long,  sharply-curved,  and  (coosideriiig  Ac 
bird  is  no  bigger  than  a  iieldlare)  large  beak  and  slender,  fcadieff 
tongue  proclaim  him  a  honey-eater,  though  the  leathery  skin^  instad 
of  feathers,  covering  the  head  and  neck  gives  him  the  disagreealik 
appearance  of  the  vulture  brood.  This  skin  is  generally  a  dirty  bb 
but  ray  specimen  is  a  rarer  description,  the  colour  being  a  pale  Wi 
Round  the  bottom  of  the  neck  lies  a  collaret  of  fine  hackle« ; 
general  plumage  is  a  shabby  olive-broi^Ti,  with  dingy  white  under- 
neath ;  there  are  black  markings  on  the  wings,  and  he  has  a  white- 
tipped  tail.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  bald-headed  friar,  but  he  is  a 
friar  with  a  knobby  excrescence  on  the  top  of  his  baldness,  and  be 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most  plebeian  of  the  h^ 
birds.  I 

On  yonder  post  and  rails,  close  to  the  road,  is  a  bird  equalM 
iamiliar,  but  more  popular,  generally  knoA\Ti  as  the  Laugking  Jadam 
and  scientifically  as  the  Dacdo  Gigas.  Everybody  who  writes  abow 
Australia  has  something  to  say  of  this  bird,  and  the  friendly  regard  ii| 
which  he  is  held.  The  fox-hunter  (knowing  probably  that  he  is  aa 
unmarketable  commodity)  grants  him  lease  of  life;  and  so  far  haii 
even  I  respected  the  sentiment  that  I  am  content  to  exclude  lilj 
from  my  list  of  specimens  unless  I  can  secure  him  alive  On  t4 
whole,  however,  I  would  rather  kill  him  outright  than  reduce  him  M 
the  sorry%  draggletail  plight  in  which  he  appears  when  caged*  He  9 
a  snake-killer,  and  that  is  perhaps  the  secret  of  his  immunity^  Vdl 
believe  he  is  sometimes  a  rogue  amongst  chickens  and  eggs»  and  V 
that  extent,  like  some  other  folks  both  in  his  sphere  of  life  ^  t''^ 
enjoys  an  undeserved  reputation.  The  confidence  he  places  9 
humanity  helps  also  to  protect  him.  Observe  the  coraical.|o<i^ 
fellow  a  dozen  yards  off.  His  wise  old  head  is  screwed  knowiPfl| 
on  one  side  ;  his  eye,  half  closed,  suggests  a  familiar  wink ',  iltdM 
stolid  demeanour  and  large  head  fathomless  wisdom.  As  if  belflfl 
we  are  making  him  the  subject  of  our  crittdsmi  he  at  length  ^^| 
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;  from  the  fence  and  perches  not  many  3rards  farther  afield  in  a 
1  gam  tree.  He  appears  to  have  a  fondness  for  a  nice,  dead, 
-^dtows-looking  gum  tree,  and  both  bird  and  tree  become  more 
i  by  close  association.  Some  people  pretend  to  discover  joyous- 
\  in  his  so-called  laugh.  To  me  there  has  always  seemed  to  be  a 
;  touch  of  the  diabolical  in  the  peal  which  he  sends  echoing 
^rangh  the  lonely  bush,  as  if  the  unquiet  spirit  of  one  of  the 
smderous  bushrangers  that  used  to  trouble  the  land  had  entered 
iilD  the  bird,  prompting  it  at  day-dawn  to  arouse  the  sleeper  from 
Vi  repose,  either  to  warn  him  to  be  wary  or  to  chuckle  over  his 
^nnoiching  doom. 

Crossing  a  bridge  over  an  arm  of  the  river  ("  creek  "  it  is  called 
in  die  Colonies),  we  pause  to  survey  the  scene,  wondering  mean- 
iriaie  what  sort  of  a  season  it  has  been  on  the  far-off  salmon  and 
feoot  fisheries  we  knew  so  well,  and  whether  the  pike  and  barbel 
tting  in  the  Thames  and  Lea  have  been  good ;  recalling  the  swims 
od  stations  we  in  common  have  frequented,  and  wishing  for  just 
etc  day  more  upon  them.  The  river  is  alive  with  mullet.  Heavy 
U  of  four  and  six  pounds  spring  high  out  of  the  water  again  and 
again,  and  generally  either  across  or  against  the  tide.  Lower  down, 
t  few  fishermen  get  a  living  by  catching  them,  but  the  difficulty 
eq)erienced  in  bringing  fish  fresh  to  market  seems  fatal  to  the 
establishment  of  a  fish  market  in  Brisbane.  Its  fish  supply  should  be 
most  abundant ;  it  is  the  most  contemptible.  Nobody,  as  yet,  seems 
to  have  learned  how  to  capture  these  fine  sea  mullet  with  hook  and 
Hnc ;  but  they  must  have  their  weakness,  if  only  one  could  find  out 
that  it  is. 

The  sun,  fairly  risen,  mounts  at  once  into  the  sky,  and  compels 
OS  to  moderate  our  pace.  To  the  left  there  is  a  hedge  of  feathery- 
Miaged  acacia,  whose  yellow  flowers  are  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  pale 
green  leaves.  The  dairyman's  fence  opposite  displays  a  coping, 
*  hundred  yards  long,  of  pretty  bunch  roses—a  small  Chinese 
variety  that  bears  profusely  for  a  little  while,  but  which,  in  common 
^  most  of  the  English  flowers  out  here,  falls  to  pieces  as  soon  as 
it  has  opened  into  bloom.  Fragrant  white  blossoms  appear  amidst 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  orange  trees ;  the  young  bananas  are  shooting 
'Vwards  their  long  fair  leaves,  to  be  split  into  ribbons  by  the  first 
testeriy  gale.  John  Chinaman,  hard  by,  is  watering  his  garden  with 
*qmet  perseverance  that  no  European  colonists  bring  to  bear  upon 
fe  cultivation  of  vegetables.  There  he  goes  to  the  water-hole,  with 
^  kerosine  tins  suspended  from  a  slender  bamboo  pole  over  his 
Aoaldp';  and  if  be  knew  it  wpuld  pour  with  rain  d^ra^  \\v^  xv^-nA, 
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hour,  he  would  plod  on  with  his  watering  uodl  the  downfall  bcgil 
The  English  dairyman,  giving  us  "  Good  day  "  over  the  fence,  tdlsfl 
that  three  more  of  his  herd  have  been  found  dead  in  the  swamp,  im 
which,  having  been  bogged  in  their  painful  efforts  to  find  waiet,  th^ 
are  unable  to  rise  evermore. 

Soon  we  turn  into  what  the  early  settlers  named  busk  Itii 
misnomer*  Tbe  Australian  bush  is  forest,  sometioies  close,  oftlfll 
open,  and  always  peopled  with  the  Eucalypti— white  gum,  blue pni 
blood  wood,  iron  bark,  stringy  bark,  and  other  large  and  useftil  tred 
Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  English  idea  of  bush  than  counM 
covered  with  these  trees,  for  there  is  no  undergrowth,  and  the  foliagd 
of  the  gum  tree  is  probably  the  most  miserably  scanty  and  sombwl 
of  any  in  wide  creation.  The  small  pointed  leaves  are  few  and  dull 
coloured,  and  they  complete  their  offences  by  drooping  downward! 
presenting  nothing  but  their  sharp  straight  edges  to  the  sun.  Lest  thi 
entire  economy  of  the  tree  should  not  be  in  harmony,  Nature  bai 
earned  her  unfriendlmess  even  further,  by  making  the  tnink  smooti^ 
glazed,  and  tall,  and  has  furnished  it  with  a  wretched  head  of  unpioi 
turesque  branches  that  do  not  break  out  within  fifty  feet  or  moil 
from  the  ground.  At  times  of  the  year  when  the  gum  tree  sheds  it 
bark  (its  leaves  remaining  all  the  year  round)  the  trunks  resemble  I 
vast  assortment  of  smooth  round  whitewashed  posts — no  heaf 
vtTinkles,  no  gnarled  knots,  no  possible  feature  to  make  it  akin  to  on 
own  forest  trees,  or  to  give  the  artist  the  faintest  excuse  for  pausing 
before  it.  Individually  the  gum  tree  is  a  melancholy  spectacle;  aul 
in  the  company  of  his  fellows,  ranging  over  thousands  of  miles  of 
ridge,  gully,  and  mountain,  it  imparts  to  the  Australian  bush  C 
monotony  which  is  a  fatal  ban  to  beauty  of  scenery.  The  first  busi^ 
ness  of  the  settler  is  to  take  an  axe  and  ring  as  many  of  the  trees  a 
he  can.  They  die  forthwith,  and,  denuded  of  their  little  leaf  cove» 
ing,  shine  white,  weird,  and  ugly  in  the  sun.  But  in  this  gauflB 
lifelessness  they  give  the  grass  a  better  chance,  and  by-and-bjy 
when  there  is  time  and  opportunity  to  destroy  them,  they  offer  I 
minimum  of  resistance  to  fire. 

The  bush  into  which  we  enter  is  solitude  complete.  Ho< 
different  would  be  the  commonest  corner  of  British  copse  !  Ancepi 
takes  one  side  of  a  fast  drying  su'amp,  full  of  reeds  ajid  rushes,  and 
I  take  the  other.  A  few  hundred  yards  farther  up  there  is  still,  i4 
the  middle  of  what  was  once  a  lagoon,  a  muddy  puddle  where  dudj 
may  perhaps  be  found  before  the  morning  flight.  There  are  noM 
now.  Yet  out  of  the  crackling  reeds  rises  with  lary  soar  a  laOT 
Jong-legged,  Jong-necked,  lon^^bWVed  bto'^fti  ^u4  ^V\v^  TsxtivCv^eA.^^;^ 
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Udi  Anceps  espies.  That  is  sufficient ;  there  is  a  far-echoing 
9ort,  and  a  fine  young  bittern  flutters  on  the  ground,  and  dies,  to 
(em  due  time  the  central  ornament  of  a  collection. 

jfumbeis  of  sedge  warblers,  blue -tailed  wrens,  and  blood-birds, 
■Vdlest  of  Australian  birds,  are  startled  out  of  the  reeds,  or  by  the 
Mttgin,  and  disappear  with  tiny  twitters  of  affright ;  a  blue  crane 
Bailees  away  over  the  trees,  rousing  from  its  roost  a  kite  who  is  soon 
Idned  by  another  of  the  hawk  tribe.  A  couple  of  kingfishers  hereabouts 
become  my  property.  The  first  is  the  sacred  kingfisher,  marked  with 
bBtious  dark  blue  above  and  deep  chestnut  beneath,  but  with  all  its 
lyvdiness  not  to  be  compared  to  the  flashing  beauty  that  lives  an 
aq^s  life  on  our  home  river  banks.  The  second  is  a  commoner 
bd,  with  pale  blue  on  the  upper  part,  and  pure  white  belly.  You 
nieet  with  this  fellow  even  in  the  interior,  and  under  circumstances 
>*ich  forbid  the  theory  that  a  fish  diet  is  necessary  to  his  existence. 
Ki  fiivourite  resting  place  is  the  withered  branch  of  a  small  tree,  and 
Ik  and  his  kin  are  very  common  in  the  bush,  through  which  his 
dvewish  whistle  constantly  resounds. 

Our  ramble  is  prolonged,  but  unremunerative — a  result  to  which 
fte  Queensland  sportsman  soon  gets  accustomed.  A  noble  marquis 
'Ao  was  Governor  in  the  Colony  a  few  years  ago,  was  as  keen  a 
•portsman  as  ever  lived,  but  after  one  of  his  many  fruitless  expedi- 
tions mto  the  dominions  he  governed  he  declared  he  would  hence- 
fcrth  relegate  his  gun  to  its  case  so  long  as  he  remained  in  Queensland. 
My  good  fiiend  Anceps  yields  himself  up  to  a  similar  depression  of 
tfcouj^t,  and  proposes  that  we  should  stack  our  arms,  and  smoke  the 
pipe  of  reflection,  seated  on  a  prostrate  log.  This  movement  is 
tfected  as  soon  as  proposed,  and  we  moralise,  making  comparisons 
I^lweea  life  in  England  and  life  in  Queensland. 

The  pleasures  of  memory  are  amongst  the  chief  blessings  vouch- 
^'fcd  to  humanity,  but  they  should  be  indulged  in  sparingly.  Com- 
parisons which  give  rise  to  discontent  are  unwholesome  mental  food. 
A  man  who  is  continually  calling  up  the  past  to  depreciate  the 
Present  never  makes  a  good  colonist.  He  is  the  man  to  whom 
^plics  the  parable  of  new  wine  and  old  bottles.  Therefore  let  the 
^'mgiant,  the  moment  he  becomes  the  immigrant,  learn  the  art  of 
tonpcrance  in  the  pleasures  of  memory. 

What  do  we  gain  by  sitting  upon  this  big  hollow  gum-tree  stem 
*^  gossiping  of  the  melody  of  blackbird  and  thrush,  of  the  waving 
of  poplars,  and  the  murmur  of  elm  and  beech  branches?  Better  to 
•^  whether  our  eyes  and  ears  cannot  gather  in  a  few  grains  of  com- 
k^ioi^  immediate  surroundings.    Admonishing  OMTse\ve^  \Q.  >}kv^ 
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straia  we  soon  discover  that  we  have  advised  ourselves  wisdjr, 
had  both  been  assured  by  our  respective  friends  before  sailing 
I  home  that  in  Australia  the  birds  have  no  song,  the  floweis  no  per 
I  fume,  the  women  no  virtue — the  reference  being  of  course  in  each 
f  case  to  native  products  only.     It  was  a  strong  and  harsh  asseiti* 
but  I  may  obser\'e  in  passing  that  it  is  only  true  as  regards  the  thi 
item  ;  and  the  reply  to  that  charge — into  which  1  shall  not  enter 
the  present  moment — must  involve  the  consideration  how  much  « 
barbarian  race  is  vicious  when    it  has  never  been  taught  what  is 
termed  virtue. 

The  birds  have  song,  and  plenty  of  it,  but  no  sustained  song.    A 
little  fantaii,  even  as  we  talk,  hops  about  upon  a  neighbouring  log, 
familiar,  loquacious,  and  brisk  as  a  robin.     It  would  almost 
that  it  knows  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  and  is  anxious  to 
the  first  to  claim  notice.     It  is  the  Shepherd's  Companion^  so  called 
and  were  it  smaller,  and  less  thick  in  proportion  to  its  size,  it  mij 
I  pass  as  the  pied  wagtail  of  the  British  Islands.     Its  impudence  is 
unbounded  ;  and  so  is  its  faith  in  mankind.     Now  it  sw^eeps  wii 
graceful  curve  into  a  tree  \  now  it  runs  with  outspread  tail  along 
grass,  calling  loudly  in  a  roughish  tone,  and  generally  ending  its 
with  an  abrupt  flourish  that  has  gained  for  it  the  name  of  ste^-wk 
hird.     For  days  the  bushman  sees  no  other  living  creature  near 
and  the  shepherd,  weary  of  his  everlasting  flocks,  loves,  by  way  ^ 
^hgge,  to  watch  the  bird  as  it  alights  upon  the  sheep*s  back, 
^HKway  to  the  left  the  replenished  company  of  nimble  Wj 
red,  blue,  yellow,  and  brown,  and  the  birds,  scarce  bigger  than 
cockchafer,  are  wheeling  in  and  out  of  the  young  saplings  in  U 
sweet    and  small  chorus.      Behind  me  comes  a  sudden  gush  4 
real  melody  from  a  magpie  :  it  consists  of  but  three  or  four  noli 
liquid  and   mellow  as   the    nightingale's   flute,  and»  con  sequential 
charming  though  the  sounds  be,  they  stop  short  of  actual  song.    W 
have  a  variety  of  magpies  in  the  country,  and  their  black  and  whi 
plumage  is  always  an  agreeable  sight  in  the  forest.     Next,  by  way 
tcontrast,  a  crow  passes,  with  stentorian  caw,  awakening  from  s< 
■unseen  retreat  a  family  of  leatherheads,  who  excite  themsc^  -^ 

an  orgie  of  comical  discord.     It  is,  then,  unjust  to  sa) 
LAustralian  birds  have  no  song.     Even  here,  a  spot  pcculiarfy  an- 
"favourable  for  birds,  we  have  our  concert  such  as  ii  \%^  knowing 
meanwhile  that  our  performers  rqiresent  the  most  remote  rank  of 
the  ornithological  orchestra. 

As  to  flowers,  there  is  not  a  specimen  to  be  seen.     nt:-.fi  flv^ir^i^ 
fire  rare  except  in  the  later  spring,  and  then  Uicy  arc  ^  | 
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id,  though  not  without  attractiveness  of  colour  and 
ly  fragile.  Gorgeous  flowers  there  are  in  the 
»y  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  bush, 
nceps  knocks  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  leads 
dge  back  towards  the  river.  Whizz  !  whizz !  whizz  1 
The  three  quails  that  started  out  of  the  high  grass  on 
duced  to  a  minority  of  one.  Sometimes  the  quail- 
emely  good,  and  as  the  bird  gets  away  at  express 
hal  much  smaller  than  the  English  quail,  a  quick 
ve  aim  are  necessary.  The  pity  is  that  we  have  few 
1  the  Colony.     Quail  are  very  cunning,  frequently 

you  are  upon  them,  running  like  hares  when  dis- 
ng  straight  when  put  up.  Anceps  one  day  shot 
f  partridge,  or  dumb  quail,  besides  other  game;  but 
■  die  brilliant  exceptions,  to  be  set  against  a  vast 
iks.  Occasionally  quail  disappear  from  a  district 
rears,  and  return.    The  Darling  Downs  were  in  this 

until  the  present  season,  when  the  birds  came  back 
I  that  a  man  shot  forty  brace  in  one  day.  As  the 
s  settled  other  birds  disappear,  and  disappear  to 
that  the  Queensland  Parliament  has  just  passed  a 
Protection  Act,  defining  close  seasons  for  all  the 
erving.  The  opponents  of  the  measure  raised  a  cry 
eduction  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  denounce  as 
t  the  Bill  was  placed  in  the  statute-book  and  is 
twithstanding  that  some  of  the  fence  months  are  not 
IS  of  Nature.  The  quail,  contrary  to  other  game 
reases  with  settlement,  and  makes  its  home  at  once 
ches  of  ground. 

ds  are  to  be  found  in  the  scrub,  but  the  comer 
jagging  our  quail,  we  now  move  is  too  convenient 
irisbanian  and  his  single  barrel  to  be  worth  much, 
ver,  a  few  blossoms  out,  and  we  shall  be  certain  of 
mething  in  the  shape  of  a  honey-eater.  Scrub  is 
English  notions  of  bush ;  its  undergrowth  is  dense, 
iple  cover  for  beast  and  shade  for  man.     The  best 

rich  alluvial  soil  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and 
iquest  by  the  agriculturist.  The  pastoralist,  that  is 
er  who  holds  cattle  and  sheep  runs,  sometimes  of 
tare  miles  in  extent,  occupies  the  bush,  where  culti- 
empted,  and  where  the  floclis  r.nd  herds  roam  over 
of  natural  grasses,  which  vary  in  richness  ;xccoi^\tv^ 
»'  ///J.  A  A 
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to  districts  and  the  prevalence  of  rain.  The  sugar  planter,  the 
grower,  and  the  farmer  take  the  scrub,  clear  it,  and  by 
black  virgin  soil,  capable  of  any  demands  that  may  be  made  tipoo 
In  the  scrub,  whatever  is  beautiful  and  rare  is  to  be  found.  G 
creepers,  flowering  and  dense ;  shrubs,  glossy,  green,  and  adorw4 
with  boldly  coloured  blossom  and  beny  \  intertangled  vines  twiitiii]^ 
around  and  up  trees,  some  of  which  are  as  grand  as  the  gum  irta 
are  mean — these  are  amongst  the  characteristics  of  scrub.  Olba 
peculiarities  will  transpire  as  from  time  to  time  we  have  occasioti 
penetrate  them. 

The  EngUsh  reader  may  be  already  asking  what  we   are  doi 
that  we  have  not  as  yet  made  mention  of  kangaroos  and  pani 
We  have,  in  truth,  seen  none,  and  may  make  fifty  suburban  e: 
sions  witliout  doing  so.     Kangaroos  there  arc,  as  Queensland 
know  to  their  cost     At   the  present   time,  driven   from   tiie 
country  by   the  droughty  they  are  ruining  the  small  farmcff, 
causing  even  the  prosperous  squatter  to  raise  an  alarm.     Gov 
is  being  in\^ked  to  destroy  them  by  State  aid.     They  arc  ad 

^  in  countless  thousands,  devouring  what  little  stubble  grass  r 
and  laying  bare  entire  districts.   1  met  a  gentleman  lately,  upon 
run  ten  thousand  sheep  have  perished  wnthin  diree  months — 
from  kangaroo  depredations  as  much  as  from  drought.     Not 
miles  from  Brisbane,  a  battue  party  recently  shot  two  thousand 
roos  in  a  week,  and  there  is  now  passing  through  the  Lcgi: 
measure  fixing  a  bonus,   varying  according  to   the  extent  of 
plague   in   dififerent   districts,   from    ninepence   to    threepence, 
kangaroo  scalps.     But,  in  ordinary  times,  kangaroos  retire  before 
settler's  footsteps,  and  we  shall  find  none  to-day. 

Australian  literature  had  led  me  to  expect  the  presence  of  parrots 
everywhere.  Yet  ride  after  ride  upon  highway  and  through  bush 
tracks  doomed  me  to  disappointment,  until  the  proper  ^fjwop 
arrived,  and  I  discovered  how  and  where  to  find  the  "    iia^ 

habitants  peculiar  to  the  country.     We  may  find  one  *  }  -aad- 

by  amongst  the  Banksias^ihe:  Australian  honeysuckle-  Tie 
common  name,  however,  of  this  tree  conveys  no  idea  of  the  flowce 
to  the  newcomer.     In  his  mind  it  is  associated  with  coiU|^e  esm. 

J  and  cool  arbours,  over  which  the  woodbines  twine,  as  man^  a 

•^has  sung.     The  Banksia  is  a  rough  and  ugly  tree,  from  twd\Y 
tliirty  feet  high,  ragged  to  a  degree  both  as  to  l^ninch  and  M 
\x\^  sombre  coloured.     I'hc  limber  is  worthless,  and- 

B^otTcncc  in  a  Colonial's  eyes— bad  for  burnii  t'      ^t 
autumn,  and  remains  m  flower  ht^  into  the 
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arc  upright  cones  of  cream-coloured  dow-n,  Uden  with  honey,  and 
so  long  as  they  remain  they  impart  a  temporary  prettiness  to  the  fir- 
like branches. 

As  I  anticipated,  here,  on  the  edge  of  the  scrub,  we  hear  the 

8haq>,  short  scream  of  a  flock  of  Blue  Afountaincers.     This  parrot 

is  an  inveterate  honey-eater.     So  superb  a  bird  should,  by  right,  eat 

nothing  but  honey*  nor  sip  aught  but  nectar.     We  hear  their  scream, 

and  in  an  instant  they  are  gone.    We  catch  a  momentary  glimpse  of 

the  little  band,  four  at   the  most,  fl>ing  high  overhead ;   as  they 

diverge  sharply  from  their  arrow- hke  course,  the  sunshine  strikes  a 

^gorgeous  admixture  of  burnished   sapphire,  emerald,  orange,  gold, 

son.     It  is  an  instantaneous  flash  of  colours  that  might  shame 

'the  rainbow.     Shooting  them  now  is  out  of  the  question,  though  I 

^must  make  confession  that  since  that  morning,  in  more  remote  sttua- 

Sons,  they  have  furnished  me  as  savoury  a  dish  as  epicure  might 

Sesiie. 

My  specimens  in  the  scrub  are  increased  by  a  BuUher-bird^  or 
le&ser  crow-shrike,  a  pied  fellow  gifted  with  a  pleasant  note,  and 
easily  domesticated  ;  three  of  the  Oriok  variety,  one  speckled  like  a 
thrush,  another  with  dull  green  back   and  white  and  black  breast, 
and  a  pair  of  small  flycatchers. 
^»       In  making  our  way  out  of  the  scrub,  where  the  mosquitoes  have 
^Hiven  us  more  welcome  than  accorded  with  comfort,  I  nearly  trod 
^npon  a  green  tree-snake.     The  reptile,  to  be  true  to  habit  and  tradi- 
Htion,  should  have  been  snug  in  winter  quarters,  but  the  unusual  heat 
^Bf  the  weather  has  tempted  it  forth  to  coil  in  the  sun,  which  at  this 
Spot  pours  through  a  break  in  the  foliage.     It  seems  almost  too  in- 
different to  bestir  itself     It  is  a  happy  feature  of  snake  character 
that  it  is  not  aggressive.     Quick  to  act  on  the  defensive,  if  attacked 
or  acdden tally  molested,  snakes  are  equally  quick  in  escaping  from 
your  path,  and  glide  off  unseen  ^\ith  suqirising  culenty.     The  com- 
paratively cold  night,  however,  has  made  our  friend  sluggish,  and  it 
raises  its  head,  and  in  sinuous  measure  passes  over  a  bit  of  brown 
rock,  upon  which  its  metallic  green  glistens  with  the  strange  fascina- 
tion which  all  snakes  seem  to  exercise.     Anceps  is  looking  for  a 
stick.     I  present  arms.     Man,  woman,  and  child  religiously  kill 
every  snake  that  comes  within  reach.     It  is  a  duty  owed  to  society. 
This  green  snake  is  a  dangerous  variety,  moreover,  and  must  not 
escape^  albeit  it  is  now  beyond  the  limits  of  Anceps'  sticL     Thirty 
yards  up  the  rocky  steep  I  presently  see  a  long  thm  line  wriggling 
over  a  boulder,  and  upon  the  boulder  he  soon  lies  cut  in  half  by  a 
^chme  of  Number  Eight.     It  is  a  cartridge  well  wasted.    The  snakg 
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had  nearly  the  best  of  it  after  all,  for  its  head,  with  four  indies  of 
body,  was  already  in  a  deft  of  rock,  leaving  a  couple  of  feet  d  . 
writhing  ugliness  free  and  detached,  for  the  breakfast  of  the  fen  , 
Laughing  Jaikass  or  crow  that  could  pounce  upon  it  I 

Snakes  are  a  very  serious  nuisance  and  danger  wherever  thef 
exist,  and  they  do  exist  in  abundance  in  all  the  Australian  Colooies;  I 
but,  in  addition  to  their  fortunate  eagerness  to  evade  the  presence rfj 
man,  they  are  easily  killed.     A  slight  blow  from  a  stick  aooss  tkj 
back  disables  them,  and  by  approaching  the  enemy  sideways  and  i 
caution   the   operation   may  be  performed  with   safety.    Wheni 
remember  the  number  of  venomous  snakes  in  the  country,  it  is  \ 
prising  how  few  deaths  occur  from  their  bite,  and  this  gratifjing  SBK 1 
of  things  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  snake  is  Iif  | 
more  fearful  than  vicious. 

The  sun  is  now  shining  strongly,  and  our  morning's  ramble  a  I 
over,  save  the  return  tramp.  We  overtake  a  company  of  aboriginil*| 
about  a  mile  outside  the  town,  followed  as  usual  by  a  troop  of  inaagf,  [ 
treacherous,  mongrel  dogs,  that  slink  out  of  our  way,  seemingly  cod- I 
scious  that  they  are  the  pariahs  of  their  kind.  Yet  the  dc^aJcil 
possible,  more  respectable  than  their  owners — the  ragged,  ^i 
hopeless  Australian  natives  who  hang  about  the  towns,  in  whidi  I 
law  docs  not  allow  ihem  to  sojourn  after  nightfall.  TheycoraeJ 
during  the  day  with  ferns,  collect  a  few  pence,  and  contrive,  I 
selling  liquor  to  the  blacks  is  a  penal  offence,  to  return  to 
gunyahs  in  the  bush  the  worse  for  nmi.  Strange  that  all  efforts  tol 
civilise  these  unfortimates,  except  in  isolated  instances,  have  signillr| 
failed  ! 

Close  upon  the  outskirts  of  Kangaroo  Point,  which  is  the  arisw-l 
cratic  suburb  of  the  Queensland  metropolis,  we  halt  to  witness  tkj 
fashion  in  which  the  colonial  breaks  in  a  horse.  It  is  a  fashion  j 
luckily  going  out  of  date,  and  the  result  is  a  direct  improvement  i>  I 
horseflesh.  Here,  however,  the  thing  is  being  done  in  the  bad  old  I 
style.  The  victim  is  a  good-looking  chestnut  mare,  the  breaker  i^\ 
a  couple  of  butcher  lads  and  one  of  those  men-of-all-work  ^\ 
abound  in  the  Colonies.  The  finishing  touches  are  being  put  to  the  j 
first  act  as  we  pause.  It  is  simple  in  its  cruelty.  A  rope  has  bec^  j 
lied  over  the  head,  and  a  turn  taken  around  the  under  jaw  ;  theaniflJ^I 
loosened,  and  smarting  under  the  brutality  which  characterises  cvciy  j 
incident  of  the  preliminaries,  has  naturally  bounded  off  plunging  iP"  j 
snorting.  It  runs  to  the  end  of  the  cord,  say  ten  or  twelve  J^ 
and  is  then  brought  up  sharply  by  the  man  at  the  other  cflc* 
S/>iiui£aneously,  blows  from  a  Yveavy  ^VoOgL-\A>^\i\^\u\^^;yQ;vitsc^uiv«' 
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mghide.    The  mare  becomes  frantic,  and  the  blows  rain  on,  as, 

rining  at  the  tightened  cord,  she  gallops  around  the  circle. 
What  could  be  more  simple?    The  beast  has  to  be  cowed;  her 
spirit  must  be  broken.     Could  anything  be  more  simple?    Bob, 

riausted,  gives  up  the  stock-whip  to  Jack,  and  the  blows  are  signalled 
cracks  like  file  firing*  Round  and  rounds  eyeball  glaring,  flanks 
shrinking,  nostrils  distended,  and  chest  all  crimson  with  flakes  of  i 
iy  froth,  the  chestnut  dances,  mad  with  pain-  Bob  then  relieves 
ck,  and  so  the  game  goes  on.  The  cord  has  made  the  lower  part 
the  mare's  head  a  mass  of  raw  flesh;  the  whip  thong  lias  left 
aeals  everywhere.  By-and-by  the  mare  gives  in  from  sheer  exhaus- 
>n,  and  stands  shivering  near  the  fence,  no  longer  bounding  at 
ch  application  of  the  \vhip»  but  shrinking  in  pitiful  resignation. 
Within  an  hour  she  seems  to  have  aged  a  score  of  years.  She  has 
no  strength  to  resist  the  putting  on  of  saddle  and  bridle.   She  jumps 

I  trifle,  however,  when  the  breaker  in  chief  mounts,  but  soon  succumbs 
Dd  clumsily  trots  frightened  round  the  paddock.  Bob  and  Jack 
closely  following  with  the  ready  whip.  The  mare  is  now  broken  in, 
rill  probably  be  sold  before  long  as  thoroughly  trained,  and  will  be 
[•delusion  and  a  snare  to  every  owner  for  the  remamder  of  her  days, 
lecrated  as  an  intractable  brute !  though  with  proper  treatment  she 
iight  have  been  docility  itself, 
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CERVANTES'  NOVELS. 


SOME  kindly  disposed  iierson  once  observed  that  all  reading  (|| 
novels  is  but  literary  drani-drinking.     This  sentence,  inte 
apparently  to  be  condemnatary,  while  it  allows  their  sweetaess,  da 
their  utility.     Among  many  examples  which  tend  to  discredit  i 
truth  of  this  apophthegm  are  the  novels  of  Cervantes.     These  coi 
something  more  than  Pcau  ii*Afie^  in  the  perusal  of  which  La  Fonta 
has  left  on  record  his  supreme  satisfaction.     They  allure  the  I 
but  they  also  infonn  the  understanding  ;  they  please  in  general,  a 
instruct  by  parriculars.     The  fruit  of  such  novels  is  better  tUai 
creamiest  gin,  and  their  revenue  dian  die  choicest  brandy  :  for  i 
oflfer  an  entertainment  taxed  by  no  subsequent  depression,  and  I 
addition  to  consoling  man's  heart  in  those  many  dark  days  of  I 
wherein  the  most  familiar  friends,  like  shadows  only  lasting  with  t 
sunshine,  are  most  sure  to  leave  him,  they  act  not  unfrequenily< 
the  physicians  of  his  mind:  for  what  is  a  good  fable  or  novels  butt 
seen  under  disguise,  at  a  distance,  or  in  the  twilight  ? 

Cervantes'  novels  are  not  only  celebrated,  but  read,  in  their  c 
countr)\  In  England  we  are  generally  content  with  celebrating  I 
as  we  celebrate  **  Paradise  Lost,"  though  we  know  nothing  of  the  1 
or  the  Amphisbaina,  and  could  scarcely  give  an  exact  account  of  i 
results  of  the  inter\  iew  of  Uriel  w  ith  Adramelec.  They  are  fifteeaj 
number,  though  tiie  usual  edition  contains  only  twelve, 
explained  by  the  consideration  that  the  Tia  Fingida  is  exdii 
perhaps  for  its  excepdonal  licence,  while  two  others,  **  The  Capli* 
relating  the  story  of  the  capdvity  of  a  companion  of  Cervantes  JB 
Algiers,  and  "The  Curious  Imperdnent,"  with  both  of  which  t^ 
reader  is  probably  fairly  faraihar,  are  to  be  found  where  perhaps  til 
ought  not  to  be — in  Don  Quixote,  The  novels  w^re  called  Exmf^ 
because,  says  tlie  author,  from  every  one  of  them  may  be  exti 
some  profitable  example  :  a  characteristic  which  widely  distinguis 
them  from  the  antecedent  compositions  of  Boccace  and  others. 
form,  indeed,  a  sort  of  small  ethical  hospital  for  the  cure  of  moral  de^ 
fownt/.     Written  at  various  Umes,  tiie'^  ^ete  ^ubUshed  by  Cc 
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only  a  few  years  before  his  death.  But,  like  all  good  novels,  like 
Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  Richardson's  Clarissa,  Scott's  Waverley — tliey 
were  the  result  of  ripe  reflection.  There  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  the 
majority  of  them  were  drawn  from  his  own  experience.  Though 
elaborated  by  art,  they  were  inspired  by  nature.  Many  of  ihera 
refer  to  events  and  persons  well  known  in  his  time.  Thus,  **  The 
Spanish* English  Lady"  is  the  story  of  a  little  girl  who  was  carried 
off  by  the  English  among  the  spoils  of  Cadiz  in  the  year  1596, 
when  the  city  was  taken  by  Elizabeth's  commanders,  Howard  and 
£sscx.     In  the  same  story  he  mentions  the  corsair  Arnaut  Mami, 

nder  whom  he  was  for  some  time  a  slave  in  ^\lgiers.  In  "  The 
Liberal  Lover  "  the  noble  opening  address  to  the  ruins  of  Nicosia, 
a  city  of  Cyprus  taken  from  Venice  by  the  Turks  in  1570,  which 
ike  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Christian  Richard,  may  have  been 

ttered  by  himself  in  that  disastrous  portion  of  his  military  expe* 

fence.   His  subjects  are  as  various  as  they  are  original.   Here  they  are 
tine,  there  amorous  :  here  we  meet  with  a  romance  of  knaveiy,  and 

ere  with  a  naveia  dc  costumbres^  or  social  tale.  Truly  Cervantes 
l»  as  he  makes  Sanclio  in  his  amazement  say  to  his  master,  take 
pie  of  pulpits  on  ever>^  ^^gtjr,  and  preach  on  all  matters  he 

ould.  For  his  treatment,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  of  the  author 
"of  Don  Quixote  that  nunc  dkit  jam  nunc  debcntia  did — a  proceeding 
equally  rare  and  desirable  among  writers  of  entertainment — or  that 
cadi  of  his  characters  is  stamped  witli  the  hall-mark  of  nature,  and 
bears  about  it  the  pass  of  probability  and  truth.  The  authors  downright 
dealing,  which  is  for  many  his  most  altracti%^e  excellence,  appears  at 
once  in  his  dedication.  Of  a  dedication,  he  says,  the  faults  are 
oommonly  two  :  the  first,  excessive  panegyric — and  in  this  how 
completely  would  the  philosopher  of  Bolt  Court  have  agreed  with  him — 
the  second,  putting  one's  work  under  princely  or  the  highest 
procurable  protection  ;  since,  if  it  be  bad,  Zoilus  and  Areline  will  surely 
whet  their  tongue  with  invective  to  attack  it,  not  caring  a  tittle  for 
anybody — no,  not  even  though  the  work  rejoice  in  the  protection  of 
Hercules*  club,  or  put  its  trust  under  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  the 
bippogriflf  of  Astolfo. 

The  novel  which  is  usually  placed  first  in  the  collection,  and  which 
most  generally  known  and  perhaps  most  highly  admired,  is  that  of 
"The  Little  Gipsy  Girl."  The  story,  which  since  Cer\ antes  first 
fashioned  it  has  become  familiar  in  many  a  form  and  language,  is 
shortly  that  of  an  infant  "  of  noble  blood,"  shown  in  the  dtnoi^mcnt 
to  be  the  daughter  of  a  Corregidor»  who  is  stolen  by  a  gipsy,  and 
age  of  fifteen'  makes  an   impression   on  a  youth,  also  **  of 
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noble  blood,"  who  for  tier  sake  consents  to  undergo  two  yearf 
apprenticeship  among  the  people  who  have  adopted  her.    A  certain 
Clement  is  introduced,  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  shotiD| 
the  effects   of  jealousy,  since  he  in   no  way  assists   the  actioD  of 
the  novel     Eventually  the  noble  youth,  who  calls  himself  Andrcf> 
after  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  his  afidictions,   of  which  he  has  b 
full  share,  is  married  to  La  Preciosa,  the  gipsy  girl,  and  all  ends 
happily.     Though  this  novel  is  the  public's  darling,   it  is  perhaps 
the   most  defective   of  any  Cervantes   ^vrote.      In  the  first  place 
Constance,  the  real  name  of  the  little  gipsy,  apparently  a  fkvoimtt 
one  with  Cervantes— it  was  not  that  of  his  wife — or  Preciosa,  as ber 
soi-disani  grandmother  christened  her,  is  represented  as  a  miracle  «f 
virtue,  and  of  wisdom  only  to  be  equalled  by  that  of  the  landlady  in 
*'  The  Ilkistrious  Scullion/'  who  could  lake  her  Latin  Hours  in  hani 
and  go  through  them  as  through  a  vineyard  after  vdotage.   Yet  she  has 
been  brought  up  from  infancy  in  a  society  where  reading  vast 
remarkable  acquisition,   and  theft  an  inseparable  accident    'ttc 
woman  with  whom  she  was  necessarily  most  famiHar  is  descn^bed  as 
a  kind  of  Moll  Flanders,  a  past- master  in  the  art  of  Cacus,    Preaosi 
herself  is  delighted  with  the   idea   that  her  lover  has  become  an 
accomplished    thief;    and    finally   she   allows   to    her   mother,  m 
confidence,  th:it  her  chief  motive  for  marrying  him  was  the  ho|)fol 
meliorating  her  position.    As  for  Andrew,  the  hero,  a  man  who  prides 
himself  on  always  telling  the  truth,  and  considers  no  liar  can  be » 
gentleman,— he  commences  his  novitiate  in  gipsy  life  by  informing 
his  parents  that  he  is  going  to  Flanders,  thus  not  only  deceiving  thci»> 
but  causing  them  bitter  anguish  and  despair,  mourning  for  hiraasfo' 
the  dead,  when  they  find  on  enquiry  that  he  has  never  been  theft 
Perhaps  this  falsehood  may  be  pardoned  as  the  effect  of  love,  whiA 
drags  men  by  their  forelocks,   so  Cer\-antes  says,  to  its  feet    1' 
cannot  be  excused  as  a  lie  which  profits  oneself  and  prejudicci 
nobody^a  while  lie,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  characters  in  tb^ 
novel.     In  any  case  it  lessens  our  admiration,  if  we  e%^er  had  any,  ^ 
Andrew,  who  still  further  repulses  us  by  a  cruel  and  unnecessalfj 
slaughter  of  his  mule,  by  a  profession   to  Clement  of  friendship  in 
order  the  better  to  oppose  his  interests,  and  at  last  by  the  assassination 
of  a  soldier  who  has  given  him  a  buffet,  under  the  conviction  that  he 
is  a  thiet  This  action  would,  however,  be  a  virtue  in  the  distorted  eyes 
of  a  people,  with  whom  a  murder  was  a  merit,  if  in  defence  of  that  shlidof 
of  a  shade  which  they  called  honour.     Even  Cervantes  bowed  dow 
before  this  popular  idol,  unless  he  spoke  in  irony  when,  in  "The  Jcaioo* 
EsiremadiirsLn/'  he  regards  the  lesoVve  ot  iW\.  ^^TvxX^xttajcvto  tnurdcrfor 
a  supposed  infidelity  not  only  his  w\Ce»\iulWi\oN«?c  ^Mv^tjKwVxv 
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I  a  necessary  and  honourable  determination.   Equally  virtuous  would 

Andrew's  absurd  jealousy,  which  is  aroused  even  by  the  motes  of 

lie  sunbeam  settling  on  his  innamorata,  and  which  Cervantes  has 

"■fitly,  though   strangely  enough   for   a  Spaniard,  denounced  as  an 

Jnfimiity  of  hell.     Lastly,  the  Corregidor,  for  no  natural  puri>ose,  but 

ciply  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  catastrophe,  when  he  knows  the 

position  of  Andrew,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 

pot   unite   him  to  his   daughter  at  once,   with  the  usual   paternal 

lessing,  extends  the  tale  unseasonably  by  insulting  him,  imprisoned 

.  he  is  for  homicide,  with  the  grossest  invective,  leaving  him  at  last 

with  the  assurance  that  he  shall  be  Iianged  on  the  morrow.     But 

ihese  and  other  spots  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  splendid  light 

sentiment  and  language  with  which  the  style  of  the  author  has 

nveloped  his  stor)%     Never  perhaps  were  the  manners  and  customs 

flhe  gipsies  described  with  greater  elegance  or  with  more  interesting 

aracy.    The  travelling  caravan,  the  crossing  of  hands  with  silver^ 

r  indeed,  if  the  fortune  is  to  be  a  very  good  one,  with  gold — their  danc 

beir  songs,  their  impudence,  and  their  knavery,  of  which,  in  another 

novelj  the  insertion  of  quicksilver  in  the  ears  of  the  ass  they  wish  to 

sell  is  quoted  as  a  sample,  nothing  is  forgotten.     Then  there  is  the 

gipsy  girl  herself — that  pretty  drag-net  for  human  hearts,  that  girl  **  ot 

gold,  of  silver,  of  pearls^  of  carbuncles,  of  heaven,  and  I  can*t  r^ay 

Bore,"  as  she  is  called  at  some  length  by  one  of  the  characters — what 

ords  of  masters  of  assemblies  are  hers  !  words  such  that  the  reader 

[>rgets  their  improbability  of  situation  in  their  intrinsic  excellence,  or 

,  admiration  of  her  who  utters  them.     What  a  capital  comparison  is 

of  a  man's  pursuit  of  women  to  the  w^ay  of  a  hunter,  who,  as  soon 

( he  has  bagged  one  hare,  is  off  immediately  after  another.    The  whole 

ofher  first  long  speech  to  her  lover  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  famous 

oe  of  Marcela  in  Don  Quixote.     Nor  is  her  lover's  opening  address 

I  the  object  of  his  love  less  eloquent  He  says,  **  Your  will  is  mine : 

you  my  soul  is  of  wax,  where  you  may  print  what  you  please ;  yet 

this  your  impression  be  preser\'ed  and  retained  as  though  it  were 

w'ed  in  marble,  whose  hardness  withstands  the  duration  of  time;''  a 

utence    which  was  admirably  condensed  by  B}Ton,  if  indeed  he 

the  idea  to  Cervantes,  in  his  description  of  Count  Bcppo,  that 

ily  rewarded  lover  of  the  good  old  school,  whose  heart  was 

Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain. 
The    story  has  been   several  times  dramatised ;    in   Spain  by 
lontaU^n  and  by  Solis,  among  many  others.    The  version  of  Solis  is 
airkable  for  the  intelligent  conduct  of  the  intrigue  and  the  classic 
Jarity  of  its  action.     Rowley  and  Middleion  represented  it  in 
ke  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centur)'  in  England,  and  Wolff  ^1  \Vv^ 
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commencement  of  our  own  century  in  Germany,  with  the  additional 
charm  of  Weber*s  music. 

All  the  dramatic  versions  agree  Jn  the  introduction  of  &  txsak 
character,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  original.  There  is  oo 
need  nor  space  to  compare  these  versions  in  the  present  paper,  but  i 
is  ciirions  to  remark  how  they  all  differ  from  Cervantes  and  from  one 
another  in  such  an  apparently  unimportant  matter  as  the  instmmewi 
of  the  final  anagnorisis.  Cerv^antes  says  these  were  a  small  tnmkrf 
childish  trinkets,  a  white  mole  under  the  left  dug,  and  a  lig^tHK 
between  the  two  last  toes  of  the  right  foot*  Solis  gives  us  a  liofc 
golden  Cupid,  a  likeness,  and  a  mole  in  the  shape  of  a  star  cm  the 
left  hand,  Rowley  and  Middleton  are  contented  with  a  casket,  and 
Wolff  has  two  stars  on  the  heart,  added  to  a  small  diamond  atsi 
with  an  inscription.  The  reader  may  amuse  himself  by  the  detection  of 
resemblances  between  the  tale  of  Cervantes  and  Victor  Hugo^s  "Notrt 
Dame,'*  or  Longfellow's  *'  Spanish  Student,"  or,  turning  to  newpastuia, 
he  may  be  convinced  of  the  wonderful  flexibility  of  Cervantes' talent 
by  comparing  with  the  novel  of  **  The  Litde  Gipsy  Girl  '*  that  rf 
*^Rinconete  and  Cortadillo,"  a  sample  of  t\vc  noi^eia  pUaresca,  ^t 
famous  romance  of  roguery  of  which  Guzman  de  Alfarache  is  t 

This  novel  contains  the  adventures  of  a  couple  of  clever  youi< 
vagabonds,  a  card- sharper  and  a  cut-purse^  whose  nicknames  Ccf* 
vantes  has  done  his  best  to  immortalise,  and  who  really  existei 
it  is  said,  in  Seville  at  the  time  he  wrote.  They  enter  lb« 
service  of  one  Monipodio,  a  thief  fence,  also  probably  drawn  from 
life*  The  description  of  this  robber- captain's  cave,  which  ou)f 
have  furnished  a  hint  for  that  in  "  Gil  Bias,"  is  graphic  and  picw* 
resciue.  Flag  mats  lie  here  and  there  on  the  red-brick  floor,  whidi 
from  cleanliness  and  constant  scrubbing  seems  to  be  covered  with  tbc 
finest  crimson.  A  broken  jar  ^nth  a  cup  stands  on  one  side,  a  pot « 
basil  occupies  the  centre  of  the  apartment  Foils  and  bucklers 
against  the  wall,  which  shows  in  a  conspicuous  position  the  image 
our  Lady  with  its  white  basin  of  holy  water  beneath  it,  and  the 
httle  pannier  of  palm  for  the  pious  relief  of  the  poon  The  reader 
cannot  help  being  reminded  of  Reineke's  house  as  represented 
Kaulbach,  wherein  the  Virgin  and  Child  stands  in  a  niche  just  al 
the  spot  where  Reynard,  the  holy  pilgrim,  is  engaged  in  the  murdi 
of  Lampe,  the  luckless  hare.  But  Cer\'antes'  satire  had  probftWf 
little  good  eflecL  He  wrote  almost  alone,  and  with  fettered  haiA 
against  institutions  hard  as  cold,  mighty  as  merciless.  The  ^ 
pahces  of  the  Arctic  sea  of  supetstiliou  ^eie  not  to  be  melted 
single  sunbeam. 
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In   Monipodio's  cave   are  met  together  a  motley  assembly  of 
:>ng-5kirted    old    ladies,   grave   spectacled   old    gentlemen,   brave 
mustachioed  youths,    with   starched  ruffs  and  coloured   stockingF, 

Iyotmg   ladiesj  porters,   studeDts»   and    blind    beggars.      Here    too 
is  la  S*.  Pipota,  or  Mistress  Pipe,  who,  after   putting   away  over 
Iktir  pints  of  wine  at  a  single  puU,  leaves  us  to  attend  morning 
prayers,  and  to  offer  her  little  wax  candles  at  the  shrine  of  our  Lady 
of  the  Waters,  and  of  the  Holy  Crucifix  of  St  Austin.     "  Commend 
me  to  God  in  your  prayers,"  cries  she,  as  she  goes  to  one  of  the  young 
ladies,   "as  I  shall  commend  you   and  yours/'    And  one  of   the 
young  ladies,  a  virgin  as  tlie  mother  that  bore  her,  giving   her  a 
Ksmall  piece  of  money,  begs  her  to  buy  candles  for  her  also,  addingi 
"  •*  May  heaven  grant  the  toil  I  took  to  gain  it  be  set  against  my  sins," 
The  jest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  money  falls  under  the  category 
kcalled  by  the  Spaniards  caire,     Monipodio,  a  tall  dark  fellow  of  five 
land  forty,  bushy  bearded  and  sunken  eyed,  showing  through  his  open 
Vshirt  a  forest  of  shaggy  hair,  explains  the  holy  means  by  which  his 
I  antisocial  institution  continues  to  exist  and  prosper.     Every  year,  says 
ihe,  certain  masses  are  said  for  the  souls  of  our  benefactors,  under 
[which  category  we  include  the  lawyer  who  defends  us,  the  policeman 
who  puts  us  on  our  guard— ^the  fellow,  if  not  well  greased,  gnmts  w^orse 
I       than  any  wagon  wheel — and  him  who  at  the  cry  of  "Stop  thief" 

P throws  himself  in  the  way,  saying,  **  Let  the  poor  devil  pass ;  his  sin 
H  sufficient  punishment."  **  Every  year,"  continues  Monipodio — the 
lineal  ancestor  in  this  respect  of  Tabitha  Bramble,  who,  owing  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  refuge  and  skim  of  the  heartli,  led  the  life  of  an 
indented  slave,  and  of  Mrs.  Mabprop,  w^ho  would  not  anticipate  the 
past,  but  wisely  reserved  all  her  retrospection  for  the  future — "  every 
year  we  celebrate  their  adversary  with  the  greatest  poop  and  solitude/' 
Then  he  calls  for  his  memorandum  book,  w^herein  are  set  such  items  as 
these:  ''To  the  Tavemer  of  the  Trefoil,  12  cudgellings  of  the  fullest 
tneasuiey  price  i  crown  per  cudgelling.  8  crowns  already  received  on 
account  Time  for  order,  6  days.  6/(tr«/t?r  ( Executor )Ironhand."  About 
another  entry  in  this  ledger  there  was  some  dispute.  According  to 
the  order  book,  a  cut  of  14  stitches  (surgeon's  stitches)  was  to  be 
delivered  within  a  certain  time  to  a  S**. — ^The  S^mior,  finding  the 
master  to  be  as  short-faced  a  man  as  Steele,  and  no  room  for  so  long 
a  cut,  executed  his  commission  on  the  countenance  of  the  Sefior's 
servant :  a  vicarious  consignment,  which  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
consignor.  He  however,  in  the  end,  not  being  able  to  come  into 
'  court  with  clean  hands,  to  protest  against  the  improper  delivery,  is 
obliged  to  pay  an  additional  sum  for  the  execution  of  his  original 
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order,     Soch  was  the  state  of  things  in  Seville,  when  busiaca 
slack  with  Monipodio.     It  is  difficolt  to  explain  it,  without 
bcring  that   religion  winked  at  injustice.     **  We  are  thieves^**  sajs 
friend  of  Cortadillo  or  Cut-Purse,  surnaraed  **  The  Good  "  by  Mooi 
podio,  *'  to  serve  God  and  all  good  folk.     A  part  of  the  proceeck 
every  larceny  is  set  aside  for  the  lamp  of  the  city  Virgin.    Well 
our  beads  daily,  and  surely  it  is  much  worse  to  be  a  heretic."  Soil 
of    the   band   would   not   filch  a   farthing  on    Friday,  and 
scrupulously  refrained  from  holding  conversation  with  any  couiteai 
called  Mary  on  Saturday*     Nor  was  the  fraternity  less  favoured  If 
the  oflkers  of  religion  than  by  those  **  double  spies  "of  the  law,  lit 
well,  says  Monipodio,  alluding  to  a  friendly  alguacil — it  is  well  to  afofd 
him  a  leg  who  gives  you  the  whole  fowl.    Why !  the  honest  consblk 
gets  us  more  cash  io  one  day  than  we  can  get  for  him  in  a  huadid. 
The  novel  of  **The  Illustrious  Scullion"  may  be  classed  amoJi 
the  amatory  novels  of  Cervantes:  sl  genre  in  which  he  seems  to h«fl 
been  least  successful.     Carriazo  and  Avendafia,  two  noble  youAs 
Burgos — the  nobility  is  well  represented  in  these  novels — serve  respeo 
tively  as  water  carrier  and  osder  in  an  inn  at  Seville,    The  fonutf 
has  rent  himself  away,  as  the  Spanish  slang  runs,  from  his  fatbrf 
residence,  and  graduated  as  master  in  the  tunny  fisheries  of  Zahsa 
In  other  words^  he  has  run  away  from  home  and  become  an  accoS 
pHshed  scamp.     In  the  hostel  they  light  upon  the  scullion,  who 
the  way  is  no  scullion,  but  simply  keeps  the  keys  of  the  plate  cbfi 
with  whom  Avendana  incontinently  falls  in  love.     For  her  he 
the  winds.     Her  age  is  fifteen,  and  her  face  one  of  those 
artists  allot   to  angels.      Her  name   is  Constance,   she  stands 
modesty's  stirrups,  and  her  absence  for  Avendafta  is  like  sunset  iW 
the  fall  of  dark  sad  night  on  the  belated  wayfarer.     This  little  imig^ 
reminds  the  reader  of  Dr,  Johnson's  description  of  a  good  writeTp 
wherein,  in  an  unwonted  access  of  poetic  sentiment,  he  tells  us  ^ 
he  only  is  the  master  who  keeps  the  mind  in  pleasing  captivity,  ^ 
whose  story  the  conclusion  is  perceived  with  an  eye  of  sorrow,  such 
as  the  traveller  casts  upon  departing  day. 

The  scullion's  general  appearance  is  described  at  some  Icngtb- 
She  wears  an  upper  petticoat  and  a  low  bodice  of  green  dotbf 
bordered  wth  the  same  material;  a  high  chemise  is  plaited  about 
her  throat  in  a  collar  purfled  with  black  silk.  A  necklace  of)** 
stars  circles  a  pillar  of  alabaster.  Her  girdle  is  a  cord  of  St 
Francis,  From  a  belt  on  her  right  side  a  large  bunch  of  ^^ 
hangs.  She  has  no  slippers,  but  coloured  shoes  with  dooW* 
soles.     Her  stockings  are  also  colowttd,  b\il  only  show  their  colw^ 
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1  profile.     A  train  of  braided  hair,  her  sole  coif  and  headdress,  is 
ooxid  about  with  white  bands  of  coarse  silk.     It  falls  over  her  back 
idow  her  waist,  its  colour  dying  chestnut  and  dawning  red.    So 
lean  it  is,  and  so  neatly  combed,  as  to  be  compared  only  to 
breads  of  gold.     Two  small  gourds,  pearls  apparently,  but  really 
^hss,  glisten  in  her  ears.     Her  Avendana  finds  it  as  impossible  to 
liOKve,  as  to  go  to  heaven  without  good  works.     No  such  effect  has 
tins  "fear  of  St  Anthony  "  on  Carriazo,  who  is,  to  borrow  a  rhetorical 
flower  from  South's  sermons,  all  agog  to  be  off  to  his  tunny  fish- 
cries.*  He  buys  a  donkey,  afterwards  engages  in  play,  loses  all  his 
money,  divides  his  donkey  suppositively  into  four  quarters,  plays  for 
cad),  loses  it,  will  not  part  with  the  animal's  tail,  stakes  it  against  one 
of  his  hind  quarters,  wins  it,  wins  every  other  quarter  in  succession, 
and  goes  off  triumphant  with  the  entire  beast     In  the  meantime 
Avendana,  after  introducing  himself  to  his  love,  with  a  letter  which 
he  tells  her  is  a  charm  for  the  toothache,  learns  in  the  issue  that  she 
is  the  daughter  of  Carriazo's  father,  the  result  of  something  rather 
norethan  a  youthful  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  that  respectable 
person.    The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  no  modern  meddler  of  a 
matchmaker  can  be  more  anxious  for  marriages  than  a  Spanish 
author  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work.     So  not  only  is  Avendana 
married  to  Constance,  but  his  rival,  a  son  of  the  Corregidor,  to 
Avendana's  sister,  mentioned  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time.    Nor  is 
this  sufficient:  Carriazo  is  also  married  to  the  Corregidor's  daughter,  a 
lady  whom  he  has  never  seen,  heard  of,  or  imagined  existent. 

The  novel  of  "  The  Dialogue  of  the  Two  Dogs  "  is  introduced  by 
that  of  "  The  Deceitful  Marriage."  A  certain  alferez  or  ensign  falls 
in  love  with  a  lady,  Estefania.  His  heart,  as  the  author  puts  it,  is 
burnt  by  her  snowy  hands.  Estefania  rejoices  in  a  magnificent 
ready-furnished  residence,  and  the  alferez  in  a  massive  gold  chain 
with  other  jewels.  They  are  accordingly  married.  Afterwards  it 
transpires,  as  the  newspapers  say,  that  Estefania's  residence  really 
belongs  to  a  woman  who  has  been  absent  on  a  nine  days'  pilgrimage 
to  our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  and  that  the  attractive  chattels  of  the 
*lferez  are  but  of  chemic  gold. 

Plaisir  d'amour  ne  dure  qu'un  moment, 
Chagrin  d'amour  dure  toute  la  vie. 

It  is  a  case  of  the  biter  bit,  of  diamond  cut  diamond.  As  the 
Spanish  say,  Pata  es  la  trcniesa.  The  friend  of  the  alferez,  to 
whom  he  tells  his  story,  consoles  him  with  this  reflection  of  Petrarch: 

Che  chi  prende  dilctto  di  far  frode 
J^oii  5'im  di  lAvatni^ix  b'altro  I'inganna. 
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Would  tliat  his  wife  had  been  content  with  deception,  without 
adding  to  it  disexise  I  But  in  the  hospital  he  hears  that  wondeful 
conversation  between  the  two  dogs  which  went  with  lanterns,  aftff 
the  Hermams  de  ia  Capacha^  or  the  Brethren  of  the  Frail,  to  assist 
these  hospitallers  in  their  nightly  quest  for  the  sick,  of  money  thrown 
from  windows  into  the  street  which  these  dogs  found,  halting  cvff 
before  the  houses  of  the  charitably  disposed  The  alferez  is  enabled 
to  remember  the  whole  conversation,  no  short  one,  solely  bjr  Ik 
number  of  almonds  and  raisins  he  ate  in  his  sickness.  Here  is  x 
hint  for  mnemonic al  professors. 

In  the  Dogs'  Dialogue  two  hounds,  Scipio  and  Berganxsu  ire 
introduced,  belonging  to  one  Mahudes,  an  inferior  officer  in  tk 
Hospital  of  the  Resurrection  at  Valladolid.  Berganza,  a  dog  who 
had  a  desire  to  speak  from  the  time  he  could  gnaw  a  bone,  gives  I 
naive  narrative  of  his  adventures  under  his  various  masters :  to  «it, 
a  butcher,  shepherd,  merchant,  alguacil^  drummer,  gipsy,  morisco, 
poet,  and  manager.  Scipio  plays  an  inferior  r&le,  contenting  himself 
with  advising  Berganza  to  avoid  backbiting  and  get  on  with  hisstoij. 
En  rtt^anchcy  Scipio  is  to  tell  his  stor}-  also  on  another  occasion.  His 
adventures  were  left  for  another  book,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
which  thus  sought  to  forestall  any  alien  occupation  of  land  alreadf 
bought  for  literary  building.  Unfortunately,  the  book  was  never 
written,  and  nothing  is  known  of  Scipio  but  his  name. 

The  so-called  novel  is  a  humorous  and  philosophic  satire.    The 
butchers  are  a  set  of  blackguards,  but  every  butcher  has  his  holy 
guardian  angel,  whom  he  satisfies  with  ox  tongues  and  sirloins.    The 
shepherds  are  little  better.     It  is  not  the  grim  w^olf  with  privy  paW| 
as  the  master  supposes^  that  daily  devours  apace.     The  shephcrfi 
themselves    make    mutton    of   the  flock,    and    generally   demean 
themselves  otherwise  than  in  pastoral  poems.     The  merchant  is  i 
lucky   man  ;  all  his  bitches  litter  sucking  pigs,   but  he  is  radiaiU 
only  with  reflected  lustre.     He  is  comforted  in  the  collateral  lighl  of 
his  chiidrenj  who  ride  every  day,  splendidly  apparelled,  to  a  schod 
of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  to  whom  Berganza  commends  himself» 
pious   dog,  on   this  and  other  occasions.     The  Jesuits  very  carljr  J 
began  dial  delightful  task  of  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot^ 
Cervantes  pays  them  a  higher  compliment  than  many  a  good  Pro* 
testant  Christian   will  hold   them    to  deserve.       The  alguacilt  li)t« 
Jonathan  Wild,   like  Monipodio's    benefactor  in   *'  Rinconete  aad 
Cortadillo,"  has  such  an  intimate  acquaintance,  so  united  an  interest  M 
with  thieves,  as  in  these  days  of  social  and  civic  purity  it  is  difficult*  1 
/f  no\  impossible  tQ  imagine.  No  lotvget  tvqw, a&m  Smollett's xmi^os^ 
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a  rich  robber  like  Mn  Martin  pay  his  respects  regularly  to  a  nghteous 
justice  like  Mr  Bu2!:2ard»  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  very  lovingly 
Nous  avoft^  change  tmit  cela.     In  the  service  of  the  drummer  Berganza 
becomes  a  performing  dog,  nor  have  his  descendants,  with  the  process 
of  tlie  suns,  improved  very  much  on  his  performances.  Perhaps  this  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected,  when  we  reflect  that  Berganza  was  a  beast  of 
such  natural  activity  of  intellect  as  might  put  the  Learned  Pig  himself  to 
open  shame.     He  shows  Scipio  his  familiarity  with  the  histor)^  of  the 
suicide  of  Charondas  the  Syrian,  and  alludes  incidentally,  in  the  course 
of  his  argument,  to  the  horse  of  Sejanus.     But  his  wisdom  goes  near  to 
destroy  him.     It  makes  him  acquainted  with  a  witch.     Cervantes  or 
course  could  not  disbelieve  in  witchcraft,  with  the  Holy  Inquisition 
at  his  elbow,  but  he  ventures  to  hint  that  their  Sabbaths  are  but 
the  result  of  the  fancy  of  fever  or  the  dream  of  indigestion.     The 
witch  tells  Berganza  his  own  mother  was  one  of  her  chief  friends. 
Both  were  pupils  of  one  far  superior,  a  lady  who^  like  the  witch  of  Endor 
or  the  latest  Medium,  was  able  to  astound  her  audience  by  summon- 
ing any  amount  of  ghosts,  at  so  much  per  immortal    spirit,   with, 
maybe,  a  reduction  made  on  taking  a  quantity.     She  was  more  than 
Circe,  Medea,  or  Erichtho,  one  who  covered  the  face  of  the  sun  with 
firoxen  clouds,  and  made  the  heavens   serene  at  vrXX,   who  could 
itestore  virginities  and  teach  tergiversation  to  widows,  who  found 
fresh  roses  in  her  garden  in  December  and  gathered  her  harvest  in 
January,  whose  least  art  was  to  create  watercresses  in  a  kneading 
trough,  and  who  for  six  years  served  herself  with  a  sacristan  whom 
she  changed  into  an  ass.    She  was  bold  enough  to  summon  a  legion 
of  devils^  but  I,  says  the  witch,  dare  only  summon  half  a  legion. 
Her  own  chief  complaint  is  that  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  goat 
gives  her  evasive  answers.     Berganza  escapes  with  the  skin  of  his 
leeth  from  the  disciple  of  a  woman  so  dangerous,  and  stays  for  a 
time  with  a  gip.sy,  which  gives  Cervantes  another  opportunity  for 
dcscribbg,  as  in  **  The  Little  Gipsy  Girl,"  some  of  the  customs  of  an 
extraordinary  race  which,  like  Achilles,  jura  negai  sibi  nata,     Ber- 
garua  next  meets  with  a  Morisco.    These  Moriscoes,  or  Christians  of 
Moorish  descent,   Cervantes  calls  vipers,  modis,  gangrened  limbs, 
ami  evidently  approved  the  policy  of  their  expulsion.     Finally,  Ber- 
Iganza  hears  a  poet  read  his  play.     "It  was  such,"  says  he,  **  that 
1  unless  I  am  an  ass  in  this  matter  of  poetry,  Satan  himself  seemed  to 
I  have  composed  it  for  the  author's  utter  ruin.'*    One  by  one  the  actors 
[went  out,  till  at  last  the  poet  and  tlie  manager  were  left  alone-    Anon 
I  the  actors   returned,  and  were  with   extreme    difficult)^  prevented 
toising  the  pout  in  a  blanket     Not  the  least  entertaining  part 
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of  the  novel  is  ihe  conversation  which  Berganza  overhead  in  (be 
hospitaJ  between  an  alchemist,  a  poet,  a  mathematician,  and  i  {lO- 
jecton    The  alchemist  is  on  the  very  brink  of  turning  lead  into  g 
and  is  longing  for  a  little  assistance  from  some  liberal  Macenasjij 
poet  desires  a  prince  to  whom  to  dedicate  his  poem;  the  matt 
cian  would  be  content  with  squaring  the  circle;  and  the  ] 
proposes  to  pay  the  national  debt  by  the  simple  method  of  l 
all  the  people  live  on  bread  and  water  only  for  one  day  in  the  i 
and  putting  into  the  treasury  what  is  thus  saved  in  their  hoti 
expenses.     This  last  character  will  remind  the  reader  of  Me 
"  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,"  with  his  blackberry  wine,  his  dogs'  skin 
his  patent  for  supplying  the  public  with  toothpicks.     Such  ; 
mere  dry  bones  of  the  Diahgo  de/os  Perros^  a  social  panoramic 
instructive  and  delightful,  and,  as  some  say,  the  author's  fii^-o 
piece — the  Benjamin  of  the  children  of  his  brain.     It  abounds  i 
what  the  newspaper  handbills  of  the  present  day  would  call  ' 
ordinary  disclosures."    But  its  matter,  frequently  repulsive,  is  ] 
by  the  ingenious  treatment  of  Cervantes,  of  whom,  as  of  Goldsmith  c 
the  kaleidoscope,  it  may  be  said,  A^i/iti  iangil  quod  tion  onmt. 

"  The  Glass  Licentiate,"  another  sample  of  the  satiric  no^tl,  il 
the  story  of  one  Thomas  Rod  a  j  a,  who,  after  becoming  a  LicenliaW 
^r  Graduate  of  Laws,  in  the  University  of  Salamanca,  traveb.    Hi^ 
remarks  on  Venice  in  its  jiride  and  dignity  present  a  curious  conli 
to  those  of  Childe  Harold,  who  visited  it  in  its  humility  anddccijK 
On  his  return  he  meets  with  a  lady  **  of  every  man*s  manage,"  i 
whose  lure  and  call  every  bird  in  the  college  comes.     The  only  i 
mectim^  or  scholar  who  does  not  attend,  is  Rodaja.     Him,  the 
the  lady  especially  longs  for.     Unable  to  obtain  him  by  other  nseani^] 
she  applies  to  a  Morisca,  who  furnishes  her  with  a  love  charm  inl] 
Toledan  quince.     The  charm  has  not  the  desired  effect.     Instead  of] 
turning  out  a  lover,  it  turns  out  a  lunatic.     The  sardonic  xaio 
may  wonder  wherein  the  difference  lies.     But  the  Licentiate's  lurwcf 
is  exceptional,  a  madness  kors  diXttiTe,     The  luckless  Rodaja,  aficr 
eating  the  fruit,  imagines  himself  made  of  glass  from  head  to  foot* 
The  boys  throw  potsherds  at  him,  to  convince  him  of  his  mistilX' 
He  apostrophises  them:  **  O  boys,  determined  as  fiies,  dirty  as  btip> 
and  daring  as  fleas  I  do  ye  lake  me  for  the  Monte  Testacio?'*    The 
visitor  to  Rome  will  remember  this  mighty  heap  of  ruin  near  the 
Salarian  gate,  said  to  be  composed  of  shards,  flints,  and  pebbl<«^ 
cast  on  it  by  the  adjacent  populace  from  time  immemorial.    Noa« 
the  less,  however,  for  this  adjuration  do  the  boys  cast  potsheni^ 
Hg  is  iflvited  to  Court,  but  refuses  to  gp,  on  the  ground  that  he  M* 
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iim  some  sense  of  shame,  and  is  wholly  unable  to  flatter. 
last,  in  consequence  of  their  importunity  who  ask  him,  he 
ssecits,  stipulating  that  his  fragile  body  is  to  be  carefully  packed  in 
up  to  his  neck.      Thus  he  arrives  at  Valladolid.   and   the 
ainder  of  the  novel  is   composed   of  ana.     His   intelligence  is 
incfeased,  seeing  that  the  subtle  and  delicate  envelope  of  glass  is  of 
hindrance   to  the  soul's  working  than   the  gross  and  muddy 
esture  of  the  flesh.     His  wisdom,  apart  from  his  monomania,  as- 
:>iiishes  his  audience  as  much  as  that  of  Don  Quixote.     Here  follow 
les  of  his  sayings  :    Hawking  is  fit  only  for  the  great,  since  the 
ase  is  two  thousand  to  one  compared  to  the  profit.     Bad  poets 
are  the  idiocy  and  arrogance  of  the  world.     The  carrier  finds  more 
help  in  a  couple  of  curses  than  in  three  mules.     The  sailor's  sea- 
chest  and  mess-table  is  his  God,  and  his  pastime  is  the   sea-sick 
passenger.     No  shoemaker  ever  made  an  imperfect  shoe,  for  if  too 
►w  it  is  the  fashion,  and  if  loo  wide  it  will  never  give  one  the 
The  puppet  showman  treats  divine  matters  indecently,  packing 
ost  of  the  sacred  persons  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the 
bag,  and  sitting  on  them  unconcernedly  as  on  a  cushion  at 
supper  time* 

Very  many  of  his  sayings  depend  upon  puns  for  their  salt.  One 
[which  rests  upon  the  double  sense  of  baNco^  banker  and  bench,  may 
[be  understood  without  being  diluted  by  explanation.  A  banker 
[^tenced  to  be  hanged  died  suddenly  in  prison.  He  did  right, 
quoth  Rodaja,  to  make  haste  before  the  executioner  sat  upon  him 
:*me  of  the  puns  are  in  Portuguese,  and  there  is  one  in  Latin.  Who, 
It  was  enquired  of  the  Licentiate,  is  the  happiest  man?  Nemo^ 
promptly  replied  he,  because  Nemo  naint  patrem^  Nemo  asandii  in 
Utlum^  and  so  forth.  One  of  his  sayings,  perhaps  too  well  known  to 
be  referred  to,  is  not  without  sublimity.  Religions  are  the  Aranjueces 
of  hca>'en,  whose  fruits  are  commonly  set  on  the  table  of  God. 
I^n  Rodaja,  after  conceiving  himself  of  glass  for  two  years,  is  at  length 
^■curcd  by  a  priest  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  who  had  previously 
^■distinguished  himself  by  making  the  dumb  to  speak.  But  the  Li- 
^Bu^iate  succeeds  no  better  sane  than  insane  ]  and  so,  setting  out  for 
^m^wan  in  Flanders  as  a  soldier,  he  leaves  the  Court  with  this  last 
address:  **  Multiplying  the  hopes  of  the  presumptuous,  thou  desiroyest 
those  of  the  diffident;  abundantly  providing  for  shameless  buffoons, 
thou  lettest  modest  wisdom  die  of  hunger.'*  The  character  of  the 
.icentiaie  is  supposed  to  represent  that  of  the  celebrated  Caspar 
iiartliius,  the  German  critic  and  philologist,  and  translator  of  the 
aouit  Celestina,  a  sad  sequel  to  the  precocious  piety  which  at  the 
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age  of  twelve  set  him  to  deliver  the  Psalms  of  David  in  Latin  vent 
Barth  was  like  the  Licentiate  in  his  study  of  laWj  in  his  excq)tioflEii 
memory,  and  equally  exceptional  madness,  but  a  comparison  of 
renders  the  supposed  representation  improbable,  besides  the  &ct 
Barth's  biographers  are  by  no  means  in  accordance  conceraiijg 
exact  nattire  of  his  eccentricity. 

From  **  The  Jealous  Estreraaduran/'  considered  by  Spamsh  ciitb 
to  be  a  mn^ela  dt  costumbresy  we  may  learn  that  it  ^k2&  the  usage,  i 
Cervantes*  time,  to  brand  white  female  slaves  in  the  face.    Antflnbcr 
of  these  unfortunate  women  are  bought,  together  with  in 
by  a  jealous  Estremaduran  of  fourscore,  to  guard  his  pretty 
of  fifteen,  the  usual  age  of  the  author's  heroines,  m  a  house 
prepared  for  her.    A  great  part  of  the  novel  is  occupied  with 
other  precautions  which  Carrizales,  the  jealous  husband, 
secure  himself  against  any  lapse  of  his  wife's  matrimonial 
A  certain  Loaysa  corrupts  the  custodian  eunuch  by  a  lively 
ance  on  his  lute/    Before  that  magic  music  Carrizales'  rami>amiall, 
as  Jericho*s  walls  fell  before  the  ram's  horn  of  Joshua.     Loaysa  % 
last  obtains  entrance  to  the  lady's  room  as  a  lover,  but  untljoai 
securing  the  object  of  his  solicitude.     Carrizales  discovers  Loajai 
and  his  wife  in  an  equivocal  situation,  into  which  they  are  brought  bf 
a  duena^s  assistance,  and  dies  from  the  effects  of  an  imagined  outngt 
The  conclusion  is  noble.     The  vengeance  of  the  dying  husband  t 
no  ordinary  one.     Though,  like  tlie  silkworm,  he  has  built  about  hitt 
a  home  in  which  to  die,  he  considers  what  has  befallen  rather  his  own 
fault  than  that  of  his  wife,  whose  dowry  he  doubles  in  his  will,  jnd 
asks  her  with  his  last  breath  to  marrj'  that  Loa)*sa  whom  his  grey  hairs 
had  never  offended.    So,  says  he,  she  may  see  that  as  while  living  I 
always  sought  to  do  what  might  most  delight  her,  so  dying  I  do  the 
same,  and  desire  her  to  sokce  herself  after  my  death,  which  will  make 
no  long  delay,  with  him  whom  she  must  love  so  dearly.    The  swoe 
kind  of  conclusion  is  given  by  Montalvan  to  his  famous  cotnedf, 
which  in  this  respect  is  superior  to  that  of  Moratin's  El  Vig^yh 
Nitiit^  represented  at  the  close  of  the  last  centur)\     In  both  comcdic!;, 
though  the  general  argument  is  the  same  as  that  of  Cervantes, 
is  considerable  difference  and  addition  of  incident 

The  story  called  "  The   Force  of  Blood  *'  is  that  of  the 
of  a   child,  under  circumstances  unsanctioned  by   any  precedent 
civil  contract  or  ecclesiastical  ceremony,  who  is  afterwards  rescued 
from  extreme  peril  by  an    old  gentleman,  not  on   the  ground 
Immanit}^  but  on  that  of  the  likeness  of  the  boy  to  his  own 
This  son,   who   is  indeed  tV\e  boys  Tva\xxia\  fai\\€it^  is 
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married  to  his  bo/s  natural  mother,  and  all  ends  in  accordance 
with  social  propriet}^  In  this  novel  is  an  old  but  admirable 
sentence  : — Vice  alone  is  true  dishonour,  only  true  honour  is  virtue  ; 
yet  one  ounce  of  public  discredit  does  more  harm  than  half- 
a-hundrcdweight  of  secret  infamy.  Ingenious  sentences,  indeed, 
may  be  garnered  out  of  almost  every  page  in  the  book.  Men  may 
be  scholars  and  yet  fools.  Latin  quotations  should  be  squeezed 
out  of  pedants  as  the  Portuguese  squeeze  out  the  juice  of  the  negroes 
in  Guinea.  Ill-doing  is  of  nature's  harvest  Beauty  is  strong 
enough  to  wake  even  sleeping  charity.  Naughty  words  wait  upon 
the  tongue  as  gnats  on  wine.  He  must  be  strangely  wise,  and 
stand  well  in  his  stirrups,  who  can  talk  for  two  hours  without  touch- 
jng,  under  some  plea  of  social  benevolence,  on  the  confines  of 
slander.  In  the  "  Estrcmaduran,"  Cervantes  delivers  the  dudias  to 
be  a  reproach  to  their  neighbours,  ladies  of  whom  he  was  at  no  time 
lemarkably  fond.  "  O  duenas^  bom  into  this  world,  and  used  only  to 
the  perdition  of  a  thousand  good  and  pure  intentions  I  O  tongues 
and  plaited  coifs,  chosen  out  to  authorise  the  halls  and  drawing* 
s  of  principal  ladies,  how  much  the  reverse  of  what  ye  ought  do 

use  your  almost  enforcing  office  !  **  He  who  remembers  the 
reformed  Marceline  in  Beaumarchais'  Manage  de  Figara  must  not 
suppose  her  to  be  a  t>'pe  of  the  duala  of  the  time  of  Cervantes. 
Mudi  nearer  to  that  female  eunuch  is  the  Margaret  in  the  well-known 
play  of  our  own  Sheridan,  that  highly  respectable  gouvernant^  who 
doubles  the  opportunities  of  the  gallant,  inasmuch  as,  without  losing 
any  of  the  lust  of  youth,  she  has  added  to  it  the  avarice  of  age. 
She  will  not  refuse  to  listen  to  a  serenade,  and  she  loves  the  sight  of 
a  secret  sovereign.   She  is  engaged  as  Argus  but  she  acts  as  Mercury. 

In  the  judgment  of  Florian,  "The  Force  of  Blood,"  **Rinconete 
and  Cortadillo/'  and  the  "  Dialogue  of  the  Dogs,"  are  the  three  best  of 
Cervantes'  novels,  though  he  allows  them  all  interesting.  To  certain 
passages  selected  out  of  "Rinconete  and  Cortadillo'*  and  the 
**  Dialogue  of  the  Dogs,"  he  has  added  an  episode  out  of  tlie  last 
work  uf  Cerv^antes,  **  Pcrsiles  and  Sigismunda."  The  whole  forms  an 
interesting  hodge-podge.  But  in  the  story  of  "  I'he  Force  of  Blood,^' 
the  reader  finds  himself  more  highly  favoured  Here  alteration  is 
ailded  to  exdsioa  "  L<?ocadie,"  as  he  rcchristens  the  tale  from  the 
name  of  its  protagonist,  looks  remarkably  lean  in  her  new  tight-fitting 
French  dress*  She  does  tliose  things  which  she  did  not  in  the 
arigtimV  and  does  not  do  those  things  which  she  did.  But  what 
rccksj  it  Fbrian  ?  What  needs  he  ?  He  is  sped  ;  and  his  defence 
iSt  I  did  i^  ^'^^fr  hiitr  da  iongumn^  des  traits  d*un  gatit  qui  n* at  pas  k 
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ndtre^  coupled  with  that  amphibological  sentence,  La  traduitm  i 
plus  agrkabie  est  h  coup  siir  la  plus  fidUe,  With  the  cxctpdoQ  ( 
Shelton,  who,  however^  has  only  given  us  six  of  the  novels,  i 
the  English  translators  have  walked  in  the  tracks  of  Florian.  Fowl 
versions  of  a  poor  version  in  French,  one  of  them  at  least  deserval 
a  passing  notice,  for  its  supreme  impertinence  of  infidelity.  In  the] 
story  of  **The  Jealous  Estremaduran/*  for  instance,  who  is  said  i 
the  original  to  have  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  raeicantil 
speculation,  the  translator— save  the  mark  ! — on  this  hint,  speaks ; 
infinite  deal  of  nothing  more  than  any  translator,  observing  that  I 
very  poor  are  in  many  respects  much  happier  than  the  very  rich,  a 
not  forgetting  the  mite  of  the  poor  widow,  foists  two  or  more  \ 
contemptible  pages  of  cant  on  Cer\^antes  as  might  make  him  rise  fi 
his  grave,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  indignantly  disclaiming  them, 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  name  of  the  author  of  thisi 
which  has  been  modestly  concealed.  All  that  an  admiring  woi 
may  ever  discover  is  contained  in  the  editor's  preface,  which  assurcstil 
that  it  is  the  **  work  of  a  fair  friend,  possessing  a  dignified,  masculine^! 
comprehensive  mind,  with  all  its  consonant  accomplishments,  irboi 
by  the  desire  of  benefiting  her  species  was  alone  induced  to  cocnmrtJ 
it  to  the  disposal  of  the  editor/*  What  the  "consonant  accomplish- 1 
ments  "  may  signify,  it  is  for  this  gentleman  to  explain,  but  it  is  to  be  j 
hoped  that  as  a  commercial  speculation  this  edition  of  Cenantrf| 
Novels  was  unsuccessful 

The  present  x>apet*  must  end    with    the  n<n*€la  de  wsiumkn 
known  as  Za  Tia  Fingitia.  or  "  The  Feigned  Aunt"     This  is  aUJf 
who  imposes  on  male  innocence  with  iemale  commodities  a  nil* 
cmcked,  a  lady  who  has  a  soup f on  of  the  witch  in  her  into  the  bxt* 
gain.     The  gist  of  the  story,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  Ccn-onl^ 
hesitated  to  call  '*  exemplary,"  hes  in  her  ingenious  method  of  pro* 
cedure  for  the  sale  of  her  goods,  or  "  ink,'*  as  the  Spaniards  call  this 
profitable  stock-in-trade.     No  pot  of  basil  is  set  in  her  window,  oo 
ladies*  headdress  ;  nothing  but  a  modest  blind.     She  walks  abro*ii 
attended  by  two  dudias  and  a  squire.     She  will  not,  like  the  jealous 
Estremaduran,  allow  even  a  male  c-at  to  call  upon  her  when  at  home 
What  can  be  more  respectable  ?     Nevertheless,  the  police  revile  aiwi 
persecute,  and   say   all  manner  of  evil  things  against  this  blessed 
woman,  and  eventually  she  is  sentenced  to  receive  four  hundred 
lashes,  and  to  stand  on  the  ladder,  the  Spanish  pillory,  with  a  rail  and 
spiral  paper  cap  on  her  head,  in  the  midst  of  the  public  square,  on 
a  day  which,  says  Cervantes,  was  the  best  day  of  that  )'ear  for  all  1 
liuh  boys  of  Salamanca,  james  mew. 


GLIMPSES   OF  MINUTE   LIFE. 

AMONGST  the  various  means  of  investigating  nature  the  micro- 
scope occupies  a  prominent  place,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
oonipare  some  of  its  recent  services  with  the  expectations  and  state- 
ments of  earlier  days.    The  primitive  microscope  was  a  sort  of 
tdescope,  very  inferior  to  a  good  hand  lens  of  the  present  day. 
Jansen  and  Fontana  have  both  been  credited  with  the  invention  of 
Ae  instrument,  and  perhaps  both  have  claim  to  it.    The  latter  pub- 
fiAed  at  Naples,   1618,  Nova   Cahstium  Terrestriarumque  Rcrum 
OkavaHones^  which  included  some  account  of  fleas,  spiders,  sea-sand, 
L    ftc    In  1664  Powa^s  Experimental  Philosophy  appeared,  figuring  a 
few  objects,  and  being  the  first  English  publication  of  this  kind. 
Three  years  later  came  Robert  Hooke's  celebrated  Micrographia^ 
with  observations  and  drawings  of  great  merit.     Hooke  used  a  com- 
poond  microscope,  with  a  small  object  glass,  a  thinner  eye-glass,  and 
ft  deeper  one  to  enlarge  the  field,  but  it  was  a  good  while  after  his 
tise  before  compound  microscopes   exhibited  objects  as  clearly  as 
•iogje  lenses.    To  obtain  high  powers,  Hooke  made  small  glass 
liQds,  which  performed  better   than  his  more  complex  instruments. 
He  also  employed  drops  of  water,  gums,  resins,  oils,  &c,  in  which  he 
*M  followed  in  more  recent  times  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  before 
r      ^ftidans  had  learnt  how  to  surmount  the  difficulties  connected  with 
tbc  production  of  achromatic  objects. 

It  is  wonderful  at  this  day  to  contemplate  the  work  done  by 

Hooke,  Grew,  and  Leeuwenhoek  with  the  imperfect  apparatus  at  their 

dsposal,  but  while  they  and  their  followers  were  laying  substantial 

fimndations  of  true  science,  there  were  many  wild  fancies  afioat  as  to 

the  marvels  that  could  be  seen,  and  indeed,  with  bad  instruments  and 

a  lively  imagination,  most  astounding  results  were  obtained.    Thus, 

Hooke,  who  wrote  in  1743,  tells  us :  "  Some  people  have  made  false 

pretences,  and  ridiculous  boasts  of  seeing,  by  their  glasses,  the  atoms 

of  Epicurus,  the  subtle  matter  of  Des  Cartes,  the  effluvia  of  bodies, 

the  coruscations  of  the  stars,  and  such  like  absurdities ;''  and  one.  Dr. 

H^g^unore,  fiwded  he  saw  the  effluvia  of  the  loadstone  in  a  mist 

The  microscope  has,  £rom  an  early  period  of  time,  ^\^^^^  «Xk 
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important  part  in  the  famous  spontaneous  generation  controvei5]f, 
which  has  not  yet  ended,  although  the  balance  of  evidence  is  enor- 
mously in  favour  of  the  belief  that  all  existing  life  is  the  offsprii^rf 
previous  life.     Before  describing  some  recent  experiments  and  obser- 
vations,  it   will   be  well   to   consider   the   form   in  which  raodcm 
investigators  have   had   to   deal   with   the   spontaneous  gcnciatioa 
doctrines.     In  the  first  place,  the  term   **  spontaneous "  has  Veft 
generally  abandoned,  as  evidently  misleading  and  incorrect    Poudict 
adopted  the  word  hettrogctusis^  meaning  thereby  a  kbd  of  generaaw 
process,  having  some   analogy  to    that    exliibited  by  the  bi^ 
organisms.    Another  term  which  has  come  into  use  is  a^iogemsUt 
describing  the  doctrine  of  those  who  think  that  tuider  certain  coiuii- 
tions  inorganic  matter  becomes  organised,  without  the  intervientioa 
of  any  living  organic  germ.     Pouchet's  views  may  be  gathered  from 
his  remark,  that  **  in  considering  the  forces  of  decomposiiioQ  whid 
take  possession  of  great  organisms,  and  the  result  of  that  disintegra- 
tion, we  see  that  each  of  their  atoms  only  momentarily  abandons  iti 
affinities,  to  re-enter  into  another  sphere  of  attraction,  active  and 
living,  after  ha\ing  experienced  a  time  of  suspense  between  the  m 
existences,  a  momentary  stage  in  the  perpetual  oscillations  of  its 
vital  activity.    So,  in  considering  abstractedly  each  organic  molecule, 
one  is  tempted  to  ask  if  it  does  not  retain  some  sparks  of  life^  ZattAt 
sdfttiUtila  forsan.'*     He  supposed  that  all  organic  phenomena  were 
results  of  a  primitive  vital  breath,  causing  organisation  to  arise  at  the 
expense  of  matter,  and  "  this  same  vital  breath  (soufie)  is  able,  wifli' 
out  any  o\dJ}\  to  preside  over  the  evolutions  of  the  primary  beiflp 
of  creation."  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  not  a  theory  of  abiogenesis;  but  botli 
heterogenesists  and  abiogenesists  invoke  the  aid  of  the  microscope  to 
establish  their  theories,  and  their  opponents  have  likewise  relied  upow 
its  use,  Pouchet  imagined  that  in  former  times  of  great  geological  ot»' 
pulsions,  large  creatures  sprang  from  the  prodigious  mass  of  ferracntiDI 
material,  but  in  these  days  the  origin  of  new  oi^anisms  by  heterogeocstfr 
or  abiogenesis,  is  supposed,  by  the  supporters  of  those  theories,  to  be 
confined  to  Ytry  minute  forms,  and  the  practical  part  of  the  contro- 
versy requires  the  greatest  manipulative  skill  The  question  ** 
mainly  this,  whether  a  potrescible  organic  material,  containing  no 
germs,  or  none  that  have  not  been  killed,  can^  in  the  presence  d 
germless  air  and  water,  produce  any  new  organisms.  Infusions  of 
organic  matter  exposed  to  air  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  wiA 
moderate  heat,  always  exhibit  minute  life  after  a  few  hours.    S 
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very  simple  forms  and  then  more  complex  ones  follow.     Pou- 

.scribed  to  ihe  putrescible  organic  matter  the  generative  function ; 

progeny  varying  according  to  its  nature,  and  the  air  and  water  he 

regarded  as  providing  a  **  vital  medium  "  and  a  **  respiratory  fluid" 

5ie  says,  "  in  var>nng  to  infinity  the  solid  substance  of  the  infusion, 

when  the  same  air  and  the  same  water  were  employed,  the  infusoria 

ikewise  varied  to  infinity  ;*'  also  that  "the  same  body  wth  the  same 

atcr  gave  different  protozoaries,  according  to  whether  or  not  the 

infusion  was  submitted  to  ebullition.  *  .  .  We  have  verified  six  times 

;he  statement  ofSpallanzani  that  trefoil  yields  different  infusoria  when 

loiled  to  what  it  does  in  simple  maceration." 

If  infusions  containing  no  living  matter  always,  when  exposed  to 
ir  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  ordinary  situations,  soon 
hibited  minute  life,  and  this  life  resulted  from  the  development  of 
;crms,  it  was  evident  that  the  air  must  contain  them  in  enormous 
umbers  and  of  great  variety.    Putting  this  difficulty  as  strongly  as 
ssible,  and  not  without  exaggeration,  Pouchet  said,  "  If  this  ai^rial 
isscmination  were  real,  each  cubic  millimetre  of  the  atmosphere 
about  a  cubic  ^^  of  an  inch)  must  conLiin  immensely  more  eggs 
lan  there  are  inhabitants  on  the  globe."   Owen  had  said  that  certain 
monads  were  so  small  that  he  thought  one  drop  of  water  containing 
them   held  more  [individuals    than   there  were  human   beings  on 
the  globe,     Pouchet,  assuming  this  number  to  be  500  millions,  pro- 
ceeded to  observe  that  "  if  each  water  drop  equalled  S  cubic  milli- 
mfctreSt  one  such  millimHre  would  contain  62,500,000  animalcules," 
and  if  the  atmosphere  held  in  suspension  a  hundred  species  of  micro- 
zoaries  or  cryptogams,  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  dissemination,  **each 
cubic  millimetre  must  have  at  its  disposal  6,250,000,000  eggs,  and 
us  the  air  in  which  we  hve  would  have  the  density  of  iron."  * 
Without  being  influenced  by  these  astounding  figures,  it  must  be 
ed  that,  if  the  heterogenetic  and  abiogenetic  theories  are  not 
ttfie,  common  air,  in  ordinary  situations,  must  contain  so  many  germs 
|hat  only  their  excessive  minuteness  could  presence  it  from  becoming 
too  dense  for  respiratory  purposes. 

It  was  easy  to  assume  that  there  were  germs  of  this  sort  much  too 

small  to  be  seen  with  any  microscope,  but  science  requires  that  we 

ould  believe  nothing  that  docs  not  follow  deductively  by  sound 

miog  from  an  established  generalisation,  or  inductively  from  facts 

►lainly  leading  up  to  it,  or  that  cannot  be  established  by  the  evidence  of 

our  senses,  when  their  indications  are  well  verified.     It  was  thus  not 

enough  to  assume ;  it  was  necessary  to  demonstrate,  or  render  ex- 

1  *  Hift<irog6ue,'  p.  243. 
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tremely  probable  thafc  there  were  germs  numerous  enough  and  mmu 
enough  to  account  for  the  facts  observed.  In  the  tirst  place  it ' 
found  by  Pasteur  that  the  air  on  lofly  and  isolated  mountain  peal 
was  usually  pure  enough  to  have  no  effect  in  producing  infusoii 
when  it  was  admitted  into  organic  solutions  whicli  had  been  caiefu^ 
made  free  from  any  living  germs  ;  and  the  precaution  he  foimd 
^jiecessary  to  take  in  these  experiments  indicated  the  minuteness  i 
'the  germs  and  the  facility  with  which  they  might  gain  access  to  vessi 
supposed  to  exclude  them.  Having  prepared  glass  vessels  in 
laboratory  with  their  necks  dra^vn  out  and  sealed  during  their  eh 
tion,  he  broke  their  necks  on  the  mountain  heights  with  pincers  i 
very  hot  in  a  spirit  lamp,  and  then  resealed  them.  The  slightesj 
inaccuracy  was  sufficient  to  introduce  germs  brought  with  him  &om 
below  and  attached  to  his  apparatus,  his  person,  or  his  clothes. 

Ifc  is  probable  that  the  limits  of  organic  life  in  the  d" 
minuteness  are  far  beyond  the  limits  of  visibility,  though  ii. 
with  our  present  instruments,  afford  astounding  results.     Mr,  \ 
estimates   that    eight  thousand   millions  of  a  microferment  he 
amined  would  only  occupy  one  cubic  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch.     In 
remarkable  investigation  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Dallingcr  wc  have 
some  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  minuteness  of  living  objects,  3 
of  the  present  limits  of  vision  with  the  best  objectives  and  the  i 
careful  illumination.     Probably  no  one  has  seen  anything  of  smAllcf 
diameter  than  xh^Jia^^eHa  (or  vibratile  whips)  with  w^hich  the  motions  of 
tlie  minute  sausage-shaped  organisms  Badcritim  ttttno  are  performed, 
and  which  were  found,  as  a  mean  of  two  hundred  ingenious  i 
ments^  to  be  as  near  as  possible  the   one  two  hundred  and  foi 
thousand  seven  hundredth  of  an  inch  (^Wrini)*     Lstrg«  figures 
not  convey  much  information  unless  we  institute  some  comparison 
between  them  and  the  dimensions  of  well-known  objects.     In  this 
case  we  may  acquire  some  notion  of  what  the  above  figures  meaa 
w^ien  we  remember   that  a   sheet   of  common  notepaper  is  about 
one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  thick  ;  it  would  therefore  take  two 
thousand  and  forty-seven  of  these  flagella  piled  one  upon  each  otbef 
to  equal  the  thickness  of  such  a  sheet  of  paper.     If  a  thin  streak  k 
made  with  a  pencil  and  compared  with  the  thickness  of  a  piece  fta 
paper»  viewed  edgeways,  a  still  further  illustration  will  be 
and  the  comparative  aspects  of  the  two  should  be  borne  in 
when  considering  such  facts, 

The  smallest  monads  observed  in  Mr  Dallingcr's  rcscird^cs 
had  a  long  diameter  of  |^7,V.t  to  7^0*^  n  ^**  ^^  i^^h ;  their  short  diameter 
or  breadth  being  much  less.    AVhcn  such  small  creattin»  protfugLi 
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germs,  they  will  be  of  extreme  minuteness,  and  so  must  be  any 
genns  produced  by  bacteria.  The  smallest  germs  that  have  been 
seen,  are  considered  by  Mr,  Dalllnger  to  be  of  less  diameter  than 
the  breadth  of  the  bacterian   flagella  just  ascertained,  and   it   is 

I  obvious  that  a  few  cubic  feet  of  air  might  contain  a  prodigious 
number  of  sphe rides  less  than  a  two  hundred  thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  without  their  presence  being  detected  by  ordinary  means, 
or  without  their  occasioning  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  density 
of  the  ain 

Mr.  Dallinger  has  sho^m  that  some  of  the  minute  monads  pass 
through  a  wonderful  series  of  life  changes  during  which  their  shapes 
completely  alter,  and  that  at  certain  stages  they  form  germs  or  eggs  by 
what  appears  to  be  a  sexual  process,  analogous  to  that  of  higher 
animals.     He  has  also  shown  that  some  of  these  minute  creatures 

tare  less  simple  in  structure  than  was  formerly  suppposed.  In  some 
he  noticed  an  opening  and  closing  of  an  eyelid-like  organ— and  in 
others  not  only  flagella  for  swimming,  but  others  for  anchoring  and 
springing.  At  what  point  of  minuteness  the  differentiation  of  parts 
into  special  organs  stops,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  obviously 
not  philosophical  to  assume  that  nothing  of  the  kind  exists,  simply 

■  because  it  cannot  be  seen.    Some  creatures  are  loo  small  for  accurate 
examination  :  their  degree  of  simplicity  or  complexity  can  only  be 
inferred  from  what  they  do,  as  ascertained  by  prolonged  observation. 
The  Dallinger  researches  were  made  upon  the  plan  of  inces- 
santly  watching  the  same  individuals,  day  and  night,  through  their 
B  various  changes.     Either  he  himself,  or  his  friend  and  fellow -worker, 
H  Dr»   Dr)^sdale,  maintained  an  uninterrupted  watch  of  the  monads 
B  that  engaged  their  attention,  and  which  were  enclosed  in  a  small  cell 
adapted  to  their  requirements,  but  which  prevented  their  escape  firom 
view.     They  saw  germs  of  such  extreme  minuteness  that  they  would 
have  been  quite  invisible  if  they  had  not  been  opaque  when  first 

(emitted,  or  if  they  had  been  emitted  singly  as  a  hen  deposits  one  egg. 
Here  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the  conditions  of 
visibility%  and  its  necessary  limits.  Let  us  for  an  example  drop  a 
peppercorn  in  water.  It  is  seen  as  plainly  as  before,  but  if  we  take 
up  a  drop  of  water  at  the  end  of  a  little  stick,  although  we  see  it  as 
plain  as  the  peppercorn  while  it  is  in  air,  we  lose  sight  of  it  directly 
I  we  drop  it  into  water  and  it  becomes  surrounded  by  similar  particles. 
I  In  order  to  see  any  object  it  must  differ  from  its  surroundings,  and 
[colourless  transparent  objects  become  invisible  in  water  unless  they 
.  that  fluid  in  their  action  upon  light.  If  an  object  is  very 
I  action  upon  light  differs  little  from  that  of  any  fluid  io 
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irhich  it  is  immersed,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  or  may  be  actually  invis^ 
while  a  still  smaller  object  possessing  some  colour,  or  acting  tipon 
light  in  a  way,  or  to  an  extent,  di/Tering  from  that  of  the  adjaceni 
fluid,  may  be  readily  discerned.     The  fact  that  minute  particles  eai 
in  air,  or  water,  may  also  be  demonstrated  to  the  eye,  althoug\iM 
single  one  may  be  big  enough  to  be  detected.     Every  one  has  I 
noticed  the  motes  in  a  sunbeam  as  it  streams  into  our  rooms,  and  a 
I  attentive  examination  vnW  show  that,  besides  the  myriads  of  pardtb 
large  enough  to  be  discerned,  there  are  others  which  simply  pro- 
duce a  luniinous  effect     Professor  Tyndall  was  led  by  this  to  hit  I 
I  ^^pon  the  clever  plan  of  testing  air  by  throwing  an  artificial  electot 
I  sunbeam  through  it.     By  confining  air  in  vessels  where  no  draughti 
I  would  disturb  it,  and  examining  it  from  time  to  time  with  his  reveling  , 
f  light,  he  could  tell  when  the  particles  it  contained  subsided  by  thdr 
weight,  and  left  no  motes  to  shimmer  in  the  beam.     Both  he  and  i 
Mr.  Dallinger  proved  that  motekss  air  produced  no  life  with  fiuids  | 
containing  organic  matter  in  which  all  germs  had  been  destroyed 

Although  little  progress  has  been  made  in  connecting  disease* 
with  recognisable  germs  carried  about  by  tlie  air,  there  can  bew 
doubt  that  pure  air,  free  from  Soating  particles,  must  be  the  best  to 
breathe^  and  in  open  country  districts  the  quantity  is  much  less  tko 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns*  Amongst  the  most  generally  preseot 
germs  are  those  of  minute  fungi,  giving  rise  to  moulds,  mildews,  afld 
the  swarms  of  the  poor  relations  of  mushrooms  that  are  foimd  on 
living  plants,  or  on  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  The  germs 
of  a  \  ast  number  of  microscopic  fungi,  and  of  minute  creatures  beloDg- 
ing  to  the  animal  series,  or  to  the  border  land  between  the  animal  aad 
the  vegetable,  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  tbcii 
outward  appearance.  They  must  have  a  definite  structure  or  they 
could  not  reproduce  the  parental  forms  from  which  they  sprang,  but 
no  aid  the  eye  can  obtain  from  the  finest  instruments  enables  il  W 
be  seen.  For  a  germ  to  grow  it  must  have  the  power  of  assimilatwg 
and  arranging  for  its  own  uses,  according  to  its  own  pattern,  some  of 
the  matter  surromiding  it.  This  involves  a  series  of  chemical  and 
electrical  processes  which  are  as  efficiently  carried  on  by  invisible 
spherules  as  by  the  largest  seeds.  Whether  all  minute  germs  neces- 
sarily develop  into  constant  forms,  or  whether  some  can  vary  thctf 
development  if  their  surroundings  vary,  has  still  to  be  deterniincii 
At  any  rate  we  may  expect  a  great  many  so-called  species  of  minute 
life  will  be  found  to  be  only  different  stages,  or  different  conditio^  ^^ 
l\\t,  same  things 

Concurrent  with  improveraetits  iti  talcto^co^es  and  apparatus, 
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which  have  enabled  objects  more  and  more  minute  to  be  discerned 
and  studied,  we  find  the  researches  of  phpicists  and  mathematicians, 
investigating  the  molecular  structure  and  conditions  of  solids,  fluids, 
and  gases,  show  that  the  ultimate  atoms  of  such  bodies  are  so 
prodigiously  smaller  than  the  smallest  germs  known,  that  the  space 
they  occupy  might  contain  them  by  billions  and  trillions.  Taking  a 
mean  of  various  calculations,  Mr.  Sorby  found  sixteen  figures 
necessary  to  describe  the  number  of  atoms  probably  present  in  and 
comprising  one  cubic  thousandth  of  an  inch  of  water.  Chemists 
suppose  that  all  substances  are  composed  of  molecules,  and  those 
molecules  of  atoms,  and  the  properties  of  the  substances  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  atoms  and  the  mode  or  pattern  of  their  aggregation, 
A  molecule  is  the  smallest  particle  of  any  substance  capable  of 
individual  existence,  and  to  reduce  its  dimensions  would  be  to  take 
it  to  pieces  and  destroy  it  as  cfTectiiaUy  as  we  should  destroy  a  wall 
by  reducing  it  to  separated  bricks.  We  may  gain  more  knowledge 
about  these  molecules  and  the  various  patterns  they  can  build  up, 
but  there  is  no  chance  of  our  ever  seeing  them,  even  if  microscopes 
should  be  increased  in  power  to  the  utmost  limits  which  the  con- 
stitution of  light  prescribes.  Our  smallest  visible  object  is  as  great  a 
monster  when  compared  to  one  ultimate  molecule,  as  the  great  globe 
of  the  earth  is  to  its  own  tiny  mass.  The  microscope  cannot  therefore 
realise  some  of  the  expectations  of  old  times.  We  cannot  see,  as 
some  observers  fancied,  that  vinegar  is  sharp  to  the  taste  because  it 
is  composed  of  pointed  particles,  and  sugar  is  sweet  because  its 
ultimate  particles  are  round  and  smooth.  Such  explanations  are  as 
imaginary  as  another  memorable  reference  of  the  quality  of  vinegar 
to  the  so-called  *'  eels  "  it  sometimes  contains,  and  the  flapping  of 
their  tails  upon  the  tongue  was  supposed  to  cause  its  sour  taste. 
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IT  is  amtising  to  see  the  flatter  that  is  caused  in  remote  parts  of  ' 
the  Continent  by  the  enquiry  after  curiosities  and  objects  of 
verto  that  a  certain  section  of  the   travelling   English  public  has 
commenced.     Everybody  who  owns  a  cracked  jar  or  a  ramshackle 
chest  brings  it  to  the  English  collector  and  offers  it  at  a  price  thil 
would  be  extravagant  in  the  case  of  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  best 
workmanship.     If  you  explain  to  the  bearers  of  these  objects tN 
they  are  valueless,   they  answer  you   with   remonstnince,  **Tbey 
are  old^what  would  you  more  ?  '*     It  is  not  only  in  remote  countrio 
ignorance  of  this  class  exists.     An  old  lady  not  many  years  zgo 
travelled  from  Cornwall  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  making  her 
fortune  by  a  **  breeches  *'  Bible,  for  which,  when  she  arrived,  she 
could  get  no  more  than  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.     I  remember 
being  asked  in  Dublin  a  hundred  pounds  for  a  copy  of  Stapylton's 
"Juvenal,"  which  fetched  five  shillings  at  the  Heber  sale  and  w*s 
priced  a  guinea  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Anglo- Poetica.*'   The  bookscUc^i 
however,  would  not  take  less.    He  told  me,  what  was  quite  true,  that 
Mn  J.  O.  Halliwell^now  Mr.  H  alii  well-Phil  lips — ^had  bought  a  qua^ 
Hamkt  for  very  little  money  in  the  very  street  in  which  we  wefc* 
and   had   sold  it  for  a  hundred   pounds.     "  Why,"  he  dcmandedi 
•*  should  the  book  not  be  worth  as  much,  and  why  should  you  not 
be  Mr.  Halliwell  ?  '*   Pondering  over  questions  a  full  answer  to  which 
would  carry  one  deep  into  metaphysical  speculation,  I  departed  j^ 
without  the  Stapylton's  "Juvenal.'' 

WE  have  not  yet  learned  satisfactorily  the  lesson  how  to  trta* 
lunatics.     Physicians  may  insist  that  kindness  is  the  best,  t^ 
indeed  the  only  method  to  be  employed;  the  vulgar  mind  willuoflc 
the  less  persist  in  seeing  in  them  beings  who  are  helpless  and  ^ 
accordingly  proper  subjects  for  any  amount  of  ill-usage  that  ©*t 
commend  itself  as  amusement  or  exercise.     I  see  an  account  of  ^ 
inquest  on  a  lunaric  at  the  Gloucester  Cotmty  Asylum,  in  which  th^ 
medical  evidence  showed  that  four  ribs  had  been  broken  in  the  rig^*' 
side  of  the  body^  and  five  on  t\ve  Ml,  and  ^^awv  ^^  \i\^^v\aoiLe  h*^ 
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een  firactiued     I  should  like  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the 

ESCtices  of  kneeling  and  jumping  upon  lunatics  prevail  in  English 

sylums.     I  am  afraid  they  would  be  found  to  be  more  prevalent 

ban  is  ordinarily  supposed.  What  advantage,  if  any,  is  supposed  to  be 

Usrived  from  pouncQng  upon  the  breast  of  an  unfortunate  of  the  class 

B  not  evident,  but  the  practice  has  long  commended  itself  to  the 

warden  of  lunatic  asylums.     It  does  not  seem  much  more  merciful 

dun  the  S3rstems  formerly  in  vogue.    What  was  the  natiure  of  these 

DEtty  be  seen  from  the  treatment  of  Malvolio  in  Twelfth  Night.     A 

onrious  proof  of  the  kind  of  plan  adopted  with  regard  to  such  men 

is  afforded  in  a  story  of  Poggio  Bracciolini, '  De  medico  qui  dementes 

ct  insanos  curabat'    I  will  translate  a  few  lines  of  this  for  the  benefit 

of  leaders  of  the  Gentleman's.     "  *  There  was  once,'  said  Paulus 

Slorentinus,  'a  Milanese,  a  mad  doctor  who  undertook  to  cure  within 

a  fixed  period  those  entrusted  to  his  care.    This  was  his  treatment. 

He  had  in  his  house  a  courtyard  in  which  was  a  pool  of  filthy  and  fetid 

mter.  He  kept  in  this,  stark  naked  and  fastened  to  posts,  the  lunatics 

pot  under  his  care,  some  up  to  their  knees,  others  to  the  haunches, 

■nd  others  yet  higher,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  evil.    He  left 

Aon  thus  motionless  rotting  in  the  water  until  they  returned  to  reason.* " 

Both  systems,  Italian  and  English,  are  certain  to  cure  the  patients  in 

tte  end ;  the  remedy  in  each  instance  being  about  as  effective  as 

catting  off  a  patient's  head  as  a  cure  for  toothache. 


MANY  grim  stories  are  preserved  concerning  men  who,  in 
Swift's  sad  words,  have  "died  a- top."  I  know  few  more 
I  Qrrious  or  suggestive  than  the  following,  which,  I  believe,  has  never 
[  fcund  its  way  into  print  A  medical  man,  formerly  in  good  practice, 
^*nie  to  a  country  surgeon  and  confided  to  him  bis  conviction  that 
|*c  was  losing  his  reason.  Though  met  with  incredulity,  he  persisted 
m  the  assertion,  and  made  a  proposal  that  he  should  pay  a  certain 
^dsome  stipend  to  the  recipient  of  his  confidence  for  the  privilege 
of  living  in  his  house  and  under  his  care.  The  bargain  was  struck. 
For  some  years  the  self-proclaimed  madman  lived  in  this  fashion, 
assisting  his  guardian  in  his  professional  work  and  betraying  no  sign 
of  njental  alienation.  One  morning,  however,  he  sprang  out  of  bed 
on  a  female  domestic,  who,  after  a  custom  long  observed,  brought 
™ni  a  cup  of  tea,  and  ait  her  head  off.  From  that  time  forth  he  was 
^'^ging  lunatic 

AMONG  the  things  which  "  they  manage  better  in  France  "  than 
.    in  Enjgknd  may  be  counted  matters  of  libel.    It  X\v^  'E.ii^vJcv 
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Parliament  would  frame  a  law,  simple  and  direct  as  that  of  Fnmce, 
I  aking  the  publication  of  any  purely  private  and  personal  matter, 
true  or  falsc>  harmful  or  innocent,  an  offence,  a  class  of  writing  which 
is  a  disgrace  to  English  letters  and  a  species  of  terrorism  which  is  a 
banc  to  English  life  would  be  got  rid  of,  and  our  Law  Courts  would 
be  relieved  from  an  almost  interminable  series  of  cases.  A  private 
individual  has  a  right  to  regard  as  absoUite  offence  anything  which 
floods  a  peaceful  and  obscure  life  with  the  light  of  publicity. 

READING  tlie  *'  Reminiscences  of  Gustave  Courbet  at  La  Tour* 
in  the  New  Quarterly^  I  was  struck  with  the  apology  thercl 
afforded  for  the  destruction  of  the  Napoleon  Column  in  the  Place 
Vcnddme.  A  genuine  love  of  art  and  a  warm  desire  for  a  reign  of  peace 
and  brotherhood  dictated  the  action  of  Courbet.  Still  it  is  scarcely' 
convenient  to  allow  a  precedent  to  be  established  of  destroj-ing  the 
monuments  of  past  times  at  the  caprice  of  one  man.  \Vliat  would 
become  of  London,  we  may  well  ask,  if  ever  one  set  of  artists  or  one 
too  zealous  artist  should  obtain  power  enough  to  deprive  us  of  our 
national  monuments  ?  How  humbled  should  we  feel  if  some  one  pulled 
down  half  a  dozen  statues  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  taking  tlie 
Albert  Hall  for  a  bride  cake  and  the  Memorial  for  its  appropriate 
ornament,  placed  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  1 

NOW  that  our  Asiatic  subjects  and  allies  are  to  aid  us  in  our 
European  wars,  special  mterest  attends  those  Oriental  poten- 
tates who  from  time  to  time  make  their  appearance  at  the  Court  of 
their  Empress.  The  latest  star  that  has  swum  "  into  our  ken  "  is  the 
so-called  Maharajah  of  Johore,  who,  besides  appearing  at  royal 
entertainments,  has  been  a  guest  at  many  private  festivities.  Though 
bearing  a  Hindu  title,  our  new  visitor  is  a  Mohammedan.  HiSj 
correct  designation  is  the  Tumongong  of  Johore.  He  is  a  Ma 
feudatory,  %vholly  independent  within  tiie  limits  of  his  country,  and 
especially  well- affected  to  the  British  Government,  by  whom^  as 
understand,  his  title  was  granted.  The  resources  of  his  principalit 
are  largely  developed  by  Chinese  immigrants,  for  whom  the  Raja 
has  a  keen  appreciation.  Unlike  the  Americans,  who  find  constafl 
exercise  for  their  ingenuity  in  inventing  new  restrictions  upon  th 
inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  he  welcomes  their  ar* 
encourages  them  to  settle  in  his  dominions.     In  a[Tiit'ai,  i  t\ 

ally  is  a  thorough  Malay.  His  dress  on  State  occasions  is 
[juaintand  eccentric  in  its  blending  of  Oriental  and  Wcstem  &sh 
le  talks  freely  about  his  ohtj   affairs  and  the  prospects  of  \ 
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j^lmmiiient  An  interesting  experiment  has  of  late  been  made  in 
Jdhare,  in  the  shape  of  laying  down  railways.  The  rails  of  these 
sre  of  woody  Johore  teak,  and  not  of  iron.  These  are  said  to 
jprmre  both  strong  and  durable,  and  allow  of  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an 
Imir. 

IN  the  Green  Park,  the  other  day,  I  was  stopped  by  a  pretty  and 
very  modest-looking  young  lady  who  presented  a  printed  card 
ibout  a  Sunday-school,  and  asked  for  a  contribution  towards  its 
"Treat"  Of  course  I  gave  her  a  shilling — ^and  should  have  done  so, 
I  hope,  if  it  had  been  my  last  one.  I  afterwards  saw  her  stop  half-a- 
doKQ  other  men,  and  with  the  like  success.  But  is  it  right  that  the  fair 
ffighwaywoman  should  ply  this  calling?  I  don't  grudge  her  the 
dulling,  but  if  the  Sunday-school  in  question  have  commissioned  her 
to  thus  levy  subscriptions,  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves, 
far  it  is  manifest  she  does  so  at  some  personal  risk.  I  know  more 
than  one  publishing  house  that  issues  serial  works  and  employs  young- 
Wy  "travellers"  in  this  same  fashion;  they  push  their  way  into 
phces  of  business,  and  rarely  fail  in  obtaining  subscriptions  from  the 
young  gentlemen  employed  therein.  But  though  a  very  "nice" 
way  of  doing  business  in  one  sense,  it  is  hot  a  creditable  one  to  the 
finns  in  question,  and  the  sooner  it  is  discontinued  the  better. 

THE  inconveniences  of  an  increasing  family  with  a  fixed  house 
are  well  known  to  many  a  Paterfamilias.  While  children  are 
nnall  they  can  be  amalgamated,  but  as  they  grow  up  they  require 
more  room,  and  especidly  more  sleeping  accommodation.  In  the 
country,  if  you  have  the  money  for  it,  you  have  only  to  "  throw  out  " 
*  new  wing,  like  a  lobster  that  has  lost  its  claw,  or  put  on  another 
8toiy,  as  a  man  exchanges  his  "  all-rounder  "  for  a  "  pot-hat ;"  but  in 
London  it  is  different  You  cannot  throw  your  "wing"  into  your 
neigjibour's  tenement  (without  serious  remonstrance),  and  if  you 
^tured  on  another  story,  such  is  the  roguery  of  London  builders, 
*^tyou  would  probably  bring  the  house  down  about  your  ears.  And 
ytt  tiiere  is  a  way — though  upon  my  life  I  hesitate  to  disclose  it.  It 
is  such  an  excellent  one,  and  so  simple,  and  yet  one  that  nobody  would 
P*^ :  and  I  know^  directly  it  has  left  my  pen,  how  ungratefully 
^^  one  will  requite  me  for  the  information.  "  Oh,  there's  nothing 
^  that;  it's  a  good  plan  of  course,  but  one  that  anybody  could  have 
^upon,  &c,  &c"  That's  what  everyone  has  the  impudence  to  say 
^  niy  friend  Jones,  who  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  put  it  into  effect* 
Jones  is  a  physician,  living  in  a  fashionable  street,  mxYv  a  \\XX\^  %^x^<ea 
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on  one  side  of  his  house,  which  you  can  walk  miles  in,  he  says,  1 
wards  and  fonvards^ — but  in  a  straight  line  you  can  only  take  af 
steps  in  it  for  an  obvious  reason — his  neighbours  wall. 

The  doctor  has  a  large  f:imily  (it  is  necessaty,  he  says,  and 
puts  their  "  keep  "  under  the  head  of  advertising  expenses,  for  he  i 
an  accoucheur) ;  he  requires  a  consulting-room,  of  course,  in  add 
to  all  the  usual  apartments,  and  was  therefore,  until  lately,  mad 
inconvenienced  for  want  of  space.     I  took  dinner  with  him 
summer,     I  noticed  that  the  savoury  smell  of  it  so  pervaded 
house  beforehand  that  a  menu  was  rendered  unnecessar}';  when 
when  I  dined  with  him  last  week,  I  did  not  detect  a  whiE    Mo 
over  on  the  latter  occasion,  I  heard  him  say  he  had  put  a  billi 
room  into  the  basement,  where  liis  boys  could  play  and  smoke,  \ 
that  there  should  be  less  temptation  for  them  to  go  out  o'  nights. 

**  But  how  did  you  find  space  for  the  bilHard-room?'*  inquired  L 

"Oh,  have  you  not  heard?"  said  he*  ** Come  into  the  garden, 
and  see  for  yourself," 

The  dining-room  opened  upon  the  garden,  and  we  stepped  ouL 
At  first  I  noticed  nothing  strange,  but  presently  found  myself  walktBg 
on  ground  glass  instead  of  gravel 

"  1  dug  up  all  this  garden  since  you  were  here  last,'^  he  said, 
**  and  built  a  kitchen  and  servants'  offices  in  the  excavation  ;  then  I 
put  the  garden  back  again.  The  ground-glass  walk — it  is  most 
appropriately  termed  ground  glass — gives  light  to  the  underground 
inhabitants;  hidden  in  the  blossoms  of  that  flower-bed  is  aventiLt  i;^ 
apparatus^  through  which  fresh  air  is  communicated  to  them.  If  y«>ii 
look  ilirough  that  bed  of  roses,  you  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  our  coot 
herself  a  peony." 

"  But  the  fires!"  said  1  ;  *•  where  does  the  smoke  go  to?" 

**0h,  the  chimneys  are  put  back  tu  back  with  those  of  the  house; 
or,  where  that  cannot  be  managed,  we  use  a  stove-pipe.  I  have  thus 
added  four  or  five  rooms  to  the  extent  of  our  household  accommoda- 
tion. It  was  no  dearer  than  ordinary  building,  since  no  scaflbidiD^ 
was  requisite,  and  to  a  man  of  my  profession  much  cheaper  than 
moving.  A  doctor  can  never  aflford  to  remove  to  other  premises;  « 
his  patients  do  not  find  their  Jones  where  he  used  to  be,  the)' go  W 
another  Jones.  We  are  creatures  of  habit  By  the  by,  there's  Jol"* 
kissing  the  kitchen-maid ;  he  is  not  quite  accustomed  to  the  cc* 
arrangements;  1  must  plant  those  anemones  thicker." 
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PART    IL 

*i  '"TT^HE  Misses  Deerfoot  will  be  proud  and  honoured  to  make 
X       the   acquaintance  of  Professor   MacPelvis,"     Thus    Basil 
Ruthven,  in  his  tragedy  voice. 

"  And  Miss  Florry  Deerfoot,"  made  haste  to  add  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  **  not  only  feels  proud  and  honoured,  but  delighted^ 
overjoyed,  enckankd  to  have  the  opportunity  for  which  she  has  so 
long  sighed/'  Upon  which  the  eldest  Miss  Deerfoot,  who  was  tall 
and  slender,  dropped  the  loveliest  of  curtsies  to  the  Sage  of  Cenotaph 
Square* 

**  To  which  let  me  add,"  quoth  the  second  and  youngest  sister, 
who  was  petite  and  plump,  "  that  Miss  Topsy  Deerfoot — that's  me, 
you  know  ;  and  people  who  like  me  call  me  *  Top '—feels  not  only 
enchanted,  but  — -"  here  she  broke  down,  and  stammered 
forth,  '*  Tve  been  dying  to  know  you  this  ever  so  long,  and 
Basil  Ruthven  says  you're  an  Old  Dear,  and  I'm  sure  you  are." 
In  concluding  her  little  speech,  Miss  Topsy,  for  shortness  and 
sweetness  called  Top,  did  more  than  curtsey.  She  positively  bent  on 
one  knee  ;  seized  the  large  and  long  right  hand  of  the  Philosopher — 
"  his  rugose,  corrugated,  and  not  too  perfectly  cleanly  paw,** 
Sproutly  Pimples  was  wont  to  call  it — and,  bending  for^-ard,  im- 
printed on  it  a  playful  kiss.  **  Fve  been  presented  at  Court,"  she 
said  gaily,  looking  upwards—^*  at  the  Court  of  Rasselas^  Pdao^^  oil 
,,  ccjauu    «o.  1774.  c  C 
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Abyssinux"    Then,  quite  imembarrassecl,  this  sprightly  young  damsd  \ 
sprang  to  her  feet  as  deftly  as  though  the  turf  of  the  enclosurt  bd  ' 
been  a  spring  board  ;  turned  a  pirouette,  and  then  extended  hci 
hands,  the  pahiis  outivards,  just  as  the  acrobats  do  when  they  ba^e 
accomplished  a  feat,  and  in\dte  applause  from  the  audience.   Miss  I 
Topsy's   performance    was  greeted   witli  three  distinct  raunds  q(| 
plaudits  from  the  admiring  spectators. 

**  Real  jam,  by  Jove  1 "  cried  the  youthful  and  comic  kffd  (h 
studied  the  paragraphs  in  the  Sporting  Times  intently).  **Tw 
eighteen  on  a  plaok  road,  by  Jove  !*^ 

"Mons'ous  charming,    mons'ous  charming,^  quoth  the 
Viscount,  who  was  deaf,  and  with  whose  teeth  there  was  \ 
the  matter.     Reminds  me  of  D<^ja2et.     Stop,  Jenny  Vertp 
Mrs.   Honey  I  mean.     What's  her  name?     Deerfoot?    Isn\ 
the  name  of  a  horse  ?     No,  the  Indian  who  swatn  a  thousand  \ 
in  a  thousand  hours  against  Captain  Barclay^ Weston,  I  mean,  J 
was  an  Indian.     His  lordship's  memory  was  getting  shaky^  aiid| 
was  not  quite  certain  about  anything. 

^*  She  must  get  a  stunning  salar)'/*  murmured  Claude  Cashlc 
himself.     "  Fifty  pounds  a  week,  p'raps,  and  no  end  of  tick.     1 1 
I'd  been  brought  up  to  turn  over  head  and  heels  and  sing  patter! 
After  all,  tights  and  spangles  are  not  much  more  absurd  than 
boots  and  buckskins,  and  a  dish  cover  for  a  waistcoat,  and  a  Gen 
silver  pot  on  your  head  on  a  hot  day.     I  wish  I  was  out  of  it*' 
*'  it "  the  gallant  officer  may  have  meant  debt,  or  the  garden  party, 
or  the  Household  Brigade,  or  this  transitory  life.     Affairs  were 
badly  with  him ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  take  a  gloomv  ' 
things. 

"  Hardened  creature  I  "  ejaculated  in  the  distance  thegnmvisag 
Miss  St  Angula.     She  meant  Topsy  Deerfoot,  not  Claude  Cashte 

All  this  time,  not  Leviathan  of  old,  not  the  Hippopotamus  at  ( 
Zoo,  not  the  recent  Beluga,  the  white  whale  at  the  Royal  Aqil 
^Vestminster,  not  Mr,  Yellowbarr,  M.P.  and  soapboiler,  in  hfa  \ 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  Sproutly  Pimples,  wli 
to  write  a  leading  article  of  which  the  subject  was  beyond  1 
(he  tried  to  write  such  an  essay  about  four  times  a  week),  CQ 
L  been  floundering  more  painfully  and  more  desi^erately  than 
'  MacPelvis.     The  Philistines  had    come  upon   him  unawr* 
there  were  two  Dalilahs,  instead  of  one  ;  and  already  he  ft 
as  a  billiard-ball.     He  turned  all  kinds  of  colours;  he  0 
hands  into   all  his  pockets  ;    he  asked  himself  dreamily 
the  proper  thing  to  do  would  be  to  pTo^i^tiate  Miss  Florry  I>6».m 
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by  the  gift  of  a  snuIT-box,  or  with  the  caudal  vertebrae  of  a  choice 
lizard  (which  he  chanced  to  have  about  him,  handy,  in  a  pill-box), 
or  whether  he  should  ask  ^liss  Topsyto  adjourn  to  the  tent  and  have 
some  champagne  cup, 

"  Strawberries  and  cream,  I  mean/'  he  stammered  at  last,  with  the 
desperation  of  the  Timid  Man.  **  Let's  have  some  strawberries  and 
cream,  ladies."  And  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  Professor  MacPehis, 
giving  an  arm  to  each  of  the  fascinating  professional  ladies  to  whom 
Basil  Ruthven  had  introduced  him,  did  there  and  then  escort  them 
to  the  refreshment  marqtiee.  The  young  and  comic  lord  preceded 
them  as  a  kind  of  hcmld,  chanting  a  merrj'  Liai  about  somebody, 
who,  whatever  may  have  been  his  little  shortcomings,  **  Always  Came 
home  to  Tea." 

**  Hooked  him,  begad  !  *'  chuckled  the  ancient  Viscount,  hobbling 
after  the  party.  **  Wish  I  wasn't  quite  so  stiff  on  the  pins.  Wish  Fd 
half  his  chance.  Very  nice  poppets — very  nice  little  poppets,  indeed. 
He  can't  have  much  change  out  of  sixty-five.  Game  old  man ;  very 
game  old  man,  indeed.'' 

*^  Deplorable  and  Infatuated  Dupe  ! ''  groaned  Miss  St  Angula  in 
the  distance.  She  might  have  played  chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy. 
Don't  be  impatient.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry.  There  is  a  tragedy 
coming  :  u  drama  more  terrible  than  Orestes  Pursued  by  the 
Eumenides. 

Of  course  Mr,  Basil  Ruthven  had  not  forgotten  to  present  the 
Professor  to  Mrs.  Deerfoot,  sometimes  called  the  Mother  of  the 
Modem  Burlesque  (iracchi;  but  really,  when  there  are  a  pair  of 
young  ladies — and  remarkably  pretty  young  ladies  too — in  question, 
a  mamma,  especially  a  theatrical  mamma,  does  not  count  for  much. 

•*  More's  the  pity  and  more's  the  shame,"  moralists  of  the  rigidity 
of  Miss  St.  Angula  might  say.  Cest pourtani  la  vktitt.  Nobody  minded 
Mrs.  Deerfoot— she  was  the  motlier  of  both  Gracchi  and  Gracch^e — 
much.  She  was  a  homely  little  body,  who  ever  so  many  years  ago, 
as  Mrs.  Cluibbley,  the  singing  chambermaid  (a  tremendous  favourite 
in  the  **  Little  Jockey  "  and  other  *'  breeches  "  parts),  had  been  well 
favoured.  She  espoused  Deerfoot,  (excellent  as  a  low  comedian 
when  he  had  not  had  too  much  gin-and-water,  and  superlatively  good 
when  he  had  had  too  much  of  that  stimulant,)  and  had  assumed  \\txy 
contentedly  the  r6U  of  Second  Old  Woman,  The  Deerlbots  had 
been  country  managers;  they  had  made  a  brief  adventure  on  the 
**  public "  line ;  tliey  had  experienced  the  usual  ups  and  downs  of 
theatrical  life ;  but  they  had  always  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
irreproachable  respectability.     They  were  sans  peur  tt  sans  reprochi 
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from  a  moral  point  of  view.  Since  his  sons  and  daughters  had  begun  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  theatrical  profession  the  paternal  Deerfocut 
had  not  been  very  solicitous  about  obtaining  engagements  forhimsdf 
It  may  be  said  of  him,  indeed,  that  he  had  virtually  retired  into  the 
bosom  of  private  life.  I1ie  family  resided  at  Kentish  Town ;  aad 
Mn  Deerfoot/^r^f  was  the  life  and  soul  of  a  little  dramatic  club  called 
the  Junior  Irv'ingites,  who  were  wont  to  meet  thrice  a  week  in  the 
first  floor  front  of  a  tavern  in  the  Carlton  Road.  There,  as  every* 
where  else,  the  elder  Mn  licerfoot  was  looked  up  to  as  a  higUf ' 
respectable  man. 

Of  the  eight  olive  branches  that  the  Mother  of  the  Gracchi  W 
presented  to  her  spouse  six  survived.  They  were  all  in  the  profes- 
sion. Harry  was  in  the  States,  travelling  with  an  **  Our  Bott" 
company;  Jack  was  in  Australia,  with  a  "Caste"  troupe;  Tom  was 
playing  walking  gentlemen  in  the  provinces;  Frank,  the  **  Little  Pickle'* 
of  his  band,  who  had  %\\^i\  his  family  much  trouble,  had  been  tnioed 
by  his  father — ^an  extremely  well-read  man,  with  a  most  sonorous  (kli- 
very— with  a  view  to  the  boy  becoming  the  First  Tragedian  of  the  Day- 
Early  and  late  did  his  papa  see  him  hard  at  work,  reciting,  gesti- 
culating, fencing,  and  even  dancing.  **The  Tragedian,"  obscnfcd 
his  instructor,  "  should  know  something  of  everything."  Fnmky  ¥« 
taken  to  the  great  Mr.  Swallowhilt,  that  tnigic  artist  with  the  un- 
earthly voice  ivho  used  to  make  your  flesh  creep  as  lago,  and  your 
blood  run  cold  as  Manfred.  "  Promising — highly  promising,"  ws 
the  great  man*s  verdict;  **and  all  I  can  say  in  addition,  my  dear 
Mr.  Deerfoot,  is  '  Culture,  Culture,  Culture  ! ' ''  "  The  litlle  beast," 
tlie  candid  Swallowhilt  subsequently  observed  to  a  friend,  "rjnEed 
*  Is  this  a  dagger?*  till  he  was  black  in  the  face,  and  my  ears  were 
splitting.  I  gave  him  half-a-crown  to  get  rid  of  hinL  There's  not 
an  iota  of  the  making  of  a  tragedian  in  him/'  Oddly  enough,  Snalla*- 
hilt's  prophecy  was  in  the  long  run  verified,  although  not  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  the  acton  One  fine  morning  Frankyrafl 
away  and  w^ent  to  sea.  Qui  a  bu  boira.  Happening  to  touch  at  Sail 
Prancisco  he  made  liaste  to  run  away  from  his  ship ;  and,  socne 
months  afterwards,  w^os  discovered  by  his  elder  brother  (travelling iritb 
an  "Our  Boys"  company)  officiating  as  call-boy  at  the  Great  NatiooJ 
Clambake  Opera  House,  Sincamisa  City,  Colorado.  Sent  honie  ^ 
the  paternal  expense,  the  fugacious  Franky  subsequently  ran  away ^fo^ 
the  shipbroker*s  counting-house,  the  attorney's  office,  andthepi'f^' 
broker's  shop,  in  which  his  family  (thinking  tliat  he  might  have  an  *P*^ 
tude  for  commercial  pursuits)  had  successively  obtained  eraployiwcnt 
for  him*    His  real  vocation  bad  v^^  ^^  ^^  ^\%^wtT«id*    Alter  scrvinf 
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for  a  time  as  a  potboy  at  a  Liverpool  public-house,  a  waiter  at  a  Man- 
chester music-hall,  a  dentist's  page»  a  photographer's  operator,  and 
an  assistant  to  a  cheap  Jack,  he  suddenly  astonished  the  world,  his 
friends,  and  his  relatives,  by  his  appearance  as  a  full-blown  and  excru- 
ciatingly droll  Clown  to  a  Circus.  He  has  been  wise  enough  not  to 
sully  the  unimpeachable  respectability  of  his  fiimily  by  tumbling  and 
grimacing  in  his  real  name.  His  professional  appellation  is  Tommy 
Todd  \  and  he  was  last  heard  of  at  Bologna  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  as  "  //  cdelmssimo  Tommi^  comico  Iftgkse''  He  makes,  it 
is  said,  forty  pounds  a  week,  and  is  married  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Female  Liorr  Tamers  (one  of  her  sisters  was  eaten) 
of  the  age.  The  wayvvard  Frank)  's  name  is  not  often  mentioned 
— and  when  it  does  arise,  it  is  repeated  with  a  sigh — at  Kentish 
Town.  **  There  fell  a  bright  star  from  the  firmament,"  the  elder 
Deerfoot  is  wont  to  say  moodily,  •*  What  a  Jaques,  what  a  Sir 
Giles  Overreach,  he  would  have  made  1 "  "  And  I  wouldn't  have  so 
nmch  minded,"  good  Mrs,  Ueerfoot  remarks,  with  a  slight  tremour 
in  her  voice,  *'  if  heM  taken  to  the  legitimate  ;  if  he'd  gone  in  for 
pantomime.  The  only  successor  of  Grimaldi.  The  modern  Twm 
Matthews^  The  New  Flexmore — that  would  have  sounded  well  But 
the  ribaldry  of  the  ring  and  the  rough  sounds  of  *Houp-la  !'  It  is 
dreadful  to  think  oV* 

"Yes,  ma,  it*s  very  shocking,  isn't  it?"  Miss  Florry  Deerfoot 
acquiesced  on  the  last  occasion  when  the  fate  of  the  misguided  young 
man  (he  was  his  mother's  pet  and  his  sister's  darling,  delight,  and 
tyrant)  was  discussed.  "  To  think  of  our  Franky  becoming  what 
those  nide  horse-riding  people  call  a  *  Sawdtist  Bloke.*  To  think  of 
his  having  to  hold  a  hoop  for  Miss  Silverhoof — you  remember  the 
Siivcrhoof  at  Sanger's?— to  jump  through,  and  having  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  riding-mister's  whip,  and  stand  on  his  head  on  a 
pyramid  of  champagne  bottles.  It  is  indeed  truly  painful  to  con- 
template." 

"StutT  and  nonsense,"  suddenly  cried  out  Miss  Topsy.  **  Poor 
little  Franky  only  had  to  fmd  out  what  he  was  fit  for  ;  and  when  he 
found  it  om,  he  did  it  with  all  his  might  and  main.  What  am  /fit 
for?  Only  to  dance  cellarBaps  and  breakdowns  in  a  Tom-fool's 
dress,  to  be  ogled  through  the  opera-glasses  of  the  dandies  in  the  stalls. 
Pa  thought  I  had  a  voice,  and  was  for  sending  me  to  the  Royal 
"Academy.  A  pretly  thing  I  should  have  made  of  it  in  Tenterdcn 
Street,  Hanover  Square.  F\incy  my  singing  'Casta  Diva,*  or 
*  Son  Vergin  Vezxosa.*  I  can  bring  the  house  dovm  by  singing  Mr. 
Plantagenet  Filbert's  comic  ballads  to  the  tune  of  *  KafQoz»\v\vcv'   <:>\ 
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*  Down  among  the  Coals.'  Don't  tell  me  1  Do  what  you  think  you 
can  do,  and  do  it  as  well  as  ever  you  can*  Doesn't  the  press  say 
that  I  rival  I.ydia  Thompson  in  *  Cupid  ?  *  Didn^t  Mr  Ledger  lell 
me  so  in  the  greenroom  only  last  week  ?  Hasn't  Mr.  Clement  Scott 
asked  me  for  my  carte  de  visits?  And  I  was  to  be  a  second  Louisa 
Pyne,  wasn't  I  ?  Just  as  Flo  herCj  according  to  Pa,  was  to  be  a  second 
Adelaide  Kemble*  If  I  were  in  Flo's  place,  I'd  sooner  be  a  second 
Mrs.  Keeley*  Wouldn't  you,  Flo  ?  And,  upon  my  word,"  concluded 
this  irrepressible  yoimg  professional,  "  if  the  burlesque  burliness  falls 
off,  ril  turn  ClowTi  in  a  circus  myself.  I  will  I'm  sure  I  could  stand 
on  my  head  if  I  tried.     Koup-la-" 

This  conversation  took  place  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Ben  Ames's 
garden-party  in  Sarcophagus  Square  ;  and  the  Misses  Deerfoot  were 
busily  occupied  in  completing  two  peculiarly  ravishing  costumes  for 
the  occasion  : — Princess  robes,  white  cashmere  trimmed  with  sky  blue 
silk  if  you  please  j  XaiCQjkhus  over  the  shoulders,  everything  neat,  spaik- 
ling,  piquanie^hnt  not  unduly  demonstrative.  The  bonnets  were  in  Mrs. 
Deerfoot*s  special  department.  She  was  an  old  hand  at  the  confec- 
tion  of  graceful  head^gear  ;  and  the  two  chapeaux  which  she  turned 
out  for  the  momentous  festival  might  have  drawn  tears  of  envy  from 
the  artistic  eyes  of  an  Elise  or  a  Parsons.  What  do  you  think  of  a 
Lionardo  da  Vinci  berdfc,  with  blue  feathers  to  match  the  trimmings 
of  the  dresses  ?  "  And,"  quoth  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  (and 
Gracchae)  when,  with  an  old  paper  knife  she  had  fmished  curling  the 
last  blue  feather,  and  had  stuck  the  plume  triumphantly  in  its  proper 
place,  "  if  Regent  Street  can  turn  me  out  such  bonnets  as  these  for 
thirty  shillings  the  pair,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  Regent  Street  had  better 
begin  at  once."  For  my  part  I  think  tliat  Regent  Street  would  have 
confidently  charged  a  couple  of  guineas  apiece  for  those  ravishing 
Lionardos. 

**  *  The  jerked  feather,  swaling  in  the  bonnet/  Story  of  Rossini, 
Leigh  Hunt,*'  obsen^ed  the  elder  Mr,  Deerfoot,  that  well-read  man, 

**  Bodier  Leigh  Hunt !  wasn't  that  Mr.  Bouclcault's  name  when 
he  was  a  young  man?'*  returned  the  practical  Mrs,  Deerfoot. 
**  There's  somebody  at  the  door.  One  of  you  young  girls  run  down* 
stairs  and  open  it.  It  can*t  be  Jane ;  she's  gone  to  High  Street, 
Camden  Town,  to  fetch  some  snuff  for  your  Fa,  It  must  be  the 
baker's  man  with  the  sucking*pig." 

This  was  but  a  slight  yet  suggestive  illustration  oi  the  modesty 
and  simplicity  of  mannem  engendered  by  true  respectability.  The 
town  was  full  of  tlic  fame  of  Florence  and  Topjsy  Deerfoot ;  the 
'"^•tiiest  dandies  in  London  were  talking  about  them  at  their  dubs  ; 
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«ie  mightiest  theatrical  critics  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  were  re- 

loing  their  praises  ;  their  photographs  were  in  every  shop  window, 

llie  side  of  those  of  the  Countess  of  Blueblazes,  the  Bishop  of 

•sfuisus,  Dr,  Darwin,  and  Queen  Emma  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  ; 

'Ct  here  we  find  this  blameless  family  sitting  down  in  the  refined,  albeit 

.doraed  privacy  of  their  home  to  their  frugal  meal^ — a  baked 

pig*    When  Jane,  the  unique  handmaiden,  returned  from  the  snufF- 

e3p,  she  went  to  the  Hero  of  Redan  round  the  comer  for  the 
Br.  It  was  **  cooper/*  Could  anything  be  more  patriarchal  ? 
metimes  they  had  Irish  stew. 

I  fancy  that  by  this  time  you  will  have  arrived  at  an  inkling  of 
the  fact  that  Miss  Topsy  was  the  head  of  the  family  ;  in  the  way  of 
gemus,  that  is  to  say.  That  was  universally  acknowledged.  She  was 
fascinatingly  pretty,  and  as  graceful  as  a  mermaiden  (I  never  saw  one, 
but  am  ready  to  take  my  affidavit  that  all  mermaids — if  there  are  any 
mcnnaids — are  models  of  grace) :  although  the  lines  of  her  figure 
ilightly  tended  to  anbonpoint  of  the  apple  dumpling  orden  Her  hair 
was  naturally  curly,  as  Cupid's  should  be  ;  but  as  regards  its  hue  I 
intend  to  maintain  a  resolute  silence.  Who  knows  anything  about 
the  real  colour  of  a  lady's  Jiair  nowadays  ?  Whether  her  complexion 
was  her  own  or  the  perfumer's  it  is  no  business  of  mine  to  enquire. 
It  always  looked  fresh  and  rosy,  even  at  rehearsal ;  and  that  is  quite 
enough  for  me.  I  can  state,  however,  with  certainty,  that  she  had  o 
delicious  dimple  in  each  cheeky  and  that  her  ears  were  not  much 
bi^er  than  Whitstable  oysters  at  half-a- crown  a  dozen. 

The  girl  was,  from  a  scholastic  point  of  view,  almost  wholly  un- 
educated She  was  bom  before  Compulsory  Education  laws  had 
been  enacted  for  the  squandering  of  the  ratepayers'  money,  and  the 
baiassiag  of  the  poorer  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects ;  and  beyond 
1  little  intermittent  schooling  in  the  provincial  towns,  where  her 
Pfi^CDts  had  sojourned  in  the  course  of  their  wandering  (although 
°*ost  respectable)  careerj  tutors  and  governesses  had  done  nothing  for 
Topsy  Deerfoot  You  see,  she  had  been  on  the  boards  ever  since  ■ 
she  was  seven  years  of  age.  Mr,  Swallowhilt  as  Rollo  in  "  Pixarro  "  had  f 
held  her  high  aloft  as  he  rushed  across  the  torrent-spanning  bridge, 
Miss  Bateman,  in  "  Leah,^'  had  wept  floods  of  passionately  maternal 
*€ars  over  her.  As  httle  Prince  Arthur  in  *'  King  John,"  Hubert 
^  threatened  to  put  her  eyes  out  She  had  driven  Cinderella's 
^oach  and  six.  She  had  played  Little  King  Pippin  to  crowded  and 
^sihusiastic  audiences.  She  had  (as  she  grew  older)  worn  a  jacket 
*Qd  knickerbockeTs,  and  trundled  a  hoop  as  one  of  the  young  gentle- 
st in  "  To  Parents  and  Guardians."    Oh  I  she  had  beeiv  a  TCkO^X.  W 
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dustrious  little  actress;  and,  being  gifted ifvith  a  marvellously rctcntin 
memory,  she  had  contrived  to  pick  up  a  very  fair  stock  of  notiofti 
about  things  in  general     The  tllustrious  John  Chua^hill,  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  was  commonly   accounted  to   be  the  most  illitmte 
nobleman  of  his  day.     He  was  wont  himself  to  ot;^ti  that  all  he  bet 
of  English  history  had  been  gathered  from  the  perusal  of  Shakespcatci 
plays ;  yet  he  managed  somehow  to  become  a  fluent  French^  Dutch, 
and  German  scholar,  and  to  WTite  very  tolerable  Latin.    In  £n||lidi 
spelling  he  ivas  certainly  backward,  yet  the  Blenheim  Despatch  was 
undoubted  in  his  own  hand.    He  knew  nothing  of  arithmetic  be)i>nd 
simple  addition ;  yet  he  amassed  a  colossal  fortune  and  %vas  the  roost 
rapacious   curmudgeon   of  the  Eighteenth   Century.    Thus  Tojsf 
Deerfoot,  without  being  taught  anything,  hail  succeeded  in  leamiDga 
variety  of  things*    She  might  have  blushed  and  stammered  had  )o« 
asked  her  suddenly  to  name  the  English  king  w^ho  succeeded  Heniy 
the   Sixth.     She   might   even   have   replied   that  it  was  Henry  the 
Seventh;  but  she  knew  all  about  Anne  Boleyn,  and  had  written  a 
capital  parody  on  Wolsey's  **  Farewell,  a  long  Farewell  to  all  my 
Greatness/'     Had  you  asked  her  to  define  the  origin  of  the  Wan 
of  the  Roses^    she    would    possibly   have   laughed   in    your  (ke; 
but  the  acts  and  deeds  of  Crook-backed  Richard,  from  hb  first  inter« 
view  with  I^dy  Anne  until  the  occasion  of  his  offering  his  Kingdoo 
for  a   Horse,  were  all  familiar  to  her  as  household  w^ords.    I 
almost  certain  that  she  never  studied  one  page  of  Murra/s  grammir 
(I,  the  present  writer,  am  equally  certain  that  /never  did) ;  but  sbf 
recited  blank  verse  with  admirable  emphasis  and  purity  of  intonatioo. 
She  could  read  French  a  little;  and  when  a  French  phrase  oriwrf 
occyrred  in  her  parts,  she  stopped  short  at  the  crudity  of  caUitfl 
'*  pain'*  "  pang,"  or  "  boeuf"  "  boof."    I  have  heard  w*orse  cruditiei 
on  the  English  stage.     As  to  her  handwriting  and  her  spelling  I 
would  rather  not  be  explicit     Those  were  her  weakest  points. 

This,  then,  wasTopsy  Deerfoot, who,  in  addition  to  the  acquireincnti 
I  have  mentioned  above,  had  learned — she  could  not  remember  »'bei 
or  how— to  dance  with  ease  and  grace,  and  to  sing  in  time  and  tunc 
She  had  a  mellow  little  mezzo-soprano  voice,  and  a  surprising  facility 
of  execution,  yet  she  barely  knew  her  notes,  and  assuredly  couW  nol 
have  played  *'  Quafui ks pmks  s'cn  voni  aux  champs!''  on  the  pian* 
Yet  she  could  play  the  banjo  and  the  accordion — not  preciself 
like  an  angel,  but  like  a  versatile  dear  little  creature  as  she  'J*' 
This  was  the  young  lady  whom  Mr.  John  Fortinbrass,  of  the  Rop 
Fhanjingo  Theatre,  London,  W .C„  had  fortunately  discovered  wi>^ 
sht  ivas  playing  Little  Bo-Pee\>i  m  ^  Clm^^Tcva^  ^titomirac  at  tb* 
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Liverpool  Amphilheatrc.  The  manner  in  which,  wilh  a  gilt  needle 
and  thread,  she  sewed  on  the  long-missing  tails  of  her  errant  flock, 
at  once  decided  Mr.  John  Fortinbrass  to  oficr  her  an  engagement, 
**  That's  the  party  for  Pllbert's  new  burlesque,"  said  that  practical 
manager  to  himself,  buttoning  his  great-coat  on  his  manly  chest. 
Five  minutes  afterwards  he  was  at  ihe  stage  door. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  he  had  got  the  elder  Mr*  Deerfoot  com- 
fortably by  the  buttonhole  in  the  bar- parlour  of  the  Vampire  Tavern. 
**\Vhat*s  it  to  be»  ray  boy?"  asked  the  practical  Mn  John  Fortinbrass. 
"Six  of  Irish,  hot?  Three  years*  engagement  certain  for  Little  Bo- 
Peep  at  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  pounds  a  week.  You  come  round  to 
me  at  the  Adelphi  to-morrow  morning.  No,  my  boy,  we  don't  want 
a  Shakespearian  low  comedian  ;  and  Fd  rather  not  read  what  the  late 
Mr,  Westmacott  said  of  your  Second  Gravedigger  in  the  Age  in  the 
year  1832,  We  shall  be  verj'  happy  to  see  you  at  the  Treasury  on 
Saturdays  ;  but  not  on  the  boards^  my  boy,  not  on  the  boards,"  It 
is  worthy  of  curious  remark  that  among  theatrical  managers  there 
existed  a  strong  disinclination  to  witness  the  performance  in  low 
comedy  of  the  elder  Mr.  Deerfoot.  They  preferred  lo  regard  him  as 
a  retired  comedian  and  as  an  honour  to  the  profession.  An  analogous 
eluctance  exists  among  publishers  to  regard  me  as  an  actual  and 
^valid  writer  of  books — of  books,  at  least,  worth  paying  for.  "  No, 
no,  my  boy,"  they  say.  "  Stick  lo  your  own  line.  Write  us  (in  the 
papers)  some  genial  revieivs,  or  some  of  those  racy  paragraphs  of 
yours  about  other  people's  books." 

Of  little  Bo-Peep's — I  mean,  Topsy  Deerfoot's— fortunes  until  the 
occurrence  of  that  memorable  garden-party  in  Sarcophagus  Square 
there  is  little  more  to  be  said.  Her  Sister  Florry  (of  whom  I  could  write 
an  immensity,  but  whom  I  here  merely  mention  incidentally,  seeing 
that  she  is  in  no  wise  concerned  with  the  present  tragedy)  was  engaged, 
at  a  remunerative  but  less  splendid  salary  than  Topsy^s,  to  play  Mars 
in  Mr.  Plantagenet  Filbert's  extravaganza,  Mr,  F.  writes  nothing  but 
five-act  tragedies  now,  of  the  very  gloomiest  character;  but**  Cupid'' 
was  unanimously  declared  by  the  entire  world  of  theatrical  journalism 
lo  be  his  comic  masteriiiece,  the  completest  "  screamer  "  that  had  ever 
issued  from  his  prolific  and  facetious  pen.  All  the  songs  and  dances 
in  the  piece  were  rapturously  encored  every  night,  and  Topsy  was  half 
smothered  at  the  close  of  the  piece  under  showers  of  bouquets.  The 
burlesque  was  now  in  the  sixth  month  of  its  triumphant  career,  Mr. 
John  Fortinbrass,  it  was  rumoured,  had  invested  largely  in  Turks  from 
the  profits  acauing  from  "Cupid";  but,  however  that  may  have  been, 
the  manager,  to  his  honour^  in  the  fourth  month  of  Topsy*s  engage- 
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ment,  raised  her  salary'  to  twenty  pounds  n  week.  Prior  to  mat  he 
had  sent  her,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  a  cheque  for  a  handsome 
amount.  *'  But  no  more  rises  till  the  three  years  are  out,  my  boy/' 
the  practical  manager  remarked  to  the  elder  Mn  Deerfoot,  who  had 
suggested  that  perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  cancel  Topsy's  engage* 
ment  altogether,  and  retain  her  at  the  rate  of  so  many  pounds  a  night» 
or  allow  her  a  share  of  the  receipts  of  the  house.  "  It's  hit  or  miss 
in  theatricals,  you  know,"  continued  the  equally  practical  and  candid 
entrepreneur.  "  Cupid's  a  hit  j  but  Filbert  won't  write  any  more  bur* 
lesques,  and  at  Christmas  Tm  thinking  of  bringing  out  an  adaptation 
of  Chenapan's  op^ra  boufTe,  *  La  Petite  Gueuse.'  Of  course  I  shall 
want  Topsy  to  play  *  La  Petite  Gueuse.*  Chenapan's  music  is  rather 
difficult,  and  she  may  make  a  mess  of  it  Perhaps  we  shall  have  the 
cholera,  or  a  war  with  China,  or  an  earthquake,  or  a  raillenniura,  or 
something  else  to  crab  our  Pitch  and  spoil  our  Show.  No,  no,  my 
boy ;  it's  hit  or  miss,  I  tell  you,  and  I'll  stick  to  tlie  twenty  pounds 
a  week  till  our  time's  up.  If  I  hadn't  thought  so  much  of  Topsy,  I 
wouldn't  have  engaged  her  for  tliree  years.  I  generally  engage  jny 
actresses  for  three  weeks*  But  1*1!  see  her  through  even  if  I  have  to 
make  her  play  Tom  Thumb  or  Hamlet ;  and  in  that  case,  you  know, 
you  could  come  as  your  '  Gravedigger.*" 

"  A  greedy  crew  !  a  race  of  extortioners  and  blood*suckers,  these 
I-^ndon  managers/'  growled  the  elder  Mr.  Deerfoot  to  himself,  as, 
with  his  tw^o  daughters*  salary  carefully  bestowed  in  his  pocket  (the 
conversation  had  taken  place  on  a  Saturday),  he  sped  modestly 
homeward  by  omnibus  to  Kentish  Town. 

The  box-office  list  had  become,  during  the  "  run"  of  "Cupid,"  a 
phenomenon,  even  in  these  days  of  phenomenal  "  runs."  There  had 
been  no  f^nch  ft4rore  since  the  early  days  of  Mr,  Sothem  in  Lord  Dun- 
dreary. The  West-end  libraries  which  had  been  shrewd  enough  to 
secure  boxes  and  stalls  at  thePhanjingo  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season  made  small  fortimes  out  of  **  Cupid."  Mr.  Pellegrini  and  Mr. 
T  G.  Bowles  were  affected  to  tears  because  the  rules  of  Vanity  Fmr 
precluded  them  from  adding  the  portrait  of  the  enchantress  to  their 
gallery  of  celebrities.  En  re*janc/ie^  Topsy*s  effigy,  \alely  caricatttred, 
appeared  in  all  the  comic  illustrated  papers.  Sir  Baker  Tatcr,  thai 
renowned  sporting  baronet,  christened  a  light  bay  fdly  **  Topsy,"  mtli| 
a  view  of  entering  her  for  the  Oaks  ;  and  that  well  known  lollipop, 
candied  horehound,  made  an  appearance  at  the  swcetstuff  shops  as 
tlie  new  Deerfoot  Rock.  That  nothing  might  be  w.i'  ' 
universality  of  her  acceptance  by  the  public,  Sproutly  Phi^  l 

her  to  the  extent  of  a  column  and  a  half  of  jeering  calumny  in  the 
cohimns  of  the  dm/la. 
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There  were  yet  some  more  thorns  among  the  roses.    The  girl 

;  as  good  as  she  was  pretty  and  clever.    The  elder  Mr.  Deerfoot 

perhaps  a  trifle  too  partial  to  gin-and-water  cold,  and  to  Irish 

t;  and  if  he  had  another  shortcoming,  it  lay  in  his  alacrity  to  live 

Ott  fte  earnings  of  his  children  ;  but  he  was  devotedly  fond  of  them 

Nevertheless,  and  concerning  all  things  in  which  the  father  of  two  young 

l^is  following  such  a  career  as  that  which  was  the  lot  of  his  daughters 

llftoiild  be  strictly  watchful,  he  had  done  his  duty  unexceptionably. 

Sdn,  Tops/s  temptations  were  many  and  sorely  trying.     I  do  not 

iSunk  there  is  a  more  scandalous  blot  upon  the  civilisation  of  our  age 

ttan  that,  immediately  a  young  woman  begins  to  distinguish  herself 

by  the  fuller  demonstration  of  her  talents  as  an  actress,  a  singer,  or 

a  dancer,  she  should  be  importuned,  beset,  pursued,  beleaguered 

fer  the  very  vilest  of  purposes  by  every  titled  roue,  every  Captain 

Tiacasso  of  the  military  clubs,  every  suddenly  enriched  Hebrew 

money-monger  upon  town.    A  young  lady  paints  a  picture,  or  writes 

a  book  that  becomes  famous.     Does  Lord  Lackpenny  (the  Marquis 

of  Soldup's  son  and  heir)  venture  to  tempt  the  artist  or  the  author 

(with  presents  of  the  jewelry  which  he  has  obtained  on  credit  from 

Messrs.  Barabbas  and  Postobit)  to  adopt  a  life  of  infamy  ?    Does 

Prince  Pozzo  Birbante,  the  Baratarian  Ambassador,  coolly  write  to 

kcr  (through  his  secretary)  to  propose  that  she  shall  sell  herself  for 

io  much  money  down,  and  a  settlement  of  so  much   a    year? 

Docs  the  Baron  Israel  Wolfgang  von  Schapzegar,  of  Capel  Court, 

Behemoth  Mansions,  S.W.,  and  Jehoshaphat  Park,  Surrey  (his  real 

name  is  Hirsch,  and  he  was  a  money-changer  and  catskin-dealer  at 

Konigsberg),  send  her  bouquets  with  a  diamond  ring  (with  a  flaw  at 

the  back)  for  a  holder,  persecute  her  with  scented  billets-doux,  or 

invite  her  to  dine  en  petit  comite  at   Richmond  with  the  Duke  of 

Dissolute,  Sir  Rakehell  Wildfire,  and  his  precious  self?    Topsy 

Deerfoot  had  never  seen  the  Baron  von  Schapzegar,  save  when  he 

»t  blazing  in  diamond  rings  and  studs  on  the  stalls  of  the  Phanjingo, 

w  when  he  passed  her  in  the  street,  glowering  from  his  brougham 

^th  the  pair  of  priceless  satin-skinned  chestnuts.  She  had  never  been 

mtroduced  to  his  Grace  of  Dissolute.    She  had  never  heard  of  his 

^cellency  Count  Pozzo  Birbante.  Why  should  these  lewd  men,  with 

their  congested  money-bags,  presume  to  bid  for  the  virtue  of  an  honest 

^^lish  girl?  They  were  not  her  only  persecutors.    Every  raw  young 

5ttl>altem  in  the  Guards,  every  callow  little  cad  of  a  "  city  man"  who  liked 

^give  himself  West-end  airs,  and  to  brag  in  the  smoking-room  of  the 

Junior  Jackdaws'  Club  of  the  theatrical  celebrities  with  yfVvom  Vva  ^^^ 

""^  mth  whom  he  said  that  he  was — on  intimate  lenas,  ^otosA. 
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and  pestered  Topsy  Deerfoot  with  his  more  or  less  villanous  adiaim 
The  poor  little  thing  wore,  as  she  herself  said,  a  Tom-fooVs dress*,  dc 
sang  comic  songs,  and  danced  cellar-flaps  and  breakdowns.  TbA 
made  her  everybody's  quarry;  but  she  was  determined  to  be  nobodfi 
prey.    She  sent  back  all  the  bouquets ;  she  answered  none  of  dhe 
invitations ;  she  boxed  Sir  Rakehell  Wildfire's  ears  soundly  wbcak 
followed  her  one  November  afternoon  from  the  stage  door;  andafat 
the  rest,  the  elder  Mr.  Deerfoot  took  good  care  that  no  hann  sbodl 
come  to  his  daughter.     The  Dragon  that  lay  sentry  in  the  Gaidenof 
the  Hesperides,  the  Cocked- Hatted  Beadle  of  the  Bullion  OflBce  rf' 
the  Bank  of  England,  could  not  have  been  a  more  vigilant  guaidiai 
of  valuable  propeity  than  the  elder  Mr.  Deerfoot  was  of  his  danghtcA 
interests. 

You  will  remember  that  which  I  said  about  Lord  Eldonandtk 
pantomime  of  Mother  Goose.  Mark  this  !  on  the  morrow  folloffii| 
Mr.  Ben  Amos's  garden  party  in  Sarcophagus  Square,  FTofeaor 
MacPelvis  appeared  in  the  stalls  of  the  Royal  Phanjingo  Thcalft 
Twenty-seven  times  did  the  Professor  witness  the  perfomiancerf 
"Cupid"  "Why,"  asked  Sproutly  Pimples  in  the  C7ii/^/tf, "doe 
not  Fortinbrass  get  up  *The  Tempest,*"  and  let  the  elephantine orf 
who  nightly  snorts  and  plunges  in  his  lair  play  Caliban?"  Malotjlal 
Pimples  !  your  foe  was  destined  to  play  another  part  But  I  tf 
anticipating.  The  third  and  last  act  of  the  tragedy  is  coming.  Tlal 
of  Medea  will  not  be  more  terrific. 

( To  be  comhtded  in  our  next!) 
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'   AUSTEN  LA  YARDS   ACCUSA- 
TIONS AND  INTRIGUES. 


IN  a  despatch  from  Str  Austen  Layard,  bearing  the  date  of  July 
24,  and  published  in  the  last  batch  of  Farliamenlary  Papers;] 
(Turkey,  No.  45,  p.  51),  I  find  the  following  passage  :— 

The  iiiihnppy  Muiisuliiiam,  without  the  sympaih)*  or  help  of  Europe,  must 
suffer  tu  the  bitler  end.  Those  who  tlcnounceil  **  Bulgarian  alrocilies/'  &nd 
incited,  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  one  of  ihe  most  cnitrl  and  unrighteous  of  wars, 
are  now  silent . 

In  a  previous  despatch  this  accusation  is  expanded  by  the 
Ambassador  a?  follows  :  — 

The  deeds  of  the  Bashi^Baiouks  at  Balak*  and  in  other  Bulgarian  villages, 
immensely  exaggerated  by  thoughtless^  designing,  or  unscrupulous  men,  and  the 
consequence  of  a  panic  w  hich  subsequenl  events  have  shown  to  have  been  justi- 
ficd|  were  suilicient  to  arou'^e  public  opinion  in  England  to  such  an  extent  againsi 
Turkey  that  a  war  unparalleled  for  its  horrors,  and  perhaps  for  its  consequences 
has  been  the  result*  Yel  the  **  atrocities  "  committed  without  cause  upon  an 
inoffensive  and  defenceless  population,  upon  old  men,  women,  and  children,  have 
passed  almost  unnoticed,  have  excited  but  little  public  sympaihy  for  the  victims, 
and  have  not  allected  the  character  for  religion  and  humanity  of  rlie  nation  that  ha>i 
l»een  «he  cause  of  them.  It  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  this  indifference  should 
have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  victims  are  Mussulmans.  Vet  when  the  whole 
of  the  European  press  unites  in  an  outcry  ajjainst  the  Turkish  Ciovernment,  and 
demands  justice  and  vengeance  because  houses  in  a  Greek  village  in  insurrection 
are  injured,  its  church  plate  stolen,  or  some  of  its  inhaliitants  killed,  and  almost 
pi:s*es  o%*er  in  silence  the  shocking  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  the  Mahonimedans 
of  Turkey,  it  would  seem  that  public  opinion  is  not  altogether  uninfluenced  by 
this  consideration. 

This  is  a  grave  accusation  against  **  the  European  press,"  coming 
as  it  does  from  a  British  Ambassador.  But  I  am  at  present  con- 
cerned with  the  accusation  only  in  so  far  as  it  touches  that  portion 
of  the  British  public  which  sympathised  with  the  agitation  against 
the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria  in  the  summer  of 


*  I  have  elsewhere  proved  out  of  the  Blue-Books  that  the  regular  soldiers  of 
the  Porte  rivalled  the  Bashi-Bazouks  in  deeds  of  horror.  Chefkct  l*asha  was  not 
a  Bnshi-Ba^ouk,  but  a  lieutenant 'general  in  the  Sultanas  regular  army.  See  7%rie 
Yt^ft  of  the  Eattern  Quest hn,  chap.  iv. 
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1875.  Sir  Austen  Layard,  in  the  two  paragraphs  which  I 
quoted,  commits  his  credit  as  an  Ambassador  to  the  folloT^ing  calfc- 
gorical  accusations  : — That  the  war  declared  by  Rusaa  ag^uul 
Turkey  was  "  most  cruel  and  unrighteous,"  and  that  the  responsMiij 
of  it  rests  with  those  who  denounced  the  Bulgarian  atrocities 
advocated  a  policy  of  European  coercion  towards  Turkey;  that  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  were  immensely  exaggerated  "by  thoughtless, 
designing,  or  unscrupulous  men;'*  that  the  subsequent  atrocttiei 
charged  against  the  Russians  and  Bulgarians  were  "  commitieil  wiib- 
out  cause  or  reason,  upon  an  inoffensive  and  defenceless  population ;" 
and  that  the  persons  who  denounced  the  misdeeds  of  the  Turks  **a« 
now  silent "  because  *^  the  victims  are  Mussulmans."  Such  is  Ac 
accusation  which  the  British  A\ral»assador  considers  it  decent  to  mak 
against  "the  European  press"  generally,  and  against  the  "pahfc 
opinion  "  of  his  own  country  in  particular.  But  the  accusation  rd^ 
goes  deeper  than  this  :  it  cannot  reach  the  object  aimed  at  i^-ilhoi' 
passing  through  the  body  of  the  Government  which  Sir  Atisttt 
Layard  serves.  A  brief  reference  to  the  official  declarations  of  Aft 
Government,  and  to  facts  for  which  they  have  made  thems^htf 
publicly  responsible,  will  suffice  to  prove  this.  And,  first,  as  to  re* 
sponsibility  for  tlie  Russo-Turkish  War. 

The  Conference  of  Constantinople  was  summoned  by  the  BritiJ 
Government,  and  its  programme  of  reforms  originated  with 
British  Pknipotentia^}^  The  principal  object  of  the  Conference, 
far  as  the  British  Government  was  concerned,  was  to  incdflll 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  with  a  view  to  avoid  an  imminenl 
according  to  the  provision  (VI 1 1th  Clause)  of  ilie  Treaty  of  Piii 
"  What  was  the  position  of  my  noble  friend  [Lord  Salisbury] 
Constantinople?"  said  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  House  of  Lords 
February  20,  1S77.  And,  answering  his  own  question,  he  repliei 
"  Why,  he  was  there  as  a  mediator  between  Russia  and  Turkey/ 

So  far  the  case  is  clear.     There  is  a  quarrel  between  Russia 
Turkey  in  consequence   of  the   misgovernraent   of  her    Christii 
subjects  by  the  latter  Power,     The   English  Government,  avaifiA? 
itself  of  the  Vlllth  Clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  proposes  a  conferei 
of  the  signatories  of  that  Treaty  for  the  purpose  of  mt;diation. 
Conference  assembles   on    the   basis  laid  down  by   England 
accepts,   Turkey   being  the   only  dissentient,   the   solution  of 
quarrel  proposed  by  the  English  Government,     In  consequence 
the  opposidon  of  the  Porte,  however,  tlie  English  Government 
down  its  terms  in  order  to  make  them  more  and  more  favourable 
Turkey  and  less  and  less  palaubk  \o  Russia^  till  at  last 
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:'Eitducible  minimum"  is  reached.  Russia  accepts  even  that 
of  England's  original  proposals.  Turkey  rejects  it'  with 
[  scorn  and  insolence ;  and  then  Lord  Salisbury  writes  home 
►  \3k  Government,  "The  principal  object  of  my  mission — the  con- 
1  of  a  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey — has  failed."  And 
^^J  bad  his  mission  failed  ?  We  are  left  in  no  doubt  on  that  point. 
Xifc  one  of  his  last  speeches  at  the  Conference,  Lord  Salisbury 
addressed  the  following  ominous  language  to  the  Turkish  Plenipo- 
tentiaries : — "  If,"  he  said,  "  the  Porte  rejects  this  last  effort  of  the 
Ooogress  to  secure  peace,  the  position  of  Turkey  before  Europe  will 
l&e  extremely  perilous.  .  .  .  We  can  foresee  dangers  near  at  hand 
'Wiiich  will  threaten  the  very  existence  of  Turkey,  if  she  allows  herself 
to  be  entirely  isolated.  And  the  responsibility  of  the  consequences 
^vd  rest  solely  on  t/ie  Sultan  and  his  advisers"  This  solemn  declara- 
tion of  the  British  Plenipotentiary  was  formally  sanctioned  by  the 
Queen  and  her  Government. 

So  matters  stood  at  the  close  of  the  Conference.     The  signatories 
of  Ae  Treaty  of  Paris  declared,  by  the  mouth  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, that  Russia  was  in  the  right  and  Turkey  in  the  wrong,  and  that 
if  war  broke  out  in  consequence — a  war  "  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  Turkey  " — "  the  responsibility  of  the  consequences  will 
test  solely  with  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers."    This  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  it  would  be  a  most  unrighteous  war  on  the  part  of 
Tuikey,  and  that  Russia  would  be  free  from  any  share  of  respon- 
abOity  for  the  consequences — the  very  opposite  of  Sir  A.  Layard's 
^     assertions  as  quoted  above.     "  The  responsibility  of  the  consequences 
i     will  rest  solely  on  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers."    There  is  no  getting 
wer  that  solemn  judgment  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  pro- 
'wunced  by  the  official  representative  of  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
mcnt 

But  who  were  the  Sultan's  "  advisers  ?"  Primarily,  of  course,  his 
\  Own  ministers.  But  next  to  them  the  chief  part  of  the  responsibility 
rests  on  Sir  A.  Layard.  The  Porte  had  begun  to  get  alarmed  at  its 
own  boldness  in  rejecting  the  advice  of  Europe ;  and  Russia,  although 
^nying  away  from  the  Conference,  as  I  have  shown,  the  plenary 
absolution  of  Europe,  still  hesitated  to  declare  war,  in  the  hope  that 
^he  Turkish  Government  would  yet  listen  to  reason  and  accept  the 
™tocol  of  London,  of  which  even  Midhat  Pasha,  then  in  exile,  had 
said  that  it  "  had  nothing  in  it  compromising  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  [Turkish]  Empire."  At  this  critical  moment  a  new 
adviser"  of  the  Sultan  appeared  upon  the  scene,  in  the  person  of 
Sff  Austen  Layard^  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  devise  a  '^X^xv  tot 
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precipitating  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  My  evidence  in 
proof  of  this  assertion  has  been  furnished  by  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  him* 
self  in  a  '*  Memorandum  "  addressed  by  him  to  the  Porte,  and  pub- 
lished by  his  Government  (Turkey,  No*  25,  p.  93).  In  that  document 
Sir  Austen  Layard  coolly  asserts  that  Russia  was  then  endeavounng 
**  to  lead  Europe  to  believe  that  Turkey  alone  is  responsible  for  the 
war  which  may  ensue/'  It  would  be  a  stretch  of  charit}%  though  dis- 
posed to  "  hope  all  things"  even  of  Sir  Austen  Layard,  to  believe  that 
when  he  wrote  this  Memorandum  he  was  ignorant  that  it  was  not 
Russia,  but  his  own  Government,  which  declared,  in  the  name  of 
Europe,  that  "  Turkey  alone  is  responsible  for  the  war  which  may 
ensue.**  Starting  from  this  gross  misrepresentation,  the  British 
Ambassador  goes  on  to  inform  the  Porte  that,  so  long  as  public 
opinion  in  England  remains  unchanged,  *'  the  declarations  made  by 
the  British  Government  as  to  the  impossibility  of  coming  to  the  aid 
of  Turkey  in  case  of  a  war  with  Russia  remain  in  full  force."  Con* 
sequently,  "  rt  is  of  vital  importance  to  Turkey  that  she  should  seek 
to  change  or  modify  this  opinion/'  And  the  British  Ambassador 
accordingly  suggests  a  diplomatic  rme  by  which  this  may  be  done. 
He  advises  the  Porte  to  appeal  to  the  Vlllth  Clause  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  and  solicit  the  mediation  of  the  signatories.  **  If  Turkey  is 
anxious  that  the  present  state  of  things  should  cease,  and  that  Russia 
should  be  comptlkd  to  d^chm  war^  a  proposal  for  mediation  on  her 
part  would  be  more  likely  than  anything  else  to  make  Russia  come  to 
a  decision,  and  to  avoid  loss  of  time."  In  the  ^\txit  of  Russia 
falling  into  the  trap  thus  cunningly  prepared  for  her  by  tlie  Ambas- 
sador of  a  neutral  and  professedly  friendly  Power,  **  she  would  un- 
doubtedly place  herself  in  the  wrong  before  public  opinion/*  which 
otherwise  **  w^ould  not  support  or  approve  any  Government  that  was 
prepared  to  help  Turkey  in  case  of  a  war  with  Russia,*' 

The  Porte  acted  on  the  British  Ambassador's  advice,  and  solicited 
the  mediation  of  Europe  under  the  Vlllth  Clause  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris*  Lord  Derby  responded  favourably  to  this  appeal,  and  recom- 
mended Russia  to  agree  to  it.  RussLi,  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  other  Powers,  declined,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  VUIth 
Clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  been  already  exhausted  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Constantinople  ;  and  seeing  that  it  was  useless  any  longer 
to  hope  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  tlie  question,  she  declared  T**ar. 
And  it  is  the  man  who  contrived  this  [)lot, "  in  order  that  Russia  should 
be  compelled  to  declare  war,"  who  nowro", 
policy  of  European  (not  sin>ply  Russian)  cql 
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as  it  was  intended  to  insure,  peace,  of  "  inciting  one  of  the  most  un* 
righteous  and  cruel  of  wars.*' 

Nor  is  this  all*  Even  after  the  deckration  of  wax,  but  before  a 
single  Russian  soldier  had  crossed  the  Danube,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  made  another  effort  to  avoid  a  conflict  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  cruel,  and  which  would  loo  probably 
result  in  the  total  collapse  of  the  Turkish  Empire — a  result  by  no 
means  desirable  as  yet  in  the  eyes  of  Russian  statesmen.  The  Czar 
disclosed  to  the  British  Cabinet  the  terms  upon  which  he  was  willing 
to  make  peace  with  Turkey  before  blood  was  shed  on  either  side. 
The  conditions  agreed,  in  the  main,  with  those  of  the  Treaty  of 
San  Slefano,  and  were  described  by  the  English  Government  as 
**  moderate.*'  But  on  Lord  Derby  asking  Sir  Austen  Layard  to 
**  sound*'  the  Porte  on  the  subject,  the  Ambassador  lectured  his  chief 
for  presuming  to  make  so  unpatriotic  and  unstatesnianlike  a  sugges- 
tion. Sir  Austen  added,  that  he  had  encouraged  the  Porte  to  hope 
that  British  interests  would  force  England  to  take  part  with  Turkey 
against  Russia,  The  British  Ambassador  having  thus  for  the  second 
lime  frustrated  a  peaceful  solution*  the  war  ensued  of  which  he  now 
endeavours  to  shift  the  reFponsibility  on  those  whose  policy  would 
have  prevented  it.  This  is  no  mere  opinion,  however  well  founded 
in  reason,  and  in  Turkish  precedents,  that  of  the  Lebanon  in 
particular.  Server  Pasha,  while  he  was  Turkish  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  publicly  accused  Sir  Austen  I^yard  of  encouraging  Turkey 
in  an  unequal  struggle,  and  of  preventing  her  from  accepting  peace 
from  Russia  after  the  fall  of  Plevna,  Midhat  Pasha  also  has  declared, 
in  his  article  in  the  Nindecnth  Century,  that  the  Turkish  Government 
would  not  have  resisted  the  will  of  Europe  if  it  had  not  calculated  on 
the  material  support  of  England  \  and  as  he  was  Grand  Vizier  at  the 
time,  his  opinion  must  be  considered  decisive  of  the  question.  The 
resistance  offered  by  the  Mussulmans  of  Bosnia  to  the  Austrian 
occupation  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  that  the  Porte  would  have 
deiied  any  attempt  at  coercion  on  the  part  even  of  united  Europe. 
I  fail  to  see  the  relevancy  of  the  argument.  At  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  Russia  invited  the  assembled  Powers  to  agree  on  a  common 
basis  of  action  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  which  they 
were  about  to  sign.  But  Russia  found  no  seconder,  and  the  Porte  was 
therefore  aware  ihat  it  had  to  deal  with  Austria  only  j  and  with 
Austria,  moreover,  very  seriously  handicapped  by  the  intestine 
jealousies  within  her  own  borders,  by  the  difficulties  of  a  campaign 
in  a  country  like  Bosnia,  and  by  the  ill-will  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  the 
Slav  cause  generally.     To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  the 
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triumph  of  Russia  has  seriously  shaken  llie  authority  of  the  Snlun 
throughout  his  dominions.  So  complete  and  absolute  was  that 
authority  at  the  time  of  the  Constantinople  Conference,  that  to  coerce 
the  Turkish  Government  into  obedience  to  the  will  of  Europe  was  to 
coerce  the  Mussulman  population  throughout  the  Empire.  While 
the  Conference  was  sittings  Consul  Calvert,  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  after  consultition  with  the  leading  MussuU 
mans  of  Bulgaria,  reported  as  follows  to  Lord  Salisbury  :- — **  In  a 
word,  nothing  can  be  more  complete  than  the  system  of  centralisa- 
tion which  has  been  established  throughout  the  Empire.  It  is  a  well- 
recognised  fact,  which  is  expressed  by  the  popular  saying  that  *the 
fish  rots  from  the  head.'"  The  disastrous  defeat  of  Turkey  has 
broken  the  spell,  and  the  Central  Government  no  longer  wields  an 
undisputed  sway  over  the  distant  provinces  of  the  Empire.  It  b 
illogical,  therefore,  to  argue  from  the  present  state  of  things  in  Turkey 
to  that  which  prevailed  previous  to  the  war. 

Sir  Austen  Layard's  next  assertion  is  that  the  Bulgarian  horrors 
were  "  immensely  exaggerated  by  thoughtless,  designing,  or  un- 
scrupulous men."  This  assertion  must  be  levelled  at  Messrs.  Baring 
and  Schuyler — the  former  a  member  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  a  tnisted  agent  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot ;  the  latter 
the  Consul-General  of  the  United  States,  whose  name  became  known 
to  the  ptiblic  for  the  first  time  as  an  unsparing  critic  of  the  Rus- 
sian administration  in  Turkestan.  To  brand  those  gentlemen  as 
**  thoughtless,  designing,  or  unscrupulous  men  "  is  as  foolish  as  it  is 
scandalous.  But  Sir  Austen  Layard  is  more  Turkish  even  than  the 
Pashas.  He  has  assured  his  Government  that  the  whole  number 
of  Christians  massacred  in  Bulgaria  did  not  exceed  about  3,000. 
In  the  beginning  of  last  year,  however,  the  Turkish  Government 
published  an  official  memorandum  on  the  subject  in  which  the 
numbers  given  are  5,045.*  I  have  elsewhere  supplied  data  whicli 
show  that  this  estimate  is  probably  three- fourths  under  the  mark.' 
The  plain  truth,  however,  is  that  Sir  Austen  Layard  misapprehends 
altogether  the  real  gist  of  the  indictment  against  ihc  Forte,  tliough 
Mr,  Baring  has  been  careful  to  emphasise  it.  In  an  clabomtc  reply 
to  the  cliarge  of  exaggeration,  he  says  : — 

*•  For  my  part,  I  have  always  considered  that  the  number  of 
persons  massacred  had  very  little  to  do  with  t!\e  actual  character  of 
the  atrocities,  and  whetlier  5,000  persons  perished  or  15,000,  the 
sanguinary   ferocity  of  those  who  suppressed  the  outbreak  b  not 
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ttnmisbed.    The  Bashi-Bazouks  seem  to  have   killed   everybody 

Iki^r  could  lay  hands  on,  and  those  who  escaped  owe  their  lives 

ttOk  their  own   good   luck,   and  not  to   any  particular  feelings  of 

ncy  on  the  part  of  the  Mussulmans."    "  When  the  insurrec- 

i  was  suppressed,   the  Mussulmans  openly  boasted  that  they  had 

decimated  tiie  Bulgarian  nation.     Ahmed  Agha  said  in  this  town 

C^Ulippopolis)   that  he  had  only  left  forty  people  alive  in  Batak, 

Wtfi  his  statement  was  received  with  every  mark  of  approbation  by 

tiki  Mussulman  members  of  the    Medjliss   (Local    Administrative 

Council).    At  Constantinople  I  myself  overheard  a  Turkish  officer 

aaj,  that  in  Bulgaria  60,000  people  had  been  killed  and  300  priests 

Inmg."/    If  a  sportsman  is  tempted  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of 

Us ^ bag"  on  the  12th  of  August,  it  is  because  he  knows  that  his 

notation  in  the  sporting  world  will  rise  in  proportion  to  the  number 

of  game  he  has  killed.  And  to  convict  him  afterwards  of  exaggeration 

would  hardly  be  considered  a  sufficing  proof  of  his  tender  regard  for 

gjRMise  life.     If  Turkish  officers  boastfully  exaggerated  the  number  of 

■  tlieii  Bulgarian  victims,  it  was  because  they  knew  that  the  more  they 

Aw  the  greater  would  be  their  credit  with  the  Government  and 

'     Mussulman  population.  An  incidental  confirmation  of  this  is  supplied 

;     by  Consul  Reade,  fi'om  Rustchuk.     "  A  high  Ottoman  functionary  " 

[*    idted  some  zaptiehs  "  if  they  had  profited  by  the  rising  to  diminish 

4e  number  of  Bulgarians.     They  replied  not,  as  in  their  district 

:     t?crything  had  been  quite  quiet.     He  then  said,  *  You  ought  to  have 

\     done  so,  and  you  would  have  rendered  a  service  to  the  Govem- 

t     ment' " "    After  quoting  evidence  of  the  same  kind.  Consul  Reade 

I     idds :  "  From  what  I  can  make  out,  I  am  really  inclined  to  think 

^   flat  the  object  at  this  moment,  in  the  lately  disturbed  districts  of 

Timova,    is    to    diminish  the  number    of  Bulgarians  as  much  as 

possible." 

After  trying  to  extenuate  the  Bulgarian  horrors  by  vilifying  Mr. 
Baring  and  Mr.  Schuyler,  Sir  Austen  Layard  proceeds  to  offer  a 
partial  justification  for  them,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  **  the  conse- 
quence of  a  panic  which  subsequent  events  have  shown  to  have  been 
justified."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  foul  deeds  of  the  Turks  in 
Bulgaria  were  not  the  consequences  of  a  panic  among  an  alarmed 
population.  They  were  deliberately  planned,  as  those  of  the  Lebanon 
^ere  planned,  by  the  Turkish  Government.  They  all  took  place 
^der  the  direction  of  Turkish  officers  after  every  vestige  of  the 


>  Turkey,  No.  15  (1877),  pp.  119,  120. 
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so-called  insurrection  bad  disappeared.*  The  evidence  on  this  point 
is  overwhelming*  Let  one  example  suffice.  Consul  Calvert  was 
commissioned  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  get  the  evidence  of  the  Bulgarian 
Mussuhnan  landowners  on  this  point,  and  here  is  the  result :— *'  The 
Bulgarian  Notables  (Mussulmans)  whom  I  have  questioned  here,*' 
says  the  Consul,  •*  agree  in  laying  all  the  blame  of  the  late  excesses 
in  these  parts  on  Akif  Pasha,  whom  they  believe  to  have  acted  with 
the  approval,  if  not  at  the  instigation,  of  the  Central  Government"* 
Mr*  Schuyler  accuses  the  Porte,  in  explicit  terms^  of  being  priv)»  lo 
the  massacres,  "  if  they  did  not  actually  order  them  ;"  and  he  names 
in  particular  Abdu!  Kcrim  Pasha*  the  Commander-in*Chief,  Hussein 
Avni  Pasha,  at  the  time  Minister  for  War,  and  Midhat  Pasha. 

Equally  contrary  to  fact  is  Sir  Austen  Iayard*s  assertion  that  the 
Bulgarian  insurrection  was  sufficiently  formidable  to  palliate  the 
excesses  of  the  Turks  in  retaliation.  Here,  again,  the  evidence  is 
full  and  conclusive ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  cite  two  witnesses  above 
suspicion.  "What  makes  the  act  of  Chcfket  Pasha  so  abominable," 
says  Mr.  Baring,  "  Is  that  there  w^as  not  a  semblance  of  re%'olt;  the 
inhabitants  were  perfectly  peaceable,  and  the  attack  on  them  was  as 
cruel  and  wanton  a  deed  as  could  wtII  have  been  committed." 
Within  the  last  few  months  an  admirable  book  has  been  published 
on  "The  People  of  Turkey.'*  It  is,  I  believe,  no  secret  that  the 
talented  authoress  is  the  wife  of  Consul  Blunt  of  Adrianople,  Her 
husband  earned  long  ago  the  character  of  a  thorough  going  Philo- 
Turk  and  an  uncompromising  foe  to  the  cause  of  the  Slav&  The 
authoress,  too,  manifests  strong  prejudices  against  the  S1avs»  and 
equally  strong  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  Greeks.  Butherbook« 
on  the  whole,  is  eminently  fair,  and  displiys  on  every  page  an  anxiety 
lo  be  moderate  as  well  as  accurate,  Mrs.  Blunt  had  the  advantage 
of  being  on  the  spot,  and  of  enjoying  an  exceptionally  favoumhic 
opportunity  of  getting  at  the  facts.  And  this  is  her  testimony— pub- 
lished^  be  it  remembered,  a  year  after  the  date  of  Sir  Austen  l^iyard*s 
w*ild  despatch  : — **  No  organised  disaffection  existed  in  Bulgaria  at 
the  time  the  so*called  revolt  began.  The  action  of  a  few  hot-headed 
patriots,  followed  by  some  discontented  peasants,  started  the  revolt, 
which,  if  it  had  been  judiciously  dealt  with,  might  have  been  sup- 
pressed without  one  drop  of  blood.^ 

Sir  Austen  Layard's  next  allegation  is  that  the  atrodries  now 

I  The  render  will  find  detailed  proof  of  thU  from  offtci»l  docttmesiU  in  Tliw 
V€art  0ftht  Eastern  QueUi^,  di«p.  in 
»  Tutkcy,  No,  I  (1877).  pp.  170-1. 
•  The  /"ec/ili  i/  7urkty,  by  %  CofuuIV  Daughter  and  Wife,  vol,  1.  p.  la 
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Dqmted  to  the  Russians  and  Bulgarians  have  been  "  committed  upon 
in  inoffensive  and  defenceless  population/'  *'  one  of  the  most  moral 
JMDpdations  in  the  world."  Now,  the  Parliamentary  Papers  which 
CQotaun  this  despatch  from  the  Ambassador  contain  also  consular  and 
Qdier  evidence  which  entirely  contradicts  his  allegation.  The  reports 
of  our  own  Consuls  prove  to  demonstration  that  the  atrocities 
dmgeJ  against  Russians  and  Bulgarians  were  all  consequent  on  the 
atoraalia  of  horrors  perpetrated  by  the  Mussulman  population  as  they 
led  before  the  Russian  army.  The  revenge  of  the  Bulgarians,  therefore, 
Msoming  the  truth  of  all  the  stories  told  against  them,  were  acts  of 
retaliation,  not  for  the  historical  Bulgarian  horrors  of  1875,  but  for 
borrors  recently  committed,  and  of  which  the  wounds  were  still 
(aping.  The  Consuls  who  have  made  the  most  damaging  reports 
gainst  the  Bulgarians  are  Consuls  Calvert,  Brophy,  and  Reade. 
But  these  very  same  reports  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  misdeeds 
of  the  Bulgarians  were  in  retaliation  for  atrocities  of  every  kind  just 
pitviously  committed  on  them  by  the  Mussulmans.  A  sample  from 
Ctth  of  the  three  Consuls  will  suffice. 

Consul  Calvert  relates  the  following  facts.  When  the  Mussulmans 
began  to  retreat  before  Gourko,  "  a  band  of  Circassians  and  Turks  " 
"massacred  sixty  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  near  Philippopolis," 
*and  had  prepared  to  make  a  descent  on  the  Christian  quarter  of 
Hrilippopolis,"  for  the  purpose  of  massacre.  But  Mr.  Calvert  got  wind 
of  the  plot,  and  prevailed  on  Safvet  Pasha  to  send  some  troops  to  frus- 
tiateit  When  the  Turkish  authorities  resolved  to  evacuate  Philip- 
P^lis  they  let  loose  all  the  Mussulman  prisoners  to  prey  on  the 
Christian  population.  And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  they  massacred 
ffl  cold  blood  more  than  100  Bulgarian  "  political  prisoners."  These 
prisoners  were  guilty  of  no  crime  beyond  being  men  of  influence  and 
*»»e wealth.  " Their  bodies,"  says  Consul  Calvert,  "were  thrown 
"tto  a  trench  and  partly  covered  with  earth.  I  have  visited  the  spot, 
**d  saw  a  number  of  arms,  heads,  and  legs  protruding  from  the 
**rth.  .  .  .  From  the  clothes  scattered  about,  I  should  say  that 
^  bodies  were  all  those  of  Bulgarians.  .  .  .  Between  the  scene 
of  this  barbarous  execution  and  the  railway  station  I  found  also  in 
^c  spot  the  bodies  of  twelve  Bulgarian  waggoners,  cut  and  slashed 
^ond  recognition." 

Vice-Consul  Brophy  followed  the  track  of  the  Mussulmans  as 
^  fled  before  the  Russians,  and  he  fills  several  pages  with  tales  of 
^^rs  like  the  following,  committed  by  the  retreating  refugees  : — 

^  men  and  8  women  smd  chWAren  were  killed,  4  metv  iiiaAtcveidL  lot  \At^ 
^looses  burnt,    the   church   plundered,    6,500  sheep,    \Zo   pait^  ol  >noxV\iv^ 
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cattle,  1, 600  nxcn,  cows,  and  calves,  150  brood  mares,  50,cx)o  busliels  of  gr&ln, 
and  ever>'thUig  in  the  way  of  copper  vessels,  bedding,  household  utcnsik,  &ic,, 
were  carried  oiT^  In  the  lirst  place,  16  Circasiiians  rode  in  and  began  to  shc»ot 
down  everybody  they  saw;  and  afterwards  3,800  waggons  of  fugitives  [Tarks] 
stationed  themselves  in  the  village,  and  daily  battues  were  made  for  the  Bulgarian^ 
who  had  all  taken  to  the  mountains.  The  result  of  these  **  drives  *'  was  the  extortkm 
by  torture  and  threats  of  death  of  more  than  ;^5,ooo  in  money,  and  the  viotatiofi 
of  16  girls,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  married  women. 

Weary  at  last  of  the  monotonous  tale  of  rape  and  murder,  burn- 
ing and  robbery,  he  says  : — 

I  should  mention  once  for  all,  that  wherever  these  fugilives  passed  thrcmgh  a 
Rayah  village  they  invariably  carried  ofi*  ail  the  carts  and  working  beasts,  every 
portable  article  of  value  (such  as  clothes,  copper  vessels,  rugs,  fi:c.),  and  as  much 
grain  as  they  had  conveyance  for*  Except  in  the  case  of  some  villages  whose 
inhabitants  fled  to  Kirk  KiU&sa,  the  Rayahs  took  shelter  in  the  mountains ;  but  as 
there  was  snow  on  the  ground,  they  were  hunted  down  by  Turks  and  Circassians 
(generally  the  latter),  and  if  not  murdered,  compelled  by  torture  (searing  with 
hot  irons  on  the  head  or  breast,  pricking  with  daggers,  &c.)  to  come  back  with 
their  captors  to  the  village,  and  give  up  their  concealed  hoards  of  money. 

Sir  Austen  Layard  makes  capital  of  a  despatch  from  Constil 
Reade,  reporting  crimes  committed  by  the  Bulgarians  on  the  Mussul- 
mans of  the  Dobrudcha  ;  but  he  forgot  to  say  that  these  outrages 
were  subsequent  to  the  date  of  a  Memorandum  which  Sir  Austen 
Layard  himself  had  addressed  to  the  Porte,  and  of  whicli  the  sub- 
joined extract  will  show  the  purport : — * 

Mr.  Layanl  desires  to  call  the  earnest  attention  of  Safvet  Pasha  to  the  reports 
which  he  receives  from  all  parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  of  the  ter- 
rible outrages  and  excesses  committed  by  Circassians  and  other  marauders,  appar- 
ently with  the  most  complete  impunity.  A  number  of  official  reports  to  Mr. 
Layard  on  this  subject  have  been  submitted  to  his  Excellency  by  Mr.  Sandison. 
As  to  the  general  truthfulness  of  these,  there  cannot  be  a  doobk  Indeed,  his 
Excellency  has  frequently  admitted  it,  and  has  promised  that  measures  shall  be 
taken  without  delay  for  the  security  of  life  and  property  in  the  districts  infested  by 
these  robbers  and  iMUtdeiers,  .  .  ,  Many  villagci  in  the  Dobrudcha  have  been 
almost  deserted,  in  consequence  of  these  shocking  outrages.  Even  the  Gcrmmi 
colonies  in  that  district  have  suffered  most  severely  from  them.  Appeal  is  made  in 
vain  for  protection  and  justice  to  the  Turkish  authorities  who  are  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  interfere.  Mr.  Layard  is  informed  that  small  parties  of  Circassians 
are  now  in  ihc  habit  of  murdering  every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  they  meeL 
They  return  in  the  morning  covered  with  blood,  and  boasting  of  their  ochiew* 
ments. 

Tlie  following  is  the  only  instance  recorded  of  Mussulmans 
befriending  Christians.  *'  When  the  Mussulman  fugitives  had  begun 
to  devastate  the  Rayah  villages,"  says  Vicc-Consul  llrophy,  "  the 
inhabitants  of  Tchekendje  i:arried  with  their  own  carts  and  cuttle 
j,ooo  bushels  of  com  from  Modlesh  to  their  own  granaiics^  in  order 

^  Turkey,  No.  25  (1S77),  p.  139.  J 
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to  prevent  its  being  plundered,  and  afterwards  restored  it  to  its 
Christian  owners."  This  act  of  kindness  was  rewarded  by  the 
Christians  of  Modlesh  when  their  turn  came.  They  protected  the 
Mussulmans  of  Tchekendje,  and  got  the  Russian  general  to  appoint  an 
equal  number  of  Mussulman  and  Christian  zaptiehs  to  i:)revent  any 
pillage  of  their  property.  If  all  the  Mussulman  villagers  had  remained 
and  behaved  like  those  of  Tchekendje,  tliey  would  doubtless  have  been 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Cruelty  is  not  characteristic  of  tlie  Bul- 
garian peasantry  in  normal  circumstances.  Unprejudiced  observers 
who  have  lived  among  them — it  will  suffice  to  name  the  late  Ix)rd 
Strangford,  the  German  Ranke,  and  the  authoress  of  **  The  People  of 
Turkey,"  from  among  a  host  of  authorities — all  bear  witness  to  the 
sterling  quality  of  the  Bulgarians — their  sobriety,  domestic  purity, 
honesty,  industry,  and  kindlim^ss  of  disposition.  Mrs.  Blunt  admits 
that  "  a  people  demoraUsed  "  in  the  way  shy  describes  may,  **  in  some 
instances^  have  acted  treacherously  both  towards  their  late  rulers  and 
present  protectors.  But,''  she  adds,  **  the  vices  of  rapacity,  treachery, 
cruelty,  and  dishonesty  could  not  have  been  the  natural  character- 
istic of  this  unhappy  people  until  misery  taught  them  the  lesson."* 
The  whole  case  is  summed  up  by  Mr.  Baring  in  the  following  perti- 
nent observation  :— "  In  these  provinces  we  see  a  state  of  things 
which  is  unknown  in  other  lands.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  the  murderer  or  robber  belongs  to  one  class,  while  the 
victim  belongs  to  another.  The  fonner  is  sure  to  be  a  Mussulman, 
the  latter  a  Christian.  There  is  no  reciprocity  in  crime,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  use  the  expression./'^ 

So  much  for  Sir  Austen  Layard's  assertion  that  the  outrages 
alleged  against  the  Bulgarians  were  *'  committed,  without  cause  or 
reason,  upon  an  inoffensive  and  defenceless  populations—in  fact, 
"  one  of  the  most  moral  populations  in  the  world." 

How  is  it  possible  to  put  any  confidence  in  the  despatches  of  an 
Ambassador  who  draws  on  his  imagination  for  his  facts,  and  writes 
^nvariably  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  a  reckless  partisan?  Ulio  but 
■  reckless  partisan  would  venture  to  declare,  as  Sir  Austen  Layard 
does,^  that  consular  reports  of  outrages  committed  by  "  Greeks  and 
Bulgarians ''  prove  that  Turkish  rule  is  preferable  to  Christian  1 
Absurd  and  preposterous,  however,  as  this  inference  is,  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  one.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  expose  the  fallacy 
which  Imks  beneath  it. 

*  Ptcpk  of  Turkey i  vol,  i.  p.  9.  | 
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The  fallacy  is  the  comaion  one  of  drawing  a  genaal  conclusioft 
from  a  particular  instance.  Crimes  committed  under  great  provoo- 
tion  are  not  necessarily  a  true  index  to  the  character  and  geneal 
policy  of  a  nation  or  community.  The  Sicilian  Vespers  do  not  prove 
the  people  of  Sicily  imfit  for  st If  government,  nor  the  Keign  of Tenm, 
Frenchmen.  The  Dutch,  in  the  agony  of  their  conflict  with  Spain, 
were  guilty  of  atrocities  as  heinous  as  any  now  imputed  lo  the  Bulg?* 
rians.  After  giving  instances  of  horrible  barbarity  on  the  part  of  the 
patriots  during  the  siege  of  Haarlem,  Motley  says  : — 

It  is  right  to  record  those  instances  of  cnielty  sometimes  perpetrated  byAe 
pcitriols  as  well  as  by  their  oppressors  — a  cruelly  rendered  almost  incviuWely 
the  incrc<lible  barbarity  of  the  foreigti  invader.  It  was  a  war  of  wolfish  roilignitf* 
In  the  words  of  Mendoza,  every  crime  wkhiii  and  without  Haarlem  "scflne^ 
inspired  by  a  spirit  of  special  and  i^rsonal  vengeance/*  The  amount  of  hkwl 
poured  out  at  Mecblin,  Zutphcn,  Naarden,  and  upon  a  thousand  scaffoldi,  ha«lbeeo  I 
cr)'ing  tou  long  from  the  ground.  The  Hollanders  must  have  been  more  or  te» 
than  men  not  to  be  sometimes  betrayed  into  acts  which  justice  and  reason  QRl^ 
denounce. ' 

Substitute  Bulgaria  for  Holland,  and  this  passage  would  be  an 
admirable  answer  to  Sir  Austen  Layarti.  But  the  aptest  illustration 
of  all  is  the  case  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom.  Assume  the  absolute 
accuracy  of  the  outrages  reported  against  the  Bulgarians,  and  multiply 
them  tenfold,  yet  even  then  they  will  not  approach  in  kind  or  in 
degree  the  frightful  vengeance  which  the  Greeks  wreaked  upon  the 
Turks  whenever  they  got  the  chance  in  the  W^ar  of  Indej>endcace. 
But  the  hfe,  property,  honour,  and  religious  freedom  of  the  Mtissul- 
man  are  now  as  secure  in  Greece  as  they  are  in  England,  anJ 
considerably  more  secure  tlian  they  arc  under  his  own  GovernmcDt 
De  Quincey  does  not  exaggerate  in  the  following  passage  the  lemWt 
picture  of  the  struggle  drawn  by  the  pens  of  Finlay  and  Gordon:— 

Here  are  no  remarkable  contests  of  generosity;  no  triumphs  glorifiea 
by  mercy  ;  no  sacrifices  of  interest  the  most  basely  selfish  lo  martial  honour;  t»o 
ear  on  cither  side  for  the  pleadings  of  desolate  aftliction  ;  no  voice  in  any  quMtff 
of  commanding  justice ;  no  acknowledgment  of  a  common  nature  between  ^ 
belligerents ;  nor  sense  of  a  participation  in  the  same  human  inBnniiies,  dang«% 
or  necessities.  To  the  fugitives  from  the  field  of  battle  there  was  *ca««ly  * 
retreat.  To  the  prisoner  there  was  nbsolutely  no  hope.  Stem  retribution,  ^ 
the  very  rapture  of  vengeance,  were  the  passions  which  presided  on  the  oueaJ^i 
on  the  other,  fanaticism  and  the  cruelty  of  fear  and  hatred,  maddened  \^^ 
hcretlitary  scorn.  ^Vherevc^  the  war  ragetl  there  followed  upon  the  face  of '^^ 
land  one  blank  Aceldama.  A  desert  tracked  the  steps  of  the  armies,  aiw  * 
desert  in  which  was  no  oasis  ;  and  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  ttiCQ  tivd  »»" 
breathed  was  n  chaos  of  murderous  passions. 

this  is  the  eternal  law  anc 
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retribution  of  oppressioD.  The  tyrant  teaches  to  his  slave  the  crimes 
and  the  cruelties  which  he  inflicts  ;  blood  will  have  blood  •  and  the 
ferocious  oppressor  is  involved  in  the  natural  reaction  of  his  own 
wickedness,  by  the  frenzied  retaliation  of  the  oppressed."  De 
Quincey,  therefore,  does  not  scruple  to  characterise  the  war,  so  far 
as  the  Greeks  were  concerned,  as  charged  with  the  highest  "  heroism; 
with  self-devotion  on  the  sublimest  scale,  and  the  very  frenzy  of 
patriotic  martyrdom  ;  with  resurrection  of  everlasting  hope  upon 
ground  seven  times  blasted  by  the  blighting  presence  of  the  enemy; 
and  with  flowers  radiant  in  promise,  springing  for  ever  from  under 
the  very  tread  of  the  accursed  Moslem."  ^ 

Let  it  be  granted  then,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
Christian  Governments  have  committed  crimes  as  atrocious  as  those 
committed  under  Mussulman  rule.  But  this  is  not,  as  in  Turkey, 
the  normal  condition  of  their  mle.  They  have  in  their  religion  a 
power  of  self-recover>^  which  is  lacking  to  the  Mussulman.  Their 
code  of  morals  is  always  higher  than  the  practice  of  even  the  best 
specimens  of  human  excellence,  and  in  the  Divine  Founder  of  their 
religion  they  have  a  Pattern  Man,  whose  precepts  and  example  are 
the  perfection  of  all  that  is  true  and  pure,  unselfish  and  just  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  crimes  of  Christian  Governments  wound  the 
conscience,  if  not  always  of  the  rulers^  at  least  of  some  portion  of 
the  ruled.  Even  under  the  most  odious  of  Christian  Governments 
there  is  thus  a  minority  who  serve  to  keep  alive  the  seeds  of  moral 
regeneration  ;  and  there  are,  besides,  the  examples  of  other  Christian 
nations  whose  practice  is  more  in  accord  with  their  religion.  The 
Turk's  practice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  abreast  of  his  moral 
standard,  as  laid  down  in  his  Sacred  Law,  and  exemplified  in  the  hfeof 
his  Pattern  Man.  What  made  the  case  of  the  Canaanites  of  old  so 
hopeless  was,  that  they  did  their  abominations  "  unto  their  gods  "  ; 
so  that  there  was  no  hope  of  amendment,  morality  being  corrupt  at 
the  fountain  head,  without  a  pure  stream  anywhere  in  reserve  to 
draw  from.  And  so  it  is  with  the  Mussulman.  His  ideal  of  human 
perfection  ia  a  man  who  never  hesitated  to  break  all  laws,  human  and 
divine,  which  baned  his  way  to  the  gratification  of  his  passions.' 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  laws  which  regulate  the  Mussul- 
man's domestic  life  should  be  what  Sir  W.  Muir  has  fitly  described 
them — **  a  mass  of  corruption,  poisoning  the  minds  and  morals  of 

'  De  Quincey 'sWoiks,  vol.  x.  pp.  145^. 

*  **  n  s^abondonnii  sans  mcsure  ^  scs  passions," — Sainl-Hltatre.  Aiahdmet 
it  It  Corati.  Saint- Hilairc  writes  with  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  Mahomet  and 
hit  firUgioo.     But  facts  were  too  strong  for  him. 
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every  Mahometan  student"    The  consequence  is,  that  in  ever)' suit 
which  accepts  Islam  for  its  portion  there  is  what  /Vinari]calls"tiie 
germ  of  premature  decay,**     Islam  rests  on  \hc  principle  of  mm&r 
ability,  not  in  the  sphere  of  faith  alone,  but  in  its  poUtical  and  social 
institutions  as  welL     Its  immoral  code  and  the  baleful  example  of 
its  Prophet   are   unchangeable.      Reform  is   absolutely  imposs^ 
without   forsaking   Islam,   for   Islam   professes   to  be,  down  to  its 
minutest  details,  the  last  and  perfect  expression  of  the  Divine  Will* 
It  follows  that  any  attempt  at  refonxi,  in  any  matter  touching  the 
Sacred  Law  which  rules  every  Mussulman  state,  is  not  only  supo^  ^ 
fluous,  but  impious  in  addition. 

Now,  tlie  relation  of  the  Mussulman  to  the  non-MussulniaB  tt 
minutely  prescribed  in  the  Sacred  Law^  where,  among  other  precq?d^ 
it  is  laid  down  that  the  Christian  can  never  enjoy  equality  of  fighte 
with  the  Mussulman.  He  must  ever  continue  to  pay  his  ycaiij 
ransom  for  the  right  to  live  outside  the  pale  of  Islam,  he  must  not  be 
allowed  to  bear  arms  even  in  self-defence,  and  his  testimony  cm 
never  be  received  against  a  Mussuhnan.  These  are  precepts  of  the 
Sacred  Law,  and  no  Sultan  or  Grand  Vizier  can  ever  abrogate  thenL 
They  may  be  suspended  under  coercion  from  a  stronger  power.  But 
to  repeal  or  modify  them  spontaneously  would  be  an  act  of  apostasy 
on  the  part  of  a  Mussulman  mler.  Does  not  this  show  the  foBy 
of  expecting  reforms  from  the  Turkish  Govemment  while  we  contiuae 
to  respect  its  independence  ?  The  Sultan  is  bidden  by  his  religion  to 
yield  to  superior  force  even  in  matters  which  belong  to  tlie  Sacred 
I^w;  but  he  is  forbidden  to  yield  except  under  coercion.  To  tell 
him,  therefore,  that  we  shall  not  coerce  him  is,  in  fact,  to  tellliiffl 
to  reject  our  advice. 

Sir  Austen  Layard's  assertion,  then,  that  Mussulman  wlc  ii» 
Bulgaria  is  **  preferable  to  Christian  "  displays  a  marvellous  ignoiaflCt 
of  the  elementary  facts  of  the  case.  Under  Christian  rule — or,  fortltt* 
matter,  under  atheistic  rule,  however  bad — there  is  at  least  notoj 
inherently  and  eternally  antagonistic  to  natural  justice,  Impio''^ 
ment  is  always  possible*  Under  Mussulman  rule,  on  the  codIHO^* 
and  under  it  alone  of  all  political  systems  known  lo  history,  justice  to 
the  nonconformist  is  eternally  impossible.  The  Mussulman  Govern- 
ment  has  yet  to  be  discovered  whicli  granted  such  a  boon,  exc<pt 
under  compulsion, 

*  **  L*  ultima  cdi/ione  deVomnntli  del  Crcatore  scritta  fib  elerno  ;  leci**** 
brani  dair  Angiolo  Gabnele  all'  apostolo  iUitemto,  il  quale  vcnia  ripHai^  ■ 
rivcla^jonc,  e  si  chiamolla  Axffdn,  ossia  lettera/' — Amari,  Sii^ria  dd  Mms»f^ 
ffd  Stci/iij^  vo/.  u  p.  51. 
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i  have  liitherto  said  nothing  about  tlie  atrocities  attributed  to  the 
Rjissians,  as  distinct   from  the   Bulgarians,  and  the  exigencies  of 
qpce  forbid  my  now  doing   more  than   call  attention  to   certain 
arelijninary  considerations  which  seem  to  me  to  have  been  too  much 
«st  sight  o£      The  same   kind  of  charges  which  are  now  made 
i^ainst  the  Russian  army  were  made  against  it  during  the  progress 
of  the  war,  and  in  every  case  in  w^hich  it  was  possible  to  test  them  by 
the  independent   testimony  of  English   correspondents   they  were 
^ved  to  have  been  either  errors  or  the  deliberate  inventions  of  the 
Turks.    Mr.  Layard,  for  example,  reported  the  foUowing  atrocities  : 
ihe  tnassacxe  of  the  Mussulman  population  of  Kezanlik  by  Gourko's 
winy,  and  the  horrible   torture  of  the   Kaimakam — his  eyes   and 
teeth  being  torn  out  ;  the  deliberate   drowning  of  the  crew  of  a 
Turkish  merchantman  captured  by  a  Russian  cruiser  ;  the  massacre 
of  the  garrison  and  population  of   Ardahan  by  the  Russians  ;  and 
the  abducti  on,  for  immoral  purposes,  of  a  large  number  of  Mussul- 
man women  by  the  army  of  Gourko  in  its  retreat  over  the  Balkans. 
All  these  stories  were  proved  to  be  inventions  pure  and  simple  1 
Colonel  Brackenbury,  after  experience  of  both  campaigns,  declared 
jmblicly  that   "the    hand   of   the    Russians  was    lighter  on    the 
Mussulmans  than  that  of  the  Germans  on  the  French."     And  he 
contradicted,  on  personal   knowledge,  all  die  calumnies   published 
^s^st  Gomko's  army.     Captain  Norman,  the  correspondent  of  the 
Ttim  mth   the  Turkish   army  in  Armenia,  and  an  ardent   philo- 
Turk  when  he  entered  on  tlie  campaign,  was  equally  emphatic  in 
rebutting  tlie  calumnies  on  the  Russian  army  in  Armenia.     After 
Uivestigating  on  the  spot  Mr.  Layard's  report  of  the  alleged  massacre 
3t  Ardahan,  and  tinding  it  absolutely  false^  Captain   Norman  writes 
I  «s  follows : — 

The  fugitives  spoke  in  tbe  highest  terms  of  the  Russians,  who  treated  die  sick 
*>dw(mijdcd  with  the  greatest  considerauon  and  kindness,  sending  the  worst 

I '•MS  tg  their  o%^ti  hospitals  for  treatjuent,  and  distributing  the  others  among  the 
''«'ghboiiring  villages.  All  soldiers  of  the  Ni^aiti,  or  regukr  troops,  taken  pri- 
•°**ti,  ire  to  be  sent  aci'o?;s  the  border  to  Russia  ;  but  a.11  prisoners  of  the  Redif, 
^itserve  troops,  after  being  disarmed,  were  supplied  with  five  days'  rations  and 
i  Wwwed  to  proceed  where  they  pleased,  not  even  being  put  on  their  parole  to 
'^\t\\n  from  serving  again.  Grain  alio  has  been  distributed  among  the  frontier 
"^er&,  to  sow  in  their  fields.  This  treatment,  so  foreign  to  what  soldiers  and 
nUagers  receive  at  the  hands  of  their  own  Government,   has  produced  a  most 

*Voura|j|e  impression Of  course  Turkish  ollicial  accounts  tell  of  the 

P^^ilics  committed  by  the  Russians  ;  pillaging  of  villages,  outrages  on  women, 
P«  staying;  of  children  being  freely  attributed  to  the  foe.  1  believe  none  of  those 
^^'^g*'  I  have  now  for  the  last  week  been  following  in  the  wake  of  the  Russum 
^^Jf  ^d  am  see  no  traces  nor  hi:ar  any  rcjxjrls  of  any  such  im^letiJLa,     Oyi  V>wfe 
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contrary,  they  appear  to  have  behaved  with  the  greatest  moderatioQ,  «od 
cverjlhing  they  consumed*  .  .  .  »  .  I  hear  from  al!  sidc$  of  the 
shown  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  who  receive  far  better  nourishment  lal  &i 
attention  in  the  Russian  hospitals  than  they  do  in  their  own. 

Again,  in  a  letter  dated  from  **  Camp  above  Sarbartanf  fifteen  soles 
east  of  Kars,  July  26th,**  Captain  Norman  says  : — 

I  have  niarehed  with  the  Turkish  army  in  the  wake  of  the  retiring  Ruiii  ' 
forces  frum  Zewin  to  this  place,  and  &o  far  from  there  being  any  iigns  of  Qp^w*- 
sion,  it  is  Impossible  to  believe  that  we  were  in  a  country  forming  the  seat  of  nr. 
All  Mahommedan  villages  are  left  untouched,  cattle  feeding  on  the  posture  Uod^ 
the  crops  ripe  for  the  sickle  ;  and  all  seems  as  if  smiling  peace,  not  griro  war,  is 

around  us. There  are  stories  of  women  being  violated,  and  of  meoili 

refused  to  embrace  Christianity  being  sent  to  Siberia.     These  are  all  EUs«l 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Russians  to  the  Mussulmans.  Hot 
was  it  rewarded  ?  Captain  Norman  asserts,  towards  the  close  of  ite 
campaign,  that  **  the  prisoners  taken  during  this  campaign  in  iftiriou'* 
actions  may  be  counted  on  one's  fingers,  and  the  wounded  prisouen 
by  a  negative  figure,"  Even  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  of  ihe 
Sultan,  he  declares,  "  slay  all  the  wounded  men  found  on  the  fidd 
of  battle."  And  worse  crimes  than  cold*blooded  massacres  we 
perpetrated  on  the  Russian  wounded.  The  following  is  far  from 
being  a  solitary  instance  :  — 

Directly  it  became  known  in  the  city  of  Erzeroum  that  the  fortunes  of  ^ 
day  rested  with  the  Osmanli,  hands  of  women  trooped  up  to  the  field,  anxA 
with  knives,  hatchets,  choppers,  whatever  household  weapons  came  first  to  ^ 
hands,  and  then  commenced  a  syi^tem  of  mutilations  which  it  does  not  do  to  dwvO 
on,  SulHce  it  to  say  that,  from  Englishmen  who  visited  the  battle-lield  ott  the 
following  day,  I  learn  Ihat  nearly  every  Russian  found  Ipng  on  the  ground  irti 
decapitated  and  subjectctl  to  nameless  outrage,  and  that  the  appearance  of  tl* 
wounds  proved  that  many  of  thera  were  inflicted  on  still  living  men  ! 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  the  Bayazid  massacre  was  still  worse.  The 
author  gives  the  particulars  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Arnold  KembiH 
the  British  Commissioner  with  the  Turkish  army.  The  Ruisian 
garrison  of  about  1,600  men,  being  surrounded  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  finding  their  water  supply  cut  off,  arranged  writictt 
terms  of  capitulation  with  the  Turkish  commander,  Faik  Pasha,! 
lieutenant-general  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan.  All  preliminaric* 
having  been  arranged,  the  Russian  garrison  laid  down  their  arms  m 
began  to  march  ottt,  between  files  of  Turkish  regular  soldiers.  ^i*cfl 
upwards  of  300  of  them  had  passed  the  gate,  the  Kurds  fell  «|^ 
them  and  massacred  236,  the  regular  soldiers  looking  on.  The  rest 
escaped  to  the  fortress  and  closed  the  gates.  Baulked  in  their  iutcfl- 
tion  to  murder  the  whole  garrison,  the  Kurds,  under  the  leadcnlup 
of  their  officers,  rtished  into  the  dcknceV^ss  vo^ix  .— 
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The  .scene  that  ensucii  Mas  one  of  unparalleled  horror.  The  lown  coniaincd 
165  Cliristmn  families,  and  all  of  the  men,  women ^  and  children  wete  ruthlessly 
put  to  the  sword  .  .  ,  ,  Including  ihe  Rus>iisLn  prisoners^  2,400  people  were  mas- 
sacred. In  every  house  small  groups  of  dead  were  lying  shockingly  muttlatcdt 
and  in  the  most  revolting  and  indecent  positions  ....  In  one  church  200  bodies 
were  foimd.  Scarcely  one  house  existed  in  which  there  were  not  two  or  more 
corpses  ;  and — shame  to  Turkey,  shame  to  the  name  of  soldier— Faik  Pasha^  a 
lieutenant-general,  at  the  head  of  six  battalions  of  soldiers— heaven  save  the 
mark  !— never  moved  a  file  into  the  town  to  check  those  bloodthirsty  scoundrels 
in  their  work  of  slaughter. 

How  would  an  English  army  deal  with  an  enemy  of  this  sort 
when  it  got  hira  within  its  power?  The  suppression  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  supplies  the  answer.  Vet  when  the  Russians  got  their  enemy 
into  their  power,  far  from  retaliating  on  him»they  dressed  his  wounds 
and  ministered  to  his  needs.  This  is  the  testimony  of  a  British 
officer,  who  avows  that  he  was  *'  a  strong  philo-Turk "  till  close 
contact  with  the  Turks  converted  him.  And  his  testimony  is  con- 
firmed by  Sir  Arnold  KembalL  The  honour  of  the  Russian  army  in 
Bulgaria  was  vindicated  not  less  satisfactorily.  Its  magnificent  self- 
control  after  the  massacre  of  the  Shipka  Pass  was  attested  by  English, 
German,  French,  Itahan,  and  Spanish  eye-witnesses.  At  the  fall  of 
Plevna,  too,  not  one  Russian  or  Roumanian  prisoner  was  found  of 
all  the  thousands  who  had  been  taken  alive,  but  their  mutilated 
corpses  bore  witness  to  the  inhuman  conduct  of  their  captors.  Yet 
here  again  it  is  recorded  by  independent  witnesses  that  the  Russians 
took  no  revenge.  That  Russian  soldiers  here  and  iliere  may  have 
been  guilty  of  excesses  is  probable  ;  but  that  is  no  more  than  might 
be  said  of  any  army  in  similar  circu instances. 

Now,  suppose  there  had  been  no  independent  witnesses  at  that  time 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia  to  vindicate  the  Russian  troops  from  the  slanders 
of  the  Turks  and  of  Sir  Austen  J^yard  ?  The  probability  is  that  these 
slanders  would  have  been  credited.  But  after  the  collapse  of  the 
lurkish  arms  there  were  no  independent  witnesses  to  test  the 
credibility  of  the  accusations  against  the  Russians.  It  ought  to  be 
known,  however,  that  these  accusations  rest  on  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  evidence  that  supported  the  accusations  which  were  so 
completely  destroyed  by  the  testimony  of  trust^vorfhy  Englishmen. 
Now,  which  is  more  probable— that  troops  who  had  show^n  such 
rare  magnanimity  under  almost  intolerable  provocation  should  revel 
in  inhuman  orgies  long  after  the  indignation  had  cooled?  or  that 
those  who  had  invented  calumnies  against  the  Russians  before  should 
repeat  the  experiment  when  there  were  no  longer  witnesses  above 
suspicion  to  expose  them  ?  No  fair-minded  person  can  hesitate  as 
lo  the  answer, 
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But  we  are  not  left  to  rely  on  probabilities  alone.    TheCoi^ 
respondents   of   the  Daily  Neuts    have  established  a  world-tide 
Imputation  for  trustworthiness  not  less  than  for  their  energy 
enterprise.     One  of  them  has  followed  in  the  track  of  the  Rhodo^i 
Commissioners,  and  has  refuted  by  personal  investigation^  and  ill 
some  cases  by  the  medium  of  his  own  eyes  and  ears,  no  small  pufl 
of  the  stories  sent  home  by  Sir  Austen  Layard.     1 1  is  scarcely  a^ 
cessar>^  however,  to  go  into  details.     It  is  known  that  not  onlytk 
Russian  but  the  Cerraan  and  Austrian  Commissioners  have  dedina 
to  sign  the  Rhodope  Report^  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  whether  ti 
French  and  Italian  Commissioners  will  sign  it  without  reservatid 
What  is  certain,  however,  is  that  the  Report  rests  on  evidence  whk 
is  exclusively  Turkish — that  is,  entirely  unworthy  of  credit.    Noc 
this  all.    The  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Navs  asserts  that  il 
witnesses  were  *'  coached  "  beforehand  in  the  evidence  which  th 
were  instructed  to  give.     Colonel    Brackenbury  and   other  cWI 
spondents  vouched  for  this  system  of  "  coaching"  in  the  stories  whidi 
they  themselves  were  able  to  dispose.     The  bias  of  the  CommissioB 
was  further  shown  by  its  dealings  with  the  **  Commander-in-chief"  of 
the   Rhodope  insurgents,  whom   they  addressed  as  "  Excellencrr 
and  whom  they  allowed  to  arrange  the  modus  operandi  of  collecting 
evidence*     I  hap]ien  to  know  something  of  his  '*  Excellency,**  and 
this  knowledge  does  not  inspire  me  with  much  confidence  in  hia 
He  IS  the  son  of  a  Polish  lady  who  married  a  Scotch  gendemaB  i 
the  name  of  Sinclair,  or  St.  Clair.     "  Colonel  St  Clair/*  as  he  nof 
calls  himself,  entered  the  British  army  with  his  brother  at  the  conw 
mencement  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  both  brothers  went  thnwgk 
that  campaign.     The  Emperor  Nicholas  took  umbrage  at  this,  and 
ordered  Madame  St.  Clair  and  her  husband  to  quit  Poland,  and  also* 
I  believe,  to  realise  the  bulk  of  her  propert}'  there.     On  the  eon- 
elusion  of  the  war  both  sons  left  the  British  Army.     One  of  tkffl 
entered  the  diplomatic  ser\-ice  of  England.     The  other  led  a  wander- 
ing  unsettled  life.     I  believe  that  he  was  a  British  Consul  somewhere 
in  Tnrkey  for  a  while.     After  the  Polish  rebellion  of  1863  had  bce^ 
entirely  crushed,   Mr.  St.  Clair  crossed  the  Russian  frontier  at  tk^ 
head  of  a  band  of  rebels,  and  was  speedily  captured  and  imprisont4 
Through  the  intervention  of  the  British  Ambassador  at  St  Pete*-! 
burg,  hoTvever,  he  was  set  at  libert}^  after  a  short  detention.   Sofll 
time  after  this,  Mr.  St.  Clair  and  an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Bropif; 
settled  down  together  in  Bulgaria  and  tried  their  luck  at  feniiiflB 
In  1 868  they  published  as  joint  authors  a  book  entitled  "AK*" 
de/ice  in  Bulgaria."    The  cdlUon  bv\tdtt\e:d  iKe  shelves  of  the  p"^ 
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Usher  till  last  year,  when  it  was  republished  under  a  new  title  and 
with  a  few  additional  observations  on  the  Eastern  Question.  The 
animus  of  the  book  may  be  gathered  from  one  quotation  : 

When  you  find  Bulgnrian  or  Greek  villages  in  close  proximily  to  Turkish 
settlements,  the  women  are  moral»  and  the  men  as  honest  as  Rayahs  can  possibly 
be.  Rut  where  there  are  some  villages  purely  Christian  cluslcrctl  together,  the 
women  are  Me^salinas  and  the  men  scoundreU.  .  .  .  Turkish  rule  alone  keeps 
the  poison  under.     Woe  to  these  people  if  the  Turks  ever  leave  thetn! 

This  portrait  of  the  Turk  as  the  moral  leaven  of  Christianity  is 
certainly  creditable  to  the  originality  of  Messrs.  Brophy  and  St.  Clair. 
The  former  is  now  the  Vice-Consul  Brophy,  whose  reports  occupy  so 
large  a  s])ace  of  the  Blue- Books.  I  think  we  may  at  least  infer 
that  ^vhen  he  bears  witness  against  the  Turks  and  in  favour  of  the 
Christians  of  Bulgaria  his  testimony  is  not  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of 
injustice  towards  the  former  or  partiality  towards  the  latter,  Mr, 
St.  Clciir,  in  his  own  name,  commits  himself  to  the  following  startling 
statement: — 

No  atrocities  have  been  committed  [i.i'.  in  1875]  by  Mussulmans.  1  have  evidence 
to  the  contnir)%  and  no  evidence  to  prove  even  Mr.  Baring^s  report  to  be  true.  In 
fact,  the  whole  thing  is  a  cock*and*bun  story,  upon  evidence  of  the  most  mendacious 
nature,  and  causes  the  British  public  lu  swallow  all  that  p<?micious  nonsenfte  na  if 
it  were  official  evidence.  .  .  .  The  only  report  which  tallies  with  the  fact  is  that 
of  Edib  Effendi's ! 

This  is  the  gentleman  who  carefully  prepared  the  evidence  for  the 
Rhodope  Commissioners,  and  "  coached  '*  their  \Wtnesses,  and  I  leave 
the  reader  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  report  based  on  such  evidence. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Colonel  St.  Clair,  late  brigadier-general  of 
Circassians  by  commission  from  the  Porte,  w^ould  like  exceedingly  to 
be  the  first  Prince  of  the  Pomaks  of  Mount  Khodope;  but  he  is 
hardly  the  person  whom  I  should  expect  to  find  in  indirect  but  con- 
fidential relations  with  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,' 
*^  imploring  arms,  ammunition,  medicines."  I  am  still  more  surprised 
that  the  Ambassador  should  have  made  this  appeal  public  through  the 
agency  of  the  P^oreign  Office  ;  and  I  am  most  surprised  of  all  that 
Sir  Austen  Layard  should  send  home,  and  that  his  Government  should 
publish  to  the  world,  on  the  authority  of  an  anon}Tnous  libeller,  whose 
disguise  it  is  not  hard  to  pierce,  a  most  foul  charge  against  the  Russian 
army.  **  Les  Russes/*  says  this  precious  document,  "  ont  invent^  un 
moyen  terrible  pour  dtfcimer  la  population/*  The  rest  is  too 
abominable  to  be  transferred  to  these  pages. 

But  I  have  a  more  serious  charge  even  than  this  to  bring  against 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.     In  the  Parliamentary 

»  See  Turkey,  No.  42  {1878),  pp.  97^8* 
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'Taritey,  Na  41  (1S7S),*  there  is  on  page  ^  i^j 
L  Sir  A.  Ljfad,  erclnriiig  a  dociu&enl  entitled  ''  Ap^ 
I  Con^gr^  de  Berim.**  The  *'  Appeal" 
ii  is  supponed  bf  a  collection  of  \ 
fit  ttcaxif  iJbe  wMc  of  the  Paftiamentaiiy  Papeis 
"^  IMccf ,  KcL  45.^  One  of  these  ddcnments  is  headed  < 
des  HabitiwK  de  Buowi,  couircfte  de  33.347  signatures  ou  t 
It  urges  warioos  reuODS  wkf  Bitoum  should  not  be  ^nnnej 
Rossa,  and  csqwesses  a  hope  that  ^'the  European  Poners"  wouM] 
the  cesMont  ^and  e^xctaBf  England,  whose  solicitude  {brl 
;  been  msnilEsted  in  a  particular  manner.**  Hicn  oca»| 
Ite  fc)lD«ii«  signilicnt  passage :— 

Cot  doac  diss cdc^oir  «{ae  ■ous  ww^x&  preccdemment  adressc  deuxd 
ld^BP>P^><l*o  *■   CpnTtrw rit  Aa£^u9;»    ct  dd^^ue,    jircc  one 
vqfii&eif^  doBie  de  bos  untiMrt  prii  da  Consul  Anglais  de  Trebizonde^ j 
M  Ue  feipase  vertial  de  la  litirtiijn,  ct  de  soUictter  sod  concoun  dim  f 
q«e  soos  anvs  cstrepcke  de  la  dirfrgy  de  nofi  droits  et  dc  nos  intercti^ 

What  aasva'  did  the  English  Consul  make  to  this  fonnal  i 
from  the  Lases  lor  KngHsh  pcotection  and  aid  ?    The  documents  s 
home  hy  Sir  Aosten  Lajfaid  afibrd  no  clue  to  that  quesdoa    But  I 
Hood  of  light  b  thrown  upon  the  matter  by  two  of  the  do 
attached  to  the  original  copy  of  the  "  Appeal  of  oppressed  Mui 
mans,""  but  which  Sir  A  Laj-ard  has  apparently  neglected  to  i 
home  with  the  rest     They  require  no  funher  explanation  than  I 
the  first  is  a  letter  to  the  Grand  Wziei  from  Joussouf  Zia  P:\sha^  t 
Governor-General  of  Trebizond; 

1  baTe  tlie  honour  to  timnsmit  a  copy  of  an  address  from  the  iahibitinti  i 
Batoooi,  iigncd  by  53,247  of  the  best-known  citizens  of  th^it  tows  and  iu  ii 
diate  neighbourhood  ;    and  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  me  fron  f 
merchants  of  Batoom. 

Litttr  ^f  Ikt  Fk^i  Mer^kanti  of  Baimtm. 

"Ycmr  Excellency  is  without  doubt  acquainted  with  the  events  wbidlil 
lately  happened  here. 

**  All  and  Osman  Pasha  came  hoe  from  Trebiiond,  having  been  scut  ^ 
Batoum  by  the  English  consul  of  your  town.  Immediately  after  their  ani»>l 
there  was  a  general  meeting,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  which  csiablisW  * 
understanding  between  all  the  inhabitants,  and  set  to  work  at  once.  The  mtw 
of  All  and  Osman,  furnished  with  moneyi  has  l>een  a  happy  circtimstance.  Hitf'' 
to  their  generous  zcai  and  aciivity,  the  numerous  dffcrences  which  existed  fc*" 
disappeared,  and  complete  understanding  now  exists  between  all  parties,  Tlnf 
inhabitants  of  Adjares  have  armed  thcmsclve*i  and  are  defending  the  fronttei. 
The  inhabitants  of  Matchel,  Vcguie,  Matchoul^  and  other  places,  are  begiwitf'f 
to  take  up  arms.  Everything  goes  on  most  satisfactorily.  Congratulate  ^ 
consul  on  our  behalf,  and  tell  him  that  we  have  made  good  use  of  his  sub$klt«*' 
Thanks  to  our  agreement  (entente),  we  reckon  upon  the  success  of  our  undcrtiii2K» 

&nd  upon  the  moral  and  material  suppot\  o^  YJft^^'cv'^^  nAja^Jcw  V^as.  b«!eu  ^v(0^ 

tsby  the  coa^uL" 
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The  Consul  mentioned  in  this  document  is  Vice-Consul  Biliotii. 
Where  did  he  get  the  **  subsidies  '*  which  he  sent  to  the  insurgent 
Lajies?  And  who  authorised  him  to  promise  them  **  the  moral  and 
material  support  of  England?"  TJiat  he  acted  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  And  while  these  intrigues 
were  going  on,  Sir  Austen  I^yaid  was  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
rouse  public  opinion  in  England  to  fever  heat  against  the  cession  of 
Batoum  to  Russia,  and  this^  too,  after  the  cession  had  already  been  agreed 
to  by  the  English  Government  in  the  Salisbury- SchouvalofT Memoran- 
dum* We  hear  much  of  **  Russian  intrigues."  What  should  we  have 
said  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  had  we  discovered  that  the  leader  of  the 
Mutiny  was  an  ex-officer  of  the  Russian  army  in  confidential  relation 
with  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  that  a  Consul 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  Ambassador  was  organising  an 
insurrection  in  another  part  of  our  dominions,  and  promising  the 
insurgents  **  the  moral  and  material  support  of  Russia "  ?  If  the 
Government  reaUy  desire  **  peace  with  honour/'  they  ought  to  lose 
no  time  in  removing  Sir  Austen  Layard  from  Constantinople. 

MALCOLM   MACCOLL. 
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A  BRIEF  career,  marked  occasionally  by  brilliant,  but  still  more 
frequently  by  melancholy  and  erratic  episodes,  is  associated  with 
the  author  of  the  **  Ballad  upon  a  Wedding*"  This  exquisite  poem 
finds  a  place  in  every  collection  of  lyric  verse,  yet  of  its  writer  com- 
paratively little  is  known.  Anticipating  the  wits  and  courtiers  of  the 
Restoration,  we  find  their  idiosyncrasies  prefigured  in  Suckling  ;  like 
them,  he  wore  his  life  and  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  ;  like  them,  he 
spent  his  substance  upon  gorgeous  apparel  and  riotous  living,  while 
the  thunderbolts  of  a  nation's  anger  were  being  forged ;  and  like 
many  of  the  minions  of  Charles  IL,  he  ended  a  life  of  extremes  by  a 
violent  and  miserable  death.  But  there  was  a  touch  of  true  chivahy 
in  Suckling's  nature  absent  from  those  later  men,  whom  Macaulay 
describes  as  possessing  **  foreheads  of  bronze,  hearts  like  the  nether 
millstone,  and  tongues  set  on  fire  of  hell/*  Suckfing  fought  credit- 
ably in  the  field  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Moreover,  by  his 
counsels,  he  did  all  that  was  possible  to  clieck  the  drifting  tide  cf 
events  which  ultimately  alienated  Charles  I.  from  the  great  body  of 
his  people.  A  letter  now  extant,  written  by  the  poet  to  his  friend 
Jermyn  (aflerAvards  Earl  of  St  Alban's),  is  distinguished  for  its  wise 
political  judgment,  and  its  remarkable  foresight  To  this  letter  some 
subsequent  references  will  be  made.  It  is,  however,  as  a  poet  that 
Suckling  chiefly  deserves  to  be,  and  will  continue  to  be,  remembered. 
In  the  course  of  a  chequered  existence  he  had  many  moments  of 
true  inspiration.  Recklessness  and  debauchery  could  not  utterly 
eradicate  the  gleams  of  genius,  and  in  liis  happiest  effusions  he 
touches  a  point  of  excellence  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  Scdlcy  or  a 
Rochester. 

Suckling  was  bom  at  Twickenham,  early  in  the  year  1609,  On  l)Oth 
sides  he  ajjpears  to  have  been  well  connected.  From  a  memorial  ui 
the  poet  published  by  one  of  his  descendants  some  forty  ye.in*  ago, 
we  learn  that  his  mother  was  sister  to  Sir  Lionel  Cranficld,  aften^  anU 
created  Earl  of  Middlesex  aiid  Xs^xd,  Treasurer.  H 
returned  in  1601  as  Member  for  Dtmwich,  was  suU^,-  --..,  _ .  .J 
principal  Secretary  of  State  and  Comptroller  of  the  Household  to 
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King  James  I.  As  an  evidence  of  the  efficiency  and  zeal  mtli  which 
he  transacted  the  duties  of  these  high  offices,  on  the  death  of  the 
King,  Charles  L  sustained  him  in  his  important  posts,  and  further 
conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  a  Privy  Councillor,  Parliamentary 
honours  appear  to  have  run  in  the  poet's  family^  for  Sucklinjj's  father 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Robert  Suckling,  Esquire,  of  AVoodton,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  who  represented  the  city  of  Nonvich  in  tlie 
two  Parliaments  of  1570  and  1585.  The  ancestors  of  this  gentleman 
had  possessed  estates  in  the  village  of  Woodton  from  the  year  1348, 
There  is  a  prevalent  theory — illustrated  by  the  case  of  Milton  and 
many  other  instances — thai  the  mental  constitution  of  men  of  genius 
is  inherited  from  the  maternal  side  ;  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not, 
the  upholders  of  such  theory  may  cite  Suckling  in  further  illustration 
of  it»  A  contemporary  affirmed  that  the  poet  derived  his  vivacity  and 
his  wit  from  his  mother,  and  that  '*  his  father  was  but  a  dull  fellow." 
The  King*s  Comptroller,  however,  must  have  exhibited  more  solid,  if 
less  conspicuous  and  dazzling  qualities  than  those  which  were  after- 
wards developed  in  his  son.  A  man  of  genius  may  squander  an 
estate,  but  it  takes  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  shrewdness,  and  perspi- 
cacity to  acquire  it  Suckling's  biographer,  indeed,  remarks  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  he  "possesses  letters,  written  by  him  on 
matters  of  family  business,  in  which  a  solidity  of  judgment  and 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature  are  displayed,  in  language  of  remarkable 
vigour;  nor  can  it  reasonably  be  imagined  that,  without  qualifications 
somewhat  above  an  ordinary  standard,  Sir  John  (the  father)  would 
have  been  selected  by  his  Sovereign  as  a  Privy  Councillor,  in  times 
which,  verging  fast  towards  turbulence  and  rebellion,  were  already 
marked  by  increasing  difficulties  and  open  dissatisfaction.*'  In  1621, 
when  Lord  Brooke  resigned  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
John  Suckling  the  elder  and  Sir  Richard  Weston  were  named  for  the 
office.  Weston  was  eventually  appointed,  but  the  fact  that  Suckling 
was  his  only  rival  is  evidence  of  his  political  parts,  abilit>%  and 
influence.  It  is  not  uninteresting  also  to  note  that  the  statesman 
occasionally  strayed  into  that  field  where  his  son  subsequently  gained 
his  laurels — the  field  of  poesy.  Amongst  the  panegyrical  verses  pre- 
fixed to  Cory  at 's  **  Crudities,"  published  in  161 1,  is  the  following 
Sonnet  by  the  elder  Suckling,  which  is  not  without  a  certain  incisive- 
ness  of  expression  : — 

Whether  I  thee  should  cither  praise  or  piUy, 
My  senses  at  a  great  dilemma  are  : 
^^^^B  For  when  I  thinkc  how  thou  hast  travail'd  farre, 

^^^^B      Canst  Grcckc  and  Latin  speake,  art  curtcous,  witty  ; 
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I  iliec  in  ihesci  and,  liice  for  them,  commend  ; 

But,  when  I  tlnnke,  how  ihou,  false  friends  to  keep^, 

Dost  weare  thy  body,  and  dost  Icesc  thy  sleepe, 
I  tliee,  then,  pHly,  and  do  viiscommcnd. 
Thy  fcete  have  gone  a  painful  pilgrimage, 

'Hiou  many  nights  dost  wrong  thy  hands  ajul  eye$, 

In  writing  of  thy  long  apologies  ; 
Thy  tongue  is,  all  the  day,  thy  restlcsse  page. 
For  shame,  intreate  them  better  ;  I  this  crave» 
So  they  more  ease,  and  thou  more  wit  shall  have^ 

The  poet's  mother  died  in  the  year  1613,  when  her  son  was  not  yet 
five  years  of  age*  Lady  Suckling's  mental  accomplishments  appear 
to  ha%'e  been  an  admirable  complement  to  t!ie  excellence  of  her 
character*  Her  husband  cherished  her  memory  to  tlie  last,  and 
amongst  the  items  in  his  will  Is  the  following  : — "  1  give  to  my 
oving  brother-in-lawe,  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  my  picture  of  my  late 
dear  wife,  hanginge  in  Tc\y  country  house,  amongst  other  pictures,  in 
the  little  roome  next  the  great  hall  j  for  the  love  he  bore  to  my  late 
deare  wife»  his  most  lovinge  sister."  Obscurity  envelopes  the  early 
years  of  Suckling's  career.  At  the  age  of  five,  being  then  deprived 
by  death  of  a  mother^s  care,  he  left  the  paternal  roof,  but  nothing 
definite  is  known  of  his  history  until  the  year  1623,  when  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  matriculated  at  Trinity  College*  At  this  period  he 
was  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  and  by  way  of  further  instance  of 
his  precocity  it  is  mentioned  that  he  spoke  Latin  at  ten,  and  wrote 
it  with  fluency  and  purity  at  foiurteen.  Some  inacciu*ate  biographers 
have  credited  him  with  these  and  other  acquirements  at  even  a  much 
earlier  age* 

With  regard  to  Suckling*s  attainments  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  his 
descendant  concludes  that  "  he  was  a  polite  rather  than  a  deep  scholar* 
Music,  languages,  and  poetry  were  the  accomplishments  he  most  cul- 
tivated, and  in  which  he  was  most  desirous  to  excel ;  nor  is  it  agree* 
able  to  the  acknowledged  vivacity  of  his  constitution,  to  tmagine 
that  more  abstruse  or  graver  subjects  could  very  long  eo^lge  his 
attention*"  He  appears  to  have  had  a  singular  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, but  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  assume  that  in  the  studies 
just  indicated  he  developed  the  talents  which  belong  to  extraor- 
dinary genius  alone,  seeing  that  the  well-bred  youth  of  both  sexes 
in  the  sbtteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  furnished  numerous 
examples  of  equal  devotion  to  and  success  in  those  branches  of 
jjolite  learning  which  dis^'       '  '     '  .g. 

The  character  of  Sut       ^  ^c  extent  manifeited  ilse 

at  the  time  of  his  father*s  death  in  16^7.    The  brilliant  yoatb,  the 
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:iearly  nineteen,  had  been  admitted  to  Court,  had  aheady  mingled 

in  its  gaieties,  and  had  become  infected  by  its  spirit.     How  this  fact 

impressed  a  grave  and  careful  man  like  the  father,  may  be  inferred 

firom  the  circumstance  that  by  his  will  the  latter  debarred  his  heir 

from  entering  upon  full  possession  of  the  family  estates  until  he  had 

attained  his  twenty-fifth  year.     Suckling  had  already  become  the 

devotee  of  pleasure,  and  was  one  of  her  most  ardent  worshippers. 

He  had  a  natural  aptitude  towards  the  frivolities  which  distinguished 

the  bulk  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Court,  and  possessed  as  well  many 

•Itractions  of  person  and  manner.    The  gilded  butterfly  life  which 

iras  even  now  a  characteristic  of  fashionable  society  exactly  suited 

Suckling's  temperament  and  disposition. 

So,  while  Suckling  the  elder  was  appointing  sermons  to  be 

preached,  "  acknowledging  God's  mercies  and  favours  towards  him," 

tte  younger  had  already  begun  that  career  which  was  to  make  ducks 

ind  drakes  of  the  fortune  and  estate  which  had  been  accumulated 

md  secured  with  so  much  labour.    The  father's  early  death  was  a 

^     disastrous  event  as  affecting  the  future  of  the  poet,  for  it  threw  him 

!  ■  completely  adrift  upon  a  world  of  temptation,  without  a  single  check 

I     upon  his  passions  and  desires.    Conspicuous  alike  by  birth,  fortime, 

\     and  person,  it  was  but  natural  that  Suckling's  friendship  should  be 

eagerly  sought  by  men  always  ready  to  welcome  a  boon  companion, 

rf  trenchant  wit  and  satisfactory  depth  of  pocket.     Two  years  after 

the  event  which   left  him  his   own  master.  Suckling  went  abroad, 

travelling  through  France,  Italy,  and   Germany.     One  of  the  old 

philosophers  says  that  travel  is  good  for  youth;  and  if  the  wanderer 

opened  his  mind  only  to  its  legitimate  influences,  there  could  be  no 

exception  taken  to  the  aphorism.      In  Suckling's  case,  however,  the 

averse  happened ;  while  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  the  knowledge 

^ch  might  be  gained  of  the  various  peoples  among  whom  he  travelled, 

Reappears  to  have  imitated  the  follies  of  those  with  whom  he  mingled, 

*fidtohave  exhibited  but  a  transient  admiration  for  their  virtues. 

In  1631,  however,  we  come  upon  the  poet  under  nobler  auspices. 
At  this  time  Europe  was  considerably  agitated  by  the  evil  fortune 
^ch  seemed  to  dog  the  footsteps  of  the  Prince  Palatine  of  the 
^^e.  The  English  sovereign  being  related  to  the  unfortunate 
prince— the  latter  had  married  the  King's  sister — a  movement  began 
^  Ks  favour,  and  it  speedily  caught  up  some  of  the  best  spirits  in 
*is  country.  After  much  persuasion,  King  Charles  granted  a  com- 
•  DMssion  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the 
'^'^^ce  Palatine.  The  troops  raised  landed  in  Germany  on  the  ^ist 
J%  i6jj,  and  amongst  others  who  were  immedialeVy  aXlaLcYve^  Vq 
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the  Marquis*s  person  was  Sir  John  Suckling.     He  appears  to  b 
served  with  distinction  under  the  Swedish  banner  in  this  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.     The  English  auxiliaries  rendered  effectual  senioe  to 
Gustavus  Adolphus  at  the  first  defeat  of  Tilly,  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
teraber  1631,  before  Leipsic     Suckling  was  also  present  "at  the 
sieges  of  Crosscn,  Guben,  Glogau,  and  Magdeburg,  and  obtained  con- 
siderable  military  reputation  for  his  conduct  in  several  successin 
actions,  fought  during  the  inroads  of  Haniilton,  in  the  provinces  of 
Lusatia  and  Silesix"     Writing  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Englandj  vboie 
communication  he  had  long  left  unanswered,  the  poet  says:  "We 
have  ever  since  been  upon  a  march  ;  and  the  places  we  are  come  to 
have  afforded  ratlier  blood  than  ink  ;  and  of  all  things,  sheets  baft 
been  the  hardest  to  come  by,  especially  those  of  paper,"    So  ihsl 
while  Suckling  had  been  content  for  some  years  to  earn  a  reputatioo 
for  gallantry  at  Court,  he  did  not  shrink,  when  opportunity  offered, 
from   earning  his  spurs  in  the  more  dangerous  enteq^riscs  of  the 
battle-field.     When  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  with  all  "liis 
blushing  honours  thick  upon  him,"  he  would  seem  to  have  cm^ 
quite  a  sensation,  his  rej^utation  having  been  considerably  enhanced 
by  his  achievements.    Sir  William   Davenant  ^Tote  :  "  He  was  so 
famous  at  Court  for  his  accomplishments,  and  readie  sparkling  witt, 
that  he  was  the  bull  that  was  bay  ted  ;  his  repartee  and  witt  ban? 
most  sparkling,  when  most  set  on  and  provoked." 

Lord  Walpole  has  left  a  picture  of  the  Court  of  Charles  I.  whick 
serves  at  least  to  show  the  superiority  of  that  unfortunate  nionardi's 
tastes  over  those  of  his  son.  "  The  pleasures  of  the  Court  wcrt 
carried  on  with  mucli  taste  and  magnificence.  Poetry,  painting, 
music,  and  architecture  were  all  called  in  to  make  them  ratioR»l 
amusements,  Ben  Jonson  was  the  Laureate ;  Inigo  Jones  the  in* 
ventor  of  the  decorations ;  Lani^re  and  Ferabosco  composed  tJte 
symphonies  ;  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  young  nobility  danced  ifl 
the  interludes.'*  This  description  has  the  advantage  of  one  which 
might  be  drawn  of  the  Court  of  Charles  H.^  wherein  Sedleyaii'^ 
Rochester  should  be  penning  their  lewd  io%'e  ditties,  lords  and  Udie* 
should  be  seeking  to  rival  each  other  in  gallantry,  and  the  King 
should  be  alternating  his  amours  by  such  weighty  occupations  is 
chasing  flies  round  the  drawing-room,  in  which  he  should  be  assistrf 
by  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Suckling  not  only  speedily  took  i 
high  place  in  the  favour  of  the  Court,  but  he  even  strove  10  cmuIaW 
Royalty  itself  in  the  magnificence  of  the  entertainments  he  provided 
both  at  his  country  seat  at  Whitton  and  at  his  to^vn  residence  One 
of  these  entertainments  appears  lo  \\a.\e  oxxx^Vq^^^  TjXX'Ccvfi  x^v^^<^ 
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have  cost  many  thousands  of  pounds — an  immense  sum  two  centuries 
ago.  Having  regaled  his  guests,  we  are  told,  in  sumptuous  fashion — 
every  court  lady  of  youth  and  beauty  was  present — he  provided  a 
last  course  of  silk  stockings,  garters,  and  gloves.  This  act  gratified 
Ws  desire  for  gallantry  and  his  partiality  for  the  bizarre  and  the 
extraordinar)*  at  the  same  time.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  passed 
his  calmer  moments  in  feelings  of  regret  over  fortune  squandered 
and  health  undermined,  but  rather  to  have  devoted  them  to  the 
composition  of  letters  to  the  reigning  beauties  of  the  period. 
Having  entered  upon  the  seductive  path,  he  found  the  descent  vzv^ 
easy ;  any  spare  moments  he  had  while  attending  upon  the  Court 
he  devoted  to  play,  and  it  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion  his  sisters 
came  to  the  Piccadilly  bowling-gieen,  "  crying  for  the  feare  he  should 
lose  all  their  portions.*'  Cards  and  bowls  became  his  infatuation, 
and  the  knowledge  of  his  pursuits  soon  spread  over  the  whole  town  ; 
so  much  so,  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "that  no  shopkeeper 
would  trust  him  for  sixpence  \  as  to-day,  for  instance,  he  might,  by 
winning,  be  worth  j^2oo ;  the  next  day,  he  might  not  be  worth  half 
so  much,  or,  perhaps,  minus  mVti/iK*  "Whether  this  picture  be 
exaggerated,  as  declared  by  other  writers,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  SuckHng  to  give  the  other  side,  and  to 
say  that  there  were  those  who  believed  his  indulgence  in  play  could 
not  be  \Qry  great  or  deep,  seeing  that  he  did  not  seriously  impair  his 
estate  thereby.  Still,  his  fondness  for  play  drew  upon  him  remon- 
strances from  several  quarters,  and,  in  replying  to  a  lady  ISIentor  on 
one  occasion,  Suckling  brings  into  play  all  his  reacjy  and  nimble  wit, 
**  Though,  madam/'  he  says,  "I  have  ever  hitherto  believed  play  to 
be  a  thing  in  itself  as  merely  indiflerent  as  religion  to  a  statesman,  or 
love  made  in  a  privy-chamber  ;  yet,  hearing  you  have  resolved  other- 
wise for  me,  my  faith  shall  alter  without  my  becoming  more  learned 
upon  it,  or  once  knowing  why  it  should  do  so.  .  .  ,  And  now,  since 
I  know  your  ladyship  is  too  wise  to  suppose  to  yourself  impossi- 
bilities ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  think  of  such  a  thing  as  of  making  me 
absolutely  good,  it  will  not  be  without  some  impatience  that  I  shall 
attend  to  know  what  sin  you  will  be  pleased  to  assign  me  in  the  room 
of  this."  Suckling  naturally  gravitated  towards  men  of  wit  and 
learning,  and  it  was  this  fact  probably  whicli  drew  fortli  the  charge 
against  him  that  he  was  a  despiser  of  the  nobility*  Davenant — hrom 
whom  wc  have  already  quoted,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  great  gossips  of  the  age — says  that  tlie  poet  would  boast  **he  did 
not  much  care  for  a  lord's  converse ;  for  that  they  were,  in  those 
dayes,  damnably  proud  and  arrogant,  and  the  French  would  say  that 
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my  Lord  d'Angleterre  look*t  comme  un  mastiff  dog.*'  Thai  Sudlin§ 
neither  utterly  contemned  the  aristocracy  oor  was  despised  by  the 
best  of  that  order  in  return,  is  proved  from  the  fact  that  two  of  bis 
most  intimate  friends  were  the  noble  and  virtuous  Lord  Falkland  a&d 
Roger  Boyle,  Lord  Broghill ;  while  the  friendship  of  Jonson,  Shirley, 
Hall,  and  others  attests  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  die 
literary  men  of  the  period. 

After  giving  advice  to  a  relative  upon  an  affaire  dt  cxur,  Sudlinj 
himself  seems  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  tender  passion.  The 
lady  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Willoughby,  and  we  learn  that  she 
was  a  lady  of  great  expectations,  but  that  her  temper  and  dispositiflll 
were  revengeful  and  coarse.  She  behaved  herself  in  a  singulir 
manner  towards  Sucklings  setting  him  by  the  ears  through  the  aid  of 
another  of  her  suitors,  the  brother  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  The  afeir 
led  to  blows  on  one  side,  Digby  belabouring  Suckling  most  unraera- 
fully.  As  the  latter  did  not  attempt  to  retaliate,  the  stigma  of 
cowardice  was  affixed  on  him.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been  that 
Digby  was  a  deadly  swordsman,  while  Suckling  could  by  no  means 
lay  claim  to  equal  skill.  I'he  former  goaded  the  poet  on,  hoping 
that  he  would  draw,  and  thus  fall  a  victim  to  his  weapon  j  but 
Suckling  seems  to  have  had  no  fancy  for  being  "  pinked/'  indulging 
the  common -sense  view  that  the  matter  of  the  quarrel  scarcely  justi- 
fied him  in  throwing  his  life  away.  The  charge  of  cowardice  an 
scarcely  be  sustained  against  him,  seeing  that  on  other  occasions  be 
did  not  retreat  from  the  face  of  danger.  Besides  which,  he  was  no 
match  physically  for  Digby,  in  addition  to  lacking  his  strength  and 
skill-  For  the  indignity  put  upon  the  poet,  Digby  was  compelled  tO 
make  an  ample  and  abject  apology,  by  order  of  the  King. 

In  the  year  1635,  in  consequence  of  a  royal  edict  requiring  those 
who  held  places  of  employment  under  his  Majesty  in  certain  counties 
of  the  realm  to  repair  to  their  several  quarters.  Suckling  retired  to  his 
country  seat,  where  he  now  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  shoitlf 
produced  his  "  Session  of  the  Poets,''  an  idea  which  has  been  worked 
upon  by  many  subsequent  writers.  This  was  followed  by  a  prose 
effort — generally  considered  very  happy  and  forcible — entitled  "An 
Account  of  Religion  by  Reason."  The  play  of  "  Aglaura  **  succeeded 
in  1638.  The  King  and  his  court  ara  believed  to  have  witnessed  Ae 
first  representation  of  this  play.  In  the  year  1639  was  published  the 
poet's  tragedy  of  **  Brennoralt/' 

Suckling  was  now  attaining  that  literary  position  which  he  had 
long  coveted.  The  critics  praised  him,  the  King  honoured  him  by 
his  friendship,  and  the  world  at  latg«  adtftlted  him.    What  man,hof" 
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cver>  has  been  allowed  for  ever  to  remain  upon  the  pinnacle  of  suc- 
cess ?  If  Fortune  has  raised  him  up,  some  form  of  trouble  or  other 
is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  disturb  him  in  his  high  estate.  The 
interruption  to  Suckling's  felicity  was  of  a  domestic  nature,  One  of 
his  sisters  had  married  Sir  George  Southcott,  a  Devonshire  knight, 
who  cruelly  ill-trealed  his  wife,  and  finally  left  her  a  widow  by  com- 
mitting suicide.  We  can  imagine  that  the  affaii  created  no  little 
scandal  in  those  circles  where  Suckling  was  desirous  to  shine  ;  yet  he 
appears  to  have  written  a  letter  to  his  sister  in  which  he  gave  her  the 
straightforward  advice  not  to  pretend  a  sorrow  which  she  could  not 
feel.  He  was  not  surprised  **  that  a  man  who  had  lived  ill  all  his 
time  in  a  house  should  break  a  window,  or  steal  away  in  the  night 
through  an  unusual  postern,'*  *^  Nothing,"  he  added,  **  has  a  worse 
mien  than  counterfeit  sorrow  :  and  you  must  have  the  height  of 
woman's  art  to  make  yours  appear  other,  especially  when  the 
spectators  shall  consider  all  the  story."  As  Suckling's  epistle  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  specimen  extant  of  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence, we  will  quote  its  concluding  paragraph,  wherein  the  writer 
is  unable  to  restrain  the  flow  of  his  wit : — 

I  must  confess  it  is  a  just  subject  for  our  sonx>w,  to  hear  of  any  that  does 
quit  his  station^  without  His  leave  that  placed  him  there  :  and  yet,  as  ill  a  mien 
as  this  act  has,  'twas  i-la-Romansci,  as  you  may  sec  by  a  line  of  Mr,  Shakes- 
peare's, who,  bringing  in  Titinius  after  a  lost  battle,  speaking  to  his  swonlj  and 
bidding  it  find  out  his  heart,  adds— 

'^By  your  leave,  gods  !  this  is  a  Romanes  part.' 

*Tis  inie,  T  think  doak-bag  strings  were  not  then  so  much  in  fashion  ;  but,  to 
I  those  that  are  not  sword-mcn,  the  way  is  not  so  despicable  ;  and,  for  my  own 
1  part,  I  assure  yoii^  Christianity  highly  governs  me  in  the  minute  in  which  I  do 
not  wish,  with  all  my  hi^<iri^  that  all  the  discontents  in  \m  Majesty's  three  king- 
doms would  find  out  this  very  way  of  satisfying  themselves  and  the  world. 

I  In  the  year  1639  the  relations  between  Charles  L  and  his 
Scottish  subjects  had  become  so  strained  as  to  give  rise  to  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings.  The  King  ill  understood  the  Scotch  temper 
and  character,  and  he  was  led  on  to  a  poh'cy  which  in  the  long  run 
proved  most  disastrous.  The  attempt  to  impose  a  liturgy  upon  the 
northern  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  excited  the  warmest  hostility, 
and  the  monarch  speedily  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  active  measures  against  the  Scots,  for  which  he  was  totally 
unprepared.  Rebellion  broke  out,  but  Charles  could  not  get  the 
necessary  supplies  wherewith  to  combat  it.  Meanwhile  the  malcon- 
tents advanced  to  the  English  borders.  Matters  having  now  become 
critical,  several  courtiers  stepped  into  the  breach  and  sensed  the  King 
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by  mising  forces  at  their  own  expense.  Amongst  the^e  friends  of  his 
Majesty  was  Sir  John  Suckling-  To  him  belongs  the  distijiction  of 
having  raised,  at  his  own  charge,  the  finest  troop  of  horse  which 
volunteered  ser\'ice  in  favour  of  the  King.  So  richly  accoutred  was 
this  troop  that  it  is  said  to  have  cost  Suckling  j^i 2,000 — an  enor- 
mous sum  of  our  money.  The  other  portions  of  the  anny  were 
likewise  so  expensively  equipped,  that  Charles  humorously  re- 
marked, **the  Scots  would  fight  stoutly,  if  it  were  but  for  the 
Englishmen's  fine  clothes."  When  the  army  was  ready  for  action, 
Charles  wavered,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  habit,  and  his  soldiers 
found  tJiemselvcs  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  walking  up  and 
down  irresolute,  yet  ready  for  action.  Writing  at  this  time  upon  the 
vacillation  prevailing  in  the  King's  councils.  Suckling  sa)'S  :  **  We  are 
at  length  arrived  at  that  river,  about  the  uneven  running  of  which 
my  friend  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  makes  Henr>^  Hotspur  quarrel 
so  highly  uith  his  fellow*  rebels ;  and,  for  his  sake,  I  have  been 
something  curious  to  consider  the  scantlet  of  groimd  that  angry 
Monsieur  would  have  had  in  ;  but  cannot  find  it  could  deserve  his 
choler;  nor  any  of  the  other  side,  ours  ;  did  not  the  King  think  it 
did"  Suckling  added  that  the  enemy  was  not  yet  visible,  which,  it 
may  be,  **  is  the  fault  of  the  climate,  which  brings  men  as  slowljf^J 
forwards  as  plants/*  Neither  Suckling  nor  any  other  adherent  of  the^^| 
King  had  subsequently  reason  to  complain  about  the  backwardness 
of  the  Scots.  When  the  tug  of  w^ar  came,  the  handsomely- dressed 
English  troops  jiroved  no  match  for  the  hardy  soldiers  of  the  North* 
Charles's  army  appeared  at  Berwick,  sufficiently  numerous,  but  badly 
generalled.  The  Scots  had  Lesly  for  their  leader,  and  tliis  gallant 
warrior  infused  into  his  troops  something  of  his  own  valour  and 
enthusiasm.  The  two  armies  came  within  sight  of  each  otlier  at 
Duuse>  when  Lord  Holland  humiliated  the  Kings  troops  by  ordering 
a  retreat  without  striking  a  blow.  This  event  gave  rise  to  a  good 
deal  of  satire  at  Suckling's  expense.  So  much  had  been  made  of  lii 
troop,  and  it  had  attained  such  celebrity;  that  this  collapse  provided! 
an  exhaustless  source  of  wit  for  his  opponents.  It  is  lio^  generally 
confessed,  however,  that  no  personal  imjiutatinn  can  be  » 
Suckling  in  the  affair,  seeing  that  he  was  compelled,  like  <  j 

carry  out  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief.    Amongst  the  lam- 
poons which  were  hurled  at  Suckling,  Percy  has  preserved  one, , 
wcll-kno\^Ti  ballad,  which  wa.^  believed  by  many  to  be  the  work 
Sir  John  Mennts,  but  which  others  have  allribulcd  to  Suckliog  him* 
sdf— as  a  kind  of  good-humoured  I^anter  upon  the  perfortoanccs  in 
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he  bore  a  part    This  ballad,  which  is  a  parody  of  the  older 
"John  Dory,"  began  thus  : — 

Sir  John  he  got  him  an  ambling  hag, 

To  Scotland  for  to  ride-a  ; 
With  a  hundred  horse  more,  all  his  own  he  swore, 

To  guard  him  on  every  side-a. 

remaining  verses  show  that  when  the  time  came  to  fight  Sir 
Vohn  ^ddenly  remembered  that  he  had  business  to  transact  in  his 
ttefelly  as  Artemus  Ward  said  of  the  soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Bull's 
StuBy  "who  suddenly  remembered  that  they  had  business  in 
^Vaihington  which  could  not  be  neglected."    So — 

To  cure  his  feare,  he  was  sent  to  the  reare. 

Some  ten  miles  back,  and  more-a : 
Where  Sir  John  did  play  at  trap  and  away, 

And  ne'er  saw  the  enemy  more-a. 

Perhaps  the  best  proof  that  no  charge  of  cowardice  on  this  occa- 
um  can  be  sustained  against  Suckling  is  the  fact  that  the  King 
retained  his  old  friendship  for  him.  The  ludicrous  result  of  the 
campaign  against  the  Scots  is  matter  of  history.  A  bloodless  cam- 
iwdgn  ended  in  worthless  treaties ;  and  "  posterity  must  tell  this 
ttiiade,"  Suckling  himself  wrote,  "  that  there  went  an  army  from  the 
louth,  of  which  there  was  not  one  man  lost,  nor  any  man  taken 
prisoner  but  the  King.'*  With  regard  to  the  actual  cause  of  quarrel, 
Sackling  believed  that  with  the  Scots  it  was  rather  a  question  of  king 
or  no  king  than  bishop  or  no  bishop.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  cry 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  maintaining  that  they  already  possessed  it — 
even  as  Theodoric,  the  Goth,  said  to  the  Jews,  "  Nemo  cogitur  credere 
itfoUus"  Though  naturally  shrewd  and  penetrating,  the  lightne^ss, 
^  might  perhaps  better  say  the  changeableness,  of  Suckling's 
clMuacter  prevented  him  from  understanding  the  Scotch.  Martyrdom 
for  principle  was  a  matter  beyond  his  comprehension,  and  this  led 
^Mii  to  be  unjust  towards  the  Scots  and  their  leaders.  "  Lesly  him- 
'dfi"  he  remarks,  without  an  atom  of  authority  for  his  assumption,  "  if 
Ms  story  were  searched,  would  certainly  be  found  one  who,  because 
^  could  not  live  well  there,  took  up  a  trade  of  killing  men  abroad, 
*od  now  is  returned,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  kill  men  at  home."  There 
^  wit  and  ingenuity  in  Suckling's  statement  of  the  causes  of  dissatis- 
*ction  amongst  the  Scots,  but  these  qualities  are  attained  at  the 
^^Pense  of  truth.  "  I  think  their  quarrel  to  the  King  is  that  which 
mey  naay  have  to  the  sun  :  he  doth  not  warm  and  visit  them  as  m\icl\ 
^^ers,    God  and  nature  have  placed  them  in  the  shade,  aiA  ^e^ 
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arc  an^ry  with  the  King  of  England  for  it.  To  conclude,  thifi  .i  iW  j 
case  :  the  great  and  wise  husbandman  hath  planted  thebeast"5iiitiie| 
out'fields,  and  they  would  break  hedges  to  come  into  the  gardai* 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  course  of  public  c^Tfttsa 
the  defeat  of  the  King*s  army.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  the  treatj 
made  were  but  short-lived,  and  that  once  more,  in  the  year  t6j 
Charles  again  laid  his  aff:iirs  before  Parliament,  and  pkaded  1 
urgency  of  his  miUtary  preparations.  The  breach  between  Ring  I 
Parliament,  however,  had  begun  to  widen,  and  the  Commons  [ 
refractory.  The  House  was  dissolved,  and  Charles  again  fell  1 
upon  tlie  voluntary  aid  of  the  Cavaliers.  To  do  them  justice.  1 
behaved  most  generously  towards  their  sovereign,  notw*it: 
his  constitutional  laches,  and  in  a  short  time  he  found  himsc...  . 
to  their  contributions,  in  possession  of  an  army  numbering  iwenty-one 
thousand  men.  Again  were  the  Scots  victorious,  however,  and  the 
King,  finding  himself  harassed  and  petitioned  on  all  sides,  wi 
compelled  to  call  a  new  Parliament.  This  is  famous  in  histOTjftf  ^ 
the  Long  Parliament  It  assembled  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1^ 
Sir  John  Suckling  having  a  seat  in  it  as  member  for  Bramber. 
condition  of  the  King,  :^nd  the  necessity — now  become  a  matter  of ' 
the  first  consequence — ^of  a  reconciliation  being  effected  between  bim 
and  the  Commons,  to  avoid  bloodshed,  seem  momentarily  to  b^t 
endued  Suckling  with  a  wisdom  and  sagacity  beyond  his  years  and 
general  character.  At  this  critical  period  he  wrote  that  letter  to 
Henry  Jerniyn — afterwards  Earl  of  St.  Alban^s — in  which  he  evinces 
his  judgment  by  suggesting  means  for  the  healing  of  the  broch 
between  the  King  and  the  people.  Suckling  saw  that  now  or  D«T«r 
was  the  time  for  mediation,  and,  though  an  ardent  follower  of  tht 
King,  he  gave  his  Majesty  advice  which,  if  faithfully  adhered  lo, 
might  have  averted  the  terrible  civil  war  wliich  immediately  ensuci 
**  His  allusions  to  the  influence  and  conduct  of  the  Queen,"  sap 
Suckling's  biographer,  **are  beautifully  expressed,  and  he  points  ^illi 
delicacy  to  the  necessit>^  of  her  dismissing  the  Roman  Catholic 
attendants  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  and  to  whom  was  appiiei 
by  the  fanatics,  the  origin  of  the  existing  evils.  Though  deploring 
the  injustice,  he  admits  the  necessity  of  removing  Laud  and  Strafford 
from  the  King's  councils,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  services 
of  the  other  Ministers  of  State,  and  of  allaying  the  public  fennent' 
The  unwisdom  of  Charles's  policy  at  this  juncture  is  incapable  of 
defence.  In  Suckling's  epistle  we  find  the  following  noteworthy 
passage : — 

In  going  ahoiit  to  show  the  King  a  cvwe  tvow,  «.  imaxv  ^owJA  ^tsu.  ^^^^'^ 
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[!is^ase.     But  to  kings,  as  to  bome  patients,  it  is  not  always  proper  to  tell 
'  ill  ihey  bt ;  and  it  is  loo  like  a  country  clown  not  to  show  the  way,  unless 
he  knoi^'  from  whence,  and  discourse  of  things  before. 

There  was  not  among  all  our  princes  a  greater  courtier  than  Richard  HI.,  not 
^  so  much  out  of  fear,  as  out  of  wisdom.  And  shall  the  worst  of  our  kings  have 
I  striven  lor  that  (a  union  with  his  people),  and  shall  not  the  besty  It  being  an 
[  Angelical  thing  to  gain  love  \ 

There  are  two  things  in  which  the  people  expect  to  be  satisfied— Religion  and 
I  Justice  ;  nor  can  this  be  done  by  any  little  acts,  but  by  royal  and  kingly  reso- 
lutions. 

Having  recommended  the  King  to  put  from  him  for  the  time 
being  those  friends  against  whom  the  nation  was  incensed,  and 
counselled  the  Queen  upon  a  similar  course,  Suckling  proceeds  to 
adduce  reasons  for  his  advice  : — 

The  first  thing  will  he,  whether,  as  things  now  stand   (kingdoms  in  the 

'  balance),  the  King  is  not  to  follow  nature,  where  the  consummation  of  the  more 

^(general  slill  commands  and  govcHLS  the  less?     As  iron  by  particular  sympathy 

sticks  to  the  loadstone,  but  yet  if  it  be  joined  with  a  great  botly  of  iron,  it  quits 

those  particular  affections  to  the  loadstone,  and  moves  with  the  other  to  the 

greater,  the  common  centre.     The  secontl  wiU  be,  whether,  if  he  could  preserve 

those  ministers,  they  can  be  of  any  use  to  him  hereafter  ?     Since  no  man  is  served 

with  a  greater  prejudice  than  he   that   employs    suspected  instruments,   or  not 

beloved,  though  able  and  descr%'ing  in  themselves.      The  third  is,  whether,  to 

preserve  tliem,  there  be  any  other  way  than  for  the  King  to  be  first  right  with  his 

people  ?— since  the  rule  in  phUosophy  must  ever  hold  good  :  Nihil  dai,   qtwd 

^^  Hcn  ha^t*     Before  the  King  must  have  power  to  save,  he  must  have  power. 

^H        Lastly,  whether  the  way  to  preserve  this  power  be  not  to  give  it  away?— for 

^H  the  people  of  l£ngland  have  ever  been  like  wantons,  which  pull  and  tug  as  long  as 

^H  the  princes  have  puUed  wth  them  ;  as  you  may  see  in  Henry  IlL,  King  John, 

^H  Edward  XL,  and,  indeed^  all  the  iroublesome  and  unfortunate  reigns.      But  when 

^V  Ihcy  have  let  it  go,  they  come  and  put  it  into  their  hands  again,  that  they  may 

play  on,  as  you  may  see  in  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  these  extracts  that  at  times  Suckling 

could  attain  a  statesmanlike  balance  of  mind.    It  has  been  conjectured 

that  the  King  read  the  letter,  but  If  he  were  momentarily  convinced 

by  its  argimients,  evil  counsels  must  again  have  shortly  prev^ailed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Suckling  saw  what  was  looming  in  the  distance  ; 

he  read  tlie  King's  character — that  strange  compound  of  vacillation, 

firmness,  and  treachery ;  he  also  read  the  temper  of  tlie  nation  as 

evinced  in  its  representatives,  and  felt  that  the  time  for  compromise 

I  was  rapidly  slipping  away.     Shortly  after  Suckling's  letter  had  been 

indited,  Strafford  was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower.    Suckling 

and  others  immediately  conspired  to  effect  his  escape  ;  but  tlie  plot 

was  discovered,  and  Sir  William  Balfour,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 

I  made  known  to  the  Parliament  tliat  two  thousand  pounds  had  been 

I  offered  to  him  to  consent  to  Uic  EarFs  escape.     Matters  did  not  rest 
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This  occurred  at  some  period  of  the 

thirty-fourth  year. 
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part  of  the  subject,  and  leaving  the  debat- 
and  politics,  we  come  now  to  speak  of 
2re  all  critics,  whatever  may  be  the  com- 
il  views,  will  be  in  accord  in  awarding  this 
igh  praise.  Hallam,  who  was  not  given  to 
at  "  Suckling  is  acknowledged  to  have  left 
writers  of  song  in  gaiety  and  ease ;  it  is  not 
s  ever  since  been  surpassed.  His  poetry 
;;  he  shows  no  sentiment  or  imagination, 
:m  not,  or  because  he  did  not  require  either 
While  it  is  true  that  Suckling  is  devoid  of 
IX  sense  of  that  word — it  is  a  little  unjust  to 
f  sentiment.  But  when  a  writer  cannot  be  a 
gthing  to  be  a  true  lyric  poet,  and  this  dis- 
illy  enjoys.  There  is  no  finer  poem  of  its 
pon  a  Wedding,"  while  many  of  the  shorter 
:ompare  favourably  with  the  lyrics  of  Herrick 
s  have  written  lyrics  with  ease  and  freedom ; 
s,  and  §ome  of  them  are  almost  worthy  of 
or  example,  these  verses  : — 
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here.  It  was  further  revealed  that  a  conspiracy  was  on  fool 
brmging  over  a  French  army,  to  cooperate  with  the  Irish  troops 
the  English  supporters  of  Charles.  The  House  of  Commons  m 
Suckling  and  his  friends  to  attend  at  the  bar,  to  be  examined 
principals  in  the  plot.  Deeming  discretion  the  better  part  of 
in  this  threatening  attitude  of  events^  Suckling  resolved  upon  placuiig 
the  English  Channel  between  himself  and  the  Parliament  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Lords  in  Parliament  issued  a  proclamation 
against  Henr)^  Percy,  Henry  Jermyn,  Sir  John  Suckling,  MUiam 
D*Avenimtj  and  Captain  Billingsley,  commanding  their  attendance 
at  Westminster  within  ten  days,  *^  upon  pain  to  incur  and  unda|0 
sudi  forfeitures  and  punishments  as  the  said  Lords  shall  order  lad 
inflict  upon  them."  Goring  had  confessed  die  whole  plot  Percy 
wrote  from  his  hiding-place  to  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Northumberiand, 
admitting  that  there  had  been  a  conspiracy,  but  exonerating  the  King 
from  all  complicity  in  it,  Percy  also  denied  that  he  had  said  awoid 
to  Suckling,  Carnarvon,  Davenant,  or  any  other  creature.  His  cofh; 
fession  ran  as  follows  : — 


\ 


That  the  Lieutenant  (of  tlie  Tower)  was  to  have  ;f  2,000  for  ihe  Eirf  d 
Stmflord's  escapCi  and  to  marr>'  his  sonne  to  ihe  Earl  of  Strafford's  daughter;  <<» 
gn  over  into  Trelnnd,  and  send  the  army  hither,  and  to  go  over  into  France;  lo 
possesse  the  English  anny  with  an  ill  opinion  of  Ihe  Parliament,  and  \o  iiiikr 
them  advance  to  London ;  to  deliver  up  Portsmouth  in  Master  Jenniac's  hands, 
to  be  a  rendezvous  for  the  French  and  papists,  mid  the  bishops  lo  raise  one  thot- 
sand  horse  for  that  purpose, 

John  Hampden  read  Billingsley 's  confession  to  the  House,  wbereiB 
that  conspirator  stated  that  he  had  been  "invited  to  the  employment  * 
by  Suckling ;  but  this  is  denied  upon  good  evidence.     The  poet<oc- 
spirator  Davenant  was  taken  at  Eavershani,  but  effected  his  esapt 
He  %vas  retaken,  but  again   contrived    to   escape.     Suckling 
Jermyn,  who  probably  saw  that  the  King's  party  would  not  again  I 
able  to  hold  up  its  head,  fled  to  the  Continent,  where  they  ren 
Suckhng  fell  into  distrciss  and  poverty^  and  it  is  impossible  lo  withbo 
our  pity  from  this  brilliant  child  of  fortune,  who  lost  patrimo 
position,  and  liberty  at  one  stroke.     There  has  been  much  diffci 
of  opinion  upon  the  manner  of  his  death,  but  it  is  now  gencnDf 
admitted  tliat  he  committed  suicide.    Aubrey  states  that  he  purchased 
poison   of  an  apothecary  in  Paris,  and  produced  death  by  violent  6»j 
of  vomiting.     His  descendants  at  length  admitted   that  such  was 
the  manner  of  his  death.    But  whatever  its  mode,  the  tragedy  rcnuiflS 
the  same.     The  courtier-poet  and   ^it,  after  great  hardships»  ^ 
driven  to  despair  by  the  outlook  of  public  affairs  in  England,  tef« 
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minated  his  own  existence.  This  occurred  at  some  period  of  the 
year  1642,  when  Suckling  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year. 

Before  passing  from  Suckling  the  man,  we  may  conclude  with  an 
extract  from  the  writer  of  his  Memoirs.  '^  If  he  be  charged  with 
^vant  of  prudence  in  the  direction  of  his  great  abilities  to  his  own 
advancement,  they  were  at  least  ever  exerted  in  favour  of  the  learned 
and  the  deserving.  If  his  earlier  years  were  stained  by  habits  of 
intemperance  and  frivolity,  he  has  amply  redeemed  himself  by  the 
exertions  of  his  maturer  age.  To  a  kind  and  amiable  temper,  he 
united  a  generous  and  a  friendly  disposition,  while  the  proofs  of  his 
patriotism  and  loyalty  have  been  so  fully  developed  in  the  progress 
of  this  essay,  that,  with  all  his  imperfections,  he  is  entitled  to  rank 
"with  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  his  day."  His  talents  were 
unquestionably  striking  and  varied,  though  not  profound.  Describing 
his  person,  Aubrey  says: — "Sir  John  Suckling  was  of  the  middle 
stature,  and  slight  strength ;  brisque  eie,  redish  facet,  and  red  nosed 
(ill  liver) ;  his  head  not  very  big  ;  his  hayre  a  kind  of  sand  colour ; 
his  beard  tum'd  up  naturally,  so  that  he  had  a  brisk  and  graceful 
look."  Vandyke's  portrait  of  Suckling  is  more  flattering  than  this 
verbal  description  ;  it  presents  us  with  a  man  the  upper  part  of  whose 
head  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Milton,  and  whose  face  has  the 
delicacy  and  softness  of  a  woman's. 

Quitting  the  personal  part  of  the  subject,  and  leaving  the  debat- 
able ground  of  history  and  politics,  we  come  now  to  speak  of 
Suckling  as  a  poet  Here  all  critics,  whatever  may  be  the  com- 
plexion of  their  historical  views,  ^vill  be  in  accord  in  awarding  this 
unfortimate  genius  very  high  praise.  Hallam,  who  was  not  given  to 
exaggeration,  remarks  that  "  Suckling  is  acknowledged  to  have  left 
far  behind  him  all  former  writers  of  song  in  gaiety  and  ease ;  it  is  not 
equally  dear  that  he  has  ever  since  been  surpassed.  His  poetry 
aims  at  no  higher  praise ;  he  shows  no  sentiment  or  imagination, 
either  because  he  had  them  not,  or  because  he  did  not  require  either 
ia  the  style  he  chose."  While  it  is  true  that  Suckling  is  devoid  of 
imagination — in  the  higher  sense  of  that  word — it  is  a  little  unjust  to 
deny  him  the  presence  of  sentiment.  But  when  a  writer  cannot  be  a 
great  dramatist,  it  is  something  to  be  a  true  lyric  poet,  and  this  dis- 
tinction Suckling  rightfully  enjoys.  There  is  no  finer  poem  of  its 
kind  than  the  "  Ballad  upon  a  Wedding,"  while  many  of  the  shorter 
pieces  of  this  writer  will  compare  favourably  with  the  lyrics  of  Hcrrick 
and  Waller.  Many  poets  have  written  lyrics  with  ease  and  freedom ; 
but  Suckling  cut  cameos,  and  §ome  of  them  are  almost  worthy  of 
standing  alone.    Take,  for  example,  these  verses  : — 
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1  prilbee  send  me  back  my  heart. 

Since  I  cannot  have  thine ; 
For  if  from  yours  yoa  will  not  part. 

Why  tlien  shouldst  thou  have  mine  ? 


Yet  now  I  think  on*t,  let  it  lie : 

To  Jind  it  were  in  vain  : 
For  thou' St  a  thief  m  either  eye 

Would  steal  it  back  again. 

Why  should  two  hearts  in  one  breast  lie. 

And  yet  not  lodge  together  ? 
Oh  love  !  where  is  thy  sympathy, 

If  thus  oor  breasts  thou  sever? 

But  love  is  such  a  mystery, 

I  cannot  find  it  out  j 
For  when  I  think  I'm  best  resolved, 

I  then  am  most  in  doubt. 

Then  farewell  care,  and  fkrewell  woe, 

I  will  no  longer  pine  : 
For  ril  believe  I  have  her  heart, 

As  much  as  she  has  mine. 

In  Stanzas  of  this  class  the  reader  is  generally  kept  on  the^'nirr 
for  some  d^dnty  conceit  in  the  last  verse,  but  Suckling  abounds  ia 
such  all  through  his  lines.  The  following  song  exhibits  ingenuitf 
of  idea  happily  expressed  \~ 

No,  nO)  fair  heretic,  it  needs  must  be 
But  an  ill  love  in  me, 
And  worse  for  thee  ; 
For  were  it  in  my  power 
To  love  thee  now  this  hour 

More  than  I  did  the  last ; 
I  would  then  so  fall, 
I  might  not  love  at  all : 
Love  that  can  How,  and  can  admit  increase, 
Admits  a£  well  an  ebb,  and  may  grow  less. 

True  love  is  still  the  same  j  the  torrid  zones 
And  those  more  frigid  ones 

It  muht  not  know  \ 
For  love  grown  cold  or  hot. 
Is  lust,  or  friendship,  not 
The  thing  we  have. 
For  that's  a  flame  would  die 
Held  down,  or  up  too  high  : 
Then  think  I  love  more  than  I  can  express, 
And  would  love  more,  could  I  but  love  thee  less. 

Sprightliness  is  an  especial  characteristic  of  Suckling,    His 
to  a  lover  crossed  in  passion — under  which  circumstances  also 
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Wither  wrote  his  admirable  lyric,  **  Shall  I,  wasting  in  Despair  *'— 
are  as  familiar  to  the  reader  as  anything  of  more  modem  date  : — 

**  Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 
Prithee*  why  so  pale? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can*l  move  her, 
Looking  ill  prevail  ; 
Prithee,  why  so  pale? 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute? 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can' I  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do*t  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute? 

Quit,  quit  for  shame  i  this  will  not  move, 

This  cannot  take  her; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love. 

Nothing  can  make  her. 

The  devil  take  her !  ** 

The  later  poets  of  the  Restoration  failed  to  attain  this  nimble  grace, 
and  crisp,  sharp  expression.  Their  diamonds  were  not  so  clearly 
and  beautifully  cut,  though  in  substance  they  enjoyed  the  same  power 
of  fancy  and  conceit  In  this  lighter  species  of  poetry,  where  ele- 
gance and  a  sparkling  fancy  are  the  chief  constituent  elements, 
Suckling  has  had  few  rivals.  His  versification  is  occasionally  halting 
and  defective,  but  on  the  whole  his  compositions  are  remarkable 
specimens  of  delicacy  of  structure,  ingenious  conceptions,  and 
graceful  and  harmonious  verse.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other 
authors,  so  with  the  present  writer,  it  is  not  always  his  best  l}Tics 
which  are  the  most  popular.  His  stanzas  headed  **  The  Invocation  ■* 
are  rarely  mentioned  amongst  the  most  favourable  specimens  of  his 
art,  and  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  left  behind  him  any 
more  worthy  of  remembrance  : — 

•'  \c.  juster  powers  of  love  and  fate, 
Give  me  the  reason  why 
A  lover  cros5*d, 
And  all  hopes  lost, 
May  not  have  leave  to  die. 

ll  is  but  just,  and  love  ne»]s  muiit 
Confes**  it  !>.  his  part, 
When  he  does  spy 
One  wounded  He, 
To  pierce  the  othcr*s  heart. 

But  yet  if  he  so  cruel  be 
To  have  one  breast  to  hate  ; 
If  1  mu.ft  live, 
And  thus  survive, 
How  far  more  cruert  5iie  ! 
vol.  cc3CLiir,    NO.  1774.  p  F 
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In  this  same  state  I  find  too  late 
I  am  :  and  here*s  the  grief : 
Cupid  can  cure. 
Death  heat,  I'm  sure^ 
Yet  neither  sends  relief. 

To  live,  or  die,  beg  only  I, 
Just  Fdwcrs  !  some  end  me  give  ; 
And  traitor- like, 
Thus  force  me  not 
Without  a  heart  to  live." 

The  construction  of  such  lines  as  the  above,  with  the  quick  recurring 
rhymes — setting  aside  all  question  of  idea  at  tlie  root  of  the  poera — 
is  a  very  difficult  achievement ;  y^t  it  is  one  which  Suckling  fre- 
quently accomplishes  i^nth  ease. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  poems  by  Suckling,  however,  is  th« 
"  Ballad  upon  a  Wedding/*  and  upon  the  whole  it  well  deserves  the 
preeminence.  In  no  other  example  has  the  poet  given  sudi 
champing  description  of  female  beauty.  The  lines  are  exquisitely 
turned,  and  Suckling  surpasses  himself  in  his  dainty  conceits.  The 
ballad  was  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  maxriage  of  Roger 
Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Orrery  (then  Lord  Broghill)  with  Lady  Margaret^ 
Howard,  daughter  to  Tbeophilus,  Earl  of  Suffolk.  Tradition  statesi 
that  she  was  eminently  beautiful,  and  Suckling,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
says  : — "  I  know  you  have  but  one  way  (to  teach  me  to  get  into  love), 
and  will  prescribe  me  now  to  look  upon  Mistress  Howard/'  UTiere 
can  we  find  choicer  or  more  felicitous  stanjsas  than  these,  in  which 
Suckling  describes  the  bride  ? — 

**  Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring, 

It  WAS  loo  wide  a  peck  : 
And  to  say  truths  for  out  it  must, 
It  look'd  like  the  great  collar,  just. 

About  our  young  colt*s  neck. 

Her  \t!ti  Wncath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  rmt, 

A*  if  they  fearctl  the  light ; 
But  oh  t  ^h«  dancer  such  a  way — 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter  day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  an» 
No  daisy  makes  comparison 

(Who  sees  them  is  undone ; ) 
For  Rireakf  of  ted  were  miniflrr!  i\^^%t, 
Such  aji  are  on  a  cath'nne  pear  ; 

(The  side  that's  next  the  sun.) 
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Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  Ihin, 
Compar^l  lo  ihat  was  next  her  chin 

(Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly  \ ) 
But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 
1  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak^ 
Thoud'st  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  break, 

That  they  might  passage  get ; 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter. 
They  came  a*;  good  as  ours,  or  better, 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit** 

)f  Suckiing*s  four  plays,  sprinkled  as  they  are  mth  fine  passages,  we 
are  not  able  to  speak  so  highly.  The  poet  was,  in  the  first  place, 
unequal  to  a  great  or  extended  conception ;  and  in  the  second,  lacked 
the  power,  which  distinguishes  the  true  dramatist,  of  giving  breadth  of 
treatment  to  such  conceptions  as  he  had.  "  Aglaura  "  is  said  to  have 
been  the  poet*s  favourite  drama.  It  was  produced  before  the  Court 
under  circumstances  of  much  magnificence,  but  it  must  yield  the 
palm  in  almost  ever)-  intrinsic  respect  to  its  successor.  The  former 
Is  a  tragi-comedy  ;  it  may  be  represented  as  tragedy  or  comedy  by 
adopting  one  of  tw'o  fifth  acts.  WTiether  the  phrase  commonly  cur* 
rent,  and  which  describes  Satan  as  a  gentleman,  originated  with 
Suckling  or  not,  cannot  now  be  traced  \  but  he  certainly  has  in  one 
of  his  plays  the  words  **  The  Prince  of  Darkness  is  a  Gentleman." 
**  Aglaura  "  is  studded  with  beautiful  lines,  and  now  and  then  there  is 
even  a  sustained  passage,  but  on  the  whole  we  are  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  drama  is  stilted  and  unnatural  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
love  in  the  play,  though  m  this  respect  the  characters  seem  modelled 
after  those  of  Suckling*s  time,  and  betray  a  singular  aptitude  for 
effecting  rapid  transfer  of  their  afiections.  We  have  a  king  in  love 
with  Aglaura,  and  a  prince  in  love  with  Aglaura  ;  we  have  a  queen 
at  first  mistress  to  Zirifl',  Captain  of  the  Guard,  but  subsequently 
enamoured  of  Ariaspcs,  brother  to  the  king  ;  then  there  is  lolas,  a 
Lord  of  the  Council,  a  pretended  friend  of  the  prince,  but  really  a 
traitor,  in  love  i^ith  Semanthe,  while  the  latter  indulges  a  Platonic 
affection  for  Ziriif ;  there  is  also  Aglaum  herself,  in  love  with  the 
prince,  but  named  mistress  to  the  king  ;  Orithie,  in  love  with  the 
prince  ;  and  two  young  lords,  Orsanies  and  Philan,  who  are  anti- 
Platonic  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  drama  is  most  unconscionably 
full  of  warring  love-elements,  sufficient  to  gratify  the  most  exacring 
taste  in  this  respect 

The  following  passage,  which  is  a  soliloquy  by  Ziriff,  affords  a 
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favourable  specimen  of  Suckling*s  powers  ;  it  also  exhibits  his  defec- 
tive versification^a  common  thing  with  the  poet — long  and  short 
lines,  and  occasionally  the  falling  redundant  syllable  at  the  end  of  a 

line  : — 

*•  Tticn  aU  my  fears  are  true,  and  she  is  false  ; 
False  as  a  falling  star,  or  glowworm's  fire ; 
This  devil,  beauty^  is  compounded  strangely. 
It  is  a  subtle  point,  and  hard  to  know, 
Wbelher  't  has  in't  more  active  tempting. 
Or  more  passive  tempted  ;  so  soon  it  forces. 
And  so  soon  it  yields* 

Good  Gods  !  she  seized  my  heart,  as  if  from  you 
Shc^d  had  commission  to  have  used  me  so, 
And  all  mankind  besides — and  see,  if  the  just  ocean 
Makes  more  haste  to  pay 
To  needy  rivers  what  it  borrowed  first. 
Than  she  to  give  what  she  ne'er  took  i 
Methinks  I  feel  anger,  revengers  harbinger. 
Chalking  up  all  within,  and  thrusting  out 
Of  doors  the  tame  and  softer  passions  ; 
It  must  be  so  : 

To  love  is  noble  frailty »  but  poor  sin 
^Vhen  we  fall  once  to  love,  unloved  again/' 

The  poet  thus  delivers  himself  upon  a  theme  which  has  been  handled 
by  most  poets : — 

**  Greatness,  thou  vainer  shadow  of  the  princess  beams, 
B^ot  by  mere  reflection,  nourished  in  ejttrcmcs ; 
First  taught  to  creep,  and  live  upon  the  glance, 
Poorly  to  fare,  till  thine  o^^n^  proper  strength 
Bring  Ihcc  to  surfeit  of  thyself  at  last." 

Occasionally  he  is  happy  and  terse  in  his  characterisation  of  sentU 
ments  and  emotions: — 

•*  Fear  is  the  bit  that  man*s  proud  will  restrains^ 
And  makes  its  vice  Its  virtue.'* 

*•  I  grant  you,  madam,  tlml  the  fears  and  joys, 
Hopes  and  desire^  mixed  with  despairs  and  doubti, 
Do  make  the  sport  in  love  \  that  Lfaey  are 
The  very  dogs  by  which  we  hunt  ihc  hart/* 

**  Love's  a  chameleon,  and  would  live  on  air'* 

**  Ills  resolution's  like 
A  skilful  horseman^  and  reason  is  the  stimtp; 
Which,  though  a  sudden  shock  may  make  it  loo«e, 
Yet  docs  it  meet  it  handsomely  again.*' 

**  Allegiance  in  love,  like  the  string  of  a  watch 
Wound  up  loo  high,  and  forced  above  the  nick, 
Kflji  bicky  and  in  a  moment  was  unraveird  all/* 
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**  Leave  me  !  for,  to  a  soul  so  out  of  tune 
As  mme  is  now,  nothing  is  harmony  : 
When  once  ihu  bm  in -spring  hope  \%  fall'n  Into 
Disorder,  no  wonder  if  the  Jesser  wheels. 
Desire  and  joy,  stand  still ;  my  thoughts,  like  bees, 
When  they  have  lost  their  king,  wander 
Confusedly  up  aud  down,  and  settle  nowhere." 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Suckling  modelled  both  his  style  and  his 
dramatic  compositions  upon  Shakespeare.  The  criticism  is  not  very 
accurate,  for,  if  this  be  the  case.  Suckling  has  not  produced  that  sin- 
cerest  kind  of  flattery,  an  excellent  imitation.  Placed  beside  Shake- 
speare, indeed,  his  efforts  are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight  He  lacks 
strength,  and  has  only  in  place  of  it  the  humours  of  a  man  of  society, 
touched  with  the  poetic  temperament.  If  he  had  eschewed  the  more 
ambitious  rSle  of  the  dramatist,  and  adhered  to  his  love  songs,  he 
might  have  left  behind  him  a  still  finer  legacy  than  that  which  he  has 
bequeathed  to  posterity. 

AVe  have  glanced  at  Suckling*s  "Aglaura,"  but  his  **  Brennoralt'' 
is  generally  regarded  as  his  best  dramatic  work.  The  scene  of  the 
play  is  laid  in  Poland,  but  the  Lithuanians  are  intended  for  the 
Scotch.  The  play  originally  appeared  with  the  title  of  **  The  Discon- 
tented Colonel,"  and  Suckling  chose  it  as  the  medium  for  satirising  the 
Scotch  rebels.  One  prominent  character  in  this  drama  is  Iphigene, 
a  young  Palatine  lady,  **  who  has  been  brought  up  as  a  man,  and 
whose  love  doings  and  sayings  are  more  according  to  circumstance 
than  propriety."  Steele  greatly  admired  a  passage  describing  the 
love  of  Brennoralt  and  Francelia,  and  compared  the  delinearion  of 
the  latter  with  one  of  Eve  in  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost.''  The  lines  of 
Suckling  run : — 

•*  Her  face  is  like  the  ndlky  way  i'  th*  sky, 
A  meeting  of  gentle  lights  without  name. 
Heav'ns  !  ihciil  ihis  fresh  ornament 
Of  the  world,  this  precious  love- lines, 
Pass  with  other  cc>mmon  things 
Amongst  the  wastes  of  time  ?    What  pity  'twere*" 

The  versification  of  **  Brennoralt  **  is  almost  as  crude  and  halting  as  that 
of  "  Aglaum,"^ — though,  as  a  whole,  the  former  must  take  precedence 
for  its  superior  dramatic  qualities.  Yet  the  lyrics  in  *'  Aglaura  "  are  far 
superior  to  those  found  in  the  later  drama.  Suckling's  comedy  of 
"The  Goblins"  need  not  detain  us.  **The  idea  of  the  play  is 
evidently  borrowed  from  Shakespeare  ;  and  the  same  arguments  may 
be  adduced  in  defence  of  the  machinery  adopted  la  vt^sVv^H?^  \i<Ei«esv 
so  powerfully  adduced  by  Dn  Johnson  Vu  sv\\»poT\.  o^  "SVx^^^^?^^^  ^ 
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employment  of  witches  in  *  Macbeth,' '*    \Vhen  it  is  remembered  ibl 
so  sagacious  a  man  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  believed  in  n-itchcraftjit 
can   scarcely  wonder    that   there   w;is  a  prevalent  belief  in  it  ia 
Suckling's  time,  especially  amongst  the  lower  classes.    The  comedy 
in  which  Suckling  avails  himself  of  this  belief  is  not  noticeable  for 
wit  or  brilliancy.     A  very  short  tragedy,  entitled  "The  Sad  Oiic," 
completes  the  list  of  the  poet's  dramatic  works.     It  is  concerned  wiA 
civil  troubles  in  Sicily.     There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  fighinf 
and  *'mnning  through"  mth  deadly  weapons,  but  the  hterary vigour 
of  I  he  author  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  mihtary  \ngoiff 
of  the  characters. 

Suckling  is  most  successful,  as  we  have  remarked,  in  his  lyrics; 
but  a  word  of  appreciation  and  admiration  is  due  as  regards  his 
prose  writings.  AM  his  sprighthness  of  fancy  seems  to  be  called  into 
requisition  in  many  of  his  letters,  which  are  able,  shrewd,  and  fuHof 
worldly  wisdom.  It  is  also  in  these  that  he  shows  the  extent  of  hii 
erudition.  His  discourse  emided  "An  Account  of  Religion  bf 
Reason/'  inscribed  10  tJie  Earl  of  Dorset,  exhibits  a  good  controver- 
sial faculty,  together  witli  strong  powers  of  reasoning.  Suckling  is 
ver)'  learned  upon  his  subject*  and  traces  the  jirogress  of  faith  from 
the  earliest  times .  In  one  portion  of  this  essay  is  to  be  found  i 
simile  which,  upwards  of  a  century  later,  was  improved  upon  and 
expanded  by  Paley,  By  way  of  showing  the  excellence  and  ibe 
dignity  of  Suckling's  prose,  we  will  extract  the  following  passage,  not 
as  expressing  belief  in  its  conclusions  or  othenvise.  Suckling  is 
arguing  upon  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  ;— 


**  The  head  of  a  spring  is  not  a  head,  bnt  in  respect  of  the  spring;  fortf  s«ie* 
thing  Oowed  not  from  it,  it  were  no  orlgin;iI ;  nor  the  spring  a  spring,  if  it  did  a* 
flow  from  ^something  ;  nor  the  stream  a  5>lrcam,  but  in  resj-»cct  of  both  :  now  ill 
these  three  are  hvX  one  water ;  and  though  one  is  not  the  other,  yet  thcfdfl 
hardly  be  considered  one  without  the  other.  Now,  ihougb  I  know  this  ii  so  ^^^ 
from  a  demo  njil  ration,  that  il  is  but  an  imperfect  instance  ^perfect  boqg  iO" 
possible  of  infinite  by  finite  tilings — yet  there  is  a  rescmbl&nce  grenl  enough  to  !«* 
us  see  the  possibility.  And,  here,  the  eye  of  reason  needed  no  mote  ilw 
spectacles  of  faith  than  for  these  things,  of  which  we  make  sympathy  the  Oi»^ 
as  in  the  Joadstone ;  or  antipathy^  of  %hich  every  man  almost  gives  instances  60® 
his  own  nature.  Nor  is  it  there  so  great  a  wonder  that  we  should  be  ignorairti 
for  this  is  distant  and  removed  from  sense  ;  these  near  and  subject  to  it ;  an**  ^ 
were  stranger  for  me  to  conclude  that  God  did  not  work  ad  cxtra^  thus  one  «** 
distinct  within  himself,  because  I  cannot  conceive  how  begotten,  bow  proceedlflC* 
than  if  a  clown  *>hould  say  the  hand  of  a  watch  did  not  move,  because  he « 
not  give  an  account  of  the  wheels  within*  So  far  is  il  from  being  1 
because  I  do  not  understand  it,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  I  should  ;  fori 


should  a  created  substance  compttihcad  aa  vuvciitaXtd't  ^  c:vct^J.^s««c^M^«BA.\iB^si' 
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an  imcircumscribed  and  unlimited  ?  And  this  I  obscn-e  in  those  great  lovers  and 
lords  of  reason,  quoted  by  the  fathers,  Zoroaster,  Trismegistus,  Plato,  Numeniiis^ 
Plotinus,  Proclus,  Aurelius,  and  Avicen  ;  that  when  they  spoke  of  this  mystery  o 
the  Trinity — of  which  all  wrote  something,  and  some  almost  as  jjlainly  as 
Christians  themselves— that  they  discussed  it  not  as  they  did  other  things,  but 
delivered  them  as  oracles,  which  they  had  received  themselves  without  dispute.'* 

The  feverish  life  of  Suckling  never  fulfilled  its  tnie  issues.  Expa- 
triated and  disgraced,  his  sun  went  down  in  a  foreign  land,  ere 
almost  it  had  reached  its  meridian.  He  i>ossessed^  ho>v'ever,  a  true 
and  exquisite  genius,  as  his  lyrical  outpourings  abundantly  testify. 
The  vicious  habits  he  contracted  in  early  life  almost  paralysed  his 
talents,  except  on  rare  and  special  occasionsj  when  the  brilliancy  of 
his  genius  forced  its  way  through  the  clouds  of  sorrow  and  humilia* 
tion^  He  remains  to  us  chiefly  a  name,  though  there  is  indicated  tlie 
outline  of  a  master  of  lyric  verse  but  little  below  the  first  rank.  He 
never  carried  his  genius  to  such  perfection  as  did  Herrick,  but  he 
has  individual  stajizas  ajid  poems  which  are  equal  to  anything  that 
Herrick,  Wither,  or  Waller  ever  achieved.  To  the  allurements  of  a 
court  at  first  brilliant  and  trifling,  then  sensual  and  devilish,  we  owe 
in  great  measure  the  failure  of  Suckling's  life,  and  the  extinction  of 
his  fine  genius.  But,  when  all  deductions  have  been  made,  there 
still  remain  substantial  reasons  for  ckssing  the  poet  honourably 
amongst  the  distinguished  men  of  his  age. 
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^^ON  ETHER-DRINKING  AND  EXTRA- 
■       ALCOHOLIC   INTOXICATION. 

r       'npHOSE  who  like  to  find  excuses  for  indulgence  in  the  \iseof 
I  X       alcoholic  drinks  are  apt  to  argue  that  the  taste  for  intoxicants 

is  a  part  of  natural  man.  Some  go  further  and  declare  that  the  said 
part,  more  clearly  than  anything  else,  distinguishes  man  firom  tlic 
beast.  The  beast  has  no  taste  for  strong  drink  ;  the  beast  ne\ti 
gets  drunk  of  its  own  will  and  pleasure  ;  the  beast  knows  nothing  rf 
the  enjoyment  of  the  wine  cup,  of  witie  that  maketh  glad  the  heart 
of  man  :  therefore,  the  poor  beast  is  a  little  lower  than  man,  as  man 
is  a  little  lower  than  the  angels* 

It  is  a  pity  to  break  this  delusion,  but  it  must  be  broken*  Beasts 
are  not  so  much  lower  in  intelligence  than  man  that  they  aimot 
enjoy  wine.  Man  is  not  so  much  above  the  beast  that  he  alone  can 
enjoy  it 

Witii  both  man  and  beast  the  taste  for  and  enjoyment  of  alcoholic  I 
drink  are  mere  matters  of  education.     You  can  educate  cither  of] 
them  to  take  strong  drink,  and  the  world,  if  it  liked  the  amusement,  , 
could  train  up  menageries  of  drunken  beasts  that  would  rival  ik 
gin  palaces  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  London  itself. 

There  is  a  disease  common  amongst  the  hard  drinkers  of  tW  j 
human  family  whicli  has  gained  the  common  name  of  '*  gin-drinkers 
liver,"  and  which  the  learned  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
call  "  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,"     The  disease  consists  of  an  induiald 
condition  of  the  liver  which  impedes,  and  as  a  rule  fatally  impfides, 
the  function  of  that  vital  organ,  with  dropsy  as  a  further  conditioiQi 
and  death  in  due  time,  which  is  not  often  a  long  time.    Amonplj 
my  pathological  specimens  I  have  the  cirrhosed  liver  of  a  cat.    W  | 
cat  was  taught  by  some  young  children  to  drink  alcohol    The  cat  j 
would  amuse  a  company  at  dessert  by  taking  her  share  of  old  ^^  j 

tand  by  becoming  first  excited  and  then  very  stupid,  unsteady,  ana  | 
sleepy.     In  a  few  months  this  feline  drunkard  became  dropsical  t^^ 
soon  died.     Her  liver  presented  one  of  the  most  typical  eJtainpl^^ 
cinhosls. 
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Wlien  I   was  conducting  my  researches   on  the  influence 
^cohol  on  animal  temperature,  I  fed  pigeons  on  peas  that  had  been 
>aked  in  a  solution  of  alcohol     At  first,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
I  subject,  objection  was  taken  by  the  birds  to  the  foreign  sub- 
ice  in  their  food^and  in  a  few  instances  the  wiser  birds  objected 
it  altogether.     But  others,  so  far  from  objecting,  soon  acquired  a 
taste  for  the  foreign  substance  and  became  decided  alcoholics.   They 
joickly  were  made  sleepy,  drowsy,  and  in  short  diseased  animals,  but 
!>r  that  they  did  not  care.  The  alcoholic  constitution  once  pronounced 
them,  they  were  fond  of  the  luxury  that  led  to  it.     If  they  could 
ive  talked  to  their  abstaining  fellows,  what  arguments  they  might 
have  used  !     Happity  for  the  world  that  feeds  on  pigeons,  they  could 
"neither  talk  nor  argue  alcoholically. 

A  horse  will  learn  to  drink  beer.  One  day,  when  I  was  riding  in 
I  a  hired  carriage  near  to  Canterbury,  the  horse  stopped  short  at  a 
I  wa)'side  public-house,  I  asked  the  driver  what  that  was  for.  **  The 
horse/'  said  he,  '*  always  stops  here  for  his  beer  i  he  wouldn't  go  by 
oa  DO  account  \  you  couldn't  whip  him  by,  sir,  till  he  has  had  his 
beer.  His  former  master  taught  him  to  drink  beer  and  invariably 
treated  him  to  it  at  this  house,  and  here  hell  stop  till  he  gets  it." 
It  was  the  fact.  A  large  tankard  of  beer  was  brought  out  for  that 
horse,  and  he  disposed  of  the  fluid  with  as  much  relish  as  his  mastel:, 
and  then  went  his  way.  "  It's  a  sliame,"  added  the  driver,  "  but 
young  fellows  from  London  who  like  a  joke,  and  who  also  like  beer 
themselves,  will  sometimes  give  him  a  lot  and  make  him  very  drunk. 
Then  he  is  awkward  to  drive,  and  bad  for  tw^o  or  three  days  after- 
li^dSj  and  we  have  to  give  him  more  beer  to  keep  him  up,  w^hich 
costs  a  lot." 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  tiie  custom  still  to  feed  fatten- 
ing calves  nnth  what  are  called  **  gin  balls."  A  portion  of  barley  flour 
IS  made  into  a  paste,  and  to  the  paste  a  measure  of  gin  is  added, 
^e  gin  paste  is  then  made  up  into  rolls  and  the  calves  are  fed  with 
"le  rolls  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  traveller  Bruce  recorded 
"^t  the  Abyssinian  lords  were  daily  fed  by  their  faithful  wives. 
After  this  refreshing  meal  the  calves  are  for  a  short  time  frisky  and 
^d  in  the  darkened  and  warm  cells  in  which  they  are  placed  to  fatten. 
ml  before  long  they  go  down  on  their  knees,  get  exceedingly 
"^^y,  and  do  not  move  again,  nor  care  for  anything,  until  the  next 
^'^^  comes  round.  **  They  soon  take  very  kindly  to  gin  balls,'*  a 
*^er  of  calves  told  me.  "  They  soon  bke  them  better  than  anything 
*^*5^j  and  the  gin  keeps  them  so  quiet,  that  they  are  fattened  up  in 
^•^"^tlie  time^  m  the  dark.     Jf  we  didn't  give  thera  ^m,  XW^  \No^A^ 
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get ''restive  in  the  dark  and  wouldn't  get  fat/'  The  moral  of  this  is 
very  effective  when  we  remember  how  many  human  bcmgs  get  ready 
to  die  by  gin  and  darkness. 

It  is  a  delusion,  then,  to  suppose  that  all  the  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages of  tlie  alcoliolic  existence  are  confined,  by  nature,  to  the  higher 
animal,  man.  Nature  pro\iding  for  the  exercise  of  free  wiD,  lets  us 
leam  to  partake  of  what  is  even  foreign  to  her  rule.  Man  learns  to 
make  alcohol  and  offers  it  to  other  men,  who  take  it  and  like  it  after 
they  have  gone  through  die  nauseous  ordeal,  which  Nature  as  a 
warning  imposes,  of  learning  to  like  it.  It  would  be  one  oftije 
strangest  things  in  all  living  phenomena  if  this  learning  were  cm 
fined  to  man.  It  would  be  as  strange  as  the  special  phenomenon  ol 
the  gift  of  speecli  in  man,  and  would  really  suggest  that  wine  was 
made  for  man  alone.  It  happens  in  this  case,  however,  that  the 
strangeness  of  the  phenomenon  in  relation  to  strong  drink  does  Dot 
hold  good.  The  lower  animals — the  cat,  die  dog,  the  horse,  the  calf, 
the  pig,  the  jackass — nay  even  the  goat  which  does  not  ordioatOf 
drink  water,  can  leam  to  enjoy  strong  drink  equally  with  maa 
All -provident  Nature^  how  wonderful  is  thy  beneficence  I 
If  the  day  should  ever  come  when,  under  the  extending  guidantt 
of  raanj  the  alcoholic  constitution  shall  be  generally  introduced  into 
the  ranks  of  the  lower  animal  kingdom,  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  what 
developmental  changes  will  take  place.  There  will  be  new  races  of 
the  lower  animals,  and  breeds  inapproachable.  WTiat  shorthorns  we 
shall  then  have  !  What  a  splendid  new  breed  of  sheep  ancrtber 
Jonas  Webb  will  send  to  the  prize  show  !  WTxat  horses  will  ran  for 
the  Derby  !  what  hounds  pursue  the  flying  Reynard  !  What  tnist- 
worthy  carrier  pigeons  there  will  be  !  How  much  more  faithfully 
and  steadily  the  dog  will  sen^e  his  master  !  What  fine  pathologic^ 
cats,  dropsical  and  drowsy,  will  purr  on  the  hearth  rugs  !  What 
butcher's  meat  will  hang  up  in  the  shambles  1  How  the  lions  will 
roar  and  the  monkeys  gabble  and  cliastise  their  better  halves  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  and  travelling  menageries !  With  what 
skill  the  buyer  of  animals  will  alter  his  computations  so  as  to 
estimate  his  bargains  by  the  shorter  life  of  that  which  he  buys  !  ^Vte 
modifications  of  tables  the  accident  insurance  offices  will  introduce 
by  way  of  increased  premiums  for  all  travellers  on  horseback,  and  bf 
teams  on  ilie  roads  !  How  delicious  it  will  be  to  cross  footpaths  io 
country  fields  where  the  oxen  have  so  much  brandy  or  beer  put  into 
their  drinking-water,  to  keep  them  up  and  make  them  lively  !  Thii 
truly  will  not  be  the  day  "when  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  binhi 
and  tlic  Jeoj^aid  shall  lie  dowTi  \v^xh  t5rv«i  \LiA^  ^u4  vVva  calf  and  the 
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young  lion  and  the  falling  together;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them*"  But  what  import  is  that?  If  it  be  good  that  man  shall 
possess  of  himself  the  advantages  which  up  to  the  present  time  have 
only  been  exceptionally  possessed  by  the  beast,  why  should  tlie  beast 
be  deprived  of  the  improvement  ?  It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  improve 
the  life  standard  of  every  useful  thing  in  life  that  is  under  his  com- 
mand. Let  him  be  logical,  and  extend  the  improvements  mflicted 
by  alcohol,  assured  that  they  will  be  reflected  back  again  to  himself  a 
thousandfold  in  proportion  as  their  goodnt;ss  is  extended  to  the  world 
of  creation  beneath  his  own. 

The  opinion  that  no  animal  save  man  can  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  indulgence  in  alcoliolic  drinks  so  far  disproved,  there  arises  a 
second  opinion,  that  alcohol  is  an  agent  unique  in  Its  kind  for  con- 
ferring on  man  the  advantages  that  are  sought  from  its  use.  Nothing, 
It  is  said,  could  adequately  replace  alcohol  for  the  purposes  it  sub- 
serves. Here  again  we  come  into  contact  with  anollier  delusion, 
which,  like  the  former,  is  maintained  only  because  all  the  facts  are 
not  so  generally  known  as  they  might  be;  the  truth  being,  that  there 
are  a  number  of  agents  which  answer  all  the  purposes  of  alcohol, 
which  are  less  injurious  than  alcohol,  which  are  more  convenient  to 
take,  which,  when  the  taste  for  them  is  acquired,  are  equally  pleasant 
and  some  of  which  produce  a  much  more  ethereal  and  refined 
intoxication  than  any  wine  or  other  alcoholic  drink  that  is  commonly 
brought  to  the  table. 

To  the  delight  arising  from  the  emplo}Tnent  of  these  agents  I 
apply  tlie  tenn,  extra-aicoholk  intoxication. 

The  alcohol  which  enters  into  our  common  wines,  beers,  and 
spirits  is  called  by  the  chemists  etliylic  alcohol,,  or  sometimes  deutylic. 
Not  many  years  ago  it  was  unknown  that  there  was  any  other  alco- 
holic spirit  in  existence  save  and  except  this  one  alcohol,  which 
could  be  distilled  over  from  wine  and  other  common  fermented 
drinks.  Now  we  know  that  there  is  a  large  family  of  the  alcohols, 
each  member  of  which  is  constructed  of  precisely  the  same  elements, — 
\iz.  :  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen — with  the  oxygen  element  re- 
maining the  same,  but  with  the  two  first-named  elements,  the  carbon 
and  the  hydrogen,  holding  different  relative  proportions.  By  accident 
of  discover>'  the  ethylic  alcohol,  or  alcohol  of  wine,  was  first  brought 
into  nse>  but  all  the  other  alcohols  have  intoxicating  properties,  varied 
only  in  eflcct  by  the  difference  of  their  physical  qualities,  one  being 
lighter  and  the  others  heavier  than  the  common  and  long-known 
ethylic  alcohol,  llie  lightest  alcohol,  called  m^\K^\\c  CJ^  ^x^*^  ^^jcc>x^ 
is  a  quick  inioiaQs^nt     It  may  be  driven  eaaW^  mVQ  \t3C^"N»>'as\^  "^^ 
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vapour  being  breathed,  men  and  animals  can  be  made  insenablcby 
the  mere  act  of  breathing  it,  just  as  they  can  be  made  insensible  or 
intoxicated  by  the  vapour  of  chloroform.  Taken  in  water  &s  i 
drink,  methylic  alcohol  intoxicates  in  the  same  way  as  the  eihylic 
spirit  does,  and  with  the  same  stages  of  intoxication. 

In  accordance,  however,  with  the  physical  character  of  mcthyfic 
alcohol,  the  action  of  it  in  all  its  stages  is  less  intense  than  is  that  rf 
the  ethylic  alcohol.  Four  stages  of  action,  one  of  excitement,  i 
second  of  excitement  with  some  slight  failure  of  mental  and  muscuhr 
power,  a  third  of  failure  of  both  muscular  and  mental  power,  andi 
fourth  of  complete  unconsciousness  and  of  actual  prostKLtion,-^all 
these  four  stages  are  produced  by  methylic  alcohol  when  it  is  tikeo 
in  sufficient  quantity,  but  are  brought  about  more  quickly  by  it  thin 
by  the  heavier  ethylic  spirit,  and  they  pass  away  more  quickly  when 
they  have  been  inflicted  on  the  living  animal  A  good  third  of  iu 
for  bringing  on  action  as  well  as  for  recovery  from  action  is  savd  by 
using  the  lighter  alcohol  Those,  moreover,  who  have  learned  tu 
drink  the  lighter  alcohol  in  its  pure  form  acquire  a  taste  for  it  which 
is  as  distinctive  as  the  taste  may  be  for  gin  or  whisky  or  old  port, 
while  they  tell  you  that  the  exhilaration  produced  is  more  refined  and 
the  after-effect  less  disagreeable  than  from  other  kinds  of  stimulatii^ 
drinks* 

These  are  all  advantages — the  last  named^  that  of  the  lightness  of 
the  after-effect,  being  the  most  intelligible.  The  man  who  is  adnoiff 
of  wine  and  other  strong  drinks  makes  it  almost  a  rule,  in  recommeDd* 
ing  his  own  particular  favourite  drink,  not  only  to  praise  its  goodflesi 
while  using  it,  but  its  comparative  hamilessness  after  it  has  becfl 
used.  He  knows  that  even  his  model  liquor  cannot  possibly  I* 
swallowed  so  as  to  produce  some  present  effect  which  he  may  coc- 
sider  pleasant,  without,  of  a  certainty,  leaving  some  ^ter-effect  which 
requires  to  be  apologised  for.  Of  such  disagreeables  his  model 
causes  or  produces  the  least  number  and  the  least  demonstrative} 
therefore  it  is  the  best.  It  does  not  give  headache  like  brandy, heirt* 
burn  like  gin^  giddiness  and  spots  before  the  eyes  like  whisky,  gool 
or  gouty  rheumatism  like  old  port,  acidity  like  claret  or  cider,  or 
drowsiness  and  stupor  like  beer.  It  does  something  perchance,  but 
nothing  that  a  man  need  be  pitied  for  enduring ;  therefore  it  is  tbe 
best.  One  of  my  friends  always  drinks  champagne.  He  does  noE 
like  champagne  so  much  as  he  does  madeira  or  rich  port,  and  he 
does  not  think  it  is  so  "sustaining"  as  either  of  those  two  wiues; 
but  then  it  never  provokes  a  decided  fit  of  dyspeptic  gout,  never  l»ji 
p  for  two  or  three  days,  aslW^cfov^  o\^  Wv\x^^\aN^vaJtilY<^o 
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produces  just  a  little  flatulency,  and  now  and  then  a  slight  squeaniish- 
ncss  and  giddiness,  but  nothing  more.  For  these  reasons  he  holds  by 
champagne  as  the  wine  which,  on  the  whole,  suits  him  best,  or  does 
him  the  least  harm.  He  is  a  wiser  man  than  many,  but  not  the 
wisest  The  few  who  drink  the  pure  methylic  alcohol  hold  the  same 
idcM  io  respect  to  their  model  intoxicant,  and  in  so  far  as  their 
reasoning  applies,  at  all  reasonably,  they  are  correct  in  what  they  say. 
Methylic  alcohol,  lighter  than  ethylic,  causes  a  quicker  sensation  of 
what  is  thought  to  be  pleasure,  and  for  the  same  reason  its  action  is 
more  speedily  over.  In  plain  words,  it  escapes  from  the  body 
affected  by  it  most  easily,  in  which  particular  it  has  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  all  the  other  members  of  its  family  as  an  agent  to  be  used 
by  the  members  of  the  human  family  for  their  delectation. 

Up  to  this  time  methylic  alcohol  has  not  been  so  much  used  as 
oneTTould  suppose  it  might  have  been.  The  specimens  of  it  in  the 
maiiet  are,  as  a  nile,  so  impure  that  there  has  been  a  prejudice 
ag^st  it  Yet  I  have  met  with  those  who  would  drink,  with  relish, 
even  the  impure  sort,  after  a  little  training  in  drinking  it,  when  it 
was  made  sweet  and  was  diluted  with  water ;  while  one  person  with 
whose  history  I  am  acquainted  took  the  pure  methylic  spirit  whenever 
he  could  get  it,  and  looked  upon  it  as  nectar  compared  with  the 
coarser  spirits  on  which  other  and  less  refined  mortals  were  foolish 
enough  to  stake  tlieir  indulgences. 

If  common  ethylic  alcohol  be  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,— 

^eoil  of  vitriol  of  the  ancient  chemists,— there  is  formed  a  light  fluid, 

'*'hich  distils  over,  and  which,  because  of  its  extreme  lightness,  has 

^eo  called  '*  ether/*     Pure  anhydrous  ether,  that  is  to  say  ether  from 

'^idi  all  traces  of  water  have  been  removed,  is  one  of  the  lightest 

^u ids  known.     Its  weight  is  720  as  compared  with  water  as  1,000. 

^f  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  a  little  be  poured,  it  begins  to  bubble  with 

great  rapidity,  for  it  boils  and  passes  into  vapour  at  94®  Fahr.,  that  is, 

*t  four  degrees  of  heat  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  natural 

lK)dy.     It  is  so  much  less  soluble  than  the  two  light  alcohols  which 

behave  hud  under  consideration,  that  one  part  of  it  only  will   fairly 

dissolve  in  twelve  parts  of  cold  water.     It  has  a  taste  which  is  very 

peculiar,  and  which,  to  the  uninitiated  in  its  use,  certainly  not  pleasant. 

Any  one  of  the  members  of  the  alcohol  family,  if  heated  with  strong 

acid,  will  yield  an  ether;  but  different  alcohols  yield  diflercnt  ethers, 

according  to  their  kind.     The  light  methylic  alcohol  yields  methylic 

ether,  which  under  ordinary  conditions  exists  only  in  the  state  of  a 

gas,  but  which  is  compressible  into  a  liquid.     Ethylic  alcohol  yields 

ordinary  ether  of  commerce.     The  heavier  a\coVio\sY^^'^^^'*^^'*^^^ 
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and  very  potent  ethers,  the  action  of  some  of  which  I  have  stuW, 
but  which  do  not  concern  us  at  the  present  time,  Our  business  is 
with  the  two  Hghtest  ethers, — the  methylic  and  the  ethylic 

The  action  of  the  common  ethylic  ether  on  man  has  been  cait- 
folly  studied  on  the  largest  scale,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
the  fluid  used,  by  the  inhalation  of  its  vapour^  for  the  production  d 
insensibility  to  pain  during  the  performance  of  surgical  operariofts. 
The  action  of  the  lighter  methylic  ether  has  been  a  subject  of  special 
study  by  myself,  and  I  have  reported  on  it  to  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  As  an  ether  it  is  the  best  util 
safest  of  all  the  anaesthetics,  but  it  is  not  readily  applicable,  since  il 
exists  only  in  the  gaseous  state  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure. 

When  either  the  methylic  ethereal  gas,  or  the  ethylic  etheid 
vapour,  is  taken  into  the  lungs  by  iohaktion,  the  effect  produced  is 
exceedingly  rapid  ;  a  full  degree  of  intoxication,  with  utter  uncon- 
sciousness and  prostration,  being  producible  m   a  few  minutes  of 
I  time.     Still,  rapid  as  the  changes  induced  are,  there  are  presented  to 
'  the  skilled  observer  four  definite  degrees  or  stages  of  action:  {a)i 
I  stage  of  excitement ;  {b)  of  excitement  \\ith  some  confusion  of  idesi* 
and  imperfect  muscular  control  ;  {c)  of  loss  of  mental  and  mnsoilii 
control  and  power  ;  {if)  of  complete  loss  of  consciousness,  with  entii£ 
muscular  prostration. 

By  skill  and  practice  in  attaining  the  art,  the  fluid  ethyhc  ether,  on 
mixture  of  methylic  ether  dissolved  in  ethylic  ether,  can  be  swallowed 
as  alcohol  is  swallowed.  The  art  of  swallowng  it  consists  in  getting  sucli 
a  light  and  gaseous  body  down  the  throat  The  feat  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  assistance  of  cold  water  as  an  aid  to  swalloTi'ing,  and 
the  ether  can  thus  be  actually  introduced  into  the  human  stomach. 
Once  in  the  body,  the  ether  is  taken  up  by  the  blood,  in  the  same 
way  as  if  it  h:id  been  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  but  not  vAxSx  such  npidity. 
Once  in  the  bloody  it  makes  its  way  over  all  parts,  and  produces  effects 
the  same  in  relation  to  degrees  or  stages  of  intoxication  as  alcohol  docs. 

Etliylic  ether  has  been  known  to  the  scientific  world  for 
centuries,  and  it  has  performed  some  of  the  most  useful  of  purposes 
to  mankind.  It  was  by  tlie  discovery  of  its  property  of  prodi 
insensibility  when  its  vapour  is  inhaled,  that  the  grand  re-di: 
of  the  process  of  general  anaesthesia  was  made  in  the  present  centuiy^ 
It  was  by  taking  advantage  of  the  comparative  insolubility  of  ether, 
and  its  low  boiling  point,  that  I,  some  years  ago,  was  able  to  intnhj 
duce  the  process  of  ether  spray  for  local  anaesthesia  by  cold. 

In  a  world  given  to  treating  itself  wth  intoxicants  as  if  the)' 
necessities  of  the  living  existence,  it  could  hardly  escape  realisatioo 
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that  so  potent  an  intoxicant  as  ether  should  be  thought  of  and  applied 
for  purposes  of  intoxication.  Very  soon  after  ether  began  to  be 
used  for  the  relief  of  pain,  it  became  known  that  some  persons 
indulged  in  its  daily  use.  One  of  the  first  men  I  knew  who  tried  it 
experimentally  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  research,  took  a  liking  to 
the  ecstaric  condition  caused  by  it,  and  inhaled  the  vapour  of  it  as 
regularly  as  he  imbibed  his  nightly  draught  of  whisky  toddy. 

This  practice,  however,  did  not  gain  ground  in  a  general  way, 
and  for  many  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  proper- 
ties  of  ether  was  little  heard  of.  Inhalation  of  vapour  of  ether  as  a 
mode  of  habitual  intoxication  has,  in  fact,  never  been  generally 
adopted. 

But  in  another  and  singular  manner  the  process  of  drinking 
ether  for  the  object  of  causing  the  different  stages  of  intoxication  has 
been  established  in  one  part  of  this  kingdom,  and  has  attained  such 
a  degree  of  extension,  locally,  as  to  demand  public  attention.  The 
phenomena  produced  by  the  practice  of  indulgence  in  ether  drinking 

H  are  indeed  very  remarkable, 

"  VVTien  I  was  travTliing  in  Ireland  last  year  I  wdiS  first  told  the 
history  I  am  about  to  relate.  I  was  informed  in  various  towns  m 
Ireland, — in  Dublin,  in  Cork,  in  Waterford,  in  Ballymena,  in  Belfast, 
and  in  Coleraine, — that  in  certain  districts  of  the  North  of  Ireland 
there  was  a  widespread  custom  of  ether- drinking,  and  that  it  be- 
hoved me  to  go  and  inquire  into  the  subject,  the  scientific  as  well  as 
the  social  bearings  of  it  being  singularly  important  It  was  a  curious 
circumstance,  but  one  of  many  similar,  showing  how  very  little  the 
people  of  Ireland  travel  about  in  their  own  lovely  island,  that, 
although  many  persons  could  give  me  second-hand  information  of 
the  practice  of  ether-drinking,  I  could  not  find  a  single  person  who 

■  could  te!l  me  a  word  about  it  from  direct  personal  study  or  obser- 
vation. At  a  place  where  I  was  dining  with  a  rather  large  party  of 
friends,  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  company  that  a  friend  of  his  had 
visited  a  village  in  the  "  mountains  of  the  North/'  where  the  people 
drank  ether  as  other  people  drink  whisky,  and  that  the  odour  of  the 
ether  was  sometimes  so  pervading  it  could  be  detected  at  the  distance 

■  of  half  a  mile  from  the  village.  The  story  created  a  good  laugh,  in 
which  I  rather  rashly  joined,  and  I  specially  wished  to  sec  and  inter- 
rogate the  visitor  to  the  mountains  who  had  observed  so  strange  a 
■  phenomenon,  but  he  had  left  the  toi^Ti,  and  I  was  unable  to  see  him. 
For  some  days  I  received  accounts  of  these  ether-drinkers  with,  I 
must  confess,  a  considerable  doubt  of  mind,  yet  only  to  Ka^c.  vW 
fact  of  their  existence  again  and  again  eulotc^d  xx^^n  tcvt,    "\\v^\^ 
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upon  I  determined  to  go  and  see  for  raysclf,  though  not  without  ills' 
picions,  even  when  I  started,  that  I  should  find  my  journey  soniciFtiit 
like  a  journey  that  is  now  and  then  made,  to  no  satisfactory  pur- 
posct  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  April. 

I  was  directed  particularly  to  Draper*s  Town»  **  a  tillage  in  the] 
mountains  of  the  North/'  and  accordingly  I  went  there  frora  My- 
mena.  I  passed  along  the  line  towards  Belfast,  until  I  readied 
junction  where  there  was  a  branch  line  to  Magherafelt,  a  very  prttt]f] 
market  town,  a  (qw  miles  from  Draper's  Town.  On  inquiry  I  focnij 
that  the  ether-drinking  practice  was  not  much  known  in  Magi 
itself,  but  that  round  about  there  were  *'  ether-drinkers,"  and  thai; 
Draper's  Town  there  ivere  plenty  of  them.  We  must  haveaor-l 
say  7m^  because  my  son  accompanied  me — and  away  to  Draper's  Tom] 
As  we  journeyed  we  were  taken,  or  rather  mistaken,  for  two  of 
members  of  the  Drapers*  Company,  on  a  visit  to  look  after  our  *•! 
little  property  in  the  mountains,"  and  we  could  not  remove  the 
pression>  though  we  did  not  wish  to  pass  for  what  we  were  not.  For 
some  reason,  which  I  could  not  get  at,  I  was  believed  to  be  tlse 
solicitor  to  that  respectable  company,  and  as  such  I  was  carried 
away  in  a  rough  '*  jaunty"  car,  drawn  by  a  skeleton  of  a  horse  tha 
could  go  like  the  wind  when  guided  by  a  driver  who  was  as  silcDtas 
the  grave,  in  which,  I  am  sure,  that  skeleton  of  a  horse  roust  by  this 
time  be  taking  its  rest.  In  my  life  I  have  never  enjoyed  suchadriw 
of  beauty  as  from  Magherafelt  to  Draper's  Town,  For  the  first  miic 
or  two  the  road  is  simple  enough,  up  hill  and  down,  with  side  fence* 
and  fields,  and  no  extensive  view.  But  soon  we  emerge  into  a  vdT 
basin  of  light ;  not  into  a  valley,  but  into  a  huge  plain,  with  hilU,or, 
as  the  natives  say,  *'  mountains "'  all  around  us.  The  mountains,  bbc 
in  the  distance  as  the  bluest  sea,  shade  away  into  filmy  clouds,  wtiA 
dark  in  their  centres,  and  tipped  at  their  edges  with  silvery  wfc 
look  like  monster  seagulls  floating  for  a  time  around  the  tops  of  tk 
mountains  or  from  one  mountain  to  another,  and  then  dissolving 
away.  Yet  these  blue  mountains,  when  you  come  to  them,  art  seco 
to  be  richly  cultivated  to  their  highest  parts,  and  their  blue  coto 
as  the  approach  to  them  draws  near,  shades  into  the  practical  green. 
In  the  %'arious  movements  of  the  changing  shades  I  forgot  for  t 
moment  all  about  ether  except  the  ethereal  blue,  all  abotft 
drinkers  of  every  kind  except  those  who  can  drink  in  the  beauties 
of  Nature,  I  almost  clapped  my  hands  in  my  delight.  Even  thit 
silent  driver  of  the  skeleton  horse  seemed  for  a  moment  to  catch  ibc 
enthusiasm,  for  %vhen  I  pointed  out  the  exquisite  greenness  of  * 
mountain  side  he  rematked,  oW\ous\^  ;dt^\^  ci^  ^<i\ssi\.to%  «o  ffltf^ 
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to  the  ogre  of  a  solicitor  to  the  Drapers*  Company,  "  that  green  shiire 
enough  was  tlie  colour  of  Odd  Ireland;"  after  which  he  subsided 
for  ten  minutes  at  least,  and  only  resumed  the  conversation  to  ask 
me  whether  when  we  steamed  from  Holyhead  to  Ireland  I  obser\'ed 
in  the  distance  **  Ireland's  oye."  A  brisk  drive  across  this  plain 
in  the  mountains  brought  us  to  an  ascent,  and  once  more  along  shaded 
lanes  until  we  came  to  a  plateau  \  then  down  into  a  valley  not  very 
deep,  and  up  again  to  another  plateau,  and  so  near  to  our  journey's 
end.  On  our  right,  from  beneath  us,  as  if  from  a  hollow,  rose  a  body 
of  light  blue  smoke.  **  That  is  the  smoke  from  Draper's  Town," 
said  the  driver.  A  little  farther  on  we  saw  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
and  a  red  flag  floating  on  a  high  pole  or  mast  "  That's  the  doctor's 
flag,"  says  the  driver ;  **  the  doctor  keeps  a  flag,  and  he  often  flies  it/* 

The  wind  was  not  in  the  right  direction  as  we  entered  the  toiMi, 
so  we  did  not  smell  ether.  Soon  wc  passed  a  neat  hotel  on  our  right 
hand,  and  then,  turning  sharply  to  the  left,  we  were  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  town. 

We  had  gathered,  from  the  stories  that  had  been  told  to  us  about 
this  **  village  of  the  mountains,"  that  it  was  a  rude  and  straggling 
place.  Instead  of  this,  we  found  it,  to  our  pleasant  surprise,  to  be 
one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  row  of  houses 
and  buildings  on  the  right  hand,  which  look  down  on  a  lower  part  of 
the  village,  are  good  handsome  structures.  Before  them  is  an  open 
space  of  large  size,  like  a  big  square,  exquisitely  neat  and  clean,  and 
beyond  the  square  the  lower  town,  with  a  fine  open  street  leading  up 
a  hill  into  the  country,  or,  as  the  usual  expression  is,  "imo  the  moun- 
tains," on  the  other  side.  In  the  town  are  some  large  public  buildings; 
and  the  parish  church,  which  lies  a  shade  apart  on  the  right  as  we 
stand  above,  looking  towards  the  lower  town,  is  a  fine  old  edifice. 

A  small  market  was  being  held  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  people 
were  very  busy  and  agreeable.  They  were  all  neatly  dressed  and 
well-to-do.  The  cars  of  those  who  were  from  the  country  were 
waiting  for  their  owners,  comfortable  and  well-fitted  cars  drawn  by 
first-rate  cattle.  Making  my  way  to  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  where 
the  business  was  being  carried  on,  sure  enough  there  was  the  enemy. 
^As  certainly  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  sick-room  using  spray  for  an 
operation,  there,  in  the  open  space,  came  over  to  me  the  odour  of 
ether.  Amongst  the  people  who  w^re  buying  and  selling  the  odour 
was  prevailing.  At  the  door  of  a  house  where  ether  could  be  bought 
the  odour  was  as  distinct  as  from  an  open  bottle  containing  ether. 
Passing  along  so  that  the  wind  brought  the  vapour  from  the  lowe^ 
part  of  the  town,  I  easily  traced  the  odout  o^  ^^^v^  x-bl^onx^  ^^s^^^ 
u  ccxtiu.    no.  1774.  G  G 
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hundred  yards,  and  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  who  had  dett 
it  half  a  mile  from  the  town  came  back  as  one  whidi  ought  nc 
have  been  laughed  at,  as  it  n^s,  without  any  doubt,  strictly  tnjc 

I  was  fortunate  in  carrying  with  me  an  introduction  whkh  cni 
me  to  obtain  the  precise  infomaation  I  wanted  and  which  coatip 
to  the  full  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  habit  of  ethCT-dnnb| 
in  Draper's  Town  and  the  adjoining  district     My  infonnaBts  kaff 
when  the  custom  commenced,  and  had  observed  the  results  of  it  isi 
the  most  careful  watchfulness.     But  for  this  I  might  have  nude  Of 
journey  in  vain,  for  the  habit  is  not  proclaimed  from  the  house-to|% 
and  recently,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  »lil 
influence  is  strongly  used  against  it,  the  habit  is  unpopular.    TV^ 
who   indulge  in  it  are  either  silent  in  respect  to  it,  or  anno\ 
they  be  questioned  in  reference  to  it 

There  have  been  several  theories  started  as  to  the  origin  of  tli 
practice  of  ether-drinking.  That  which  comes  nearest  to  the  fitalki 
as  far  as  1  could  make  out,  is  to  the  following  effect. 

During  the  temperance  mission  of  the  illustrious  Father 
that  useful  social  labourer  visited  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  in 
course  of  his  labours  was  so  successful  in  the  districts  to 
am  now  referring,  that  practically  he  brought  the  whole  of  the 
over  from  hard  whisky-drinking  to  total  abstinence  from  alcohol 
change  was  a  social  revolution  for  good;  and  has  been  effective  fcr 
good  up  to  the  present  hour^  though  numbers  of  those  who  tool  tie 
pledge  from  the  Father  have  died,  and  thongh  no  one  like  Hm  h» 
roused  the  younger  generation  to  the  same  enthusiastic  zeal  for  tt»' 
perance.     F'athcr  Mathew  converted  the  district  to  his  views.   H« 
may  be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  have  converted  Ireland,  for  % 
lighted  a  fire  which  has  never  died  out     But  this  particular  dtsirid 
he  converted  most  eflectually.     After  his  visit  the  whisky  bottle  and 
the  still  fell  out  of  favour  altogether,  with  the  most  evident  sigps  <£ 
improving  social  progress  and  happiness.     Unfortunately,  ooc  (ssf 
some  cunning  diabolical  spirit  brought  into  Draper's  Town  the  cthef 
bottle.    **This,"  said  he,  **  contains  no  whisky,  nor  anj^ing  that 
do  you  harm  ;  but  a  new  drink,  which  you  may  taste  without,  in  iBf 
degree,  breaking  your  pledge.     Very  little  of  it,  not  much  more  tlisft 
a  thimbleful,  is  required  to  cheer  your  spirits/*     *'The  new  dniA* 
was  thereupon  introduced,  and  has  been  in  operation  ever  sinct. 
It  got  its  introduction  about  tlie  year  1846-7,  and  for  thirteen  ye*s 
at  least  it  was  sold  freely.     It  was  never,  I  believe,  sold  regulu^ 
at  spirit  stores^   or  if  it  were  sold,   the  sale   was   concealed  A 
glass  of  **  the  new  drink  **  might  be  permitted  to  oblige  a  custoo**- 
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lit  the  spirit-seller  did  not  make  a  trade  of  it,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
e  sale  of  it  was  opposed  to  his  interests,  and  partly  because  it  might 
,ve  led  to  the  unpleasant  interference  of  the  excise  officers,  who 
luld  not  truly  have  objected  to  the  sale  of  the  ether,  since  it  was  alt 
ade  from  methylated  spirit,  which  is  exempted  from  duty,  but  who 
ight  nevertheless  have  become  very  troublesome  if,  on  pretext  of 
qyiry  into  the  sale  of  "  the  new  drink/'  they  had  looked  into  other 
etails  which  enter  into  the  business  of  the  most  respectable  seller  of 
flder  liquors. 

As  a  result,  the  sale  of  ether  was  confined  almost  exclusively,  as 
it  still  is,  to  the  shops  of  the  grocer  and  of  other  small  retailers.  I 
iHras  shown  two  or  three  of  these  shops  as  the  diief  depots  where  the 
iftrticle  is  obtainable. 

'  The  customer  who  is  given  to  enliven  himself  with  ether  swallows 
s  draught  commonly  at  the  place  of  sale,  though  some  take  the 
ink  home.  There  is  an  art  in  swallo^\^ng  the  ether*  The  drinker 
rst  washes  out  his  mouth  with  water  "  to  cool  it]"  next  he  swallows 
a  little  water  to  cool  his  throat ;  then  he  tosses  doi^m  the  glass  of 
ether ;  finally,  he  closes  in  with  another  draught  of  water  to  keep  the 
t  ether  from  rising,  or,  in  other  words,  to  cool  his  stomach,  so  that  the 
^■volatile  ether  may  not  be  lost  hy  eructation  of  its  vapour.  In  a  little 
^B'tirae  the  **  trick  **  is  easily  acquired  by  members  of  both  sexes. 
r  The  quantity  of  ether  taken  at  a  draught  varies  with  different  per- 

I       sons.   Mn  H,  Napier  Draper,  who  has  favoured  me  with  two  excellent 
papers  on  this  subject,  which  he  has  published  in  the  Maikai  Press, 
gives  from  two  to  four  fluid  drachms,  that  is,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to 
half  an  ounce,  as  the  usual  quantity.     Before  I  personally  inquired 
into  die  question  I  should  have  considered  tlie  quantity  of  half  an 
lunce  as  a  dose  of  ether  impossibly  large  to  swallow  at  once.     I  am 
'convinced,  however,  now,  that  it  is  an  understatement  of  the  usual 
dose.     A  confirmed  ether-drinker  will  toss  off  a  wineglassful  of  the 
L**  new  drink  "and  not  be  afraid,  and  a  full*sized  wineglass  will  hold 
ree  fluid  ounces.     It  is  not  all  who  indulge  to  this  extent,  but  few 
ke  less  than  half  an  ounce  who  take  any  at  all ;  and  from  half  an 
ounce  to  three  ounces  may  be  put  dowm  as  the  range  of  potation. 
Compared  with  the  quantity  that  can  be  administered  by  inhalation 
this  amount  is  not  singular,  as  an  amount.     The  singular  part  is  that 
^vso  much  can  be  taken  in  the  form  of  drink  and  not  be  rejected  by 
^^the  stomach. 

'  The  ether  that  is  thus  imbibed  is  not  actually  the  pure  ethylic 

ether.     It  is  made  from  what  is  commonly  known  as  methykted 
spirit^ — the  spirit  which  is  used  ordinarily  fot  \ata^%  ^tv^  ^'Ccv^t  ^n^^* 
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day  purposes.     Methylated  spirit  is  a  mbcture  of  ordinary  spirit  wMj 
impure  wood  spirit,  that  is,  methylic  alcohol  which  hasnoibecni 
fully  distilled,  and  which  in  this  impure  state  has  combined 
some  p>Toligneous  compounds,  small  in  quantity  but  very  nausc(jS 
the  taste.     The  impure  mixture  being  free  of  duty,  the  ether- 
or  importers  of  Belfast  and  Dublin,  who  supply  the  north  of  Ii 
with  the  **  new  drink/'  are  enabled  to  supply  it  cheaply,  namely, 
from  one  shilling  and  threepence  a  fluid  pint,  about  five  times 
than  the  cost  of  pure  ethylic  ether  as  we  buy  it  "  retail "  in  LoodoiLj 

Mr.  Draper  very  clearly  points  out  that  if  the  ether  had  not 
marketable  at  the  price  paid  for  it  in  the  ether-drinking  distiidii 
could  never  have  been   introduced  as  a  new    stimulating 
Estimating  the  consumption  of  the  ether  at  four  thousand  gallons 
nually,  he  shows  that  if  whisky  were  taken  in  the  same  propoitiool 
excise  return  from  it  would  amoimt  to  ^5t666  per  annum.  The 
authorities  are  in  this  way  deprived  of  a  considerable  income,  pi 
ing  always  that  the  equivalent  of  whisky  would  be  taken  if  ethcf 
not  taken.     For  ray  part,  I  do  not  think  that  whisky  would  be 
in  substitution  to  the  full  extent,  but  more  in  all  probability 
be  at  this  time,  when  the  original  effect  of  the  temperance 
is  dying  out.     The  result,  in  the  long  run,  does  not  affect  the 
of  the  community.     If  more  whisky  were  taken  and  more  excise 
paid,  there  would  be  more  than  corresponding  injury  inflicted 
poverty,  loss  of  useful  labour,  and  increase  of  crime. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  physical  effects  of  ether- drinking  on 
life  of  the  drinkers. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  written,  that  the  etbc 
which  is  consumed  is  a  mixture  of  ethers  and  of  some  other  orgaMt 
substances.  It  contains  two  ethers,  some  of  the  light  methylic  dirtf 
dissolved  in  the  heavier  or  ethylic  ether  ;  a  little  ethylic  akolwl 
which  has  not  been  separated  in  distillation,  and  some  organic  odorooi 
compounds,  or  pyrol igneous  impurities  which  have  also  distilled  Offlf 
in  the  process  of  manufacture.  This  impure  ether  compound  does 
not  boil  in  the  hand,  as  the  best  ethylic  ether  does  ;  tt  requires* 
temperature  of  108''  for  its  perfect  boiling  until  it  is  all  dissipitei 
It  dissolves  in  water  more  readily  than  the  purer  specimens ;  00c 
ounce  of  it  will  dissolve  in  eight  and  a  half  ounces  of  cold  ^-atcr,— 
water  at  50''  Fahn  In  considering  the  ether  which  the  diinlefi 
imbibe,  we  have  then  a  compound  of  two  ethers,  a  little  akobd 
and  the  trace  of  hydro- carbons  which  gives  the  peculiar  odour,  Bnt 
1  learned  that  the  effects  of  the  fluid  are  due  to  the  two  cthcis, 
mechyJic  and  ethyUc. 
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I  have  already  indicated  what  is  the  action  of  these  ethers  on 

the  body  of  a  living  man  or  animal  when  their  vapours  are  inhaled 

by  the  lungs.    The  same  effects  generally  are  induced  when  the 

cdiers  are   swallowed  into  the  stomach  of  the  ether-drinker.     The 

swallowing  of  a  draught  of  from  three  to  four  fluid  drachms  is 

followed  by  quick  excitement,  flushing  of  the  face,  rapidity  of  the 

pulse,  elevation    of  the  mind,  and  rapid  imsteady  motion   of  the 

body.     The  same  first  and  second  stages  of  alcoholic  excitement 

that  are  caused  by  wine  are  developed  by  the  ether,  but  so  rapidly, 

and  running  so  sharply  the  one  into  the  other,  that  the  two  stages, 

whicli  are  so  very  distinct  in  the  process  of  alcoholic  intoxication, 

become  hard  to  distinguish.     In  these  stages  the  etht-r-drinker  is,  as  a 

rule,  loquacious  and  "  free  of  his  mind,"  as  one  observ^er  very  tersely 

explained  to  me.     **  He  is  free  of  his  mind  and  sometimes  shows  his 

teeth,  but,  generally,  laughter  like  that  of  a  person  in  hysterics  is  the 

sign  of  ether-drinking/'     The  pugnacious  are  often  inclined  to  fight 

in  these  stages,  and  if  they  do  fight,  they  seem  strong,  aod  struggle  a 

good  deal,  but  without  much  sense  or  judgment     In  these  respects, 

again,  the  ether-drinker  resembles  the  touchy  alcoholic  during  the 

first  stages  of  his  mania.    There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between 

the  action  of  alcohol  and  ether  in  another  respect.     Alcohol,  steady 

in  its  action^  soluble  and  slow  of  elimination,   clings  to  its  man, 

holds  by  him,  keeps  up  his  excitement  a  long  time  and  leaves  him 

depressed,  melancholic,  weary.     Ether,  on  the  other  hand,  rapid  in 

its  action,  feebly  soluble  in  the  blood,  quick  in  being  eliminated, 

escaping  in  fact  by  all  the  emanations — by  the  skin,  the  lungs,  the 

kidneys — speedily  releases  its  victim,  and,  without  causing  any  great 

strain  on  his  physical  powers,  leaves  him  suddenly  a  sober  if  not 

^^.a  wiser  man.     They  tell  a  story  in  the  ether-drinking  districts  of  a 

^^wtranger  coming  to  visit  his  brother,  and  asking  his  brother,  who  was 

^■suddenly  roused  into  a  state  of  great  elevation  by  a  large  dose  of 

^■cther,   what   nonsense  that  w^as  1     *'  Nonsense ! "    stammered    the 

^Kether  inebriate,  in  self-admiration;  **  what  do  you  think  of  being  got 

^^up  to  this  for  threepence?"    After  which  admiration,  he  seasoned 

I       down  to  his  rational  state,  and  was  himself  again. 

I  The  greater  part  of  those  who  indulge  in  ether  as  a  drink  are 

I      content  to  stop  at  the  first  two  stages  of  intoxication  :  but  some  go 

I       further,  and,  passing  into  a  third  stage,  become  at  first  extremely 

,       violent,  and  after  a  while  quite  insensible.     They  fall  dead  drunk, 

lie  breathing  heavily  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  afterwards 

wake  suddenly  quite  sober.      A  few  exceed  this  extreme  limit  and 

indulge   in   a    poisonous    measure.      Dr,    Morewood,  oC    Ut-aL^-^^ 
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Town,  who  gave  me  a  most  careful  description  of  the 
produced,  told  me  that  a  short  time  before  ray  visit  he  was  csMi 
a  man  who  had  taken  a  large  dose  of  ether,  probably  after  bii 
also  taken  some  whisky,  and  who  suddenly  fell  and  ceased  to 
Before  Dr.  Morewood  reached  this  man  he  was  dead.   In 
other  instances  in  Dr.  Morewood's  practice  an  all  but  M  ral 
fallowed  the  taking  of  a  large  dose  of  ether,  but  by  artiScial  res^io- 
tion  the  life  was  sustained  until  the  ether  had  time  to  elimimte  bi 
the  body  ;  recovery  thereupon  occurred,  but  the  danger  was  ifs^ 
imminent.     Mr.  Draper,  in  his  paper,  refers  to  a  case  in  whiA 
vapour  of  ether,  in  the  breath  of  an  ether- drinker,  caught  firt  1^ 
drinker,  in  this  instance,  was  reported  to  be  always  taking  cito» 
when  one  day,  after  swallowing  a  quantity,  he  went  to  light  hts  pipe, 
and  the   fire  caught  his   breati).     A  person  near  held  the  bumia| 
man  down,  and  poured  water  quickly  into  his  mouth,  by  which  ik 
flame  was  put  out,  and  no  great  harm  was  done,     I  did  not  hcari 
this  escapade  myself  in  the  district,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  lii 
truth.      A  medical  friend  of  mine  who  was  using  ether  spray » 
extract  a  tooth  !ate  at  night,  unwittingly  brought  a  lighted 
the  mouth  of  the  patient  to  examine  if  the  whole  of  the  oi 
molar  had  been  removed.     To  the  operator's  dismay,  as  the 
exhaled  a  breath  of  air  from  his  lungs  charged  with  vapour  of 
the  vapour  caught  fire,  and  but  for  prompt   attention  a  scriOM 
accident   might   have  resulted.     As  it  was,  great   alarm  and  wo^ 
superficial  burning  of  the  lips  were  experienced  by  the  sufferer, 

I  gathered  from  my  inquiries  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  symptoos 
of  intoxication  caused  by  ether- drinking  are  identical  with  tboa 
produced  hy  alcohol,  but  are  of  slighter  duration.  From  the  flush- 
ing and  surface  warmth  of  the  first  stage  of  intoxication  to  the  ^^ 
and  surface  coldness  of  the  last  stage,  all  is  the  same.  I  learned  abo 
that  the  taste  for  ether-drinking  is  speedily  acquired,  and  ^ 
when  it  is  acquired  the  craving  for  ether  is  as  strong  as  tsfS  )* 
could  be  for  alcohol. 

It  will  occur  to  the  reader,  perchance,  that  the  action  of  ether  fl> 
the  animal  body  is  more  deplorable  than  the  action  of  alcohol 
that  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  from  ether-drinking  the  praditt 
ought  if  that  were  possible  to  be  put  down  with  a  firm  hand  I 
should  quite  agree  as  to  the  suppression  of  the  practice ;  but  I  * 
bound  at  the  same  time  to  state  tlie  truth  that  ether  intoxicatwis 
actually  far  less  injurious  socially,  morally,  and  physically  than  is  ^ 
alcoholic  intoxication.  _^ 

In  ih  'ace,  the  et\\et-dtmV^t  ^  V^  csot«&  -WksaR.^ 
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under  the  influence  of  his  indulgence,  is  the  sooner  rendered  in- 
capable of  continuing  the  indulgence*  He  falls  before  he  is  hurt 
and  before  he  has  much  time  to  hurt  others.  For  a  few  minutes  he 
does,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  he  may  become  a  savage,  but  he 
never  becomes  a  sot,  existing  for  hours  at  a  time,  or  even  for,  days  a 
helpless,  morose  dog,  unable  to  help  himself  and  determined  to  help 
no  one  else,  however  rightfully  they  may  claim  his  assistance. 
Neither  while  he  is  a  savage  does  he  retain  for  any  long  period  the 
power  of  doing  mischief.  His  violence  of  temper  is  brief  and  is 
mingled  mlh  outbursts  of  crying  or  laughing,  like  the  wildness  of  the 
hysterical  rather  than  the  furiousness  of  the  mad.  Indeed,  the 
intoxication  produced  by  ether  may  be  compared  to  alcoholic 
intoxication,  as  the  hysterical  represeotations  of  some  diseases  are 
comparable  to  the  same  diseases  in  their  reality.  The  fury  of  the 
ether  aberration  is  therefore  fitful,  and,  better  still,  it  is  short  It  is  a 
volatile  fur)',  volatile  as  the  fluid  which  produced  it.  Wien  a  man 
is  raging  from  strong  and  fiery  alcoholic  drink  he  wanders  about, 
often  for  hours,  exercising  a  kind  of  reasoning  unreason,  irrepressible  in 
what  lie  does  as  a  whole,  yet  ^nth  flashes  of  directing  reason  which 
lead  him  to  carry  out  evil  acts  aivd  purposes  with  a  design,  skill,  and 
intention  which  to  the  bystander  may  look  in  every  particulaj:  like 
intelligent  purpose,  but  which  the  drunkard  is  really  doing  without 
being  himself  fairly  conscious,  and  which  when  he  has  become  sober 
he  has  utterly  and  absolutely  forgotten,  if  it  can  be  said  that  what 
he  did  was  ever  impknted  on  his  memory.  For  a  moment  the 
ether-drinker  may  imitate  the  alcoholic  in  some  of  these  respects, 
but  it  is  only  for  a  moment.  Before  he  has  time  to  plan  and  carry 
out  his  miserable  scheme  he  is  liberated  from  the  devil  that  possesses 
him,  or  at  the  worst  falls,  for  a  season,  into  complete  insensibility, 
harmless,  unconscious,  and  ready  soon  to  return  to  the  realities  of 
life,  sober  and  in  his  right  mind, 

I  was  specially  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  under  die  influence 
of  ether  intoxication  crimes  of  violence  extreme,  prolonged  and 
plotted,  were  carried  out,  in  the  aflfected  districts.  I  could  hear  of 
none  such.  I  heard  of  blows  being  struck  during  the  short  fury,  and 
of  foolish  tilings  that  were  half  said  and  done;  but  the  description  was 
tempered  by  the  explanation  that  under  excitement  from  ether  there 
was  not  time  for  continued  violence  nor  for  the  carrying  out  of  a 
matiu-ed  design  of  evil.  This  experience  tallies  precisely  with  tliat 
which  I  have  learned  in  observing  the  eflfects  of  the  admmistration  of 
ether  vapour  on  men  and  on  animals.  "When  ether  was  originally 
introduced  as  an  amesthelic,  and  the  medical  students,  to  the  great 
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body  of  which  much  raaUgried  class  I  had  then  the  honour  to bdoftfe 
were  busy  making   experiments  of   administration  on  thcmsdwv 
many  amusing  and  short  struggles  occurred.     Not  were  the  aioc 
scenes  altogether  confined  to  the    students.     I  remember  a  grave 
assembly  of  learned  doctors,  witli   the  gravest  of  its  grave  in  the 
chair^  losing  his  equanimity.     An  American  student,  short,  jiowtlfiil, 
and  excitable,  who  was  made  the  subject  of  experiment  of  ether^io' 
toxication,  rose  durmg  the  stage  of  liis  excitement,  and  after  bunmig 
from  his  oiptors,  and  giving,  with  an  eloquence  remarkable  for  ils 
passion  and  a  candour  equally  remarkable  for  its  completeness,  the 
prevailing  student  views  as  to  the  various   professorial  and  moal 
qualities  of  his  teachers,  finished  off  by  going  up  to  the  grave  and 
astounded  president,  to  astound  liira  still  more  by  a  deliberate  doflbk 
box  on  the  ears  which  for  many  a  long  day  was  solemnly  remembcnsL 
But  the  excitement  was  over  in  a  few  minutes,  in  minutes  as  com- 
pared with  hours  had  alcohol  been  the  exciting  agent  instead  i 
ether. 

In  the  next  place,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  rule,  the  ^tm 
of  the  ether-drinker,  while  he  is  under  the  spell  of  his  enchantress,  ii 
far  more  refined  and  light  than  the  dream  of  the  alcoholic,  as  that  is 
usually  described  by  those  who  have  felt  it.  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
in  his  memorable,  perfect  and  original  work  on  nitrous  oxide  or 
laughing  gas,  strikes  a  contrast  between  the  action  of  that  gas  and 
of  alcohol  on  mind  and  body.  For  the  sake  of  experiment,  Sr 
Humphry  subjected  himself  systematically  to  an  intoxicating  drauglU 
of  alcohol.  He  drank  a  bottle  of  wine  in  large  draughts  in  less  thin 
eight  minutes.  Whilst  he  was  drinking  he  felt  a  sense  of  fubess  in 
his  head  and  throbbing  of  the  arteries.  After  he  had  taken  all  the 
wine  the  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head  remained,  objects  around  Htm 
became  dazzling,  the  power  of  distinct  articulation  was  lost,  and  He 
was  unable  to  walk  steadily.  At  this  moment  his  sensations  »tre 
rather  pleasurable  than  otherwise  \  tlie  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head 
soon,  however^  increased  so  as  to  become  painful,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  he  had  lapsed  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  in  which  situation  bt 
remained  for  two  hours  or  two  hours  and  a  half.  He  was  awakened 
by  headache  and  painful  nausea.  The  nausea  continued  even  after 
die  contents  of  the  stomach  had  been  ejected.  The  pain  in  ik 
head  every  minute  increased  :  he  was  neither  feverish  nor  thirst}'  \ 
his  bodily  and  mental  debility  were  excessive,  and  his  pulse  wii 
feeble  and  quick. 

In  most  precise  terms  the  'acute  effects  from  alcohol  are  bcff 
failbfuUy    depicted    by    one   o^   iVv<i    ^wa^'sx   q\>s^xn^\s  ^^  TftMiol 
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phenomena.  The  description  reads  in  a  still  more  sdiking  form 
when  it  is  compared  with  that  of  an  intoxication  produced  by  nitrous 
oxide  gas  in  the  same  observ^er. 

The  description  of  the  intoxication  from  nitrous  oxide  is  taken  again 
from  a  direct  experimental  and  personal  observation.  Sir  Humphry 
breathed  nitrous  oxide  for  a  long  time  in  a  closed  chamber,  and  felt 
some  effects,  which  he  has  chronicled  ]  but  it  was  not  until  afler< 
wards  that  the  full  realisation  of  his  new  life  was  experienced.  After 
leaving  his  **  box  "  in  which  he  liad  been  breathing  the  gas,  he  began 
to  respire  twenty  quarts  of  the  pure  gas,  and  thereupon  the  change 
of  life  began.  He  felt  a  sense  of  tangible  extension  in  every  limb  ; 
his  visible  impressions  were  dazzling  and  apparently  magniliied  ;  he 
heard  distinctly  every  sound  in  the  room,  and  was  perfectly  aware  of 
his  situation.  By  degrees,  as  the  pleasurable  sensations  increased,  he 
lost  all  connection  with  external  things  :  trains  of  vivid  \dsible 
images  rapidly  passed  through  his  mind,  and  were  connected  with 
words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  perceptions  perfectly  novel. 
He  existed  in  a  world  of  newly  connected  and  newly  modified 
ideas.  He  theorised  :  he  imagined  that  he  made  discoveries*  When 
he  was  awakened  from  his  semi-delirious  trance  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Kinglake,  who  took  the  inhaling  bag  from  his  mouth,  indignation 
and  pride  were  the  first  feehngs  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  persons 
about  him.  His  emotions  were  enthusiastic  and  sublime,  and  for  a 
minute  he  walked  round  the  room  perfectly  regardless  of  what  w^as 
said  to  him.  As  he  recovered  his  fornier  state  of  mind,  he  felt  an 
inclination  to  communicate  the  discoveries  he  had  made  during  the 
experiment.  He  endeavoured  to  recall  tlie  ideas,  but  they  were 
feeble  and  indistinct  :  one  collection  of  terms,  however,  presented 
itself,  and,  with  the  most  intense  belief  and  prophetic  manner,  he 
exclaimed  to  Dr.  Kinglake,  "  Nothing  exists  but  thoughts  !  the  universe 
is  composed  of  impressions^  ideas ^  pleasures  and  pains  /" 

In  this  narrative  we  have  a  description  of  an  intoxication  refined 
to  the  extremest  degree,  from  which  recovery  was  rapid,  with  pleasur- 
able sensations.  It  too  is  an  intoxication  the  habit  of  which  is  easily 
acquired  and  craved  after. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  a  strong-minded  man,  by  nature  brave, 
resolute,  wise,  self-sacrificing.  Yet,  after  he  had  become  somewhat 
habituated  to  the  taking  of  nitrous  oxide  for  experiment's  sake^  he  was 
led  to  make  confession  that  **  a  desire  to  breathe  the  gas  was  always 
awakened  in  him  by  the  sight  of  a  person  breathing,  or  even  by  that 
of  an  air-bag  or  gasholder." 

Methyl ic  and  ethylic  ethers  produce  effects  which  contrast  with 
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alcohol  and  compare  with  nitrous  oxide.      Methylic  ether  *kn 
inhaled  is  to  my  mind  more  pleasurable  in  action  than  nitrotis  osade. 
I  experience  a  sense  of  suflbcation  from  nitrous  oxide  which  I  do 
not  from  methylic  ether;  and  certainly  I  can  never  forget  the  dreaM 
which  once  followed  upon  inhalation,  not  to  complete  but  to  all  but 
complete  insensibility  of  methylic  ether  gas.     It  seemed  to  me  as  I 
came  under   the   influence  that   periods   of   time    were   extended 
illmiitibly.    It  seemed  to  me  that  the  space  of  the  small  nwm  in 
which  I  sat  was  extended  into  a  space  that  could  not  be  measured 
and  yet  could  be  grasped  and  threaded ;  as  if  my  powers,  mental  and 
physical,  adapted  themselves,  for  the  moment,  to  the'  vastness  of  tlie 
space«   It  seemed,  to  me  that  every  sense  was  exalted  in  pefcepdv'C 
appreciation.     The  light  was  brilliant  beyond  expression,  yet  not 
oppressive  ;  the  ticking  of  a  clock  was  like  a  musical  clang  front  ^ 
cymbal  with  an  echo;  and,  things  touched  felt  as  if  some  interpoiiag 
gentle  current  moved  between  them  and  the  fingers.     When  the  tn* 
halation  ceased  at  iiiy  own  instance,— for,  as  my  friend,  the  late  >fr* 
Peter  Marshall  of  Bedford  Square,  who  was  present,  told  me,  I  ^^^ 
sufliciently  conscious  to  know  when  I  had  breathed  long  enougK-^ 
when  the  inhalation  ceased,  the  return  to  the  natural  state  of  existence 
was   imperceptibly   rapid.      As  in   a   dissolving  view  I  seemed  to 
pass  from  one  state  into  another  by  a  solution  of  states;  the  dreams 
faded  gradually  giving  way  to  the  reahties  of  the  present^  so  that 
for  an  instant  I  had  to  ask  which  %vas    real  and  which   was  ur- 
until  the  mind  was  steadied  and  was  once  again  fixed  in  its  old  ab  > 
They  who  have  felt  this  condition,  who  have  lived,  as  it  were,  t" 
another  life,  however  transitorily^  are  easily  led  to  declare  with  D&^ 
that  "  Nothing  exists  but  thoughts  !    the  universe  is  composed  of 
impressions,  ideas,  pleasures  and  pains  ! "     I  believe  it  is  so,  and  that 
we  might  by  scientific  art,  and  there  is  such  an  art,  learn  to  live  alto- 
gether in  a  new  sphere  of  impressions,  ideas,  pleasures  and  pwfls. 
But  stay  :  I  am  anticipating,  unconsciously,  something  else  that  w 
in  my  mind.     The  rest  is  silence,  I  must  return  to  the  world  iti 
which  we  now  live  and  wliich  all  know. 

The  action  of  ethylic  ether  is  in  some  degree  similar  to  that  of 
nitrous  oxide  and  methylic  ether,  but  in  a  grosser  sense.  The  dre^ 
is  not  so  refined,  the  insensibility  is  more  prolonged  after  the  W 
ceases  to  be  received  by  the  body,  and  in  every  stage  tlie  st^ie  pro- 
duced more  closely  resembles  that  produced  by  alcohol  SometiiD«i 
indeed,  nausea  and  even  vomiting  follow  on  the  effect  of  the  etho 
sditT  the  consciousness  has  been  restored.  In  plain  terms,  we  M^ 
in  ethylic  ether  a  heavier  substance  x\\aTv  ^^  W\«i  vcv  ^it  vr^  ^- 
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The  nitrous  oxide  gas  and  methylic  ether  are  eliminated  from  the 
body  in  the  same  form  as  they  enter  it>  as  gases.  EthyHc  ether,  con- 
densible  in  the  body  into  its  fluid  form^  is  less  rapid  in  its  diflusion 
and  is  less  easy  of  extrication  from  the  body.  It  passes  all  away 
as  ether,  leaving  the  body  fr^e  of  its  presence  without  combining 
with  amy  of  the  tissues,  or  more  than  temporarily  interfering  with  the 
functions  of  the  vital  organs  ;  but,  as  the  prolonged  odour  of  it  in  the 
breaths  of  those  who  have  taken  it  shows,  it  clings  longer  than  its 
subtler  allies  do  to  the  body. 

The  person  under  ethyhc  ether  has  often  a  furious  dream^  or  a 
foolish  dream,  or  a  perturbed  sleep  of  the  dreams  of  which  he  remem- 
^  litde  or  nothing  when  he  re-enters  the  world.     He  very  rarely 
c^^periences  ecstasy  even  when  he  takes  ether  that  is  perfectly  pure. 
The  ether-drinkers  who  imbibe  an  impure  ether,  a  mixture  of 
ffl^ylic  and  ethylic  ethers  with  a  trace  of  alcohol,  and  with  a  trace 
^  the  hydrocarbons  which  are  so  unpleasant  to  smell  and  taste, 
^perience  a  rapid  but  not   ecstatic  intoxication,     I   have  shown 
already  how  this  intoxication  differs,   objectively  and  subjectively, 
from  the  alcoholic  intoxication  in  those  who  take  ether  by  inhalation  \ 
^at  it  causes  a  sharp  and  intense  drunkenness,  so  sharp  that  the 
four  stages  can  hardly  be  individualised,  and  so  short  that  recovery 
^  all  but   immediate.     Ether   has   this  luxurious   advantage   over 
alcohol  as  an  intoxicant  that  under  it  a  man  may  get  intoxicated 
^d  sober  some  half-dozen   times   in  the  tw^enty-four  hours,   and 
niay  start  off  again   for   the  next   twenty-four,  suffering  less  than 
he  would    suffer  from  one  intoxication,   equally  deep,  induced  by 
ilcohoL     There  are  some  in  the   ether-drinking   districts  who  do 
iitally  consider  this  to  be  an  advantage,  an  advantage  all  the  greater 
because  the  process  is  not  only  brighter  and  sharper,  but  very  much 
'Cheaper.      A  good  threepennyworth  of  ether  is  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory potation  for  one  luxurious  intoxication.     The  economy  of  ether- 
ttrinking,  by  those  who  like  it,  needs  no  further  exposition. 

There  is  one  more  advantage  from  ether-bibbing  over  wine  and 
irit-bibbing,  which  is  most  important  of  all.  Men  and  women  who 
eadily  indulge  in  the  use  of  alcohoUc  drinks  quickly  and  certainly 
Lttain  one  or  other  stage  of  the  "  alcoholic  constitution."  They  may 
>call  themselves  moderate  drinkers,  but  as  soon  as  ever  they  begin  to 
feel  that  alcohol  is  a  necessity  and  that  they  cannot  abandon  it  without 
!a  struggle,  they  are  under  its  ban,  and  are  to  some  extent  physically 
i impaired  by  it.  Their  blood  vessels  are  easily  congested  ;  their 
Idigestion  is  rtSLdWy  derRnged  ;  their  spirits  aie  quicVVj  OiL^-^x^^^^^i.', 
peir  muscular  power  is  very  rapidly  prostrated  ^  and,  *^€:^  ^on*^?'' 
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without  exception,  prematurely  old,  dying  in  the  early  years  of  the 
third  term  of  life,  that  is  to  say,  soon  after  sixty,  from  kidney 
disease,  heart  disease,  limg  disease,  brain  disease,  or  some  other  of 
the  degenerations  of  the  vital  tissoes,  which  in  healthier  persons  need 
not  appear  until  the  closing  part  of  the  third  term,  that  is  to  say, 
until  between  eighty  and  ninety  years,  according  to  the  present  fulfil* 
ment  of  human  life. 

The  ether-drinkers  are  not  subjected  to  this  same  strain.  Ml 
Draper  reports  that  he  has  heard  of  some  whose  minds  have 
become  affected  under  ether  after  long  and  free  indulgence  in  it,  and 
he  also  refers  to  an  example  of  supposed  loss  of  sight  from  the 
same  cause.  I  am  unable  to  confirm  these  rumours,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  could  have  had  a  better  authority  on  the  subject  than  I  was 
favoured  with,  and  the  testimony  I  received,  drawn  from  a  skilled 
experience  and  observation  of  twenty- five  years,  was,  that  in  ether- 
drinking  districts  the  dangers  induced  by  ether  are  invariably  the 
dangers  incident  to  a  sudden  overdose  of  the  agent.  The  special 
organic  diseases  of  the  body,  some  of  which  so  invariably  folloir 
upon  the  continued  taking  of  alcohol,^ — such  as  gout,  fatty  degenera- 
tion, discolorisation  of  skin,  cirrhosis^  phthisis,  albuminuria,  geocial 
or  local  paralysis,^ — these,  and  other  conditions  of  disease,  different  as 
affecting  different  organs,  but  similar  in  respect  to  producing  modifi- 
cation of  vital  function,  and  all  inducible  from  alcohol^  are  not 
induced  by  ether.  It  is  true  that  some  few  ether- drinkers  are 
affected  by  these  diseases  as  if  they  derived  them  from  the  practice 
of  indulging  in  that  fluid ;  but  on  inquiry  it  is  always  found  that, 
the  indulgence  in  ether  is  combined,  in  these  examples,  with  \sMr 
gence  also  in  some  form  of  alcoholic  drink,  usually  in  whisky. 

The  worst  physical  evils  which  seem  to  attend  indulgence  in  ether- 
drinking  arc  dyspepsia  and  excitability  of  mind,  producing,  in  cob*' 
bination,  a  condition  closely  resembling  true  hysteria.  AVlien  the 
short  intoxication  from  ether  is  over,  the  person  who  has  suffered  from 
it  is  subject  to  flatulency,  to  depression  and  inactivity,  and  to  h}v 
terical  disturbances,  for  which  the  remedy,  too  frequently  sought, 
is  another  draught  of  the  either  itself,  by  which  the  craving  for  it  is 
much  intensified. 

The  practical  experience  thus  related  is  fully  explained  by  the 
physiological  readings  of  the  action  of  ether,  and  is  confirmed  by  them 
to  the  letter.  A  fluid  so  comparatively  insoluble  in  the  blood  aau 
other  animal  fluids,  as  ether  is,  is  comparatively  negative  in  its  action* 
It  mMtrs  into  no  durable  physical  combitvsLtion  with  any  part  of 
structure:    it   undergoes  no  c\\^mka\  d^cQhU\T^Q^\Vvo\v  \xv  ^^xa  \«M'S 
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volatile  as  well  as  insoluble^  it  is  easily  liberated  from  the  body; 
and,  after  a  short  time,  it  leaves  the  body  without  infliction  of  per- 
manent injury. 

We  know,  however,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  physiological  action  of 
ether  to  disturb  the  stomach  even  when  it  has  been  administered  by 
the  process  of  inhalation  \  and  we  know  further  that  in  some  persons 
it  leaves  hysterical  nervous  states  which  may,  after  one  prolonged 
inhalation,  remain  for  several  hours.  In  the  case  of  the  experinien- 
talist  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  who  learned  the  habit  of  inhaling 
the  vapour  of  ether  daily,  this  hysterical  commotion  was  a  marked 
attendant  symptom,  and  was  urged,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case^  as  a 
reason  for  continuing  the  practice,  because  of  the  relief  which  was 
so  immediately  afforded  by  a  few  breaths  of  ether.  The  same  reason, 
in  nearly  every  instance^  is  assigned  for  the  use  of  alcohol  by  the 
alcoholic  community.  The  alcohol  keeps  up  a  constant  malaise, 
which  nothing  so  effectually  removes,  at  a  moment's  notice  as  alcohol. 
Thus  the  vicious  circle  of  evil  is  continued  in  fatal  operation. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  history  of  the  ether-drinker  compar< 
favourably  with  that  of  the  alcoholic.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  wit- 
ness the  action  of  alcohol  in  our  daily  life ;  we  see  so  many  thousands 
making  the  physiological  experiment  of  its  usej  we  hear  so  con- 
stantly the  story  of  its  effects  ;  we  have  grown  up  so  familiar  with 
the  praise  of  its  virtues,  and  so  callous,  if  not  ignorant,  of  the  reality 
of  its  %nces  ;  we  are  so  imbued  with  the  idea  of  its  necessity,  and  so 
ignorant  of  the  fact  of  its  being  no  necessity  at  all  until  it  makes  the 
necessit)'  for  itself ;  we  are  so  impressed  with  the  favoured  protection 
it  affords,  and  so  blinded  to  the  open  secret  of  the  incalculable 
danger  it  is  ever  imposing  on  the  world  ;  we  are  so  disposed 
towards  alcohol  in  all  these  points, — that  when  we  hear  of  a  practice  of 
indulgence  in  some  new  intoxicant  we  are  led  to  pity  the  wretches 
who  arc  so  deluded  as  to  resort  to  that  which  seems  lo  us  so  unnatural. 

I  doubt  not  most  alcoholic  tasters  will  pity  and    criticise   the 
ether-drinkers  of  the  north  of  Ireland.     I  dare  say  they  will  feel  that 
the  good  priests  of  those  parts  are  performing  a  noble  work  in  their 
endeavours,  which  are  incessant,  to  exclude  the  ether  bottle  from 
their  parishes.  With  that  sentiment  I  as  candidly  concur,  I  rejoice  to 
hear  and  lo  know  that  the  efforts  of  the  priests  are  being  successfully 
rewarded.      If,  however,  by  these   efforts  the  whisky  bottle  begin»J 
again  to  replace  the  ether  bottle;  if*  instead  of  indulging  in  the  light  ■ 
delirium  of  ether,  the  converts  are  to  resort  to  the  heavy  delirium  of 
alcohol,  then  the  conversion  will  be  simply  from  oivo,  ^n\V  Na^^O*.  \j^ 
another  evil  that  is  greater  and  tnoic  m^\cVvc\^  vxw  \\5s  s\^^  ^^^  ^ 
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I       penalties  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.    I  mean 

I  that  in  proportion  to  the  physiological  wrong  done  by  the  agent 
used,  the  physical  and  moral  wrongs  will  multiply  and  increase. 

Let  not  this  \'iew,  however,  be  accepted  as  an  apology  for  ether- 
drinking,  or  as  an  excuse  for  it.  It  is  a  bad  practice,  thougb  there 
maybe  others  that  are  worse.  The  ether-drinker  is  recurrently  an 
irrational  being  incapable  of  perfect  trust,  and  in  so  far  as  his  ifldttl- 
gence  is  indulged,  is  demoralised.  He  also  is  exposed  to  peisooil 
danger,  for  the  dose  that  proves  fatal  is  easily  reached,  and  if  he  were 
to  become  the  representative   of  the   millions  of  society,  sudden 

II  death  from  ether  would  be  an  every- day  phenomenon. 
The  grand  object  of  the  true  reformer  should  be  to  suppress  all 

sources  of  physiological  i^Tong — the  lighter  as  well  as  the  heavneij  tie 
whisky  bottle  and  the  ether  bottle,  and  all  other  similar  bottles  that 
lead  to  similar  physical  and  moral  inaptitudes  for  moral  and  healthy 
life — with  equal  promptitude  and  decision, 

I  showed  at  the  opening  of  this  article  that  the  lower  animals  can 
be  taught  to  drink  alcohol,  and  not  only  to  drink  it,  hut  in  time  to 
crave  for  it,  and  to  take  it  preferentially  to  natural  food.  I  may  add  in 
this  place  that,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  lower  animals  can  be  taught  to 
take  ether  and  to  crave  for  it 

II  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  giving  lectures  on  the  action  of 

anaesthetic  vapours^  I  had  a  pigeon  which  would  walk  into  the 
anaesthetising  chamber  of  its  own  accord  as  readily  as  it  would  g» 
into  its  cage  or  climb  on  to  its  perch,  and  which  would  compose 
itself  to  the  anaesthetic  sleep  at  once  with  the  most  perfect  equani* 
mity.  To  the  lookers-on  this  proceeding  of  the  bird  was  a  caused 
astonishment  and  sometimes  amusement.  The  truth,  howevefj  was 
that  the  animal  in  question  had  acquired  a  liking  and  cra>nng  lor  the 
anaesthetic  vapours.  Like  all  regular  topers,  it  had  its  particuliT 
tastes,  and  preferred  the  vapour  of  methylic  bichloride  to  that  of 
ethylic  ether  or  amylene.  But  in  the  absence  of  one  \^pour  it  vouid 
always  put  up  with  another ;  and  whenever  it  was  brought  near  thi 
eitherising  box  it  would  fly  to  it  and  get  into  it  as  quickly  as  it  ccA 
and  the  more  eagerly  if  any  odour  of  vapour  were  diffused  in  it  ^ 
give  this  as  one  illustration  because  it  was  so  distinctly  marked,  ^ 
will  be  so  well  remembered  by  many  who  attended  my  demon stia- 
tions.     It  is,  nevertheless,  only  one  of  its  kind,  and  it  is  note\«p- 

I  tional  beyond  the  novelty  of  first  seeing  it  or  hearing  of  iL  There  b 
no  domestic  animal,  I  believe,  that  could  not  be  taught  to  a<xjtti^ 
the  craving  for  intoxicating  vapours  and  intoxicating  fluids. 

HapJy  some  hoary-headed  swalii  ma.^  sa.^  that  these  facts  about 
craving  for  intoxicants  are  proofs  dliect  t\v2kX  aS^  ^^  "ihxvsi^ 
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craves  for  stimuknts,  and  that  stimulants,  therefore,  are  a  part  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  argument  in  its  application  to  men  is  often 
used  because  it  is  rather  a  convenient  argument  than  a  logical.  If 
the  craving  were  really  a  natural  act,  *'  the  interpretation  of  an  in- 
stinct," as  one  wise  man  has  defined  it,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
natural  law  in  this  matter  is  an  exceptionally  confused  and  con- 
tradictory law,  something  nearer  human  than  anything  else  that  can 
be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  domain  of  nature.  If  it  be  natural  to 
crave  for  these  things,  why  does  not  the  craving  begin  before  the 
things  are  knovvTi,  and  why  should  the  craving  be  extended  towards 
substances  which  none  but  persons  advanced  in  knowledge  could 
ever  possess  ?  The  craving  after  ether,  for  example,  when  it  has  once 
been  excited,  may  be  as  urgent  in  an  unlettered  peasant  who  does 
not  even  know  that  there  is  such  a  science  as  chemistry,  as  it  would 
be  in  a  learned  chemist  who  knows  that  in  order  to  produce  an  ether 
he  must  first  produce  an  alcohol,  a  strong  acid,  and  an  elaborate 
apparatus,  for  the  discovery  of  which  some  centuries  of  research  must 
needs  have  intervened  bet^veen  the  craving  and  the  realisation  of  it. 
Nay,  the  craving  when  it  has  been  excited  may  be  as  urgent  in  a 
lower  animal  as  in  the  unenlightened  peasant  or  the  wise  philosopher. 

All  things  that  are  truly  natural  are  naturally  provided,  and  there  is 
not  a  single  natural  necessity  that  is  not  naturally  and  bountrfully 
stipplied.  We  can  modify  all  these  and  create  a  craving  for  the 
modification.  We  can  modify  the  air  so  that  what  we  breathe  pro* 
duces  a  different  mode  of  existence ;  and  for  that  very  modification 
we  can  create  such  a  craving,  that  the  greatest  of  philosophers  and 
the  poorest  of  lower  animals  may  long  for  the  new  life,  and  feel  such  ' 
an  irresistible  desire  to  breathe  the  new  life,  that  w^henever  the  mere 
means  for  accomplishing  that  desire  are  suggested,  even  by  the  sight 
of  the  means,  the  desire  is  all  aglow.  To  my  mind  the  evidence  is 
conclusive  that  this  craving,  whenever  it  is  indicated,  is  the  crucial  i 
sign  of  aberration  Horn  nature ;  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the  ' 
truly  natural  life,  but  is  the  interpretation  of  a  morbid  habit,  acquired 
by  man  out  of  his  own  inventions,  and  communicable  by  man  to 
other  men  and  other  animals  lower  than  himself;  incomparable 
with  the  divine  schemes  which  he  did  not  invent,  and  as  far  apart 
from  them  and  out  of  harmony  with  tliem,  as  it  is  far  apart  from 
his  good  and  out  of  harmony  nnth  it  Wlioever  craves  beyond  his 
wants  is  aberrant.  Whoever  makes  craving  the  object  of  his  life  is 
mad  and  no  longer  in  the  ranks  of  the  survivals  of  the  fittest.  In 
fine,  to  crave  at  all  is  to  pray  for  death.  \ 

The  history  of  ether-drinking  which  I  have  narratt^d  \^  ^  ^acsB^^ax 
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phase  of  social  life  in  this  century,  and  as  such  alone  is  worthy  of 
record.  It  is  still  more  worthy  of  record  as  a  study  of  life  under 
aberration ;  of  the  extent  to  which  man  can  indulge  in  the  freedom 
of  his  own  inventions ;  of  the  desires  he  can  gratify  by  his  own  inTcn- 
tions,  and  of  the  end  and  result  of  the  gratification.  It,  with  much  more 
that  is  akin  to  it,  tells  us  that,  firee  as  we  are  when  we  are  numiDgin 
concert  with  Nature,  we  are  stopped  when  we  try  to  go  our  own  waj; 
that  so  soon  as  we  strive  to  make  a  nature  of  our  own,  or  to  alter  the 
bases  of  Nature,  so  soon  are  we  landed  on  the  impossible ;  that  if 
we  try  to  invent  no  more  than  a  change  of  dreams,  fascinating  as  n^ 
be  the  attempt,  we  must,  in  the  process,  either  become  unintelligifc 
one  to  the  other  or  sink  into  the  universal  silence. 

This  is  an  old  story.  It  is  a  story  often  told,  and  day  by  dif 
illustrated.  Yet  never  was  it  so  well  told,  after  all,  as  in  the  okfert 
of  the  old  chronicles  respecting  those  wise  and  powerful  men  fiw^ 
in  the  vanity  of  their  desires,  said  :  "  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  dljf 
and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven,'* — and  who  tried  tta 
experiment. 

BENJAMIN  WARD  RICHAROSOK. 
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ABOUT  ten  years  ago,  in  an  article  called  **The  State  of  the 
Odds/*  subsequently  reprinted  in  the  first  series  of  my  **  Light 
Science  for  Leisure  Hours,"  I  described  the  meaning  of  those  mys- 
terious columns  in  the  daily  papers  which  indicate  the  opinion  of 
the  betting  world  as  to  the  probable  results  of  horse  races  and  other 
contests.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  over  the  same  ground  at  present, 
though,  in  order  to  leave  no  occasion  to  refer  my  readers  to  that 
essay,  1  shall  explain,  as  occasion  requires,  such  technical  expressions 
as  might  otherwise  cause  perplexity.  My  present  object  is  to  con- 
sider betting  in  a  scienlific  yet  common-sense  aspect,  pointing  out 
in  particular  the  fraudulent  nature  of  many  transactions  which  are 
regarded  by  many  as  altogether  permissible,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  consider  any  sort  of  betting  or  gambling  unobjec- 
tionable. Indeed,  1  shall  take  occasion  to  indicate  not  merely  the 
objections  which  exist  against  gambling  on  the  score  of  the  injury  to 
the  gambler,  but  the  objection  which  has  been  justly  described  by 
Herbert  Spencer  as  the  fundamental  reason  for  condemning  the 
practice.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  distinction  between  fair  and 
unfair  betting,  and  I  propose  specially  to  consider  here  unfair  or 
rather  fraudulent  betting.  The  subject  includes,  indeed,  nearly  all 
the  betring  transactions  in  the  so-called  sporting  w*orld  \  though 
many  persons  of  fair  and  honourable  dispositions  take  part  in  such 
transactions  without  apparently  noticing  the  fundamentally  fraudu- 
lent nature  of  many  of  their  proceedings. 

It  is  well  to  have  some  convenient  standard  of  reference,  not 
only  as  respects  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  betting  transactions,  but 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  chances  involved  or  supposed  to  be 
involved,  Many  men  bet  on  horse  races  without  any  clear  idea  of 
the  chances  they  are  really  running.  To  see  that  this  is  so,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  notice  the  preposterous  way  in  which  many  bettors 
combine  their  bets.  Leech's  sketch,  called,  I  think,  "  Signs  of  the 
Commission,"  by  no  means  exaggerated  the  fatuity  of  inexperienced 
bettors»  that  is,  of  about  nine  out  of  ten  among  all  >vho  o^^  ^cw^ 
accept  wagers.     **  The  odds  are  2  lo  1  a^ain^t  ^o-^tv^-"^^"  ^a>i^  ^^^> 
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"  and  4  to  i   against  such  another  ;  what*s  the  betting  about  the 
pair  ?  '*     "  Don't  know,  I'm  suah,*'  says  the  other  ;  "  but  111  give  you 
6  to  1."  I  do  not  say  that  many,  even  among  the  idiots  who  wager  on 
horses  they  know  nothing  about,  would  lay  heavier  odds  against  the 
winning  of  a  race  by  one  of  two  horses  than  he  would  lay  against 
the  chance  of  either  horse  separately ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
not   one  bettor   in    a    hundred    knows   either   how    to   combine 
the  odds  against  two,  three,  or  more  horses,  so  as  to  get  the  odds 
about  the  lot,  or  how  to  calculate  the  chances  of  double,  triple,  or 
multiple  events.     Yet  these  are  the  very  first  principles  of  bettii^i 
and  a  man  who  bets  without  knowing  anything  about  such  matten 
runs  as  good  a  chance  of  ultimate  success*  as  a  man  who,  without 
knowing  the  country,  should  take   a  straight  line  in  the  huntiog 
field. 

Now,  apart  from  what  may  be  called  roguery  in  horse-racmg, 
every  bet  in  a  race  may  be  brought  into  direct  comparison  i^-ith  the 
simple  and  easily  understood  chance  of  success  in  a  lottery  where 
there  is  a  single  prize,  and  therefore  only  one  prize  ticket ;  and  the 
chance  of  the  winner  of  a  race,  where  several  horses  run,  being  one 
particular  horse,  or  one  of  any  two,  three,  or  more  horses,  can  alwa}i 
be  compared  with  the  easily  understood  chance  of  drawing  a  boll 
of  one  colour  out  of  a  vase  containing  so  many  balls  of  that  colour 
and  so  many  of  another.  So  also  can  the  chance  of  a  double  w 
triple  event  be  compared  with  a  chance  of  the  second  kind. 

Let  us  first,  then,  take  the  case  of  a  simple  lottery,  and  distinguiA 
between  a  fair  lottery  and  an  imfair  one.  Every  actual  lottery,  I 
remark  in  passing,  is  an  unfair  one ;  at  least,  I  have  never  yet  beard 
of  a  fair  one,  and  I  can  imagine  no  possible  case  in  which  it  would 
be  worth  anyone's  while  to  start  a  fair  lottery- 
Suppose  ten  persons  each  contribute  a  sovereign  to  form  a  prii)C 
of  j£*io  ;  and  that  each  of  the  ten  is  allowed  to  draw  one  ticket  from 
among  ten,  one  marked  ticket  giving  the  drawer  the  prize.  That  is 
a  fair  lottery  ;  each  person  has  paid  the  right  price  for  his  chance 
The  proof  is,  that  if  anyone  buys  up  all  the  chances  at  the  priccr 
thus  securing  the  certainty  of  drawing  the  marked  ticket,  he  obtains 
as  a  prize  precisely  the  sum  he  has  expended. 

This,  I  may  remark,  is  the  essential  condition  for  a  fair  lotteiyi 
whatever  the  number  of  prizes  ;  though  we  have  no  occasion  to  eon* 
sider  here  any  case  except  the  very  simple  case  of  a  one-prize  lotwy- 
Where  there  are  several  prizes,  whether  equal  or  unequal  in  value, 
we  have  only  to  add  their  value  together:  the  price  for  all  the  Udcts 
togcih^  nujst  equal  the  sum  we  t\\\i^  o\iX2tvcv*    ¥w  m^tfljace,  if  tb^ 
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ten  persons  in  our  illustrative  case,  instead  of  marking  one  ticket, 
marked  tliree,  for  prizes  worth  j£^,  j£^,  and  ^2,  the  lotter>^  would 
be  equally  fjiir.  Anyone,  by  buying  up  all  the  ten  tickets,  would  be 
sure  of  all  three  prizes,  that  is,  he  would  pay  ten  pounds  and  get  ten 
pounds — a  fair  bargain. 

But  suppose,  reverting  to  one-priise  lotteries,  that  the  drawer  of 
the  marked  ticket  was  to  receive  only  ^^8  instead  ot  j£io  as  a  prize,  | 
Then  clearly  the  lottery  would  be  unfair.  The  test  is,  that  a  man 
must  pay  ^10  to  insure  the  certainty  of  winning  the  prize  of  ^^'S, 
and  ^vill  then  be  jC^  ^^^  ^^  pocket.  So  of  all  such  cases.  When 
the  prize,  if  there  is  but  one,  or  the  sum  of  all  the  prizes  together  if 
there  are  several,  falls  short  of  the  price  of  all  the  tickets  together, 
the  lottery  is  an  unfair  one*  The  sale  of  each  ticket  is  a  swindle  i 
the  total  amount  of  which  the  ticket-purchasers  are  swindled  being 
^  the  sum  by  which  the  value  of  the  prize  or  prizes  fall  short  of  the 
price  of  the  tickets. 

We  see  at  once  that  a  number  of  persons  in  a  room  together 

I  would  never  allow  an  unfair  lottery  of  this  sort*     If  each  of  the  ten 

persons  put  a  sovereign   into  the   pool,   each  having  a  ticket,  the 

drawer  of  the  prize  ticket  would  be   clearly  entitled  to  the  pooL 

If  one  of  the  ten   started    the  lottery,   and    if  when    the  £10^ 

including  his  own,  had  been  paid  in  to  the  pool,  he  proposed  to  take 

charge  of  the  pool,  and  to  pay  ;i£S  to   the  drawer  of  ihe  marked 

ticket,  it  would  be  rather  too  obvious  that  he  w^as  putting  ^£2  in 

I  his  pocket.     But  lotteries  are  not  conducted  in  this  simple  way,  or 

I  so  that  the  swindle  becomes  obvious  to  all  engaged     As  a  matter  of 

fact,  all  lotteries  are  so  arranged  that  the  manager  or  managers  of  the 

lottery  put  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  (or  pool)  into  their  pockets. 

Otherwise  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  start  a  lotter>%  whether  a 

lottery  is  started  by  a  nation,  or  for  a  cause,  or  for  personal  profit ; 

it  always  is  intended  for  profit,  and  profit  is  always  secured,  and, 

indeed;  can  only  be  secured  by  making  the  total  value  of  the  prizes  fall 

Lshort  of  the  sum  received  for  the  tickets. 

I  I  would  not  be  understood  10  say  that  I  regard  all  unfair  lotteries 
■|8windlcs.  In  the  case  of  lotteries  for  a  charitable  purpose  I 
'' suppose  the  object  is  to  add  gambling  excitement  to  the  satisfaction 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  charity.  The  unfairness  is  understood 
bond  permitted,  just  as,  at  a  fancy  fair,  excessive  prices  are  chaiged, 
Ichange  is  not  returned,  and  other  pleasantries  are  permitted  w^hich 
lu'ould  be  swindles  if  practised  in  real  trading.  But  in  passing  I  may 
Fnote  that  even  lotteries  of  this  kind  are  objectionacbW.  'Wci^^^V^ 
arrange  them  have  no  wish  to  gain  money  iot  \.\\^m'&OkV^^  s  ^^v^^aa.^^ 
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wlio  buy  tickets  have  no  wish  to  win  prizes,  and  would  pfcibaUj 
either  return  any  prize  they  might  gain  or  pay  its  fliU  value.   Bittkj 
is  not  so  with  all  who  buy  tickets ;  and  even  a  charitable  pi 
not  justify  the  mischief  done  by  the  encouragement  of  the 
spirit  of  such  persons.     In  nearly  all  cases  the  money  gained  by 
lotteries  might,  with  a  little   more  trouble,  but  at  less  real  cosi' 
be   obtained  directly   from  the  charitably  minded  memben  of  the 
community. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  subject 

I  have  supposed  the  case  of  ten  persons  gambling  fairiy  in  sockj 
a  way  that  each  venture  made  by  the  ten  results  in  a  single-pritt 
lottery.  But,  as  we  know^,  a  betting  transaction  is  nearly  ilii'ajl 
arranged  betw^een  two  persons  only.  I  will  therefore  now  suppoal 
only  two  persons  to  arrange  such  a  lottery  in  this  way: — The  pci«] 
is  ;£'io,  as  before,  and  there  are  ten  tickets;  one  of 
playersi  A,  puts,  say,  JP,i  in  the  pool,  while  the  other,  B,  pBBJ 
j[,1\  three  tickets  are  marked  as  winning  tickets;  A  then  dnwi 
at  random  once  only;  if  he  draws  a  marked  ticket,  he  wins  ik' 
pool;  if  he  draws  an  unmarked  ticket,  B  takes  the  pool  Thisii 
clearly  fair;  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  modification  of  the  preceding  cast 
A  takes  the  chances  of  three  of  the  former  players,  while  B  takes  tbc 
chances  of  the  remaining  seven.  True,  there  seems  to  be  a  diilinc- 
tion.  If  we  divided  the  former  ten  players  into  two  sets,  one  of 
three,  the  other  of  seven^  there  would  not  be  a  single  drawing  tn 
determine  whether  the  prize  should  go  to  the  three  or  to  the  scrcnt 
each  of  the  ten  would  draw  a  ticket,  all  the  tickets  being  Atts 
drawn.  Yet  in  reality  the  methods  are  in  principle  precisely  tbt 
same.  When  the  ten  men  have  drawn  their  tickets  in  the  fofincr 
method,  tJiree  tickets  have  been  assigned  at  random  to  the  three  wea 
and  seven  tickets  to  the  other  seven;  and  the  chance  that  the  thwc 
have  w^on  is  the  chance  that  one  of  tlie  three  tickets  is  the  marke<l 
one.  In  the  latter  method  there  are  ten  tickets,  of  which  three  are 
marked ;  and  the  chance  that  A  wins  the  prize  is  the  chance  that  at 
his  single  drawing  he  takes  one  of  the  three  marked  tickets.  But 
obviously  til e  chance  that  a  certain  marked  ticket  in  ten  is  one  o( 
the  three  taken  at  random  must  be  exactly  tlie  same  as  the  chance 
that  a  certain  ticket  taken  at  random  from  among  the  ten  is  one  ol' 
three  marked  tickets  ;  for  each  of  these  chances  is  clearly  tlirec  times 
as  good  as  the  chance  of  drawing,  at  a  single  trial,  one  particuUi 
ticket  out  of  ten. 

It  will  be  found  that  we  can  now  test  any  wager,  not  Bftca'Iy 
determining  whether  it  is  fvur  ot  \\T\^^\t,\i>A^\^  ^TKXiwsx\a^ydi  itis 
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,,  if  only  the  actual  chance  of  the  horse  or  horses  concerned  is 
supposed  to  be  knowm.  Unfortunately,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  bets  are  unfair  in  another  way  than  that  which  we  are  for  the 
monient  considering,  the  odds  not  only  differing  from  those  fairly 
representing  the  chances  of  the  horse  or  horses  concerned,  but  one 
party  to  the  wager  having  better  knowledge  than  the  otlier  what  Uiose 
chances  are*     Cases  of  this  kind  will  be  considered  further  on. 

Suppose  that  the  just  odds  against  a  horse  in  a  race  are  9  to  i. 
By  this  1  mean  that  so  far  as  the  two  bettors  are  concerned,  that  is, 
from  all  that  they  know  about  the  chances  of  the  horse,  it  is  nine 
times  more  likely  that  the  horse  will  not  win  the  race  than  that  he 
will*  Now,  it  is  nine  times  more  bkely  that  a  particular  ticket 
among  ten  will  not  be  drawn  at  a  single  trial  than  that  it  will.  So 
the  chance  of  this  horse  winning  is  correctly  represented  by  the 
chance  of  the  prize  ticket  being  drawn  in  a  lottery  where  there  are 
ten  tickets  in  alL  If  two  persons  arrange  such  a  lottery,  and  A  pays 
in^^i  to  the  pool,  while  the  other,  B,  pays  in  £,%  making  ^10  in 
all,  A  gets  a  fair  return  for  his  money  in  a  single  drawing,  one  ticket 
out  of  the  ten  being  marked  for  the  prize.  A  represents,  then,  the 
backer  of  the  horse  who  risks  ^i ;  B  the  layer  of  the  odds  who 
risks  J[^^.  The  sum  of  the  stakes  is  the  prize,  or  ^10.  If  A  risks 
less  than  ;£^i,  while  B  risks  ^9,  the  total  prize  is  dioiinished ;  or  if, 
while  A  risks  ^r,  B  risks  less  than  ^9,  the  total  is  diminished. 
In  either  case  the  wrong  done  to  the  other  bettor  amounts  precisely 
to  the  amovmt  by  which  the  total  is  diminished.  If,  for  instance, 
A  only  wagered  i8x.  against  B's  ^9,  the  case  is  exactly  the 
same  as  though  A  and  B  having  severally  contributed  j[^\.  and  ^9 
to  a  pool,  one  ticket  out  of  ten  having  been  marked,  A  to  have  one 
chance  only  of  drawing  it  (which  we  have  just  seen  would  be  strictly 
fair),  A  abstracted  two  shillings  from  the  pool  If  B  only  wagered 
£^1  instead  of  ^^9^  against  A's  ^i,  the  case  would  be  just  the  same 
as  though,  after  the  pool  had  been  made  up  as  just  described,  B  had 
abstracted  j[^2. 

Take  another  case.  The  odds  are  7  to  3  against  a  horse.  The 
chance  of  its  winning  is  the  same  as  that  of  drawing  a  marked 
ticket  out  of  a  bag  containing  ten,  when  three  are  marked  and  seven 
are  unmarked.  We  know  that  in  this  case  two  player?i,  A  and  B, 
forraijig  the  lotter}%  must  severally  contribute  £,2i  ^"^^  £l  t^  the 
pool,  and  if  on  a  single  drawing  one  of  the  three  marked  tickets 
appears,  then  A  wins  the  pool,  or  ^10,  whereas  B  takes  it  if  one  of 
the  seven  unmarked  tickets  is  drawn.  If  the  backer  of  the  horse, 
instead  of  wagering  ^3,  wagered  only  ^2,  a^inst  jQi^  he  would  be 
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precisely  in  the  position  of  a  pla}Tr  A,  who,  having  paid  in  his  /j 
to  the  pool  of  p(^io  in  all,  should  abstract  a  pound  there&om.  If 
the  layer  of  the  odds  wagered  only  ^5  against  ^3,  he  would  Kin 
the  position  of  a  player  B,  who,  having  paid  in  his  £1  to  the  pool 
of  ^10  in  all,  should  abstract  j£2  thercfrom. 

Or,  if  any  difficulty  should  arise  in  the  reader's  mind  from  this 
way  of  presenting  matters,  let  him  put  the  case  tlius: — Suppose  tbe 
sum  of  the  stakes  ^10;  then  the  odds  being  7  to  3  against,  Ac 
case  is  as  though  three  tickets  were  marked  for  the  prize  and  sera 
unmarked ;  and  the  t^vo  players  ought  therefore  to  contribute  sevenlljf 
jQz  ^^^  £1  to  make  up  the  ^^lo.     If  the  ;^io  is  made  upinaajf 
other  way,  there  is  unfairness;  one  player  puts  in  too  much,  the  other 
puts  in  too  little.     If  one  puts  in  ^^2.  loj.  instead  of  ^3,  thcotber 
puts  in   jQi.    los.  instead  of  ;^7,  and   manifestly  the  fonaerlias 
wronged  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  ;^i,  having  failed  to  putia 
10J-.  which    he  ought  to  have  put  inland  having  got  the  other  t» 
put  in   I  ox.   which  ought  not  to  have  been  put  in.    This  secffli 
dearer,  I  find,  to  some  than  the  other  way  of  presenting  the  maner. 
But  as  in  reality  bets  are  not  made  in  this  u^y,  the  other  way,  wfaii 
in  principle  is  the  same,  is  more  convenient.     Bettors  do  not  take  1 
certain  sum  of  money  for  the  total  of  their  stakes,  and  agree  bow 
much  each  shall  stake  towards  that  sum ;  but  they  bet  a  certain  suo 
against  some  other  sum.     It  is  easy  to  take  either  of  these  to  find 
out  how  much  ougld  to  be  staked  against  it,  and  thus  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  tlie  proper  total  of  the  stakes  has  been  affected  either  in 
excess  or  defect     And  we  can  get  rid  of  any  difhculty  arismg  fironJ 
the  fact  that  according  to  the  side  we  begin  from  we  get  either  m 
excess  or  a  defect,  by  beginning  always  from  tlie  side  of  the  one  ^ 
wagers  not  less  than  he  should  do,  at  the  proper  odds,  whatever  ihey 
may  be. 

As  a  general  rule,  indeed,  the  matter  is  a  good  deal  simplified  by 
the  circumstance  that  fraudulent  bettors  nearly  always  lay  the  odds. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why.  In  fact,  one  of  the  illustrative  cases  abo^t 
considered  has  already  probably  suggested  tlic  reason  to  the  reader. 
I  showed  that  when  the  odds  are  9  to  1  and  only  7  to  i  is  laid,  ^ 
pounds,  the  fraud  is  the  same  as  removing  ;^2  from  a  pool  of  £^^\ 
whereas  with  the  same  odds,  backing  the  horse  by  iZ$.  instead 
of  £1,  corresponded  to  removing  two  shillings  from  such  a  pool 
Now,  if  a  fraudulent  gambler  had  a  ready  liand  in  abstractii^  coiua 
from  a  pool,  and  were  playing  with  some  one  who  did  not  count  the 
money  handed  over  to  him  when  he  won,  it  would  clearly  be  the 
same  thing  to  him  whether  he  contributed  the  larger  or  smaller  sam 
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to  the  poolj  for  he  would  abstract  as  many  coins  as  he  could,  and  it 
would  b€  so  much  clear  gain.  But  if  he  could  not  get  at  the  pool, 
and  therefore  could  only  cheat  by  omitting  to  contribute  his  fair 
share,  it  would  manifestly  be  far  better  for  him  to  be  the  buyer  of  the 
larger  share  of  the  chances.  If  he  bought  nine  tickets  out  of  ten* 
he  might  put  in  jQ-j  pretending  to  put  in  £^^  and  pocket  JQ2 ; 
whereas  if  he  only  bought  one  ticket,  he  could  only  defraud  his  com- 
panion by  a  itvf  shillings  out  of  the  price  of  that  ticket.  Now,  this  is 
the  hardship  under  which  the  fraudulent  bettor  labours.  He  carmot, 
at  least  he  cannot  generally^  get  at  the  stakes  themselves  ;  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  he  must  pay  up  in  full  when  he  loses,  other- 
wise he  has  soon  to  give  up  his  profitable  trade.  Of  course  he  may 
levant  mthout  paying,  but  this  is  only  to  be  adopted  as  a  last  re- 
source \  and  fraudulent  betting  is  too  steadily  remunerative  to  be 
given  up  for  the  value  of  a  single  robbery  of  the  simpler  kind.  Thus 
the  bettor  naturally  prefers  laying  the  odds.  He  can  keep  so  much 
more  out  of  the  larger  sum  which  ought  to  be  laid  against  a  horse 
than  he  could  out  of  the  smaller  sum  with  which  the  horse  would  be 
backed. 

Then  there  is  another  circumstance  which  still  more  strongly 
encourages  the  fraudulent  bettor  to  lay  the  odds.  It  is  much  easier 
for  him  to  get  his  victims  to  back  a  horse  than  to  bet  against  one. 
In  the  first  place,  the  foolish  folk  who  expect  to  make  a  fortune  by 
betting,  take  fancies  for  a  particular  horse,  while  they  are  not  so  apt  to 
take  fancies  against  any  particular  horse.  But  secondly,  and  this  is 
the  chief  reason  of  their  mode  of  betting,  they  want  to  make  a  great 
and  sudden  gain  at  a  small  risk.  They  have  not  time,  for  the  most 
part,  to  make  many  vTigers  on  any  given  race ;  and  to  wager  large 
sums  against  two  or  tluee  horses  would  involve  a  great  risk  for  a 
small  profit  This,  then,  they  do  not  care  to  do  ;  preferring  to  back 
some  particular  horse,  or  perhaps  two  or  three,  by  which  they  risk  a 
comparatively  small  sum,  and  may  win  a  large  one.  As  Mr.  Plyant 
truly  remarks  in  Hawley  Smart's  **  Bound  to  Win,"  "  The  public  is 
dramatic  in  its  fancies ;  the  public  has  always  a  dream  of  winning  a 
thousand  to  ten  if  it  can  raise  the  tenner.  The  public,  Mr.  Laceby, 
knows  nothing  about  racing,  but  as  a  rule  is  wonderfully  up  in  the 
story  of  Theodore's  winning  the  Leger,  after  a  hundred  pounds  to  a 
walking  stick  had  been  kid  against  him.  The  public  is  always  put- 
ting down  its  walking-stick  and  taking  to  cnitches  in  consequence.  -  .  - 
What  the  public  will  back  at  the  lists  the  last  few  days  before  the 
Derby  would  astonish  you  ;  they  Ve  dreams,  and  tips,  and  fanciest 
about  the  fifty  to  one  lot  you  couldn't  imag^iiO*    \^  \V  N.^  ^^^  ^^w- 
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dered  at  that  the  public  finds  its  tastes  in  this  respect  humouml  bf 
the  bookmakers,  when  we  remember  that  it  is  from  just  such  wagm 
as  the  public  like  to  make  that  the  bookmaker  can  most  readily  oWa 
the  largest  slice  of  profit? 

But  we  must  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  all  tbe 
foolish  folk  who  back  horses  at  long  odds  necessarily  lose.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  them  win  money — unfortunately  for  others,  and 
often  for  Ihemselves.  It  would  be  a  very  foolish  thing  to  pay  £\ 
for  one  of  ten  tickets  in  a  lottery  where  the  single  prize  was 
only  worth  ^^9.  Yet  some  one  of  the  foolish  fellows  who  did 
this  must  win  the  prize,  gaining  £fi  by  the  venture.  If  masij 
others  were  encouraged  to  repeat  such  a  venture,  or  if  he  ir 
peated  it  himself  (inferring  from  his  success  that  he  was  bom  undai 
lucky  star),  they  and  he  would  have  reason  to  repent  He  might  in- 
deed, be  lucky  yet  again  ;  and  perhaps  more  than  once.  But  the 
more  he  won  in  that  way,  the  more  he  would  trust  in  his  goodhdt| 
and  in  the  long  run  he  would  be  sure  to  lose,  if  all  his  ventures  were 
of  the  same  foolish  kind  as  the  first 

We  see,  however,  that  the  foolish  bettor  in  any  given  case  is  hf 
no  means  certain  to  lose.  Nor  is  the  crafty  bettor  who  takes  ad^in* 
tage  of  him  at  all  sure  to  win.  A  man  might  steal  j^i  or  ;£s 
from  the  pool,  after  making  up  £,^  out  of  the  j^io,  in  the  easel 
have  imagined,  and  yet  lose,  because  his  opponent  might  be 
fortunate  enough  to  draw  the  single  marked  ticket,  and  so  win  tk 
£^1  or  J[^%  left  in  the  pool. 

In  reality,  however,  though  quite  possibly  some  among  the  foolish 
bettors  not  only  win  money  but  even  keep  what  they  win,  rcfraWnj 
from  trying  their  luck  afresh,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
fraudulent  bettor  exposes  himself  to  the  risk  of  loss  in  the  long  niB- 
He  plays  a  safe  game.  Every  one  of  his  bets  is  a  partial  swindle; 
yet  in  each  he  runs  the  risk  of  loss.  His  entire  series  of  bets  is  » 
complete  swindle,  in  which  he  runs  no  risk  whatever  of  loss,  but 
ensures  a  certain  gain.     Let  us  see  how  this  is  to  be  done. 

Suppose  there  are  two  horses  in  a  race,  A  and  B,  and  that  the 
betting  is  3  to  i  against  B.  In  other  words,  the  chance  of  A  winnini 
is  as  the  chance  of  drawing  a  marked  ticket  out  of  a  bag  containing 
four  tickets  of  which  three  are  marked,  while  B*s  chance  of  i^-inning 
is  as  tliat  of  drawing  the  single  unmarked  ticket  In  this  case,  as  the 
odds  are  in  fevour  of  one  horse,  our  bookmaker  will  have  to  do  * 
little  backing,  which,  preferably,  he  would  avoid.  In  fact,  a  ra« 
such  as  this,  that  is,  a  match  between  two  horses,  is  not  altogether  to 
tJie  bookmakers  taste  \  and  ^'hat  V\c  ^ouVd  vtobably  do  in  thiscti^ 
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would  be  to  obtain  special  information  in  some  underhand  way 
about  the  horses,  and  bet  accordingly.  Supposing,  however,  that  he 
cannot  do  this,  poor  fellow,  let  us  see  how  he  is  to  proceed  to  insure 
profit  The  first  thing  is  to  decide  on  seme  amount  which  shall  be 
staked  over  each  horse ;  and  the  theoretically  exact  way — the 
mathematical  manner^ of  swindling  would  be  as  follows  r^Suppose 
that  with  some  person  a  wager  were  made  at  the  just  odds  in  favour 
of  A,  in  such  sort  that  the  stakes  on  both  sides  amounted,  let  us  say, 
to  ^1,200  ;  the  fair  wager  would  be  ;^9oo  to  ;^3oo  that  A  will  win ; 
our  swindler,  however,  having  found  some  greenhorn,  X,  w*honi  he 
can  persuade  to  take  smaller  odds,  takes  his  book  and  writes  down 
quickly  ^£^800  to  ;^3oo  in  favour  of  A.  He  now  finds  some  other 
greenhorn,  Y,  who  is  very  anxious  to  back  A,  and  having  duly 
bewailed  his  misfortune  in  having  no  choice  but  to  lay  against  a 
horse  who  is — so  he  says — almost  certain  to  win,  he  asks  and  obtains 
the  odds  of  ^£"900  to  £^  200  in  favour  of  A  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  wagers 
^200  to  j£^9oo  against  A.     Let  us  see  how  his  book  stands.     He 

khas  wagered — 
^800  to  ;^30o  with  X,  that  A  wins; 
jf'aoo  to  ^900  with  Y,  that  B  w^ins. 
If  A  wins,  he  receives  ;j{r3 00  from  X,  and  pays  ^^200  to  Y,  pocketing 
a  balance  of  ^100.     If  B  wins,  he  pays  ^~8oo  to  X,  and  receives 
j^9oo  from  Y,  pocketing  equally  ^100, 

Take  now  a  case  in  which  there  are  five  horses,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 
E ;  and  let  the  just  odds  about  these  five  horses  be — 

2  to  I  against  A, 

3  to  I  against  B, 
5  to  r  against  C, 
5  to  I  against  D, 

1 1  to  I  against  E, 
(the  odds  against  E  are  determined  from  the  odds  against  the  other 
four,  in  the  manner  explained  in  my  article  above  referred  to  on  the 
"  State  of  the  Odds  *' ;  it  will  readily  be  found  that  A's  chance,  B's 
chance,  and  the  chance  of  either  C  or  D,  are  the  same  as  that  of 
drawing  one  of  4  balls*  one  of  3  balls,  and  one  of  2  balls  out  of  a 

kbag  containing  12  in  all;  and  adding  4,  3,  2^  and  2,  w^e  get  11; 
whence  the  chance  of  E  is  equal  to  that  of  drawing  one  ball  out  of  a 
bag  of  twelve,  or  the  odds  are  11  to  i  against  E.) 

Now  assign  for  the  sum  which  at  these  odds  should  be  w^agered 
over  each  horse,  that  is,  the  total  stakes  in  each  case,  ^^  12,000, 
Then  our  bookmaker,  lajHng  the  odds  against  all  five  horses,  ought  to 
lay  j^8,ooo  to  ^^4,000  against  A,  ^9,000  to  ^3,000  against  B, 
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j^  1 0,000  to  pf  2,000  against  each  of  the  t^vo  C  and  D,  andUaly 
^11,000  to  j^r,ooo  against  E.  Each  wager  would  be  perfedy  iiii» 
and  owing  to  the  special  manner  in  which  the  sums  are  ananged(6e 
sum  of  the  stakes  on  each  horse  being  the  same),  not  only  is  eadi 
wager  fair,  but  whichever  horse  might  T^in,  the  bookmaker  toiMk 
neither  a  penny  the  better  nor  a  penny  the  worse  for  his  wagering^ 
result  which  would  by  no  means  suit  his  book  (observe  how  bettnt 
phraseology  has  become  a  part  of  our  language,  just  as  betra| 
rascality  threatens  to  affect  the  character  of  our  nation).  All  ihit 
the  bookmaker  then  has  to  do,  is  to  find  a  number  of  foolish  folk 
and  to  wager  with  them  (collectively  or  severally,  it  mattes  01 
which)  something  considerably  short  of  the  sums  just  named  agitost 
each  horse.     Say  that  he  wagers — 

;^7,ooo  to  j£'4,ooo  against  A, 

£l^S^^  to  ;^3,ooo  against  B, 

j^S,ooo  to  ;,^  2,000  against  C, 

^£"8,000  to  ^2,000  against  D, 
and 

^8,000  to  jQ  1,000  against  R 
If  A  wins,  he  pays  ;^ 7,000,  and  gets  ^3,000,  ;^2,ooo,  £2,oo^vA 
j;^  1,000,  or  ^8,000  in  all ;  pocketing  ^1,000.  If  B  wins,  hepp 
;^7,5oo,  and  gets  ^4.000,  ^2,000,  ^^2,000,  and  j^  1,000,  or  ^9^ 
in  all ;  pocketing  ^1,500,  If  either  C  or  D  wins,  he  pays  £%^^ 
and  gets  ^4,000,  ^^3,000,;;^  2,000,  and  j^"  1,000,  or  ^10,000  in  all; 
pocketing  ^2,000,  And,  laistly^  if  E  wins,  he  pays  ^£"8,000,  and  gctJ 
;^4,ooo,  ;^3,ooo,  ;£"2,ooo,  and  ;^2,ooo,  or  ^1  r,ooo  in  all ;  podtet- 
Jng  ;^3,ooo. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  bookmaker  can  get  more  when  a 
favourite  than  when  a  favonrite  wins.  He  finds  it  easyenougbW 
^^y  jQ^poo  to  ;^  1,000  instead  of  ^^i  1,000  to  ^^'tjooo,  but  not  so 
easy  to  reduce  the  proper  wager  of  j^8,ooo  to  j^4,ooo  (whether 
made  up  of  many  separate  wagers  or  few*)  against  tlie  favourite,  tj^ 
anything  like  the  same  amount.  In  other  words,  he  could  notw< 
offer  5  to  4  instead  of  2  to  i  about  the  favourite,  whereas  he  finds 
easy  to  get  the  offer  of  8  to  i  instead  of  11  to  i,  about  the  ouisidi 
E,  accepted  to  the  required  amount. 

We  can  understand,  then,  why  the  success  of  a  favourite  ii  calbl 
in  the  papers  a  blow  for  the  bookmakers.     It  is  not  tliat  they  bse 
but  that  they  do  not  gain  so   much   as  when  an  outsider 
Besides,  in  tlie  latter  case,  some  remarkably  lucky  hits  must 
been  made  by  the  backers  of  horses,  and  this  encourages  the 
spirit     If  a  favourite  wins,  backers  of  tKe  favourite  win,  but  not  very 
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jely  compared  with  what  they  risked :  whereas  when  an  outsider 
wins,  those  who  have  backed  him  gain  a  goodly  sum.  Their  good 
luck  is  spread  abroad,  and  the  news  of  it  induces  many  more  to 
try  their  luck. 

The  bookmaker's  path  to  success,  then,  so  far  as  it  depends  on 
the  true  chances  of  the  various  horses  engaged  in  a  race,  is  at  once 
simple  and  sure.  He  has  only  to  arrange  matters  so  tliat  the  total 
stakes  on  each  horse  (that  is,  the  sum  of  the  money  he  and  his 
opponents  stake  on  each  horse)  would  be  alike  if  the  just  odds  were 
followed;  but  from  each  wager  of  his  he  must  deduct  from  the 
correct  sum  as  much  as  he  can  persuade  his  opponent  to  allow.  If 
he  does  this,  he  is  sure  to  vnn.  It  does  not  matter  whether  he  gives 
or  takes  the  odds,  so  long  as  he  brings  up  the  total  stakes  about  each 
horse  to  the  correct  amount,  when  to  his  own  stake  has  been  added 
what  he  has  deducted  for  profit.  The  only  disadvantage  of  taking 
the  odds  is,  that  he  can  get  less  out  of  it,  as  already  shown.  So  the 
bookmaker  lays  the  odds,  and,  as  a  rule,  finds  very  litde  trouble  in 
doing  so  to  any  amount  be  may  require. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  system  has  great  advantages  over  the  plan 
formerly  adopted  at  public  gaming-houses,  and  probably  adopted  still, 
though  less  publicly.  At  the  gaming-house  the  bankers  did  run  some 
little  risk.  They  were  bound  to  wm  in  the  long  run  ;  but  they  might 
lose  for  a  night  or  two,  or  might  even  have  a  tolerably  long  run  of  bad 
luck.  But  a  judicious  bookmaker  can  make  sure  of  winning  money 
on  every  great  race.  Of  course,  if  the  bookmakers  like  a  little  excite- 
ment— and  they  are  men,  after  all,  though  they  do  make  their 
own  providence — they  can  venture  a  little  more  than  the  nothing 
they  usually  venture.  For  instance,  instead  of  laying  the  odds 
against  all  the  horses,  they  can  lay  against  all  but  one,  and  back  that 
one  heavily.  Then,  if  that  horse  wins,  they  "  skin  tlae  lamb/'  in  the 
pleasing  langtiage  of  their  tribe.  But  the  true  path  to  success  is  that 
which  I  have  indicated  above,  and  they  know  it,  (or  I  would  assuredly 
not  have  indicated  it) 

Still,  in  every  depth  there  is  a  deeper  still  In  the  cases  hitherto 
considered  I  have  supposed  that  the  chances  of  a  horse  really  are 
what  the  public  odds  indicate.  If  they  are  not,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  only  the  owner  of  the  horse  and  a  few  friends,  besides  the 
trainer,  jockey,  and  one  or  two  other  employes^  would  know  of  this. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bookmakers  generally  <ind  out  tolerably 
soon  if  anything  is  wrong  with  a  horse,  or  if  he  has  had  a  very  good 
trial  and  has  a  better  chance  of  winning  than  had  before  been  sup- 
posed.    Before  very  long  this  knowledge  produces  its  effect  in 
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bringing  the  horse  to  its  true  price,  or  near  it  In  thefonn«ase 
the  horse  is  ytry  diligently  **  pencilled "  by  the  bookmakers,  and 
recedes  step  by  step  in  the  betting,  till  he  is  either  at  long  odds  or  ii 
no  longer  backed  at  any  price.  In  the  latter,  the  horse  is  as  ft 
gently  backed,  till  he  has  reached  short  odds,  taking  his  place  among 
the  favourites,  or  perhaps  as  first  favourite. 

But  in  either  process — that  of  driving  a  horse  to  long  odds,  of 
that  of  installing  him  in  a  position  among  the  favourite  according 
to  the  circomstances^ — a  great  deal  of  money  is  made  and  lost— made 
by  those  who  know  what  has  really  happened,  lost  by  those  who  do 
not.  We  may  be  tolerably  sure  it  is  not  "  the  piibltc  "  whidi  gaini 
It  is  to  **the  professional  *'  naturally  that  the  information  comes fiii, 
and  he  makes  a  handsome  profit  out  of  it,  before  the  change  intbc 
betting  shows  the  public  what  has  happened. 

Now  here,  unfortunately,  we  touch  on  a  part  of  our  subject  which 
affects  men  who  are  not,  in  a  proper  sense  of  the  word,  "  book- 
makers,*' It  is  a  singular  circumstance — or  rather  it  is  not  at  all 
singular,  but  accords  with  multiplied  experiences,  showing  ho* Hw 
moml  nature  becomes  seared  by  gambling  transactions— that  men 
who  are  regarded  by  the  world,  and  regard  themselves*  as  gentlemen, 
seem  to  recognise  nothing  dishonourable  in  laying  wagers  which  thev 
knmv  not  to  accord  with  the  real  chances  of  a  horse.  A  m2\\  •: 
would  scorn  to  note  the  accidental  marks  on  the  backs  of  playing 
cards,  and  still  more  to  make  such  marks,  will  yet  avail  himself  of 
knowledge  just  as  unfair  in  horse-racing  as  a  knowledge  of  the  bstdts 
of  certain  cards  would  be  in  whist  or  <^cartd 

In  one  of  the  daily  papers  I  cited  as  an  illustration  the  use  whid 
Hawley  Smart,  in  one  of  his  novels  ("  Bound  to  Win '},  make  of 
this  characteristic  of  sporting  men.  It  has  been  objected,  somcithat 
inconsistently,  that  in  the  first  place  the  novelist's  picture  is  inaccu- 
rate, and  in  the  second  the  use  which  the  hero  of  that  story  makes  of 
knowledge  about  his  own  horses  was  perfectly  legitimate.  As  to  the 
first  point,  1  may  remark  diat  I  do  not  need  to  read  Hawley  Smart** 
novels,  or  any  novels,  to  be  well  assured  that  the  picture  is  perfectly 
accurate,  and  that  sporting  men  do  make  use  of  special  knowledge 
about  a  horse's  chances  to  make  profitable  w^agers.  As  to  the  secoi 
point,  I  note  that  it  well  illustrates  my  own  position,  that  gam! 
has  the  effect  of  darkening  men's  sense  of  right  and  wroi 
Many  sporting  men  regard  as  legitimate  w^hat  should  be  regarded  as 
manifestly  unfair. 

Not  to  go  over  ground  already  trodden,  I  turn  to 
Hawley  Smart's  lively  tales,  the  hero  of  which  is  a  much  more 
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tive  man  than  Harold  Luxraore  in  "  Bound  to  Win  '*— Grenville  Rose 
in  **  A  Race  for  a  Wife."  He  is  not,  for  a  wonder,  a  sporting  hero  ; 
in  everything  but  the  racing  arrangements,  which  he  allows  to  be 
made  in  his  name,  he  beliaves  much  as  a  gentleman  should^  and 
manifestly  he  is  intended  to  represent  an  English  gentleman.  He 
comes  across  information  which  shows  that,  by  the  action  of  an 
old  form  of  tenure  called  "  right  of  heriot,"  a  certain  horse  which 
is  the  leading  favourite  for  the  Two  Thousand  can  be  claimed  and 
so  prevented  from  running.  Of  the  direct  use  of  this  information,  to 
free  the  heroine  from  a  rascally  sporting  lawyer,  nothing  need  be  said 
but  "  serve  the  fellow  right."  Another  use  is,  however,  made  of  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained,  and  it  is  from  this  use  that  the  novel 
derives  its  name.  To  a  racing  friend  of  hisj  like  himself,  and  the 
villain  of  the  stor)',  a  lawyer,  the  hero  communicates  the  secret.  To 
him  the  racing  friend  addresses  this  impressive  response  :  **  Look 
here,  old  fellow.  Racing  is  business  with  me  ;  if  youVe  not  in  for  a 
regular  mare's  nest,  there's  heaps  of  money  to  be  made  out  of 
this  ....  don't  whisper  it  to  your  carpet-bag  till  you\'e  seen  me 
again.  I  say  this  honestly,  with  a  view  to  doing  my  best  for  you.'* 
W'hat  this  best  is  presently  appears.  I  need  not  follow  the  workings 
of  the  plot,  nor  tell  the  end  of  the  story.  All  that  answers  my  pre- 
sent purpose  is  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  "book'*  which  the 
gentlemanly  Dallison,  Silky  Dallison  as  his  friends  call  him,  succeeds 
in  making  for  himself  and  his  equally  gentlemanly  friend  on  the 
strength  of  the  "  tip  *'  given  by  the  latter.  "  We  now  stand  to  win 
between  us  ;£io,i7o  if  Coriander  wins  the  Two  Thousand,  and  just 
quits  if  he  loses;  not  a  bad  book,  Grenville!**  To  which  Gren- 
ville,  nothing  loth,  responds,  "  By  Jove  !  no."  Yet  every  wager  by 
which  this  result  had  been  obtained,  if  rightly  considered,  was  as 
certainly  a  fraud  as  a  wager  laid  upon  a  throw  with  cogged  dice.  For 
what  makes  wagers  on  such  throws  unfair,  except  the  knowledge  that 
with  such  dice  a  certain  result  is  more  likely  than  any  other  ?  and 
what  essential  difference  is  there  between  such  knowledge  about  dice 
and  special  knowledge  about  a  horse's  chance  in  a  race?  The 
doctrine  may  not  be  pleasant  to  s[>orting  gentlemen  who  have  not 
considered  the  matter,  but  once  duly  considered  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  as  to  its  truth  :  a  wager  made  with  an  opponent  who  does  not 
posse.ss  c(iLially  accurate  Information  about  the  chances  involved,  is 
not  a  fair  wager  but  a  fraud.  It  is  a  fraud  the  same  in  kind  as  that 
committed  by  a  man  who  wagers  after  the  race,  knowing  what  the 
event  of  ihe  race  has  been  ;  and  it  only  differs  from  such  a  fraud  in 
degree  in  ihe  same  sense  that  robbing  a  till  difl'ers  from  robbing  a 
bank. 
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It  may  be  argued  ihat  by  the  same  rfeasoning  good  whist  pHayei   1 
defraud  inferior  players  who  play  with  them  for  equal  stakes.  But 
the  cases  are  altogether  different.   Good  whist  players  do  not  conoal 
their  strength.     Their  skill  is  known  ;  and  if  inferior  players  choose 
to  play  on  equal  terras,  trusting  in  good  luck  to  befriend  them,  they 
do  it  at  their  own  risk.     If  a  parallel  is  to  be  sought  from  the  whist- 
table,  it  w^ould  be  rather  derived  from  the  case  of  two  pkyers  who 
had  privately  arranged  a  system  of  signalling ;  for  in  such  a  case 
there  is  knowledge  on  one  side  which  is  not  only  wanting  on  tie 
other  side  J  but  of  the  possession  of  which  the  other  side  have  m 
suspicion.     No   one  would  hesitate   to  call  that   swindling.    Now 
tike  the  case  of  one  who  knows  that,  as  the  result  of  a  certain  trial,! 
horse  which  is  the  favourite  in  a  great  race  will  take  part  in  it,  indeed^ 
but  will  only  do  so  to  make  running  for  a  better  horse.    Until  the 
time  when  the  owner  of  the  horses  declares  to  win  with  the  latter, 
such  knowledge  enables  its  possessor  to  accept  safely  all  wagers  in 
favour  of  the  horse  ;  and  he  knows  perfectly  w^ell,  of  course,  that  oot 
one  such  wager  is  offered  him  except  by  persons  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  the  case.     Even  if  such  offers  are  made  by  bookmak< 
whose  profession  is  swindling,  and  though  we  may  not  have  a  partide 
of  sympathy  with  such  men  when  they  lose  in  this  way,  the  accept- 
ance of  such  wagers  is  in  no  sense  justified.     Two  WTongs  do  not  in 
this  case,  more  than  in  any  other,  make  a  right. 

I  have  said  that  in  every  depth  there  is  a  deeper  sttlL  In  the 
subject  I  am  dealing  with  there  is  a  deepest  depth  of  all  I  will  not, 
however,  sully  these  pages  with  the  consideration  of  the  foulest  of 
the  rascalities  to  which  horse-racing  has  led.  Simply  to  show  those 
who  bet  on  horse  races  how  many  risks  of  loss  they  expose  them- 
selves to,  I  mention  that  some  owners  of  horses  have  been  known 
to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  their  ovm  horse,  on  which  the  foolish 
betting  public  had  wagered  large  sums,  portions  of  which  find  their 
way  into  the  pockets  of  the  dishonest  owners  aforementioned.  I  may 
add  that,  according  to  an  old  proverb,  there  are  more  ways  of  killing 
a  cat  than  by  choking  it  with  cream.  A  horse  may  be  most  effectual 
prevented  from  winning  without  any  such  vulgar  devices  as  pulling, 
roping,  and  so  forth.  So  also  a  horse,  whose  owner  is  honesty  nuj 
be  "  got  at "  after  other  fashions  than  have  been  noted  yet  either  in 
the  police  courts  or  in  sporting  novels. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  from  these  nnsavoury  details,  and  consider 
briefly  the  objections  which  exist  against  gambling,  even  in  the  cue 
of  cash  transactions  so  conducted  that  no  unfair  advantage  is  tlkkes 
on  either  side. 

The  object  "^^    *'  -^mbliu^  \x^tisa.c\!vQ>u^  \&  \a  ^^tol  ^w^brk^.^ 
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trouble  of  earning*  I  apprehend  that  nearly  every  one  who  wagers 
money  on  a  horse  race  has»  for  some  reason  or  other,  faith  in  his  own 
good  fortune.  It  is  a  somewhat  delicate  question  to  determine  how 
far  such  faith  makes  gambling  unfair.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
must  admit  that  a  really  lucky  man  could  not  fairly  gamble  against 
others  not  so  lucky,  yet,  as  it  is  absolutely  certain  in  the  scientific 
sense  that  no  such  thing  as  luck  which  may  be  depended  upon  exists, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how^  far  faith  in  a  non-existent  quality  can  be 
held  to  make  that  fraudulent  which  would  certainly  be  fraudulent  did 
the  quality  exist.  Possibly  if  a  man,  A,  before  la>ing  a  wager  with 
another,  B,  were  to  say,  **  I  have  won  nearly  ever)'  bet  I  have  made," 
B  might  decline  to  encounter  A  in  any  wager.  In  the  case  of  a  man 
who  had  been  so  lucky  as  A,  it  is  quite  probable  that,  supposing  a 
wager  made  w4th  B  and  w^on  by  A,  B  would  think  he  had  been 
wronged  if  A  aftenvards  told  him  of  former  successes.  B  might  say, 
"  You  should  have  told  me  that  before  I  wagered  with  you  ;  it  is 
not  fair  to  offer  wagers  where  you  know  you  have  a  better  chance  of 
winning  than  your  opponents."      And  though  B  would,   strictly 

i speaking,  be  altogether  v\Tong,  he  would  be  reasoning  correctly  from 
his  incorrect  assumption,  and  A  would  be  unable  to  contradict  him. 
If  we  were  to  assume  that  every  man  who  wagered  because  he 
had  faith  in  his  own  good  luck,  was  gutlt)^  of  a  moral  though  not  of  a 
logical  or  legal  wrong,  we  should  have  to  regard  ninety- nine  gamblers 
out  of  a  hundred  as  wrong-doers.  Let  it  suffice  to  point  out  that, 
whether  believing  in  his  luck  or  not,  the  gambler  is  blameworthy, 
since  his  desire  is  to  obtiin  the  property  of  another  without  giving  an 
^■equivalent.  The  interchange  of  property  is  of  advantage  to  society  ; 
^■because,  if  the  interchange  is  a  fair  one,  both  parties  to  the  trans- 
^Haction  are  gainers.  Each  exchanges  something  which  is  of  less  use 
^Hto  him  for  something  which  is  of  more  use.  This  is  equally  the  case 
^■whether  there  is  a  direct  exchange  of  objects  of  value,  or  one  of  the 
^H^arties  to  the  exchange  gives  the  other  the  benefit  of  his  labour  or  of 
^Biis  skill  acquired  by  labour.  But  in  gambling,  as  where  one  man 
^Hrobs  another,  the  case  is  otherwise.  One  person  has  lost  what  he 
^Bcan  perhaps  ill  spare,  while  the  other  has  obtained  what  he  has, 
^■strictly  speaking,  no  right  to,  and  what  is  almost  certainly  of  less 
[  value  to  him  than  to  the  person  who  has  lost  it  Or,  as  Herbert 
^^Spenccr  concisely  presents  the  case  : — "  Benefit  received  docs  tiot 
^Knnply  eftbrt  put  forth,  and  the  happiness  of  the  winner  involves  the 
^Binisery  of  the  loser  r  this  kind  of  action  is  therefore  essentially  anti- 
^Btocial ;  it  sears  the  sympathies,  cultivates  a  hard  egoism,  and  so 
^Bt^roduces  a  general  deterioration  of  character  and  conduct'* 

^B  RICHARD  A*    PHQCnO^ 
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BORDERING  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  a 
small  strip  of  fertile  land,  extending  eastward  as  fir  as  the 
Bashee  River,  which,  little  more  than  a  year  agOi  was  peopled  by  a 
growing  and  prosperous  tribe  of  Kaffirs*  The  Galekas  whom  it 
supported  were  the  leading  tribe  of  the  Araakosa  Kaffirs,  who  had 
dwelt  there  since  the  year  1865.  This  tribe  had  formerly  occupied 
a  much  more  extensive  territory  in  what  is  now  a  portion  of  the 
British  dominion,  but  it  had  been  from  time  to  time  driven  back  to 
make  room  for  the  white  invaders.  Under  its  paramount  chieC 
Kreli,  it  had  taken  part  in  the  wars  with  the  English  in  1846,  1851- 
1853,  and  1857,  Allied  to  the  Galekas  was  another  Kaffir  tribe — 
the  Gaikas— which  previous  to  the  hostilities  in  1846  dwelt  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Keiskamma  River,  in  that  year  a  war  broke  oul| 
which  resulted  in  the  English  Government  assuming  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country  west  of  die  Kei.  Smarting  under  their  loss  of  territory, 
the  Gaikas  could  not  be  expected  to  look  upon  the  intniders  with 
favour,  and  it  was  not  long  before  disputes  arose  between  them.  Ti> 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  a  "  prophet "  arose  and  counselled  the  Kaffirs 
to  slaughter  their  dun-coloured  cattle,  predicting  a  war  which  would 
end  in  the  destruction  of  the  white  foreigners,  and  the  enrichment  of 
all  who  possessed  faith  enough  to  put  their  cattle  to  death.  Soon 
afterwards,  in  December  1850^  actual  hostilities  w^ere  commenced 
Sandilli,  the  chief  of  the  Gaikas,  attacking  the  English,  The 
terminated  in  1853,  and  its  prime  movers,  the  Gaikas,  having' 
worsted  in  the  contest,  were  compelled  to  remove  from  the  Amaic 
districts,  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been  the  occupants,  to  a  flatter 
and  more  treeless  country  farther  eastward.  The  region  th 
was  afterwards  in  large  measure  settled  with  Fingocs^  in  t 
the  services  which  they  had  rendered  to  the  British  during  the  stnjggtc. 
In  the  year  1857  a  w^ar  broke  out  between  tlie  Cape  Govcmmcfil 
and  Kreli,  who  was  supported  by  other  tribes.  Prcvioas  to  thh 
outbreak  the  Kaffirs  were  a  second  time  infatuated  by  the  j 
pf  a  seer,  who  promised  them  that,  if  they  destroyed  all  t^ 
nd  corn,  their  ancestors  and  millions  of  cattle  should  be  r^ 
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T2c,  while  the  white  men  and  the  Fingoes  would  be  driven  into  the 
sea*  The  sacrifice  performed,  a  frightful  famine  resulted,  which  was 
alleviated  by  the  charity  of  the  colonists  and  the  exertions  of  the 
Government  As  a  punishment  for  the  evil  thus  accomplished,  Kreli 
was  expelled  from  the  coimtr)%  whereupon  he  sought  refuge  in  Moni's 
territory  beyond  the  Bashee.  large  tracts  of  country  being  thus 
depopulated,  they  were  filled  by  the  Fingoes  and  other  tribes  under 
British  domination.  These  Fingoes  had  formeriybeen  subject  to  the 
Galekas,  by  whom  they  were  hardly  treated  and  reduced  to  a  servile 
position^  but,  having  taken  the  side  of  the  British  in  the  war  of  1835, 
they  were  admitted  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  into 
the  colony.  About  15,000  availed  themselves  of  the  offer,  and  were 
located  in  Victoria  and  to  the  west  of  that  province.  The  Fingoes 
have  made  great  progress  in  civilization  whilst  under  British  pro- 
tection, and  have  acquired  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle. 
They  have,  mainly  by  contributions  raised  by  themselves,  opened  up 
roads,  established  schools,  and  built  an  industrial  mission  serainar>\ 
Adjoining  Fingoland  on  the  east  is  imother  district  known  as  the 
Idutywa  Reserv^e,  occupied  by  a  mixed  body  of  Kaffirs,  Fingoes,  and 
Tembus,  who  are  there  protected  by  the  presence  and  control  of  a 
British  magistrate. 

Meanwhile  the  narrow  tract  between  Fingoland  and  the  sea,  and 
extending  from  the  Kei  to  the  Bashee  River,  was  restored  to  Kreli 
and  his  people.  In  this  district  of  about  1,000  square  miles  they 
have,  like  their  late  slaves  to  the  north,  multiplied  and  prospered, 
and  last  year  they  were  estimated  to  number  nearly  60,000,  with  a 
fighting  population  of  from  8,000  to  10,000.  Kreli  and  his  tribe 
were  exceptionally  averse  to  Christianity,  though  they  treated  the 
missionaries  with  respect,  and  persistently  continued  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  old  barbarian  customs.  The  great  increase  in  their 
numbers  made  them  feel  cramped  in  their  limited  territory,  and  look 
with  longing  eyes  on  the  land  to  the  north  from  which  they  had  been 
ousted.  Their  jealousy  of  the  Fingoes  was  also  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  "  dogs  '*  (Fingo  is  Kaffir  for  dog),  who  had  been  in  sub- 
jection to  them,  were  now  even  more  prosperous  than  themselves. 
After  many  years  of  smothered  animosity,  an  explosion  was  at  last 
precipitated  by  an  accidental  squabble,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of 
the  patriarchal  chief,  which  for  a  long  period  is  said  to  have  been 
exercised  in  the  cause  of  peace.  At  a  Fingo  marriage  feast  near 
Butterwonh,  in  August  1877,  a  quarrel  with  someGalekas  resulted  in 
a  fight  in  which  a  (Jaleka  was  killed  and  several  more  were  wounded 
by  the  Fingoes.  This  gave  rise  to  recriminations  on  the  part  of  tlie 
vou  ccxuu.  NO,  1774.  1  I 
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Galekas  ;  the  war  ay  was  sounded,  and  in  a  raid  into  the  Fingo  Ity^ 
tion  several  head  of  cattle  and  a  quantity  of  grain  were  captuie(i 
blood  was  shed  on  both  sides.     Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Goveraor  and 
Commissioner  of  Cape  Colony,  was  on  his  way  to  \mi  the  Tran    , 
which  had  recently  been  formally  annexed  by  Great  Britain,  when 
this  disturbance  occurred*     He  immediately  mstructed  Mr.  V" 
and  Colonel  Eustace,  the  Residents  with  the  respective  tnL 
inquire  into  the  afiair.    The  Goveraor  himself  also  proceeded  a. 
the  Kei  to  Butterworth,  near  the  boundary  between  Fingolaod  aod 
Galekaland,  in  order  to  give  Kreli  an  opportunity  of  stating  his  osc 
as  well  as  the  Fingoes  theirs.     The  old  chief — now  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age — declined  to  meet  Sir  Bartle»  in  spite  of  the  cto 
of  the   missionaries    to    persuade  him-     An  endeavour  was  made 
by  the  British  Resident,  with   Kreli  and   the  Af  agistrate  of  6c 
Fingoes,  to  stop  further  hostilities  and  to  arrange  an  amicable  1 
ment  of  the  quarrel.  The  Fingoes,  on  the  one  hand,  were  con 
not  to  provoke  the  Kaffirs  in  any  way,  and  were  assured 
Government  would  see  that  justice  was  done  and  compensatioB  w^i 
made  for  their  lost  cattle ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ka&s  were 
told  that  they  must  not  molest  the  Fingoes,  for  they  were 
subjects,  and  hostilities  towards  them  would  be  regarded  as  hostiliiits ' 
towards  the  British  Government     At  the  same  time,  howeveri  ibcy 
were  distinctly  told  that  the  fullest  investigation  would  be  made,  ^ 
that  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  Fingoes  were  in  the  wrong,  to 
reparation  would  be  made,  and  the  Fingoes  punished.     In  reply  w 
Colonel  Eustace's  remonstrances,  Kreli  confessed  his  inability  to  con-  , 
trol  the  impetuosity  of  his  younger  subjects.     He  and  his  councilloB  J 
seem  to  have  urged  on  them  the  uselessness  of  attempting  to  fight  J 
the  white  man,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them  from  hostilitici.' 
On  September  20  Sir  Bartle  Frere  returned  to  King  ^Villiam^s  Town, 
but  before  doing  so  be  wrote  a  letter  to  Kreli  calling  upon  hiffi  tJ 
assist  in  putting  down  ihe  disturbance,  and  iinimating  that  in^ 
event  of  his  refusal  the  Government  would  take  tlie  power  out  of  his 
hands,  and  itself  secure  the  punishment  and  control  of  his  pcoplc- 
In  reply,  Kreli  simply  desired  Colonel  Eustace  to  thank  theGovcmcr 
for  his  letter,  but  took  no  steps  to  obey  his  mandate. 

The  day  after  Sir  Bartle  left  the  Transkei  a  flagrant  case  of  hos- 
tility occurred,  which  was  at  once  reported  to  Kreli;  but  his  reply 
was  so  unsatisfactory  that  Colonel  Eustace,  together  with  a  number 
of  traders,  at  once  quitted  the  country.  Kreli,  however,  had  no  (ksirt 
for  a  breach  with  the  British,  and  asked  that  the  Residents  shouM 
return  to  their  posts  as  a  pledge  of  peace.     His  quarrel  was  with  tbe 
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fingoes,  who  certainly  seem  to  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
oulbreak  ;  and  as  open  war  with  that  tribe  was  now  inevitable,  the 
missionaries  and  other  Englishmen  were  conducted  by  his  sons  to  a 
place  of  safety.     The  Government  espoused  the  cause  of  its  pro- 
t^es,  and  warlike  preparations  were  commenced.     Bodies  of  the 
Frontier  Armed   and  Mounted    Police  were  assembled  along  the 
border,  and   Mr.   Griihth,   the  Administrator  of   Basutolaod,   was 
placed  in  cliarge  of  the  main  body   of    the  force.      Arms  were 
gi\'€n  to  the    Fingoes,   who    in  the   interests   of   peace   had   not 
been  permitted  to  acquire  weapons  or  practise  warlike  arts.     On 
Sept  26  the   Galekas  crossed  the   border  in   a  large   body,   and 
njade  an  attack  upon   the  Fingo  army,   which  consisted  of  about 
1,500  men,   and   was    supported  by   about    100   of  the    Frontier 
Police.    The  latter  had  formed  a  camp  at  Gwandana,  where  the 
attack  took  place.     Severe  fighting  ensued,  in  which  the  police  took 
the  chief  part ;  on  ihe  disablement  of  their  mounted  gun  the  Fingoes 
fell  back,   but   the   police   held   their  groimd,  and  ultimately  the 
Galekas  beat  a  retreat,  with  a  loss  of  200  or  300  men.     The  next 
rooming  some  Fingo  spies  reported  that  there  were  about  lOjOoo 
Galekas  some  five  miles  off,  marching  to  the  attack.    To  encounter 
stich  odds  would  have  been  certain  defeat,  so  a  retreat  was  ordered 
^0  join  the  main  body  of  the  poHce  at  Ibeka.     At  the  Ibeka  (a  stream 
that  mns  by  Butterworth,  distant  only  about  ten  miles  from  Kreli's 
ifaal)  a  good  position  had  been  chosen  for  a  camp  on  the  ridge  of  a 
hill  sloping  gently  in  every  direction.     A  trader's  shop  and  its  offices 
fomied  the  only  buildings.     The  pohce   did   what   they   could   to 
strengthen  the  position  in  anticipation  of  an  attack,  raising  a  half- 
moon  bastion  of  sandbags  and  mounting  a  tleld-gun  at  one  comer. 
The  post  was   held  by  about   200   poHce  and  2,000  Fingoes.     A 
deterrained  assault  was  (September  29)  made  by  a  large  force  of  the 
Galekas — 7,000  or  S,ooo  strong — and  the  Fingoes  soon  began  to  give 
way  before  them.     I'hree  times  the  Kaffirs  pushed  fonvard  to  within 
forty  yards  of  the  earthworks,  but  each  time  were  they  driven  back. 
The  superior  anns  of  the  police  made  the  assailants  turn,  and  after 
an  action  of  about  four  hours  they  withdrew  from  the  field  at  dusk. 
Their  loss  is  said  to  have  been  considerable,  while  of  the  assaulted 
party  only  six  Fingoes  were  killed.     The  Kaffirs  exhibited  a  boldness 
of  attack  not  experienced  in  ijrevioiis  wars  with  the  British.     Instead 
of  sheltering  themselves,  as  in  former  years,  in  the  impervious  bush, 
and  playing  a  hide-and-seek  game  most  harassing  to  the  troops  em- 
ployed against  them,  they  came  out  into  the  open  ground,  advancing 
in  dense  columns,  and  sometimes  extending  in  skirmishing  order. 
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They  were  doubtless  emboldened  to  this  course  by  their  increased 
use  of  firearms.     Many  of  them  possessed  good  rifles,  and  were  fair 
marksmen,  though  in  this  respect  they  were  vastly  inferior  to  the  1 
colonists.      The  following  day  a  dense  fog  prevented  any  further  j 
immediate  attack. 

After  the  numbers  and  detennination  displayed  by  the  Galekas, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  strengthen  the  colonial  force  in  the  j 
TranskeL  All  the  available  detachments  of  the  Frontier  Police  1 
were  sent  to  the  fronts  their  places  being  taken  by  the  troops,  who  1 
were  moved  from  King  William's  Town  and  Cape  Town.  A  call  was 
also  made  for  volunteers,  and  at  once  met  with  a  hearty  response. 
Volunteers  from  King  William's  Town,  Queen's  Town,  Graham's 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Town,  &c.,  were  rapidly  concentrated 
in  and  around  Butterw^orth,  H.NLS.  Active  conveyed  a  portion  of 
the  SSth  Regiment  to  East  London,  and  General  Sir  Arthur  Cunyng- 
hame  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial 
forces.  A  force  of  3,000  friendly  Tembus,  under  Major  Elliot,  was 
marched  into  the  Idutywa  Reserve,  and  the  Fingoes  there  were  con- 
centrated under  Mn  Patton,  the  magistrate  in  Fingoland*  The 
Tembus,  Amatembu  or  Tarn  bookies — for  all  these  names  seem  lo  be 
variations  of  the  name  of  the  same  people — occupied  an  important 
position  along  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  colony  extending 
from  the  Gaika  location  lo  Basutoland,  and  from  the  Kei  and  Indwe 
to  the  Bashee.  There  was  a  deadly  feud  between  the  paramount 
chief,  GangeUzwe,  and  Kreli,  in  consequenoe  of  Gangelizwe's  ill- 
treatment  of  the  Galeka  chiefs  daughter,  to  whom  he  was  married, 
and  of  the  murder  under  his  order  of  Kreli's  niece.  The  whole 
tribe  was  subject  to  Great  Britain,  that  portion  of  it  which  occupied 
the  frontier  having  submitted  to  annexation  within  the  last  few  years, 
while  other  sections  have  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  centur)'  been 
settled  in  colonial  locations  adjoining  the  districts  of  Queenstown 
and  Wodehouse* 

Fears  were  aroused  lest  the  adjacent  tribes  might  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  general  rising  against  the  British,  but  fortunately  the 
majority  of  the  Kaffir  tribes  held  aloof  from  this  disturbance  of  the 
peace.  The  Gaikas,  who  since  the  last  war  had  become  subjected 
to  the  Colonial  Government,  were  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  un- 
easiness, from  their  naturally  having  strong  sympathies  w^th  their 
hereditary  paramount  chief,  Kreli.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  crossed 
the  boundary  under  cover  of  darkness  and  joined  him,  and  it  was 
feared  that  any  Galeka  victory  would  stir  up  the  blood  of  the  restless 
aj5d  reckless,  and  that  they  might  try  to  take  possession  of  their 


former  haunts  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Amatola  and 
Waterkloof.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  an  interview  with  Sandilli,  the 
Gaika  chief,  who  said  he  hated  the  sound  of  war,  and  only  wanted  to 
go  to  sleep*  The  Kaffirs  of  the  T'SIambie  tribe  were  likewise  sus- 
pected of  more  or  less  sympathy  with  the  Galekas,  and  there  was  for 
a  Httle  time  some  panic  and  excitement  among  tlie  neighbouring 
colonists  ;  but  the  chief,  Siwani»  gave  his  word  that  there  was  no 
danger,  for  he  would  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  Government.  Fur- 
ther, be  said,  it  would  be  most  foolish  for  the  Kaffirs  to  go  to  war 
against  the  English,  "Who  build  ships  on  the  sea,  bringing  on 
their  troops?  Who  build  the  railways?  Who  make  the  guns  and 
cannon  ?  Who  make  the  gunpowder  and  bullets  ?  Not  we,  but  the 
English.  What  can  a  people  with  assegais  do  against  the  English  ? 
Therefore,  1  say  it  would  be  foolish  for  the  Kaffirs  to  think  about  war 
with  the  Government."  Moni,  the  chief  of  the  Bomvanis,  to  whose 
country  in  former  times  KreU  had  had  recourse,  and  the  Pondos,  a 
powerful  tribe  to  the  nortli,  expressed  themselves  well  disposed 
towards  the  Government.  Even  of  Kreli's  own  people,  Mapassa, 
a  cousin  of  the  chief,  and  the  most  powerful  chief  under  him,  made 
overtures  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  a^ked  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  his  family  and  hts  cattle  under  British  protection  until  the  >var 
should  be  over.  He  was  accordingly  permitted  to  settle  down  for  a 
time  within  the  colony  at  Impetu. 

Commandant  Griffith  having  now  a  considerable  force  of  police, 
volunteers,  and  Fingoes,  commenced  to  act  on  the  ofl'ensive.  A 
combined  movement  was  (Oct.  9)  made  into  Kreli's  country  by 
Griffith  with  tlie  Police,  Captain  Grey  with  the  Gonubie  and  King 
William's  Town  men»  and  Major  Elliot  with  the  Tembu  and  Fingo 
levies.  Kreli*s  Great  Kraal  was  burnt,  together  with  those  of 
several  of  his  subordinate  chiefs,  and  about  80  Kaffirs  \\  ere  killed 
With  the  exception  of  two  mounted  policemen  who  were  wounded^ 
there  was  no  casualty  on  the  side  of  the  assailing  party.  Much 
loot — grain,  ploughs,  &:c. — was  obtained  by  the  native  allies.  On 
the  same  day  a  party  of  volunteers  at  the  Springs,  20  miles  from 
Ibeka,  made  an  attack  upon  the  Galekas,  killing  about  70.  A  few 
days  after,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  Kreii 
deposed,  and  his  territory  confiscated  and  annexed  to  the  Colony, 
and  appointing  Commandant  Griffith  to  the  temporary  administra- 
tion of  the  country.  This  hasty  and  liigh-handed  proceeding  received 
the  sanction  of  the  then  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Although  Kreli  was  at  first  apparently  unwilling  to  fi^ht^  his  ^ovm^\ 
and  more  impetuous  ibIJowers  succeeded  in  tiiaw  vt\^  ^mkl  \t\V^  ^^& 
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movement  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  chiefly  by  fear,  and 
rather  tliaii  seek  a  collision  with  the  troops  to  have  kept  out  of  the 
way.  As  it  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  the  English  colonists  and 
their  Government  seem  to  have  thrust  themselves  into  what  was 
merely  a  tribal  quarrel,  and  to  have  taken  the  side  of  one  party 
against  the  other  without  regard  to  the  justice  of  either  cause, 
thereby  forcing  one  tribe  unwillingly  into  war  with  themselves. 
Kreli  had  suffered  much  in  previous  years  from  the  influx  of  the 
white  men,  and  may  therefore  fairly  be  said  to  have  owed  them  a 
grudge  ;  but  his  conduct — except  in  one  instance^ — did  not  evidence 
any  animosity  towards  the  Colonial  Government*  His  refusal  to 
meet  Sir  B.  Frere,  the  one  unfriendly  act,  was  probably  due  merely 
to  his  mistrust  of  the  Governor's  intentions,  and  yet  now,  through  a 
war  originated  by  the  misdeeds  of  a  rival  tribe^  his  dominions  were 
taken  from  him^  and  he  became  a  fugitive  in  his  owm  land. 

By  the  middle  of  October  there  were  enough  men  under  arms  to 
warrant  a  forward  movement,  and  on  October  tSth  the  whole  colonial 
force,  consisting  of  Soo  Europeans  {police  and  volunteers),  3,000 
Fingocs,  and  1,300  Tembus,  simultaneously  advanced  in  four  divisions, 
all  converging  towards  the  coast,  where  Kreli  was  supposed  to  have 
taken  shelter  in  the  nigged  bush  and  forest  tract  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Bashee.     The  main  body  under  Griffith  traversed  the  south  pprt 
of  the  territory  between  the  Kei  River  and  Bowker^s  Bay,  meeting 
with  ver)^  little  resistance.     The    centre  column,  consisting  of  255 
mounted  police  and  burghers  and  about  2,000  Fingoes,  with  one 
9-pounder  gun,  commanded  by  Inspector  Hook,  had  not  such  an 
easy  task.     Proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Mazeppa  Bay,  when  near 
the  Manubi  Forest,  it  was  holly  attacked  by  the  Galekas,  who  tried 
to  outflank  it,  but  were  beaten  back  at  all  points,  leaving  67  dead  on 
the  field.     Hook's  loss  was  2  Europeans  and  9  Fingoes  killed,  and 
22  wounded.     He  captured  150  cattle,  i^ooo  sheep,  and  50  horses. 
Major  Elliot,  with  Gangelizwe  and  the  Tcmbus,  took  the  left  and 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Eashee,  occupying  the  drifts  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  tlie  enemy  into  Monies  territor)%  and  killing  50  Galekas 
without  loss  to  his  own  side.    The  division  under  Inspector  Chalmers 
advanced  on  the  extreme  right.    The  four  columns  effected  a  junction 
near  the  Bashee,  but  were  then  delayed  by  two  or  three  days'  heavy 
rain.     The  country  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  Kreli  was  sup- 
posed to  be  hiding,  is  difficult  of  access  ;  it  is  a  series  of  deep  thickly 
wooded  *' kloofs''  (ravines)  and  steep  rocky  ridges^  admirably  suited 
to  the  military  tactics  of  the  Kaffirs. 

Xhe  Galekas  had  reached  VW  ra^t  m  a^Nmcfc  <>l  >5&fc  cotonkl 
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army  J  and  with  iheir  women  and  children,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
cattle,  succeeded  in  crossing  it  at  the  ebb  and  flow  drifts.  At  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Fynn,  the  British  Resident,  with  the  chief,  Moni,  the 
Bomvanis  made  some  sort  of  pretence  of  attempting  to  prevent  the 
crossing  of  the  fugitives,  but  without  materially  affecting  their  progress. 
The  pursuers  captured  12,000  cattle,  and  women  and  children  in 
great  numbers  surrendered  and  were  passed  to  the  rear.  Some 
Galekas  were  seen  and  shot.  The  troops  seem  to  have  looked  upon 
it  as  their  duty  to  destroy,  without  mercy,  all  Galekas  they  came 
across,  for  General  Cunynghame  subsequently  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  a  ** general  order''  impressing  upon  them  that,  in  all  cases 
where  it  was  possible,  prisoners  of  war  should  be  made,  radier  than 
that  the  enemy  should^  even  in  battle,  be  put  to  death  without 
necessity.  It  was  soon  reported  that  the  Galekas  had  passed 
through  Bomvani  territor)%  and  had  crossed  the  tJmtata  and 
Umzimvoobo  {St.  John)  Rivers,  into  Pondoland,  where  they  bad 
taken  shelter  wnth  Umquikela,  the  chief  of  the  Pondos.  Com- 
mandant Griffith  follow^ed  them  as  far  as  the  Umtata  River,  but 
did  not  go  much  beyond,  for  the  horses  were  knocked  up,  the  native 
levies  were  footsore  and  disinclined  to  advance  farther,  the  weather 
was  extremely  wet  and  inclement,  and  they  were  almost  entirely  out 
of  provisions.  He  ^therefore  sent  a  message  to  Umquikela,  asking 
him  to  take  up  tlie  pursuit  from  this  point,  and  telling  bira  he  might 
keep  all  the  cattle  he  could  capture  from  the  Galekas;  and  on 
November  19  he  set  out  on  his  return. 

This  was  indeed  a  heavy  punishment  to  the  Galekas  for  their 
supposed  offence.  They  had  been  driven  from  their  country^  and  had 
lost  at  least  700  men  killed,  among  whom  were  several  chiefs,  and 
they  had  lost  besides  more  than  13,000  cattle,  as  well  as  horses, 
sheep,  and  goats,  of  which  large  numbers  fell  into  the  pursuers'  hands. 
Where  the  old  chief  was  all  this  time  was  very  uncertain.  Sometimes 
he  was  said  to  be  with  his  people  fleeing  across  the  Bashee  and  Umtata, 
while  other  reports  were  to  the  effect  that  he  was  still  in  his  own 
country.  He  evidently  did  his  best  to  keep  out  of  the  white  man's 
way.  With  needless  and  unwise  haste,  the  Government  proceeded 
to  parcel  out  their  territory,  even  whilst  the  Galekas  were  fleeing 
before  Commandant  Griffith,  and  without  regard  to  the  injustice  of 
appropriating  the  land,  of  which  the  limited  area  that  the  Gidekas  had 
been  allow*ed  to  retain  had  been  one  of  tlie  ultimate  causes  of  the  out- 
break, on  November  13th  a  Government  notice  was  issued  inviting 
applications  from  colonists  wishing  to  settle  in  Galekaland.  Within  a 
month,  HhQ  still  unsettled  state  of  the  counUy  com^^^^i  ^^  ^^n^^iccl. 
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ment  to  rescind  this  abortive  notice,  and  postpone  the  occupation  of 
the  annexed  territory. 

The  "little  war"  in  which  the  colonists  were  engaged  was  yet  by  , 
no  means  over^  and  trouble  was  now  brewing  in  another  quarter.  | 
Mapassa,  on  his  defection  and  entry  into  the  colony,  was  accompanied  I 
by  a  minor  chief  named  Mackinnon,  son  of  the  late  Umhala,  with 
300  persons  under  him.     The  colonists  in  the  King  William's  Town 
and  East  London  districts  raised  an  outcry  against  these  natives 
being  located  in  their  neighbourhood,  where   the   Kaffirs  already  1 
largely  predominated  over  the  white  population.     After  the  disper- ' 
sion  of    the  Galekas,  the    Government   resolved   to    disarm   these 
refugees,  and  send  them  back  across  the  Kei.     At  the  same  time 
Mapassa  was  required  to  |>ay  a  fine  of  cattle  for  the  share  his  people 
had  taken  in  the  raids  against  the  Fingoes  which  commenced  the 
disturbances.     The  Secretary  for  Native  Afl&iirs,  Mn  Brownlee,  ift'as 
appointed    to    see    these    requirements    carried    out      He    found 
Mapassa  collecting  cattle  to  pay  the  fine,  but  some  difficulty  was 
raised  about  the  disarmament,  the  chief  complaining  that  to  send 
himself  and  his  people  into  Galekaland  at  that  time  without  arms 
would  be  to  send  them  to  destruction,  as  Kreli's  scattered  hordes 
would  at  once  attack  them  for  their  desertion  of  him  during  the  war. 
Mackinnon  also  raised  a  difficulty,  stating  that  he  was  a  British  sub* 
ject,  and  had  originally  gone  into  Galekaland  as  such  ;   but  he  was 
not  now  disposed  to  cross  the  Kei  again.     Some  of  his  people  at 
once  made  a  move  towards  the  location  of  his  brother  Dimba,  who 
was  with  the  Gaikas  under  Sandilli,  near  the  Kabousie  River,  and 
there  later  on  Mackinnon  and  the  rest  of  them  followed  with  their 
cattle*     A  detachment  of  the  F-A.M.  Police  la^as  at  once  sent  to  iR"^| 
tercept  the  stock,  their  instructions  being  that  they  were  not  to  touch^" 
them  if  the  Galekas  had  passed  the  Gaika  boundary.     The  police 
came  across  some  cattle  in  Dimba's  location,  outside,  as  they  sup- 
posed, the  Gaika  boundary,  and  drove  off  150  of  them.     In  securing ^^ 
them  they  were  fired  upon,  and  returned  the  shots,  and  four  of  thefHI 
Kaffirs  are  said  to  have  been  shot.     It  was  found  that  the  place 
whence  the  cattle  were  taken  was  within  the  Gaika  location,  and 
they  were  accordingly  returned,     Mr.  W,   B*   Chalmers,  resident 
magistrate  at  Fort  Beaufort,  and  Mr.  Wright,  special  magistrate  witb^ 
the  Gaikas,  were  appointed   to  meet  Sandilli  and  see  to  the  pay-^1 
ment  of  the  fines.     After  some  days'  delay  Mr.  Chalmers  obtained 
from  Mackinnon  his  arms  and  cattle.     The  chief  said  that  he  wishedj™ 
to  live  in  peace  with  the  Government,  and  that  was  why   he  leftfl 
KrcU  J  that  he  was  sorry  for  what  had  VvaL^T^etvcd ;  that  it  was  the 
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result  of  fear,  and  he  hoped  the  Government  would  forgive  him. 
Mapassa  also  gave  up  his  arms  and  paid  the  fine  of  cattle,  and  then 
returned  across  the  Kei  in  compliance  with  the  Government's  orders. 

After  the  little  brush  between  the  police  and  Mackinnon's  fol- 
lowers it  was  thought  necessary  to  strengthen  the  police  at  Draaibosch, 
and  120  men  of  the  24th  Regiment  were  accordingly  sent  there 
from  King  William's  Town,  with  instructions  to  act  simply  as  a  corps 
of  observation.  This  measure  seems  to  have  alarmed  the  Gaikas, 
who  assembled  in  large  numbers,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  fight, 
supposing  that  an  attack  on  them  was  contemplated. 

Meanwhile  affairs  in  Galekaland  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state.  Large  bodies  of  the  Galekas  recrossed  the  Bashee  into  their 
own  territory,  and  secured  the  remnants  of  their  cattle  in  places  of 
safet>%  On  Sunday,  November  2,  a  body  of  800  or  900  of  them 
made  a  spirited  attack  on  a  patrol  of  police,  volunteers,  and  Burghers 
at  Umzitzani,  near  Ibeka,  After  a  fight  which  lasted  two  hours,  and 
in  which  the  assailants  killed  one  man  and  wounded  seven,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  several  horses  and  oxen.  The  colonists  now 
commenced  an  outcry  against  the  course  the  Government  was 
allowing  affairs  to  take.  Public  meetings  held  in  King  \Villiam*s 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Graham's  Town,  East  London,  &c.,  declared 
life  and  property  insecure,  called  on  the  Government  to  adopt  a 
more  prompt  and  energetic  policy,  and  expressed  their  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  summoning  a  special  session  of  Parliament.  Stock 
stealing  prevailed  as  it  had  never  prevailed  before,  except  preceding 
a  war ;  one  farmer  alone,  whilst  acting  as  a  volunteer  in  the  front, 
lost  1, 100  sheep  and  some  oxen.  The  policy  of  allowing  Mapassa 
and  Mackinnon  to  go  free  was  interpreted  to  show  the  Government's 
fear  of  the  Gaikas ;  the  Tembus  and  Basntos  were  reported  to  be 
unsettled  ;  trade  on  the  border  was  at  a  standstill,  and  the  farmers 
were  daily  expecting  an  attack.  Reinforcements  were  accordingly 
ibrought  out.  Detachments  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers 
were  sent  to  the  front,  and  H.M.S.  Active  landed  at  East  London 
160  men  with  a  battery  of  7 -pounder  guns  and  two  GatUng  guns. 
Simultaneously  with  the  movement  of  Her  Majesty's  troops  across 
the  Kei  and  their  occupation  of  the  camp  at  Ibeka  (December  10), 
Sir  A.  Cunynghame  issued  a  '*  general  order  "  appointing  Colonel 
Glyn  to  the  command  of  the  combined  forces  in  the  Transkei,  with 
Lieutenant  Mors  head  as  his  District  Adjutant,  and  appointing 
Colonel  Bellairs,  Deputy  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster-General,  to 
the  command  of  the  combined  forces  on  the  eastern  frontier.  Coitv- 
mandant  Griffith  was  still  in  charge  of  the  V.A.'Nl.  YqYvc^,    \x\  t^^"^ 
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to  the  petitions  presented  to  him,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  also  appealed  for 
increased  aid  from  the  colonists  themselves,  and  the  resuh  i^^as  the 
enrolment  of  a  Burgher  infantry  force  and  a  cavalry  force*  The 
Governor  attributed  the  failure  of  the  late  campaign  nciainly  to  the  in- 
experience and  want  of  discipline  of  the  volunteers.  They  were 
brave,  but  wholly  untrained  men,  who  willingly  devoted  their  ser- 
vices and  lives  for  the  cause  of  the  colony.  They  had  indeed  to 
"rough  it,"  For  three  weeks  they  were  without  tents  to  shelter 
them  from  the  weather,  and  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's  march  the}^ 
had  to  make  their  owi  bread  and  perform  other  necessaries. 

The  appearance  of  the  British  troops  in  the  Transkei  and  the 
guns  of  the  Active  on  the  coast  caused  many  Galekas  to  submit  On 
December  19,  Botman,  Kreli's  chief  councillor,  surrendered  himself 
at  Ibeka,  saying  that  he  did  so  in  the  name  of  the  tribe  by  order  of 
Kreli  who  was  hiding  in  the  forests*  Wapi,  another  councillor, 
accompanied  him.  Botman  said  that  Kreli  was  prepared  to  give 
himself  up  too,  but  was  frightened.  Colonel  Eustace,  in  reply,  said 
that  the  submission  of  the  Galekas  could  only  be  accepted  upon  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  chief  and  his  son  and  the  disarmamenl 
of  the  warriors.  Three  days  were  given  for  Kreli  to  decide,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  a  negative  answer  w^as  given.  The 
armistice  was  therefore  declared  at  an  end,  and  on  Thursday, 
December  27,  a  combined  movement  was  organised  to  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  Galekaland,  and  by  narrowing  a  ring  around  the  Kaffirs 
compel  them  to  submit  As  in  the  previous  campaign  the  troops 
w^ere  dinded  into  four  columns,  the  headquarter  column  being  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  G1}t1j  the  left  under  Colonel  Upcher,  the 
right  under  Major  Hopton,  and  the  Bashee  column  under  Major 
Elliot.  The  Galekas  being  reported  to  be  in  the  Udwessa  Forest 
near  the  Bashee,  the  forces  advanced  to  enclose  them  on  three  sides. 
On  the  29th  Glyn  had  a  skirmish  with  the  natives,  and  captured  910 
cattle.  None  of  the  detachments  succeeded  in  engaging  the  Kaffirs 
in  any  large  numbers.  The  latter  had  changed  their  tactics  ;  although 
seen  in  large  numbers,  in  no  one  place  were  they  in  great  strength. 
They  occupied  kloofs,  bushes,  long  grass,  and  any  cover  they  could 
find,  always  ready  to  decamp  on  attack.  The  only  way  to  come  into 
contact  with  them  was  by  rapid  movement,  and  even  then  they 
would  accept  or  reject  battle  at  their  own  option.  If  pressed,  they 
quickly  dispersed,  to  reassemble  at  some  other  point  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time, 

\\1nle  the  negotiation  with  Kreli  was  going  on,  Kiva,  KreK's 
gmemlj   with    200    men,  naaiva^^d  vo   cVid^  tKe  guards  at  the 


river  drifts,  and  crossed  the  Kei  near  the  Kabousie  junction  into  the 

Kaika  location.     This  immediately  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
pect  of  affairs,  and  kindled  into  flame  the  smouldering  discontent 
of  the  Gaikas.     Unfortunately  some  of  the  Gaikas  hving  in  close 

•proximity  to  the  Fingoes  were  already  engaged  in  disputes  with  their 
neighbours  about  cattle;  and  on  December  28  they  made  a  raid  into 
Fingoland,  reaching  within  sbt  miles  of  Blythcswood,  burning  down 
several  Fingo  huts,  killing  six  Fingoes,  and  assegaing  a  colonist  who 
was  in  charge  of  a  trading  station  at  Keneka  and  had  gone  to  see 
the  fight-  The  Fingoes  attempted  reprisals,  but  only  burnt  a  few 
Gaika  kraals  and  captured  some  horses.  This  occurrence  supplied 
the  occasion  for  raising  the  war  cr)%  The  excited  Gaikas  assembled 
in  masses,  burnt  an  hotel  at  Draaibosch,  and  other  buildings,  and 
fired  upon  tlie  post  orderlies  00  the  Kei  road,  between  Komgha  and 
King  William's  Town.  More  than  one  effort  to  get  the  mails  through 
having  been  made  without  success,  Major  Moore  with  thirty-two 
policemen  went  out  to  guard  them.  Five  miles  from  Komgha  they 
came  across  a  number  of  Gaikas,  who  fired  upon  them,  and  after  a 
nmning  fight  compelled  them  to  return  to  Komgha.  Next  day, 
December  30.  Major  Moore  took  forty  men  of  the  88th  Regiment 
and  twenty  policemen  to  escort  the  post-  On  the  way  they  were 
met  by  a  body  of  Gaikas,  variously  estimated  at  from  600  to  1,000, 
whom,  however,  they  repulsed  after  a  very  sharp  attack. 

(The  day  following  this  occurrence  three  Europeans,  one  of  them 
(Mr,  Richard  Tainton)  a  respected  magistrate  over  the  natives,  were 
cnielly  murdered.  Several  farmhouses  and  stores  near  Komgha  and 
the  Kei  were  set  on  fire,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  were  scattered 
and  destroyed,  while  men,  women,  and  children  fled  for  protection  to 
the  towns  and  camps.  On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  an  official 
announcement  was  made  that  a  large  section  of  the  Gaikas  had  risen, 
martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  the  border  districts,  and  European 
residents  on  isolated  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  were  warned  to 

»jnove  at  once  to  the  nearest  camps  and  places  of  rendezvous  for 
protection.  The  Governor  called  on  the  colonists  for  a  large  addition 
to  the  volunteer  force,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  for  troops  from 
home-  General  Cunynghame  dispatched  Colonel  Glyn  to  the  scene  of 
the  new  outbreak,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the  force  moving  against 
the  Gaikas.  Near  the  Quintana  mountains  he  surprised  a  lai^ge  force 
of  the  Galekas  which  was  threatening  Major  Owen's  column.  The 
natives  were  estimated  to  number  fi"om  1,200  to  2,000,  while  Glyn's 
and  Owen's  united  forces  consisted  of  500   Europeans  aad  ^cKCi 
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Fingoes.  After  an  engagement  of  two  hours,  the  Galeka  swere 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  fift)'. 

Large  numbers  of  the  Kaffirs  having  taken  up  their  position  in 
the  Chichaba,  a  densely  wooded  and  very  extensive  kloof  west  of  the 
Kei,  a  general  plan  of  offensive  operations  to  attack  and  disperse 
them  was  set  in  motion.  Colonel  Lambert,  88th  R^ment,  reinforced 
by  a  large  number  of  Fingoes  and  Captain  Brabant's  volunteers, 
advanced  on  the  Chichaba  from  Komgha  to  meet  Colonel  Glyn's 
column  coming  from  the  east  side  of  the  Kei.  Hunted  out  of  the 
Chichaba  bush,  the  Kaffirs  managed  to  elude  the  forces  sent  against 
them  ;  one  body  made  for  the  fastnesses  of  the  Kabousie  (an  affluent 
of  the  Kei),  and  the  other  escaped  eastwards  into  Bomvaniland.  Of 
the  former  Commandant  Frost  engaged  and  put  to  flight  a  laigc 
number,  over  loo  dead  being  afterwards  counted  on  the  field. 

The  revolt  still  continued  to  spread.  Towards  the  end  of 
January  Gongabele,  a  Terabu  chief,  rose,  and  was  soon  joined  by 
Umfanta,  a  brother  of  Gangelizwe.  In  a  desperate  encounter  with 
600  Burghers  sent  against  him,  Gongabele  suffered  a  severe  reveise, 
and  lost  100  of  his  followers.  He  then  took  his  stand  in  a  stroiig 
position  at  the  junction  of  the  White  and  Black  Kei  Rivers,  which  the 
Kaffirs  had  held  in  the  last  war  in  spite  of  the  gallant  attacks  made 
on  them.  Here  the  Burghers  tried  to  dislodge  him,  but  without 
success.  On  February  4  Commandant  Griffith  advanced  to  attack 
him  with  a  force  of  1^200  men,  which  he  divided  into  four  columns, 
and,  assailing  the  rebels  on  all  sides,  dislodged  and  routed  them. 
Gangelizwe,  the  paramount  chief  of  the  Tembus,  still  remained  true 
to  the  colonists.  The  fighting  now  proceeded  in  a  wearisome 
manner,  small  engagements  occasionally  taking  place,  with  almost 
invariable  loss  to  the  rebels,  who  were  dispersed  only  to  assemble 
again*  They  did  not  seek  open  engagements  with  the  troop>s,  but 
kept  moving  from  place  to  place  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  where 
it  was  almost  futile  to  endeavour  to  dislodge  them.  The  Government 
officials  were  greatly  embarrassed  by  Kaffir  women  and  children 
surrendering  in  large  numbers.  Relying  on  the  well-knowTi  humanity 
of  the  white  man^  the  Kaffirs  regarded  this  as  a  convenient  method 
of  ridding  themselves  of  the  burdensome  portion  of  their  population. 
They  knew  that,  being  helpless^  the  weaker  and  non-fighting  members 
of  their  tribes  would  be  well  treated,  and,  judging  from  former  ex- 
perience, handed  back  to  them  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  More- 
over, by  this  means  they  were  enabled  to  secure  to  themselves  supplies 
for  a  more  prolonged  period*  The  women  also  have  on  several  occa- 
sions  been  found  to  act  the  pan  of  si^\es,;Ka4xo  couN^>i  l^oA^i^v^ttkmcd 
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to  them  for  their  own  needs  to  the  men  of  their  tribes  against  whom 
the  Government  has  been  fighting. 

Much  of  the  non-success  in  the  endeavour  to  put  downi  the  revolt 
arose  from  a  difficulty  which  prevented  the  effectual  cooperation  of 
the  Imperial  and  colonial  forces.  Through  the  action  of  the  Ministry 
all  the  colonial  forces  were  suddenly  removed  from  the  command  of 
the  general.  Sir  A.  Cun>Tighame.  There  were  thus  two  commanders 
worlcing  at  cross  purposes^  and  a  want  of  unity  which  greatly  crippled 
the  power  of  the  troops.  General  Cunynghame  accordingly  went  to 
King  William's  To^n  to  meet  the  Governor  and  endeavour  to  place 
the  matter  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing.  The  Cabinet,  however, 
insisted  upon  keeping  the  colonial  Burghers  independent  of  the 
military  control  of  the  commander  of  the  forces.  As  the  Governor 
coold  not  accept  this  decision,  which  tended  so  much  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  war,  the  Ministry  was  dismissed,  and  a  new  one  wz% 
formed  with  Mr.  Cordon  Sprigg  as  Premier. 

As  if  taking  a  hint  from  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  and  General  Cuoynghame's 
efforts  to  place  the  whole  of  their  troops  in  conjunction,  Kreli  and 
Sandilli  effected  a  junction  of  their  men,  and  on  February  7  their 
combined  forces  ventured  to  attack  Captain  Upcher's  column  at 
Quintana.  With  an  army  numbering  from  4,000  to  s»oc>o  men  they 
advanced  in  three  divisions,  and  made  a  most  determined  onslaught 
The  attack  was,  however,  unavailing,  and  proved  most  disastrous  to 
the  attacking  party.  The  battle  was  about  the  most  decisive  that 
had  been  fought  during  the  war,  and  resulted  in  the  Kaffirs  being 
put  to  flight  with  a  loss  variously  estimated  at  from  200  to  600  men. 
Some  days  later  a  body  of  them  was  met  by  a  patrolling  party  farther 
to  the  south ;  and,  afler  an  engagement  in  which  they  met  with  a  small 
loss,  the  Kaffirs  escaped  across  the  Buffalo  River. 

A  change  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  February  in  the  supreme 
command  of  the  forces  in  the  colony.  Sir  A.  Cunynghame's  tenure 
of  command  having  lapsed,  Major-General  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Thesiger 
was  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government  commander-in-chief. 
jHe  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on  February  26,  and  immediately  assumed 
tie  responsibilities  of  his  position.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort 
Seaufort  the  chief  Tini  Macomo  (son  of  the  Macomo  who  gave  so 
nuch  trouble  in  previous  wars)  had  now  joined  the  revolt  with  t,ooo 
followers,  and  taken  up  his  position  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Waterkloof. 
Colonel  Palmer,  of  the  90th  Regiment,  with  400  men  and  an  artillery 
force,  was  sent  to  Fort  Beaufort,  together  with  the  special  magistrate 
Chalmers,  to  conduct  operations  against  him.  Although  he  failed  to 
capture  Tini   Macomo,  Colonel   Palmer's    operations    resulted'^ v\ 
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clearing  the  rugged  and  bushy  ridges  known  as  the  Schelmkloof  and 
Waterkloof,  and  in  securing  the  occupation  of  these  important  native 
strongholds.  In  the  war  of  1857,  the  Kaffirs  made  these  their /otw/j 
d'appui^^wA  it  was  not  until  three  weeks  had  been  spent  in  arduous 
operations  by  the  Imperial  troops,  attended  with  the  sacrifice  of 
valuable  lives,  that  they  could  be  dislodged.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  force  arrayed  agaijist  them,  numbering  altogether  over 
1,000  men,  was  so  formidable  that  the  insurgents  were  utterly  unable 
to  withstand  them,  and  tied  almost  without  resistance-  Opportunity 
was  given  them  to  surrender  and  lay  down  their  arms,  Mr. 
Chalmers,  the  Special  Commissioner,  promising  that  if  they  did  so  he 
would  guarantee  Government  protection  to  themselves  and  their  cattle* 
Three  days  were  given  them,  but  they  did  not  comply,  saying  that 
they  were  unable  to  trust  the  promise  of  the  white  man.  It  was 
then  decided  to  surround  and  make  a  combined  attack  upon  them. 
The  Kaffirs  opened  fire  upon  the  troops  as  they  advanced,  but  were 
soon  silenced.  The  war  cry  was  raised,  but  no  response  was  giveiu 
In  a  panic  they  broke  up  and  retreated  jn to  the  kloofs  and  ravines, 
abandoning  their  cattle,  to  be  captured  l^y  the  enemy.  The  kloofa 
were  shelled  by  the  artillery,  while  the  infantry  searched  them  with 
volleys  of  musketry.  The  country  was  scoured,  but  witliout  coming 
acfoss  the  Kaffirs  in  any  large  numbers.  Several  were  shot  down 
like  hares  while  tleeing  before  their  pursuers.  The  shelling  of  the 
bush  brought  out  about  200  women  and  children,  who  wxre  marched 
off  to  Fort  Beaufort  Colonel  Palmer^  having  stationed  strong 
patrols  at  various  points  to  guard  the  approaches  to  these  fastnesses, 
and  prevent  the  re-occupation  of  the  country  by  the  natives,  returned 
to  Fort  Beaufort. 

Simultaneously  with  these  operations,  a  large  force  was  concen- 
trated in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Kei,  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  against  Sandilli,  his  son  Mantanzima,  and  Gongabele,  who 
were  beUeved  to  be  hiding  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Messengers 
were  received  from  SandiUi  saying  that  he  was  willing  to  make  peace, 
and  asking  upon  what  terms  he  would  be  allowed  to  surrender,  but 
the  same  discouraging  reply  was  sent  to  him  as  had  on  like  occasions 
been  vouchsafed  to  Kreli,  that  no  conditions  whatever  would  be  made- 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  stereotyped  reply  was  the  most  politic 
that  could  be  made,  to  say  nothing  of  its  unmerciful  character ;  and  it 
is  probable  that,  had  their  lives  at  least  been  guaranteed,  the  war,  which 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  was  scarcely  a  war  at  all,  the  fight- 
ing  being  nearly  all  on  one  side,  might  have  been  brought  to  a  more 
speedy  and  happy  terminatioa    As  it  was,  the  course  pursued  was  to 
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systematically  shoot  or  capture  (and  the  shooting  seemed  most  in 
favour)  the  Kaffirs  as  they  came  across  them,  whether  in  large  bodies 
or  small,  whether  they  attempted  to  defend  themselves  or  fled 
precipitately  before  their  imj^lacable  enemies,  A  combined  movement 
of  the  colonial  forces  under  Commandant  Griffith  was  made  to 
attempt  the  capture  or  dispersion  of  Sandilli  and  his  followers,  but 
its  only  effect  was  to  induce  the  Gaika  chief  to  change  his  position. 
By  a  clever  manceuvre  he  outwitted  them,  and  made  an  unexpected 
backward  movement  farther  into  the  colony,  with  the  object  of  taking 
shelter  in  the  mountains  and  forests  of  the  famous  Amatol  a  Range. 
Griffith  and  his  troops  scoured  the  surrounding  country,  meeting  as 
usual  uith  ''little  or  no  resisLince."  They,  however,  managed  to  kill 
about  70  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  captured  1,200  cattle,  and  found  hundreds 
of  women  and  children  hiding  in  the  kloofs  and  kranzes.  Eluding 
the  troops  stationed  at  Stutterheim  and  Grey  Town,  Sandilli  and  his 
people  reached  without  resistance  the  Izeli  and  Perie  bush,  and  took 
up  their  position  in  their  old  and  familiar  strongholds  of  the  wars  in 
1846  and  185 1.  The  Perie  bush  is  a  dense  and  almost  impenetrable 
forest  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Amatolas,  not  more 
than  12  miles  from  King  William's  Town, 

Immediately  it  was  knovra  that  the  Gaikas  were  in  the  Amatolas, 
Mr.  Lonsdale,  the  magistrate  at  Keiskamma,  went  out  with  a  Fingo 
contingent,  but  had  to  retire,  his  force  not  being  sufficient  A 
second  attempt  to  dislodge  them  having  proved  futile,  two  companies 
of  the  24th  Regiment  were  despatched  from  King  William's  Town, 
together  with  various  volunteer  corps,  and  special  messengers  were 
sent  to  Griffith,  instructing  him  to  move  down  with  his  force  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Major-General  Thesiger  undertook  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  the  attack,  and,  after  having  inspected  the 
country,  commenced  operations  on  March  18.  By  a  series  of  forced 
marches  the  troops  had  succeeded  in  arriving  at  the  Perie  before 
Sandilli  had  had  time  to  scatter  his  men  in  the  more  remote  and 
inaccessible  portions  of  the  Amatolas,  and  a  line  of  posts  was  estab- 
lished to  prevent  his  retreat  in  that  direction.  In  addition  to  the 
imperial  forces,  the  commander-in-chief  was  supported  by  fully 
1,200  colonial  men,  chiefly  mounted  volunteers.  \Vith  this  vastly 
superior  array  the  attack  was  now  commenced  to  dislodge  the  i^ooo 
natives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fastnesses.  For  some  time  their 
efforts  were  unavailing.  Indeed,  the  natives  seemed  to  be  improving 
in  fighting  ability  and  gaining  increased  precision  in  shooting,  for 
many  important  losses  are  recorded  on  the  side  of  the  colonists. 
Captain  Donovanp  Lieutenant  Ward,  and  Captain  Bradshaw,  were 
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shot  during  the  first  few  days  \  and  Commandant  Brabant,"at  the  head 
of  150  mounted  volunteers,  fell  into  an  ambush  and  had  to  beat  an 
ignominious  retreat.  The  cordon  drawn  round  Sandilli's  position 
was  not  sufftciently  strong  to  prevent  his  being  joined  by  large  bodies 
of  Seyolo's,  DeUma's,  and  Jali's  tribes,  as  well  as  by  Tini  Macomo 
and  his  people.  These  people  had  been  reported  **  disaffected,'' 
their  disafifection  being  doubtless  caused  by  fear  and  increased  by 
the  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  colonists,  which  they  inter- 
preted to  be  means  for  their  ovm  destruction  ;  troops  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  arrest  or  disperse  them  ;  they  accordingly  took  to 
flight,  and  sought  shelter  in  their  familiar  mountiin  fastnesses.  Thus 
did  the  v^ry  measures  which  the  colonists  adopted  to  prevent  any 
further  outbreaks  tend  to  further  increase  the  **  insurrection,''  by  in- 
timidating the  natives,  whose  confidence  in  their  oppressors*  inten 
tions  was  by  no  means  great.  Some  of  the  bodies  of  fugitives  to 
the  mountain  strongholds  took  up  their  position  in  the  bush  betwi 
the  Debe  Nek  and  Tabindoda  mountain,  a  little  to  the  west 
Perie.  An  attack  made  on  these  by  Lieut. -Colonel  ^Varren  resu 
in  their  being  chased  farther  into  the  bush,  which  became  too  thick 
for  pursuit  to  be  practicable. 

For  more  than  a  month  were  the  operations  around  the  Perie 
continued  without  any  success  in  the  dislodgment  of  Sandilli  and 
hts  followers,  and  it  ^^^s  found  that,  in  addition  to  the  troops  and 
volunteers  employed,  a  large  force  of  native  allies  and  more  mounted 
men  were  required  for  the  work.  For  a  week  or  two  there  was  a 
lull  while  some  of  the  colonial  auxiliaries,  whose  time  of  service 
had  expired,  were  retiring  and  others  were  coming  forward  to  take 
their  places.  Reinforcements  now  flowed  in,  and  brought  the  force 
under  Major-General  Thesiger  up  to  5,500  Europeans,  and  3,700 
natives,  with  2,000  horses  and  19  guns.  With  these  the  operations 
were  energetically  recommenced.  At  daybreak  on  the  30th  of  April 
the  troops,  volunteers,  and  Fiogo  allies  were  all  in  motion.  In  the 
various  engagements  that  followed,  the  Kaffirs  were  shot  down  in 
large  numbers,  but  tlie  losses  on  the  side  of  the  attacking  party  were 
very  slight.  The  most  serious  losses  were  experienced  in  a  force 
under  Colonel  Wood,  which  was  attacked  in  the  bush  path  whilst 
advancing  from  Burn  sh ill.  One  of  Wood's  subordinate  ofiicers, 
Lieutenant  Saltmarsh,  was  killed;  and  another,  Captain  Stevens, was 
dangerously  wounded.  The  Kaffirs  were  driven  back,  however,  and 
left  many  slain  upon  the  field.  During  the  fight  400  women  came 
out  of  the  bush  and  threw  themselves  between  the  troops  and  the 
Xaflirs,  thus  enabling  the  latter  to  escape.  Day  after  day  the 
operations  were  renewed,  with  s\m\\ai  Tc*iuU%. 
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Three  or  four  times  did  Sandilli  send  messengers  to  the  hostile 
camp  to  sue  for  peace.     Each  time  was  the  invariable  answer  re- 
turned— that  nothing  less  than  unconditional  surrender  could  be 
accepted.    This  surprised  and  puzzled  him,  as  he  had  on  previous 
occasions  been  met  with  merciful  promises.   As  he  was  unable  to  put 
trust  in  the  intentions  of  his  enemies,  he  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the 
last,  although  his  men  were  greatly  disheartened,  and  supplies  of  food 
were  getting  short    The  troops  occasionally  came  across  the  dead 
bodies  of  Kaffirs  who  had  evidently  died  of  starvation.  The  besiegers 
continued  daily  to  harass  and  hunt  down  the  Kaffirs,  gradually 
reducing  their  numbers.     Many  of  the  latter  were  forced  to  take  to 
marauding  to  obtain  food.    At  last,  in  an  engagement  at  Isidengi,  in 
the  early  part  of  June,  both  SandiUi  and  Dukwana,  his  best  marks- 
man, were  killed,  the  body  of  the  former  being  afterwards  found  and 
identified  by  Mr.  Wright,  who  had  been  the  resident  magistrate  with 
the  late  chief.    The  old  chief  dead,  the  Gaikas  had  lost  the  head 
arotmd  whom  they  could  rally,  and  their  defeat  was  now  virtually 
accomplished.     One  by  one  the  subordinate  leaders  were  killed  or 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  them.    Seyolo  was 
killed  fighting  against  the  volunteers ;    Tini  Macomo,  Somta  and 
Edmund  Sandilli,  brother  and  son  of  the  late  chief,  and  Mapotis, 
Tini  Macomo's  brother,  were  captured,  and  incarcerated  in  prison  to 
await  their  trial  for  sedition,  as  were  also  Gongabele  and  Umfanta; 
and  Bisset,  Sandilli's  third  son,  voluntarily  surrendered.     Another 
chief,  Stokwetyali,  who  had  been  reported  as   "disaffected,"  was 
attacked  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  force  under  Major  Elliot      The 
extent  of  his  revolt  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  whilst  the 
Kaffirs  lost  60  men  in  the  engagement,  the  only  casualty  on  Major 
Elliot's  side  was  one  man  wounded.     Gradually  the  work  of  disar- 
mament among  their  remaining  divided  and  disorganised  followers 
was  carried  on,  and  the  Gaikas  as  a  tribe  may  be  said  to  have  been 
utterly  broken  up.     Without  a  chief  they  could  not  hope  to  retain 
their  exclusive  tribal  character  or  hope  to  attain  to  any  degree  of  in- 
dependence.    As  they  were  disarmed,  the  natives  were  scattered 
about  in  different  settled  parts  of  the  colony,  to  prevent  the  chance 
of  their  making  any  organised  attempt  at  further  disturbances.     The 
troops  and  colonial  forces  were  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  disturbed  districts  withdrawn  and  dispersed. 

The  campaign  was  being  conducted  in  a  similar  way  in  the 
TranskeL  The  troops  there  traversed  the  country,  occasionally 
meeting  and  dispersing  small  straggling  bodies  of  the  Galeka  txfc^. 
Information  reached  Ibeka  in   the  middle  oi  '^^xc!tv  \!aa.\.  Y»}!c<^ 
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Kreli's  general,  had  taken  refltge  in  one  of  Kreli's  hiding  places. 
Colonel  Glyn,  the  officer  in  command,  at  once  sent  Commandant 
Prattle  in  pursuit,  and  the  latter  accomplished  his  commission  in  so 
short  a  time  as  to  take  the  wily  Galeka  leader  entirely  by  surprise, 
and  to  succeed  in  killing  him,  with  his  three  brothers  and  two 
uncles.  On  receiving  the  news  of  his  general's  death,  Kreli  sent  a 
messenger  to  Ibeka  to  say  that  he  intended  to  surrender  in  a  few 
days.  His  fear  of  the  fate  which  would  meet  him  prevented  him 
from  doing  so,  and  up  to  the  time  of  writing  this  no  news  has  been 
received  of  his  surrender  or  capture*  The  work  of  disarmament 
here  has  not  proceeded  so  quickly  as  was  the  case  with  the  Gaikas, 
and  a  considerable  force  has  been  maintained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and,  according  to  a  recent  ministerial  statement  in  the  Cape 
Parliament,  w^ould  probably  continue  to  be  maintained  for  some 
time  yet.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  **  war "  in  tliis  part  of  our  South 
African  dominions  has  come  to  an  end,  and  by  sheer  force  the  native 
tribes  have  been  stamped  out  and  rendered  powerless*  1/Ooking 
back  over  the  whole  course  of  the  disturbance,  much  fault  may  be 
found  with  the  policy  or  policies  by  which  tlie  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  dictated.  The  w*ar  was  caused  by  a  dispute  between 
two  of  the  border  tribes^  aggravated  by  the  restricted  and  insufficient 
space  in  which  the  one  was  confined,  and  the  fact  that  the  other  vas 
an  intruder  established  in  the  country  by  the  English.  Had  the 
Government  maintained  a  neutral  altitude  in  endeavouring  to  setde 
this  quairel,  and  seen  that  justice  was  rendered  to  tlie  aggrieved 
tribe,  instead  of  adopting  w^arlike  measures  and  espousing  the  cause 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  Galekas  would  not  Have 
been  forced  into  iigliting  against  the  colonists.  Their  desire  to 
remain  on  a  peaceful  footing  with  their  powerful  and  aggressive 
neighbours  is  evidenced  by  their  wishing  for  the  return  of  the 
Residents,  their  consideration  in  removing  tlie  missionaries  and 
traders  to  places  of  safet>^  when  actual  hostilities  were  ine\itable, 
and  their  subsequently  forbearing  to  injure  or  destroy  the  white  men's 
houses.  Very  different  indeed  was  this  conduct  from  tlie  ruthless 
manner  in  which  their  invaders  burnt  down  their  villages  and  destroyed 
their  provisions*  The  general  resuh,  however,  seems  to  be  an  in- 
evitable one  :  wherever  the  English  come  across  a  fertile  land 
peopled  with  savages  they  take  possession,  constantly  interfere  in  th|H 
affairs  of  the  narivcs,  make  war  with  them^  and  then,  having  by  theoH 
superior  weapons  and  organisation  defeated  them,  appropriate  their 
tenitory,  and  drive  them  to  less  fertile  regions, 
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THE  LAW  OF  SURNAMES. 

THE  law  of  surnames  may  be  concisely  stated  :  there  is  none 
at  all.  But  nevertheless,  though  there  is  no  positive  law  on 
the  subject,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  inquire  into  the  usages 
which  have  arisen  during  the  course  of  time,  and  which  stand  in 
the  place  of  legal  enactment.  The  use  of  surnames  is  an  institution 
which  has  grown  up  so  gradually,  and  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  so 
unobtrusively  and  well,  that  it  has  entirely  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  legislature.  There  is  one  positive  enactment  only  concerning  the 
assumption  of  surnames,  and  it  refers  to  a  very  limited  district.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  Edward  IV.  an  Act  was  passed  compelling  every  Irish- 
man that  lived  within  the  English  pale  to  "  go  like  an  Englishman 
in  apparel  and  shaving  of  his  beard  above  his  mouth ; "  to  "  be  within 
one  year  sworn  liegeman  of  the  king ; "  and  "  to  take  to  him  an 
English  surname  of  a  town,  as  Sutton,  Chester,  Trim,  Skyme,  Corke, 
Kinsale ;  or  colour,  as  White,  Blacke,  Browne  ;  or  art  or  sciences, 
as  Smith,  Carpenter ;  or  office,  as  Cooke,  Butler  ;  and  that  he  and 
his  issue  shall  use  this  name  under  pain  of  forfeiting  his  goods  yearly 
till  the  premises  be  done."  With  this  exception,  surnames  originally 
were  assumed  by,  or  became  attached  to,  individuals  at  their  own 
pleasiu-e,  as  soon  as  the  insufficiency  of  the  Christian  name  to  mark 
a  person's  identity  became  recognised.  In  olden  times  the  Christian 
name  was  all- important ;  surnames  did  not  come  into  general  use 
until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  Wales,  indeed,  even 
until  the  seventeenth  century  many  of  the  highest  families  retained  a 
system  of  patronymics  which  formed  a  complete  genealogy  without 
containing  any  surname  at  all.  The  indexes  to  our  old  historical 
books,  such  as  the  Chronicles  and  Dugdale's  "  Monasticon,"  are  by 
Christian  names.  This  importance  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  name  conferred  at  the  religious  rite  of  baptism,  while  the 
surname  was  a  chance  designation  which  might  be  given  on  account 
of  a  great  variety  of  reasons,  and  which  might  or  might  not  prove 
permanent,  and  be  handed  down  to  a  man's  family.  "Special  heed," 
says  Coke,  "is  to  be  taken  to  the  name  of  baptism,  as  a  man 
cannot  have  two,  though  he  may  have  diveis  suitvam^^r     Q.^xcv.^^'^ 
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mentions  the  instance  of  a  knight  in  Cheshire,  William  Belward,  laM 
of  Malpas  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  each  of  whose  sons  took  different 
surnames,  while  their  sons  in  tarn  also  assumed  names  diflferenl  from 
those  of  their  fathers  ;  in  point  of  fact,  in  three  generations  from 
William  Belward,  his  descendants  had  rejoiced  in  no  fewer  than  ten 
difierent  surnames,  some  taken  from  their  estates,  and  others  from 
their  mental  or  bodily  qualities.  Many  a  man,  indeed,  had  two  or 
more  names ;  one,  it  might  be,  taken  from  his  possessions  or  habita- 
tioD,  another  allotted  to  hira  on  accomit  of  his  appearance  or  employ* 
ment,  and  another  perhaps  a  mere  nickname  ;  in  course  of  time  one 
of  them,  which  probably  a  matter  of  chance,  became  the  hereditary 
surname  of  his  family,  and  was  handed  down  to  his  descendants.  It 
is  clear  that  no  law  regulated  the  matter  ;  the  name  of  the  father  was 
adopted  by  the  son  if  he  pleased,  or  he  assumed  or  obtaixied  a  nei;? 
name  for  himself 

This  uncertainty  was  checked  in  some  measure  by  a  status 
called  the  Statute  of  Additions,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  V.| 
which  enacted  that  not  only  the  name  of  the  individual  should  be 
insened  in  every  wTit  or  indictment,  but  that  his  calling  and  the 
place  also  of  his  abode  should  be  given.  In  course  of  time  also 
Cromwell,  the  secretary  to  Henr}'  VIIL,  established  parish  registers, 
which,  by  causing  the  name  of  every  man  to  be  entered  at  his  baptism, 
marriage,  and  burial,  served  to  perpetuate  a  surname  in  each  family 
and  to  secure  its  transmission  with  regularity  from  father  to  son. 
When  a  new  name  was  taken  from  any  cause,  it  was  the  custom  to 
retain  the  former  name  as  an  alias,  and  instances  of  this  are  frequently 
met  with  in  early  registers  and  documents  of  that  period  ;  even  then 
it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  chance  which  name  survived  At  the  pre- 
sent day  surnames  have  become  a  far  surer  mark  of  identity  than 
Christian  names.  Of  the  latter  not  more  than  sL\  or  seven  hundred 
are  in  common  use,  while  the  London  Directory  contains  at  least 
20,000  surnames.  Still  more  accurately  is  an  individual  now  de- 
scribed by  the  addition  of  a  second  or  third  Christian  name,  an 
usage  that  has  sprung  up  in  comparatively  modem  times.  To  our  oltl 
lawiftTiters  the  possibility  that  a  man  could  use  two  diflTercnt  Christian 
names  as  members  of  one  appellation  never  seems  to  have  occurred 

Though  it  has  become  universal  in  all  civilised  countries 
children  to  take  the  name  of  their  father,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Ul 
of  England  to  prt:vent  any  man  assuming  any  name  he  thinks  fil 
There  is  no  penalty  of  any  kind  for  so  doing,  except  that  in  forsaking 
his  oid  name   difficulties   may  in  some  cases  arise  in  proving 
idci  * '  Te  are  numeious  c^l^^s  'm  i\^^\-ac^  ^^tTjtCiiis  to  the 
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that  if  a  man  enters  into  a  contract  in  any  particular  name,  he  may 
be  sued  in  the  name  he  used,  whatever  his  real  name  may  be;  and  to 
support  the  validity  of  any  act  it  may  be  shown  that  about  the  same 
time  he  was  known  by  the  name  he  used,  without  regard  to  the 
name  he  was  baptized  in.  All  that  the  law  looks  to  is  the  identity  of 
the  individual,  and  when  that  is  clearly  established,  all  acts  done  by 
him  are  binding.  There  is  no  legal  right  to  a  name.  No  one  can 
find  fault  with  a  person  for  calling  himself  Plantagenet,  or  Howard, 
or  an)rthing  else,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  everybody  will  promptly 
recognise  the  new  name.  A  man's  name  is  that  one  which  is  given 
to  him  by  general  consent,  without  any  regard  to  the  mode  in  which 
he  acquired  it ;  he  may  shuffle  oflf  an  old  one  he  dislikes,  and  clothe 
himself  with  one  more  to  his  taste,  if  he  can  induce  other  people  to 
acquiesce  in  the  change.  In  France,  however,  it  is  otherwise.  Laws 
were  passed  in  the  second  and  sixth  years  of  the  first  Revolution 
forbidding  any  citizen  to  use  any  name  or  surname  which  was  not 
entered  in  the  register  of  his  birth,  or  to  add  any  surname  to  his 
proper  name ;  and  in  1858  another  law  was  enacted  against  the 
assumption  of  additional  names,  under  which  proceedings  have  been 
taken  and  the  penalty  enforced.  In  America  change  of  name  requires 
an  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  though  this  requirement  does  not 
seem  to  extend  to  the  translation  of  a  surname  into  a  word  of  similar 
import  in  another  language,  as  Carpenter  for  Zimmerman,  Pike  for 
Snook,  or  Street  for  La  Rue. 

The  Christian  name  has  always  been  considered  immutable  ;  the 
law  is  that  it  must  remain  as  it  was  given  in  baptism.  In  former 
times  they  might  be  changed  at  confirmation  ;  for  example,  the 
name  of  Henry  III.  of  France  was  changed  at  that  rite  from 
Edward  Alexander.  Laxity  in  this  matter  has  gradually  arisen, 
especially  in  America,  where  Christian  name  and  surname  are 
changed  together  by  the  Acts  passed  for  the  purpose,  which  are 
carried  through  the  legislatures  in  a  very  perfimctory  manner.  In 
England,  too,  advertisements  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the 
papers  announcing  change  of  both  Christian  name  and  surname, 
though,  perhaps,  there  is  no  instance  of  a  change  of  Christian  name 
alone.  Of  a  difierent  character,  of  course,  are  names  assumed  for 
literary  purposes  or  other  professional  reasons.  With  actors  this  pro- 
ceeding is  common  ;  and  many  play  their  parts  and  die  without 
their  real  names  becoming  known  to  the  public  Jews,  too,  have 
frequently  modified  their  names  ;  Braham  has  been  taken  instead  of 
Abraham,  Slowman  for  Solomon,  and  Moss  for  Moses. 

Royal  licenses  for  change  of  name  were  first  gr^iM^d  vcv\.\\^  \^vg\<^^ 
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Cliarlcs  II-,  and  were  enrolled  in  the  books  of  the  Heralds*  College*, 
and  the  practice  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  398  of  such 
licenses  having  been  registered  between  1850  and  1863.    During  the 
last   century  the  machinery  of   Parliament  was  used  for  change  of 
surname,  and  Acts  were  obtained  for  that  purpose ;   but  at  pre- 
sent   the    usual    course    is    to    obtain    a     Royal     license.     The 
person  desirous  of  making  the  change  presents  a  petition  to  the 
Home  Secretary^   who   refers   the   same    for  consideration  to   the 
Kings  of  Arms  as  the  fittest  persons  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  its 
allegations.     If  they  find  that  the  applicant  is  a  representative  of  the 
family  whose  name  he  wishes  to  assume,  or  has  married  the  heiress  of 
such  family,  or  has  received  property  imder  a  will  in  w^hich  he  was 
desired  to  change  his  name  by  the  testator,  the  fact  is  reported  to  the  ^ 
Home  Secretary,  the  Royal  license  is  issued,  and  it  is  then  usually  fl 
published  in  the  London  Gazette  \  but  such  publication  is  optional      ' 
U'ith  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Roj^al  license,  it  has  been  laid  dOTUTi 
that  it  merely  gives  publicity  or  notoriety  to  the  change,  and  that  the 
name  is  assumed  by  the  act  of  the  person  who  adopts  it,  and  is 
not   conferred  by  the    Royal  license.      In  fact,   the   obtaining  a 
license  to    change  a  surname  is  more  useful  as  the  fulfilment  of 
a  condition  under  which   property  is   taken,  than  as  imparting  any 
validity  to  the  change  itself.     In  some  instances  even  this  may  be 
unnecessary,  for    in   a   case   where   a   devisee,   as   a   condition  of 
taking  an  estate^  was  ordered  to  change  his  name  for  the  testator's 
by  Act    of   Parliament  or    in    some   other   eflfectual    way   within 
three   years  after  his  coming  of  age,  w^hen  it  was  argued   that  he 
had   forfeited   the  bequest   by   not    having    procured    the   Act  as 
desired,  it  was  held  that  he  had  sufficiently  satisfied  the  conditions 
by  being  known  by  the  testator's  name,  since  he  had  been  let  into 
the  possession  of  the  estate.     **  A  name/'  said  Chief  Justice  Abbott, 
"  assumed  by  a  young  man  at  the  outset  of  life,  adopted  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  by  which  he  was  constantly  called,  becomes  for  all 
purposes  that  occur  to  my  mind  as  much  and  effectually  his  name  as 
I  if  he  had  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  confer  it  upon  him."    In 
Scotland,  since  all  Scotchmen  are  subject  in  matters  of  surname  and 
arms  to  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  a  patent  from 
the  Lyon  Office  stands  in  the  stead  of  a  royal  license*     It  also  does 
not  empower  a  change  of  name,  but  merely  certifies  diat  such  ch; 
has  taken  place  on  reasonable  grounds,  and  is  received  ever)'wl 
as  of  equal  importance  as  a  license  under  the  Royal  Sign  Mani 
itself. 

Change  of  name  by  deed  entoWtd  \u  Cteacetv  is  a  practice  that 
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has  arisen  within  the  last  thirty  years  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  deed, 
like  that  of  the  royal  license,  is  merely  to  give  wider  notoriety  to  the 
change  and  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  person  using  the  two 
names.  Perhaps  the  announcement  of  this  kind,  which  occasioned 
most  amusement  at  the  time,  and  which,  though  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  be  a  hoax,  has  since  become  proverbial,  was  the  adver- 
tisement that  appeared  in  the  Times  of  June  26,  1862,  to  the  effect 
that  one  Joshua  Bug  had  taken  to  himself,  in  lieu  of  his  former  patro- 
nymic, the  name  of  Norfolk  Howard,  and  had  duly  recorded  the  same 
in  a  deed  enrolled  in  Chancery.  The  motive  of  the  change  in  such 
cases  is  not  enquired  into.  Practically  any  deed  may  be  enrolled 
for  which  the  fees,  which  are  very  moderate  in  amount,  are  paid. 
In  the  case  of  instruments  not  directed  by  Parliament  to  be  enrolled, 
ihejia^  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  required,  but  this  is  given  as  a 
matter  of  course  upon  application.  The  enrolment,  when  not  by  law, 
gives  no  increased  validity  to  the  deed,  but  is  for  safe  custody  only. 
Harmless,  however,  as  the  enrolment  of  such  deeds  may  be,  a  prac- 
tice not  by  any  means  so  unobjectionable  has  sprung  out  of  it,  since 
by  these  deeds  armorial  bearings  also  have  been  assumed.  Lax  as 
the  practice  with  regard  to  armorial  bearings  is,  and  deplorable  as  it 
must  appear  to  any  true  herald,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  the  right 
to  an  ancestral  coat  of  arms  is  strictly  limited  to  the  descendants  of  the 
firet  grantee.  So  that,  although  it  is  quite  open  to  any  man  to  take 
any  name  he  likes,  he  cannot  assume  the  arms  belonging  to  the 
name,  unless  he  is  a  bloo'd  relation  of  the  family,  without  purloining 
that  to  which  he  has  no  shadow  of  a  right.  Of  course  we  know  that, 
in  these  degenerate  days,  arms  are  assumed  on  strength  of  a  similarity 
of  name  only,  but  it  is  a  practice  that  merits  unqualified  condem- 
nation, and  when  it  follows  upon,  and  is  a  consequence  of,  an 
assumption  of  the  name  in  question  by  a  stranger  in  blood,  the 
condenmation  it  merits  is,  if  possible,  still  greater.  But  the  halcyon 
days  of  true  heraldry  have  departed,  it  is  to  be  feared,  for  ever ; 
though,  while  protection  is  afforded  by  law  to  mere  trade-marks  of 
conmaerce,  it  seems  an  anomaly  that  the  trade-marks,  so  to  speak,  of 
ancestry  should  go  unprotected. 

Finally,  the  present  usage  with  regard  to  surnames  may  be  thus 
summed  up.  A  man  may  assume  any  name  he  likes,  and  the  law 
will  recognise  the  new  name,  if  it  is  assumed  publicly  and  dond  fide^ 
even  if  the  Christian  name  as  well  as  the  surname  be  changed.  No 
Act  of  Parliament  or  Royal  license  is  needed  to  sanction  a  change, 
unless  some  donation  of  land  or  money  is  liable  to  be  forfeited  if  the 
change  of  name  is  not  effected  in  the  manner  specifed  \w  tVi<^  ^gfi^. 
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Moreover,  when  any  person  has  legally  assumed  a  name  by  his  own 
act,  it  is  compulsory  on  the  Courts  of  law  to  recognise  such  l^;al  act 
So  that,  in  fact,  nothing  remains  to  prevent  the  wholesale  assumption 
of  other  people's  surnames  but  common  sense  and  the  ridicule  that 
would  attach  to  an  ill-judged  change.  But  while  the  temper  of  the 
English  people  remains  as  it  is,  no  general  attempt  to  take  advantage 
of  the  license  the  law  allows  is  to  be  feared ;  and  individual  extrava- 
gancies are  best  looked  upon  with  that  contempt  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  call  forth.  It  is  frequently  said  that  '*  what 
is  not  reason  is  not  law  ;"  unfortunately  this  is  not  strictly  true  in  all 
cases,  but  in  the  matter  of  surnames  at  least  an  affirmative  version  of 
the  saying  holds  good,  that  **  reason  is  law." 

JOHN   AMPHLETT. 
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THE  question  has  been  raised  in  the  Times  whether  bees  reason 
in  making  their  cells,  or  whether  their  skill  is  purely  instinc- 
tive. I  should  have  thought  the  evidence  collected  by  Darwin  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  his  "  Origin  of  Species  "  would  be  quite  decisive 
on  this  point  The  subject  is  too  wide  for  discussion  in  "  Table 
Talk,"  but  a  curious  thought  strikes  me  in  connection  with  it.  It  is 
certainly  not  more  important  for  bees  to  be  saving  of  wax  than  it  is 
for  men  to  be  saving  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  to  be 
saving  of  the  earth  itself  when  they  plant  fruit  trees  in  it.  Now,  it 
is  strange  that  man  with  his  reasoning  powers  should  not  have  solved 
a  much  simpler  problem  in  surface -saving  than  that  which  the  bees 
have  so  successfully  mastered.  The  bees  not  only  arrange  their  cells 
so  as  to  have  as  much  room  in  as  small  a  place  as  possible,  but  also 
to  use  as  little  wax  as  possible,  which  is  a  more  difficult  problem. 
Not  only  so,  but  where  the  ends  of  the  cells  meet  they  use  the  least 
possible  amount  of  wax,  which  is  a  far  more  difficult  problem  than 
saving  wax  where  the  sides  of  cells  adjoin.  Now,  a  man  who  has  to 
plant  an  orchard  has  only  the  simplest  of  the  three  problems  to  deal 
with.  All  he  requires  is  to  arrange  his  trees  so  that  each  shall  have 
sufficient  space  all  round.  If  each  several  tree  had  to  be  walled 
round  the  problem  would  resemble  the  second  of  those  which  the 
bee  solves;  but  that  problem  the  orchard-planter  is  not  troubled 
with.  It  is  well  for  him  he  is  not,  for  he  fails,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  with  the  simplest  problem  of  the  three.  He  sets  his  trees  in 
rank  and  file,  or  this  way  : — 


whereas  he  would  save  a  considerable  extent  oC  gtovvrvA  ^xA  ^^tVRXv 
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the  distance  he  would  have  to  travel  in  looking  over  his  orchard,  if 
he  arranged  them  thus  i— 


'  So  also  with  heaps  of  oranges,  apples,  and  so  forth,  in  fruit 
windows*  piles  of  shot  on  square  or  rectangular  bases,  and  the  like,  the 
second  arrangement  is  the  proper  one  for  the  lowest  tier,  not  the 
first  arrangement,  which  is  nearly  always  adopted.  The  triangular 
pyramid  is  as  saving  of  space,  for  piles  of  shot  &c-,  as  a  pyramid  oi 
a  square  or  oblong  base  arranged  as  m  the  second  group  above  ; 
the  triangular  pyramid,  as  a  whoiCy  is  not  so  convenient  a  form  as 
pyramid  on  a  square  base,  or  the  ridged  pyramid  (not  properly  calli 
a  pyramid  at  all)  on  an  oblong  base. 

I  REM  EMBER  an  instance  when  nmthematicians,  and  some  of  no 
contemptible  power,  failed  to  solve  the  simplest  of  all  the 
problems  which  the  bees  solve  by  instinct  At  the  Cambridge 
examination  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos  of  1859  a  question  in  the 
following  form  was  asked  (I  forget  the  exact  numbers,  but  they 
do  not  affect  the  question).  "  From  a  piece  of  leather  six  inches 
long  and  three  broad  as  many  circular  wads  as  possible,  each  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  were  cut ;  how  many  were  there  ?  And  how  many 
from  a  piece  of  leather  eight  inches  long  and  four  broad  ?  *'  Many, 
including  the  senior  wmngler  of  the  year,  answered  7  2  from  tlie  first 
piece,  which  was  right,  and  128  from  the  second,  which  was  wTong. 
By  arranging  the  wads  as  a  bee  would  arrange  them,  if  he  had  to  cut 
wads,  at  any  rate,  and  if  his  instincts  did  not  abandon  him  when 
engaged  in  a  task  so  unfamiliar,  five  rows  of  16  wads  and  four  of  15 
can  be  cut  from  the  larger  piece,  or  140  wads  in  all,  twelve  more 
than  by  arranging  the  wads  as  orchard-planters  set  their  trees. 


WHEN  I  went  out  of  town  this  summer,  a  friend  wrote  to 
from  the  Club,  mentioning  among  other  little  matters  that 
one  of  the  members  had  shot  himself.     "  Poor  old  Drawley  was  not 
/Mce,  was  he?"  (that  was  how  he  put  it),  "but  we  are  all  quite  sony 
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about  it"  Of  course  I  was  sorry  about  it,  too,  though  if  it  had  been 
feted  that  anyone  of  my  acquaintances  must  needs  have  put  an  end 
to  his  existence,  I  should  have  preferred  it  to  have  been  Drawley. 
He  was  said  to  be  a  very  rich  man,  and  certainly  gave  himself,  all 
the  airs  of  one ;  while  his  conversation  was  of  that  character  that  I 
could  only  hope,  for  the  sake  of  his  future  companions,  that  in  what- 
ever state  of  existence  he  should  now  find  himself,  he  would  be 
dumb.  He  was  the  bore  of  our  smoking-room,  and  had  shortened 
the  lives  of  several  of  its  frequenters  to  my  knowledge.  He  would 
tell  us  how  he  made  his  money,  and  his  difficulties  about  disposing 
of  it,  and  how  he  had  recently  lost  his  partner — it  was  popularly 
supposed,  from  gold  on  the  brain ;  with  much  more  of  the  same 
kind. 

WeH  I  came  back  to  town  two  weeks  ago  and  found  nobody  in 
it.  The  club  was  a  Sahara — a  mausoleum — ^with  no  one  but  the  hall 
porter,  five-and-twenty  waiters,  and  myself  in  it.  I  was  sitting  in 
the  vast  smoking-room  after  my  lonely  dinner,  and  woke  up  from 
an  unrefreshing  nap  to  find  that  I  had  got  a  companion — in  the  very 
next  armchair — and  as  sure  as  I  write  this,  it  was  old  Drawley. 

I  looked  at  him  as  Scrooge  in  the  Christmas  Carol  tried  to  look 
at  the  ghost  of  Marley,  and  quite  as  unsuccessfiilly.  I  said  to  my- 
self, "  You  are  a  humbug ;  you  are  an  undigested  piece  of  cheese ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  in  spirits."  But  still  Drawley  was  there.  He 
said,  quite  in  his  old  style,  "  How  do  ?  We  are  quite  alone  here.  I 
have  got  more  money  than  you  ever  saw  in  your  life — made  it  my- 
self, sir,  every  penny  of  it — and  I  want  your  advice  how  to  dispose 
of  it"  It  was  dreadful;  but  still  I  had  the  common  sense  and 
presence  of  mind  to  say,  "  Give  it  to  me."  "  Pooh,  pooh,"  he  said  ; 
*'you  are  joking,  and  it's  not  everybody  who  can  afford  to  joke,  sir. 
/  can't,  for  one,  and  yet  I  am  pretty  warm." 

This  I  thought,  considering  where  he  probably  was  now  in  the 
daytime,  was  likely  enough. 

"  I  hate  jokes,"  he  went  on.  "  That  fool  Smiler  has  played  a  joke 
upon  me  lately.  Somebody  was  asking  here  why  I  had  not  gone 
out  of  town,  and  it  was  answered,  very  justly,  that  having  now  no 
partner  I  could  not  do  it  *  He  keeps  the  shop  himself,'  was  the 
way  they  put  it.  *  Shot  himself  !  cries  Major  Paulet,  who  is  as 
deaf  as  a  post.  *  Yes,'  says  Smiler,  without  moving  a  muscle, 
*  Drawley  has  shot  himself.'  And  the  Major,  who  is  the  greatest 
gossip  in  town,  has  been  going  all  over  London  with  that  absurd  in- 
telligence.    I  believe  half  the  Club  think  I'm  dead." 
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A!^[ONG  the  Cosas  de  £sf)ana  wfaidi  governments  are  powerless 
to  repress  is  the  BuU-iig}iL  I  have  recently  made  acqimnt- 
ance  with  this  profoundly  baiharous  and  altogether  detestable  fonn 
of  cnicliy,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  to  keep  the  Spaniard  what  he 
reaJly  is— an  African  in  heart.  Fresh  from  the  horror  and  disgust 
caused  by  these  bloodthirsty  and  cowardly  proceedings— both 
adjectires  are  merited — I  yet  see  that  the  people  are  so  wedded  to  the 
entertainment  that  a  revolution  would  probably  be  the  consequence  of 
an  attempt  to  repress  iL  If  ever  the  Spaniard  is  to  be  reclaimed,  it 
must  be  by  a  long  course  of  educational  influences  which  shall 
gradually  arouse  a  public  sentiment  in  fa\'Our  of  mercy.  Meanwhile, 
strong  as  such  a  measure  would  appear,  I  think  the  Governments  of 
Europe  should  decline  to  accept  Spain  as  one  of  their  number  so 
long  as  the  stigma  rests  upon  her,  I  don't  know  whether  it  u-as 
Thiers  or  Guizot  that  said  that  Europe  terminated  at  the  Pyrenees, 
The  statement  is  certainly  accurate. 

In  order  to  take  part  with  a  dear  conscience  in  a  system  of 
Ostracism  such  as  I  have  indicated,  England  should  first  purge  herself 
of  a  similar  offence,  and  should  put  down  such  proceedings  as  lake 
place  at  Hurlingham.  To  those  who  bid  us  cleanse  our  own  stable 
before  we  proceed,  nose  in  hand,  to  rate  others,  I  would  say,  how- 
ever, that  pigeon^shooting  is  not  like  bull-torturing — a  national  pas- 
time in  which  all  classes  participate.  English  Mohocks  are  only  of 
one  dass.  Unfortunately,  that  is  a  class  from  which  we  draw  our 
l^islators,  and  there  is  consequently  a  difficulty  in  giving  the  public 
sentiment  the  force  of  law.  If  ever  monarchy  and  aristocracy  in 
England  give  way  to  a  pure  republic,  the  cause  of  revolution  wiU  be 
found  in  the  outrage  on  public  sentiment  involved  in  such  proceed- 
ings as  an  aristocracy  has  started  and  royalty  has  sanctioned  at 
Hurlinghara, 

I  HAVE  been  rather  surprised  at  the  long  silence  of  the  earth- 
flatteners— Parallax,  Hampden,  and  tlie  rest  They  usually 
make  themselves  heard  at  intervals  of  a  few  months  at  the  outside, 
just  as  comets  of  one  sort  or  another  are  generally  seen  at  intervals 
not  exceeding  two  or  three  years.  1  had  not,  however,  expected  the 
honour  of  a  personal  communication  from  one  of  the  earth-fiatteners. 
Mn  Hampden  writes  offering  to  sign  a  bond  for  ^£'50,  payable  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Proctor,  if  he  mil  supply  Mr,  Hampden,  through  the 
columns  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine^  **  with  any  authentic  record 
of  the  proved  premisses  or  data  on  which  Newton's  solar  system  or 
glohuhr  theory  was  originaWy  ba^ed "    1  bdieve  the  \xzg^T  (^500) 
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which  Mr.  Hampden  subsequently  lost  to  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace  was 
originally  proflfered  to  Mr.  Proctor :  and  doubtless  Mr.  Hampden 
is  well  assured  that  the  wager  would  have  been  accepted  by 
Mr.  Proctor,  but  that  astronomers  know  how  baseless  is  the 
whole  system  of  Newtonian  astronomy.  I  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Proctor  will  accept  the  present  wager,  which  has  been  duly 
forwarded  to  him.  I  know  that  he  will  never  win  the  earth- 
flattener's  money.  He  could  not,  this  time,  even  if  he  would. 
For,  as  De  Morgan  long  since  pointed  out,  "  proof  requires  a  person 
who  can  give  and  a  person  who  can  receive,"  and  in  this  case  one  of 
the  two — I  do  not  say  which — is  wanting.  De  Morgan  wrote  some 
doggerel  which  is  rather  to  the  point ;  it  is  not  worse  verse  than  that 
which  some  of  the  earth-flatteners  have  written,  and  is  infinitely 
better  sense  : — 

A  blind  man  said.  As  to  the  Sun, 
I'll  take  my  Bible  oath  there's  none  ; 
For  if  there  had  been  one  to  show, 
They  would  have  shown  it  long  ago. 
How  came  he  such  a  goose  to  be  ? 
Did  he  not  know  he  couldn't  see  ? 

Not  he  ! 

But  Mr.  Hampden  oiight  not  to  talk  of  Newton's  solar  system  or 
globular  theory.  The  globular  theory  was  already  ancient  in  Ne^^-ton's 
time ;  and  he  never  offered  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  Copemican 
theory  is  the  true  one.  Hampden  should  attack  Copernicus  or 
Kepler,  not  Newton,  still  less  anyone  in  our  own  time. 

A  MATRON  of  title  who  had  reason  to  expect  that  she  would 
gladden  her  lord  with  an  addition  to  his  family  this  autumn, 
provided  for  the  occasion  a  certain  court  physician.  His  fee  never 
took  into  account  the  blessings  that  are  conferred  upon  the  community 
by  the  birth  of  more  lords  and  ladies,  and  when,  as  on  this  occasion, 
he  gave  up  his  holiday,  which  he  generally  spent  abroad,  to  dance 
attendance  upon  her  ladyship  in  Scotland,  it  was,  of  course,  very 
considerably  increased.  Moreover,  her  ladyship  took  a  shooting- 
box  for  him  close  to  her  own  ancestral  residence,  and  having  got 
him  there  among  the  grouse — to  the  slaughter  of  which  he  was  de- 
voted— she  awaited  the  event  (or,  as  it  turned  out,  the  events)  with 
calmness.  Unhappily,  however,  the  grouse  grew  scarce,  and  a 
sporting  friend  who  dwelt  some  fifty  miles  away  having  asked  the 
doctor  to  visit  him  for  a  few  days,  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion. The  lady  was  going  on  admirably,  and  v/asWV^Vj  \.o  ^^  ^^  lost  ^'^ 
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aext  three  weeks.     He  was  surely  mnmng  no  risk — ^so  he  venft 

\  sa^  ta  himself^  in  ignonuice  of  the  designs  of  the  goddess  Lucina; 

and  off  he  wenL    The  next  morning  her  ladj-ship  had  to  send  rather 

rsuddenly  for  the  parish  doctor — ^a  gentleman  m  the  official  enjoyment 

^40  a  year,  and  ;/.  6</,  for  accouchements — and  presented  her 

husband  with  twins. 

THE  above  story  was  narrated  to  me  by  a  rival  physician  with 
every  mark  of  enjoyment  (he  "  wondered  whether  the  parish 
doctor  got  15/.  for  his  attendance,  as  usual,  or  had  something  out  of 
the  other  man's  fee  ") ;  and  perceiving  my  high  appreciation  of  his 
story,  he  told  me  another,  in  connection  with  the  same  subject 

A  lady  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  had  seven  daughters  bom  to  her,, 
not  all  at  once,  of  course,  but  in  succession.  When  the  seventh 
was  bom  she  meekly  observed  to  her  nurse,  who  was  a  very  "  wise 
woman,^  "What,  another  daughter?'*  **Yes,  ma'am,*'  she  replied, 
**  and  so  it  alwa)'S  will  be  while  you  live  here  ;  it  is  the  chalk  as  does 
it"  No  attention  was  paid  to  this  geological  explanation  of  a 
mystery  that  has  puzzled  the  faculty,  and  everybody  else,  for  ages ; 
but  in  time  a  circumstance  happened  that  corroborated  her  theo^)^ 
The  lady  went  to  live  in  Sussex,  and  had  seven  other  children  of 
the  other  sex.  As  ho-  husband  used  rather  ruefully  to  observe,  '*  II 
seemed  to  have  *  set  in '  boys*'*  NVhen  the  seventh  boy  was  bom, 
the  old  nurse  exclaimed  with  triumph,  **Now,  didn't  I  tell  you 
so,  ma'am  ?  a  boy  again  I  It's  the  gravel  as  does  it"  Of  course  she 
may  be  mistaken,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  known  many 
startling  theories  advocated  of  late  years  upon  raudi  less  specious 
grounds. 


s 
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WHY  do  not  our  astronomers  strive  to  find  out  the  cause 
the  unparalleled  amount  of  electrical  disturbance  the  present 
summer  has  witnessed?  In  the  month  of  August  London  had  as 
many  thunderstonns  as  would  constitute  a  reputable  average  for  a 
summer.  A  few  hundred  miles  further  south  the  lightning  continued 
incessantly  for  three  da)^  Such  lightning,  too,  has  seldom  been 
seen.  The  earth  and  the  sea  have  been  not  less  agitated  than  the 
sky.  Friends  of  mine  residing  at  Wiesbaden  tell  of  church  bells  set 
ringing  at  midnight  by  earthquake;  and  in  the  very  height  of  summer 
weather,  ships  have  been  afiraid  to  set  forth  from  port  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  hurricane  and  tempest. 
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AVE    always  held  that  the  invention  of  the  balloon 
retarded  the  science  oC  actostaUoa  \>y  ^\i^^to%  vha  energies 
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scientific  men  down  a  wrong  channel.  So  huge  a  bulk  as  that  of 
the  balloon  must  always  be  unmanageable  in  such  violent  currents 
of  air  as  are  to  be  expected  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  In  spite  of 
the  ridicule  which  has  been  lavished  on  the  idea  of  fitting  man  for 
fli^t,  I  believe  it  practicable.  If  intelligence  from  America  may  be 
trusted,  a  very  distinct  advance  towards  the  result  has  been  made.  A 
public  exhibition  of  the  powers  of  a  flying  machine  has  been  given 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  I  shall  not  weary  my  readers  with  a 
description  of  the  mechanism  of  the  strange  instrument  employed,  but 
will  simply  state  that,  if  the  accounts  that  are  fiimished  are  to  be 
trusted,  the  inventor  steered  his  course  through  gusts  and  in  face  of 
an  opposing  wind,  landing  on  two  occasions  near  the  spot  whence  he 
started.  These  results  are  said  to  be  very  encouraging.  I  do  not 
want  to  look  too  far  ahead  or  to  anticipate  the  consequences  to 
England  of  a  discovery  which,  when  perfect,  if  it  should  ever  become 
so,  will  render  the  empire  of  the  air,  rather  than  that  of  the  seas,  the 
object  of  desire.  Still  I  will  just  ask,  if  ever  we  are  able  to  employ 
air-ships  for  the  conveyance  of  troops,  and  the  advantages  of  our 
insular  position  are  forfeited,  what  shall  we  think  of  our  guarantee 
of  the  integrity  of  Turkey  in  Asia?  Such  speculations  are  of 
course,  and  will  long  be,  mots  pour  rire.  It  would  not,  however,  be  a 
laughing  matter  if  ever  Northern  despots  were  to  be  able  to  turn  their 
huge  armies  to  account  for  such  invasion  of  civilised  regions  as  the 
possession  of  aerial  machines  would  afford.  Can  anything  in  the 
way  of  scientific  advance  be  regarded  as  wholly  preposterous  to  a 
generation  that  has  seen  what  the  present  generation  has  seen?  I 
scarcely  think  so. 

THE  "scientists"  who  are  always  discovering  something  or 
another,  which  it  turns  out  a  week  or  two  afterwards  has 
been  known  to  the  world  about  two  centuries  ago,  have  just  found 
out  that  the  jelly-fish  has  nerves.  Who  ever  doubted  it  who  has 
seen  one  wabble  ?  Once  grant  that  the  thing  is  alive,  and  not  a 
sort  of  marine  bkincmange,  and  the  rest  follows.  Why,  the  very 
phrase  "  I'm  all  of  a  twitter,"  signifying  an  extreme  disorganisation 
of  the  nervous  centres,  is  what  the  jelly-fish  has  been  saying  since 
the  first  one  found  itself  ashore,  and  exposed  to  the  parasol  points 
and  wooden  spades  of  our  population. 

A  RESULT  of  frequently  renewed  observations  in  France  is  to 
impress  me  with  the  power  of  assimilating  themselves  to  their 
surroundings  possessed  by  the  French.  EveiyN\vtitoiL\.\\fc\iQii^^\^<^l 
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various  nations  the  French  tovns  seem  to  have  taken  alai^e  amotmt  | 
of  wka^  I  may  call  colouring  from  their  neighbours^  In  the  case  of 
QsSBBmBLj^  this  was,  of  course,  confusioQ  of  nu:e.  The  Strasbuiigher 
tised  before  he  was  absorbed  into  Germany  to  profess  his  ignoranc«J 
of  German  if  you  addressed  him  in  that  language,  and  two  minute 
afterwards  would  let  you  hear  him  speak  to  his  assistant  in  the  veiy 
tongue  he  repudiated  On  the  ItaHan  borders,  too,  what  is  called 
France  is  geographically  and  ethnognphically  Italy.  Belgium  and 
France  are  so  nearly  identical,  that  it  reqaires  more  power  of  peitjep- 
tion  than  I  possess  to  tell  the  difference  Dunkerque  is,  however,  bi 
more  Flemish  than  Ostend,  while  BoalogDe  b  almost  as  cockney  as 
Margate.  I  have  sometimes  wished  that  the  Boulogne  shopkeeper, 
in  place  of  the  superfluous  announcement  of  *'  English  spoken,"  would 
put  up  a  notice,  Id  on  park  Frampds^  Quite  the  same  is  it  on  the 
borderland  between  France  and  Spain;  PerpiigDan  and  Bayonne  are 
more  Spanish  than  such  places  as  San  Sehatsriin  on  the  other  side  of 
the  frontier.  In  Bayonne  more  of  the  signs  and  advertisements 
ippear  to  be  in  Spanish  than  in  French,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
die  inhabitants  who  is  not  acquainted  with  both  languages.  As 
many  of  the  Spanish  visitors  with  whom  the  streets  swarm  know  no 
Ffcnchy  the  former  language  is  the  more  common  in  the  streets. 
Tbe  ftf^tearance  of  the  houses  with  their  carefiiny  guarded  balconies 
is  also  decidedly  Iberian. 
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MR.  PROCTOR  stated  in  his  paper  on  the  teinsit  of  Mercury, 
(GMfavtfJvV  Me^HMtme  for  ^lay  last,  pc  570)  that  there  is  as 
yet  no  itooctied  ca%  in  the  history  of  astronomy  of  three  plane 
being  mihfe  at  the  same  time  on  a  space  so  small  as  that  coveti 
Iqf  tile  nK>QQ%  disc  A  oone^MMident  points  out  that  in  Chamh 
^  Bftadibool:  oC  Astzooomj*'*  Vemis,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Mercury  \ 
said  to  bave  been  in  &e  same  Md  of  the  telescope  on  March  17, 
17^5.  My  concqwpdcnl  thinks  that  die  same  6eld  of  the  telescopy 
woaM  repceseni  a  snnDer  poitioQ  of  the  sl^  than  would  be  covere^H 
bythe  moott^disc.  This^  howevier,  was  certainly  not  the  case.  The 
tour  pluicfii  omealf  ittve  beenbvoQ^  inio  the  same  telescopic  fidta 
tf  tteir  hf  lisbig  a  tefcesoope  of  Tciy  hige  field — from  a  rough  coo^l 
llMAfeOi^  ita|ipeiEis  thai  the  6eld  must  have  been  two  or  three  degrees 
in  diUMM^  I  ^  noirecotlecl  any  descriptioia  of  what  was  obse 
IMl  Itildl  !?»  t  f  ^S  ;  i^Mtt  it  is  quite  ceitain  the  four  planets  were 
m  ctoit  us  mg  conapondcni  sanxees. 
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Chapter  I. 

THE  market-place  at  Trieste  lay  in  a  blaze  of  colour  under  the 
June  simlight.  The  scent  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  heavy 
on  the  air.  A  faint-hearted  breeze  which  scarcely  dared  to  blow 
came  up  from  the  harbour  now  and  again,  and  made  the  heat  just 
bearable.  Mr.  William  Holmes  Bamdale,  of  Bamdale  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  and  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  sat  in  shadow  in  front  of 
a  restaurant  with  his  legs  comfortably  thrust  forth  and  his  hat  tilted 
over  his  eyes.  He  pulled  his  tawny  beard  lazily  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  caressed  a  great  tumbler  of  iced  beer.  He  was 
beautifully  happy  in  his  perfect  idleness,  and  a  sense  was  upon  him 
of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  in  general.  In  the  absolute  serenity 
of  his  beatitude  he  fell  asleep,  with  one  hand  still  lazily  clutching  his 
beard,  and  the  other  still  lingering  lovingly  near  the  great  tumbler. 
This  was  surely  not  surprising,  and  on  the  face  of  things  it  would  not 
have  seemed  that  there  was  any  reason  for  blushing  at  him.  Yet  a 
young  lady,  unmistakably  English  and  undeniably  pretty,  gave  a 
great  start,  beholding  him,  and  blushed  celestial  rosy  red.  She  was 
passing  along  the  shady  side  of  the  square  with  papa  and  mamma, 
and  the  start  and  the  blush  came  in  with  some  hurried  commonplace 
in  answer  to  a  commonplace.  These  things,  papa  and  mamma  noted 
not — good,  easy,  rosy,  wholesome  people,  who  had  no  great  trouble 
in  keeping  their  heads  clear  of  fancies,  and  were  chiefly  engaged 
just  then  with  devices  for  keeping  cool 
rou  ccxuiu   NO,  1775.  L  L 
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Two  minutes  later,  or  thereabouts,  came  that  way  a  young 
gentleman  of  whom  the  pretty  young  lady  did  seem  a  refined  and 
femintne  copy,  save  and  except  that  the  young  lady  >vas  deariy  aod 
daintily  demure,  whilst  from  this  youth  impudence  and  mischiei 
shone  forth  as  light  radiates  from  a  lantern.  He,  pausing  before  the 
sleeping  Barndale,  blushed  not,  but  poked  him  in  the  ribs  with  the 
end  of  his  walking-stick,  and  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of  waggish 
joy,  as  who  should  say  that  to  poke  a  sleeping  man  in  the  ribs  was 
a  stroke  of  comic  genius  whereof  the  world  had  never  beheld  the  like. 
He  sat  on  his  stick,  cocked  Mr.  Bamdale's  hat  on  one  side,  and 
aM'aited  that  gentleman's  waking.  Mr.  Bamdale,  bnguidly  stretchiBig 
himself,  arose,  adjusted  his  hat,  took  a  great  drink  of  iced  beer,  and, 
being  thereby  in  some  degree  primed  for  conversation,  spoke, 

"  That  you,  Jimmy?*'  said  Mr.  Bamdale. 

**  Billy,  my  boy,"  said  the  awakener,  **  how^  are  you  ?  " 

** Thought  you  were  in  Oudc,  or  somewhere,'  said  Mn  Bamdale 

**  Been  back  sbc  months,"  the  other  answ  ered. 

*•  Anybody  with  you  here  ?  '* 

'*  Ves,**  said  the  awaJcener,  *'  the  Mum,  the  Pater,  and  rhe  Kid* 

Mr.  Banidale  did  not  look  like  the  sort  of  man  to  be  vastly 
shocked  at  these  terms  of  irreverence,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  his  brown 
and  liearded  cheeks  flushed  like  any  schoolgirFs. 

^Stoppuigat  the  Hotel  de  la  Ville,"  said  the  aw^akener,  **and 
udoing  of  the  Grand  Tower,  my  pippin.  I'm  playing  cicerone, 
CoflEie  up  and  have  a  smoke  and  a  jaw.'' 

^  All  ri^it,^  saud  Mi:  Bamdale  languidly.  Nobody,  to  look  at 
him  now,  wpuld  bive  guessed  bov  iast  his  heart  beat,  and  how  ever} 
netve  in  his  body  lhittei>ML  ^  I  m  at  the  same  place.  AVhen  did  you 
oooie?" 

**  Three  houfs  ago^  \Vc*ie  goiDg  on  to  Constantinople,  Boat 
stara  M  six." 

**  Ah ! "  said  Barodik  iibddJ^.  -  4  m  gomg  on  10  Constantinople 
too. 

«N0«f  Uttl's  irhit  1  call  joUjr,"  said  the  other*  •*  YouVe  going 
to-night  of  course^'* 

*^  or  concK^    MolhiBg  to  stay  here  for."* 

Al  the  door  of  die  hotel  siood  fttnidakls  savant,  a  sobcrlc 
Scoldimaii  dressed  tt  datk  tweed. 

''  Come  vidi  aoe^  Bob^*  said  Bmidile  as  be  passed  him.    " 
yoii  in  the  coSee^oon  in  Ave  nfmitn,  JiuDiy."' 

In  hk  ovm  tooaa  Bundsle  wt  down  upon  the  bedside 
addnnitd  Kis  sctxanu 
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**  I  have  changed  my  mind  about  going  home.  Go  to  Lloyd's 
office  and  take  places  for  this  evening^s  boat  lo  Constantinople. 
Wait  a  bit.  Let  me  see  what  the  fare  is.  There  you  are.  Pack  up 
and  get  everything  down  to  the  boat  and  wait  tliere  until  I  come/* 

The  man  disappeared,  and  Barndale  joined  his  friend.  He  had 
scarce  seated  himself  when  a  feminine  rustling  was  heard  outside. 
The  door  opened,  a  voice  of  singular  sweetness  cried  "Jimmy, 
dear  ! "  and  a  young  lady  entered.  It  was  the  young  lady  who 
blushed  and  started  when  she  saw  Barndale  asleep  in  front  of  the 
resuurant.  She  blushed  again,  but  held  her  hand  frankly  out  to 
him.  He  rose  and  took  it  with  more  tenderness  than  he  knew  of 
The  eyes  of  the  third  person  twunkled^  and  he  winked  at  his  own 
reflection  in  a  mirror. 

"  This,*'  Barndale  said,  **  is  not  an  expected  pleasure,  and  is  all 
the  greater  on  that  account.  By  a  curious  coincidence  I  find  we  are 
travelling  together  to  Constantinople." 

Her  hand  still  lingered  in  his  whilst  he  said  this,  and  as  he 
ceased  to  speak  he  gave  it  a  Utile  farewell  pressure.  Her  sweet 
hazel  eyes  quite  beamed  upon  him,  and  she  returned  the  pressure  cor- 
dially*     But  she  answered  only^ — 

•*  Papa  will  be  very  pleased.** 

**  Isn*t  it  singular,"  said  the  guilty  Barndale  with  an  air  of  com- 
monplace upon  him,  **that  we  should  all  be  making  this  journey 
together?'* 

"  Very  singular  indeed,^*  said  pretty  Miss  Leland,  with  so  bright  a 
sparkle  of  mirth  in  those  demure  hazel  eyes  that  Barndale,  without 
knowing  why^  felt  himself  confounded. 

Mr.  James  Leland  winked  once  more  at  his  reflection  in  the 
mirror,  and  was  discovered  in  the  act  by  Barndale,  who  became 
signally  disconcerted  m  manner. 

Miss  Leland  relieved  his  embarrassment  by  Liking  away  her 
brother  for  a  conference  respecting  the  package  of  certain  treasures 
purchased  a  day  or  two  before  in  Venice.  The  lone  one  smoked, 
and  lounged,  and  waited.  He  tried  to  read,  and  gave  it  up.  He 
strayed  down  to  the  harbour,  and,  fmding  his  servant  solemnly  mount- 
ing guard  over  his  luggage  on  board  the  boat,  he  himself  went 
aboard  atid  inspected  his  berth,  and  chatted  with  the  steward,  in 
whom  he  discovered  an  old  acquaintance.  But  the  time  went 
drearily;  and  Barndale,  who  was  naturally  a  man  to  be  happy  under 
all  sorts  of  circumstances,  suffered  all  the  restlessness,  chagrin, 
and  envy  with  which  love  in  certain  of  its  stages  has  power  to  dis- 
turb the  spirit.  He  had  made  up  a  most  heroic  mind  on  this  question 
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of  Miss  Leland  some  three  monihs  ago,  and  had  quite  decided  ttaf 
she  did  not  care  for  him.  He  wasn't  going  to  break  his  heart  for  2 
woman  who  didn't  care  for  him.     Not  he. 

If  she  be  not  fair  for  me, 
\V1uLt  care  I  bow  fair  ^e  be  ? 

She  made  fun  of  him  in  her  own  demure  way.  He  ventured  onc<  j 
on  a  little  touch  of  sentiment,  which  she  never  neglected  to  re[>eat,  ^ 
when  opportunity  offered,  in  his  presence.  She  repeated  it  with  so 
serious  an  air,  so  precisely  as  if  it  were  an  original  notion  which  had 
just  then  occurred  to  her,  that  Bamdale  winced  under  it  ever>^  time 
she  used  it  His  mind  was  quite  made  up  on  this  matter.  He  would 
go  away  and  forget  her.  He  believed  she  liked  him,  in  a  friendly 
sisterly  sort  of  way,  and  that  made  him  feel  more  hopeless.  There 
were  evidences  enough  to  convince  you  or  me,  had  we  been  there  to 
watch  them,  that  this  young  lady  n^'as  caught  in  the  toils  of  love  quite 
as  inextricably  as  this  young  gendeman ;  but^  i**ith  the  pig-headed 
obstinacy  and  stupidity  incident  to  his  condition,  he  declined  to  see 
it,  and  voluntarily  betook  himself  to  miser>%  after  the  manner  of  young 
men  in  love  from  time  immemoriaL  A  maiden  who  can  be  caiight 
without  chasing  is  prett)'  generally  not  worth  catching ;  and  cynics 
have  been  known  to  say  that  the  pleasure  of  stalking  your  bride  is 
perhaps  the  best  part  of  matrimony.  This  our  young  Bamdale  would 
not  have  believed  He  believed,  rather,  that  the  tender  hopes  and 
chilling  fears  of  love  were  among  the  chief  pains  of  life,  and  would 
have  laughed  grimly  if  any  one  had  prophesied  that  he  would  ever 
look  back  to  them  with  longing  regret.  \V'e,  who  are  ^iser,  will  not 
commiserate  but  envy  this  young  gentleman,  remembering  the  time 
when  those  tender  hopes  and  chilling  feats  were  ours — when  we  were 
happier  in  our  miseries  than  we  have  now  the  power  to  be  in  our 
)0>-s. 

The  Lelands  came  at  last,  and  Bamdale  had  got  the  particular 
form  of  love  s  misery*  which  he  most  coveted  The  old  gentleman 
was  cordial,  the  old  lady  was  effusiYe»  the  awakener  was  what 
he  had  always  been,  and  Lilian  was  what  she  had  always  been  to 
Bamdale — a  bewiMering  maddening  witchery,  namely,  which  set  him 
Ms\f  beside  himsdf.  Let  it  not  be  prejudicial  to  him  in  your  judg- 
ment that  >x>u  see  him  for  the  first  time  under  these  foolish  circum- 
stances. Under  other  condirions  you  wotdd  find  much  to  admire  in 
him.  Even  now,  if  >x>tt  have  any  taste  for  live  statuary,  you  shall 
admire  this  upright  six  feet  two  inches  of  finely-modelled  bone  and 
If  mwly  gpod  lutui^  can  make  a  handsome  sun*browned 
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face  pleasant  to  you,  then  shall  Bamdale's  countenance  find  favour  in 
your  eyes.  Of  his  manly  ways,  his  good  and  honest  heart,  this  story 
will  tell  you  something,  though  perchance  not  much.  If  you  do  not 
like  Billy  Bamdale  before  you  part  with  him,  believe  me,  it  is  my 
feult,  who  tell  his  story  clumsily,  and  not  his.  For  the  lady  of  his 
love  there  might  be  more  to  say,  if  I  were  one  of  those  clever  people 
who  read  women.  As  it  is,  you  shall  make  your  own  reading  of  her, 
and  shall  dislike  her  on  your  own  personal  responsibility,  or  love 
her  for  her  transparent  merits,  and  for  the  sake  of  no  stupid  analysis 
of  mine. 

Do  you  know  the  Adriatic  ?  It  pleases  me  to  begin  a  love  story 
over  its  translucent  sapphire  and  under  its  heavenly  skies.  I  shall 
rejoice  again  in  its  splendours  as  I  hover  in  fancy  over  these  two  im- 
pressionable young  hearts,  to  whom  a  new  glamour  lives  upon  its 
beauties. 

Papa  and  Mamma  Leland  are  placidly  asleep  on  the  saloon  deck, 
beneath  the  flapping  awning.  Leland  Junior  is  carrj'ing  on  a  pro- 
nounced flirtation  with  a  little  Greek  girl,  and  Lilian  and  Bamdale 
are  each  enjoying  their  own  charming  spiritual  discomforts.  They 
say  little,  but,  like  the  famous  parrot,  they  think  the  more.  Con- 
cerning one  thing,  however,  Mr.  Bamdale  thinks  long  and  deeply, 
pulling  his  tawny  beard  meanwhile.  Lilian,  gazing  with  placid- 
seeming  spirit  on  the  deep,  is  apparently  startled  by  the  suddenness 
of  his  address. 

"Miss  Leland!" 

"  How  you  startled  me ! "  she  answers,  turning  her  hazel  eyes 
upon  him.  She  has  been  waiting  these  last  ^y^  minutes  for  him  to 
speak,  and  knew  that  he  was  about  it.  But  take  notice  that  these 
small  deceits  in  the  gentle  sex  are  natural,  and  by  no  means  im- 
moral 

"  I  am  disturbed  in  mind,"  says  Bamdale,  blushing  a  little  behind 
his  bronze,  "  about  an  incident  of  yesterday." 

"Conscience,"  says  Lilian,  calmly  didactic,  "will  assert  herself 
occasionally." 

"  Conscience,"  says  Bamdale,  blushing  a  little  more  perceptibly, 
"  has  little  to  do  with  this  disturbance.  Why  did  you  laugh  when  I 
said  that  if  was  singular  that  we  should  be  making  this  pleasant 
journey  together?" 

"  Did  I  laugh  ?  "  she  asks  demurely.  Then  quite  suddenly,  and 
with  an  air  of  denunciation,  "  Ask  James." 

Bamdale  rises  obediently. 

"  No,  no,"  says  the  lad/.     "  Sit  down,  Mr.  Bamd^Xe.    \  ^^&  w^ 
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joking.    There  V3$  no  leison.'    And  now  the  yofmg  lady  is  bind- 
ing.    *- Did  I  reaKr  bigh?^ 

'•  You  smilevL'  sits  tS^e  gmkr  Bamdale. 

^  At  vhar  ?  "^  m^^isKs  she  with  innocent  inadvertency. 

-  Oh!"  cjks  tf>e  TOzag  JtiSow. langjiii^  outright;  "  that  is  too  bad 
Whj  diJxoa  Lzc^h  nen  I  said  it  was  singular? " 

*'  I  am  iKX  pcepircd.^  52)e  answers,  "to  account  for  all  my  smOes 
of  yest^day.'' 

^  Then.*  5ays  Rxrriici^.  ~  H!  go  and  ask  Jimmy.'* 

'•  Yoc  wEZ  6?  E'Xhfii^  ct  ibc  kiad.'' 

-A^liy?" 

-  Becizzse  ycc  are  : »  wjiiie,  Mr.  Bamdale,  to  pty  into  a  \aAf% 
secnrts." 

-  Tlier^ba  «««  bcse.  ttei?' 

-  Xa" 

"  Ycc  ire  cc^stra&topy.  Mass  Ldand?* 

-  Ycc  ant  c^trsac,  Mr.  Baradak.  If  thae  be  a  secret  it  is  as 
cwc  i> ^* 

-Afwtia:?'' 

*  A>  y^:ir  o^."r  w^  i^eserdiT  wicn  ycQ  spoke  to  }"Our  scrvanL" 

~^^-y.x: ?"" 

^  Yev.'  rriccois  M5a>  i  r^>f -".  5*ei;iK)e!y.  ~  I  know  \xm  gentlemen. 
W^ij  ^^fT^  i^-'^^tj^  brcw^  zntEI  ycc  rae^  thir  idle  and  dissolute  James, 
>>  i.N-^.-'iT.i  TScc  ycc  s^aSinilT  change  your  mind,  and  go  out  to 
v\'c>cj:'*:.'^,'vCv:.  '  T'^ifn?  fn:  x  idcqc::  she  pauses  and  fi^lows  up  her 
\v?or^  c^^  iNf  r»r*¥  ~:25cc  litr^iije  wkh  a  terrible  whisper.  **  On 
7h  sr^.K      0\  ivc  ro?i  srj:rr:^T  ix"*  5Ci]-TOcd-     I  have  leanicd 

*  Vvv  1  i-T:.  T».  c  jv  cTzuriij  1:5  yoc  anc>\~  sa\"s  Baindalet 
vV:  *u.  ;V  .»~.vi'  ,v^  \s  r^*i:  iLl  jes?  beirEIy  u*u3  be  had  feared 

":  -^  x\M  nv^^'  :^•^.^f  is  .-rrnriT^^l.  ^i>  25  wx  the  tTibunaL"  and  she 
•^-c^v"^  V^    \f~j:;s,'.   -.^..x^  ^^ST  *?«.  "^aJ  w^Bci  tiie  fdon  should  be 

^;>»  .  \  >^'v  ':^.i,v.  r  u  T-irt  •'M  "hKaast  1  met  \-our  brother 
.^^r    -^  x^T*v  ,*vi':  Vvrv       >'  r>«{«  w:kx  ar>:^dier  ?e:ison  ! " 

'!     X'V  ^Vx   j-TvcKr  riuacir  1  o-xaess  my  smile  out  of  time 

V  'v'   <,  \.^<\r^  <v    i:  *      Kn.-  rSirtf^ridi  5&e  s&ec  him  through  and 

^•vV'K^  ^ '^^  t.^.v>v^  >ifrM\:      I:  v-:>  iLZzl  rr  b«h,  for  he  in  filing 

,  •'•kK,  V  ^  i:^  ^>fr.      '>v*<'  Thine?  'ht'^'i  i  htbc:  of  occuning  all  at 

,  iK**\  ■  v*.v  ;>v  v^Njit^jL  Ti^j^Tvifcic.  nrvsTchr  delirioas  at  his  own 
%^*Wi>jt  *^^  <*^  ^tN**ta»  >«aS5^  aVj:  iai&Mt.\«a.  ook  tlie  outside  of 
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him  quite  calm  and  assured,  and  a  trifle  masterfol,  ^'I  came  because 
I  learned  that  you  were  coming.     If  you  are  displeased  with  me  for 
that,  1  will  land  at  Corfu  and  go  home.     And  bury  my  misery^"  he 
added  in  a  tone  so  hollow  and  sepulchral  that  you  or  I  had  laughed. 
Miss  Leland  sat  quite  grave  with  downcast  eyes. 

I**  Are  you  displeased  ?  " 
**  I  have  no  right  to  be  displeased,"  she  murmured. 
Of  course  you  and  I  can  see  quite  clearly  that  he  might  have 
kifised  her  there  and  then,  and  settled  the  business,  murmuring 
"Mine  own  t"  But  he  was  in  love,  which  we  are  not,  and  chose  to 
inierpret  that  pretty  murmur  wrongly.  So  there  fell  upon  the  pair 
an  awkward  silence.     He  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

*'  I  will  land  at  Corfu,"  he  said,  with  intense  penitence. 
H       **  But  not — not  because    of  my  displeasure,**  she  answered ;  a 
little  too  gaily  for  the  gaiety  to  be  quite  real. 

*'  Ah,  then  !  "  he  said,  catching  at  this  ark  of  perfect  safety,  which 

looked  like  a  straw  to  his  love-blinded  eyes,  *'  you  are  not  displeased  ?  " 

"  No,**  she  answered  li|,^htly,  stil!  playing  with  him,  now  she  felt  so 

sure  of  him,  and  inwardly  melting  and  yearning  over  him  ;  **  I  am 

Pact  displeased." 
"  But  are  you  pleased  ? "  said  he,  growing  bolder.     ^*  Are  you 
pleased  that  I  came  because  you  came — ^because  !■        ?  ' 

There  he  paused,  and  she  took  a  demure  look  at  him.  He  burst 
out  all  at  once  in  a  whisper^ — 

*'  Because  I  love  you  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  him  ;  but  when  next  she  looked  at  him  he  saw 
that  the  tears  had  gathered  thickly  in  her  lovely  eyes. 

"  You  are  not  pained  at  that/*  he  said.  *'  1  have  loved  you  ever 
since  that  day  you  were  at  my  place  in  Surrey,  when  you  came  down 
with  Jimmy,  ami  my  poor  old  dad  was  there." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  looking  up  again,  and  smiling  through  the  dim- 
ness of  her  eyes,  *'  I  know.** 

j\nd  so  it  came  about  that,  when  Leland  Senior  awoke,  Barndale 
held  a  conference  with  htm,  which  terminated  in  a  great  shaking  of 
hands*  There  was  another  conference  between  Lilian  and  her  mother, 
which  ended,  as  it  began,  in  tears,  and  kisses,  and  smiles.  Tears,  and 

•  kisses,  and  smiles  made  a  running  accompaniment  to  that  second 
conference,  and  tender  embraces  broke  in  upon  it  often.  Jt  was 
settled  between  them  all — papa,  and  mamma,  and  the  lovers — that  they 

•  should  finish  the  journey  together,  and  that  the  marriage  should  be 
solemnised  a  year  after  their  arrival  at  home.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  Barndale  looked  on  this  delay  with  very  l\ld«i  ^^^tqs^V.    ^\^ 
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Iceland  Senior  insisted  on  it  stoutly,  and  carried  his  point.  And  even 
in  spite  of  this  the  young  people  were  tolerably  happy.  They  were 
together  a  good  deal,  and,  in  the  particular  stage  at  which  they  had 
arrived,  the  mere  fact  of  being  together  is  a  bliss  and  a  wonder. 
Leigh  Hunt — less  read  in  these  days  than  he  deserves  to  be — sings 

I      truly—  S^ 

Meaven\  in  any  roof  that  covers  ^^^H 

On  any  one  same  night  two  lovers.  ^^^H 

They  went  about  in  a  state  of  Elysian  beatitude,  these  young  people. 
I.ove  worked  strange  metamorphoses,  as  he  does  always.  They  fourd 
new  joys  In  Tennyson,  and  rejoiced  in  the  wonderful  colours  of  tl>€ 
waves.  I  am  not  sneering  at  them  for  these  things.  1  read  "li 
Memoriam*'  when  I  was  in  love,  and  liked  it,  and  understood  it  i 
great  deal  better  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  since  I  came  out  if 
1  ,ovc*s  dear  bondage.  To  be  in  love  is  a  delicious  and  an  altogethir 
admirable  thing.  I  would  be  in  love  myself  to-morrow  if  I  couli 
You  should  be  welcome  to  your  foolish  laugh  at  my  raptures.  Ah  mc ! 
I  shall  never  know  those  raptures  any  more;  and  the  follies  you  wll 
laugh  at  in  me  will  be  less  noble,  less  lender,  less  innocently  beautifil 
than  those  of  young  love.  But  to  them,  who  were  so  sweet  to  eadi 
other,  the  moonlight  was  a  revelation  of  marvellous  sanctity,  and  tit 
sea  was  holy  by  reason  of  their  passionate  hearts  that  hallowed  it 


Chapter  IL 

Incidental  mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  Inland 
Junior  engaged  in  a  pronounced  flirtation  with  a  little  Greek  girl 
aboard  the  vessel  wherein  Barndale  made  love  so  stupidly  and  so 
successfully.  It  was  out  of  this  incident  that  the  strange  story 
which  follows  arose.  It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  tell  that 
story  without  relating  the  episode  just  concluded  ;  and  when  one 
has  to  be  tragic  it  is  well  to  soften  the  horrors  by  a  little  love- 
making,  or  some  other  such  emollient.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
little  Greek  girl—who  was  tyrannously  pretty  by  the  ^^ay— was 
as  thorough -paced  a  little  flirt  as  ever  yet  the  psychic  philosopher 
dissected.  She  had  very  large  eyes,  and  very  pretty  lips,  and  a 
very  saucy  manner  with  a  kind  of  inviting  shjoiess  in  it.  Jimmy  ■ 
Leland's  time  had  not  yet  come,  or  I  know  no  reason  why  he  should  f 
not  have  succumbed  to  this  charming  young  daughter  of  Hellas. 
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As  it  was,  he  flirted  hugely,  and  cared  not  for  her  one  copper  half- 
penny. She  was  a  little  taken  with  him,  and  was  naturally  a  little 
indiscreet  Otherwise  surely  she  would  never  have  consented  to 
meet  James  at  the'Concordia  Garden  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival 
at  Constantinople.  He  had  been  in  Constantinople  before,  and 
was  "  down  to  the  ropes,"  as  he  preferred  to  say.  He  made  his 
appointment  with  the  young  Lady  and  kept  it,  slipping  out  from 
Misserie's,  and  leaving  the  other  members  of  his  party  trifling  with 
their  dessert  at  that  dreary  tabU  (PMie,  and  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
execrable  pictures  which  are  painted  in  distemper  upon  the  walls  of 
that  dismal  salle  it  manger.  He  strolled  down  the  Grande  Rue  de  Pera, 
drank  a  liqueur  at  Valori's,  and  turned  into  the  Concordia  in  the 
summer  dusk.  He  sat  down  at  one  of  the  little  wooden  tables,  and 
aired  his  Turkish  before  the  waiter  by  orders  for  vishnapy  limoniy  and 
atUsh.  Then  he  crossed  his  legs,  lit  his  cigar,  and  waited  and  watched 
for  the  little  Greek  lady.  The  little  Greek  lady  came  not ;  but  in  her 
stead,  as  he  watched  the  entrance  place,  appeared  the  manly  form  of 
his  chum  Bamdale,  clad  in  loose  white  serge.  Barndale  caught 
sight  of  Leland  almost  at  the  moment  of  his  own  entrance,  and  took 
a  seat  beside  him. 

'*  Lih'an  has  gone  to  bed,"  said  Bamdale,  "  and  I  came  in  here 
by  accident.     Glad  I  found  you." 

He  looked  about  him  Avith  no  great  interest.  The  stream  of 
people  flowed  round  and  round  the  little  circle,  and  repeated  itself 
once  in  five  minutes  or  thereabouts,  until  he  got  to  know  nearly  all 
the  faces  in  the  crowd.  He  noted  one  face  especially,  where  many 
were  notable.  It  was  the  face  of  a  Greek  of  a  very  severe  and 
commanding  type,  shadowed  in  some  strange  way  by  a  look  which 
made  the  owner  of  the  face  absolutely  irritating  to  Bamdale.  There 
are  some  opposites  in  nature — human  nature — which  can  only  meet 
to  hate  each  other.  These  two  crossed  glances  once,  and  each  was 
displeased  with  what  he  saw  in  the  other.  The  Greek  saw  a  hand- 
some, good-natured,  bronzed  face,  the  thoughtful  eyes  whereof  looked 
at  him  with  an  expression  of  curiosity  and  analysis.  The  Englishman 
saw  a  pair  of  kmguid  eyes,  which  flashed  instantaneous  defiance  and 
anger  back  to  scmtiny.  The  Greek  went  by,  and  in  his  after  pas- 
sages looked  no  more  at  Barndale,  who  continued  to  watch  him  with 
an  unaccountable,  disliking  regard.  The  crowd  had  completed  its 
circle  some  half  score  of  times,  and  Barndale  missed  his  Greek  from 
it  Turning  to  address  Leland,  he  missed  him  too.  He  rose  and 
mingled  with  the  circling  procession,  and  listened  to  the  music  of  the 
band,  and  speculated  idly  on  the  people  who  surro\md^Vvvni^^&\^x) 
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and  unoccupied  men  ^ili  at  limes.  Saddenlj,  in  the  shadov  ot  the 
projecting  orchestra^  he  caught  sight  of  a  figure  which  he  fancied 
ivas  familiar  to  him.  Scarcely  had  he  noticed  it  vrhen  it  was  joined 
by  another  figure,  recognisable  at  once  even  in  that  deqi  shadow- 
Mr.  James  Lekmd.  And  the  other  personage  was  of  course  the 
pretty  little  Greek  girl  **  No  ailair  of  mine,"  said  Bamdale,  who 
was  slow  to  meddle,  even  in  thought,  with  other  peoples  doings ; 
**but  neither  wise  nor  right  on  Jimrays  side/*  He  walked  round 
the  little  circle  discontentedly,  thinking  this  matter  over  with 
deepening  displeasure.  AVTien  he  came  to  the  orchestra  again  the 
handsome  Greek  was  there»  with  an  expression  so  devilish  on  his  6ice 
that  Bamdale  regarded  him  mth  amazemenL  Demetri  Agryopoulo, 
salaried  hanger-on  to  the  Persian  embassy,  was  glaring  like  a  roused 
wild  beast  at  these  xmo  shadow}-  figures  in  the  shadow  of  the  orchestra* 
The  band  was  crashing  away  at  the  overture  to  **  Tannhauser^**  the 
people  were  laughing  and  chattering  as  they  circled,  and  not  an  ev-e 
but  Bamdale's  regarded  this  drama  in  the  comer.  The  Greek's  hand 
was  in  his  bosom,  where  it  clutched  something  with  an  ugly  gesture. 
His  face  was  in  the  side%vay  glare  of  the  footlights  which  illumined 
the  orchestra.  Inland,  all  unconscious  of  obser%^tion^  stooped 
above  the  girl  and  chatted  with  her.  He  had  one  arm  about  her 
waist.  She  ^-as  nestling  up  to  him  in  a  trustful  sort  of  way.  Ham- 
dale^s  eye  was  on  the  Greek,  and  ever}'  muscle  in  his  body  was  ready 
for  tfie  spring  which  he  knew  might  have  to  be  made  at  any  minute. 
Leland  stooped  lower,  and  kissed  the  face  upturned  to  hisw  At  that 
second  the  band  gave  its  final  crash,  and  dead  silence  fell  Out  of 
that  dead  silence  came  a  shriek  of  wrath,  and  hatred,  and  anguish 
from  Demetri  Agry*opoulo's  lips,  and  he  leaped  into  the  shadow  with 
a  hand  upraised,  and  in  the  hand  a  blade  that  glittered  as  he  raised 
it*  One  impulse  seemed  to  shoot  forth  the  jealous  Greek  and  his 
watcher,  and  before  Demetri  Agr>*opoulo  could  form  the  faintest 
notion  as  to  how  the  thing  had  happened,  a  sudden  thunderbolt 
seemed  launclied  against  him,  and  he  was  lying  all  abroad  with  i 
s)>nLined  wrist*  The  stiletto  flew  clean  over  the  %%*idl,  so  swift  and 
dexterous  n-as  the  twist  which  Bamdale  gave  the  murderous  hand 
tliat  held  it. 

**Gct  the  girl  away,"*  said  Bamdale  rapidly  to  Leland.  The 
crowd  gathered  round,  alarmed,  curious,  eager  to  observe.  Bamdale 
helped  the  Greek  to  his  feet  ^'^  Are  you  hurt  ?  '*  he  asked.  Demetri 
glared  at  him,  felt  his  sprained  right  wrist  with  his  left  hand,  picked 
up  his  hat,  shook  off  the  dust  from  his  disordered  clothes,  and  w 
his  way  without  a  wotd.    Bamdale  went  his  way  also.    The  bai 
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craslied  out  again,  and  the  crowd  once  more  began  its  circle.  ^Vhen 
a  torpedo  is  lowered  into  the  sea,  the  wound  it  makes  in  the  water 
is  soon  healed.  But  the  torpedo  goes  on  and  explodes  by  and  by, 
#ith  terrible  likelihood  of  damage. 

Bamdale  came  down  heavily  on  Leland,  in  the  ktter's  bedroom 
at  the  hotel,  that  night. 

"Well,"  said  Jimmy,  in  sole  answer  to  his  friend's  remonstrance 
and  blame;  "there's  one  thing  about  the  matter  which  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  dead  certainty.  The  beggar  would  have  had  my 
blood  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  old  man.  It's  only  one  more  good 
turn  out  of  a  million,  Billy,  but  I  sha'n't  forget  if* 

With  that  he  arose  and  shook  Bamdale's  hand. 

"  What  did  you  do  with  the  girl? "  asked  Bamdale. 

"  Took  her  home.  The  Bloke  who  had  such  strong  objections 
to  me  is  her  sweetheart  He's  engaged  to  her;  but  she  says  she 
hates  him,  and  is  afraid  of  him.  She'll  be  more  afraid  of  him 
now  than  ever,  and  with  better  reason.  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to  stop  here  a  time,  and  see  that  she  isn't  murdered.  Suppose 
I  went  to  that  Greek  sweep,  Billy — I've  got  his  address — and  ex- 
plained to  him  politely  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  that  I'm  sorry  I 
went  poaching  on  his  manor,  and  told  him  that  if  he  liked  to  have  a 
pot  at  me  he'd  be  quite  welcome  !  D/e  think  that  would  be  of  any 
use,  old  man  ?  " 

"  Leave  ill  alone ! "  said  Bamdale,  pulling  solemnly  away  at  his 
pipe. 

"  I  can't,"  answered  Leland.  "  That  Cove's  likelier  to  murder 
her  than  not,  if  he  hasn't  got  me  to  murder.  Look  here,  Billy,  I'll 
marry  the  girl." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Bamdale.  "  What  do  you  know  about 
the  girl?" 

'*  I>ots,"  answered  the  imperturbable  James.  "  Highly  connected. 
Lots  of  tin.  Character  irreproachable.  That  elderly  Bulgarian 
party,  the  Kesanlyk  Attar  of  Roses  man,  knew  all  about  her.  The 
fat  Bloke  aboard  the  boat     You  know." 

"  He  won't  hurt  her,"  said  Bamdale,  thinking  of  the  Greek  lover, 
"  and  you're  well  out  of  it.    Why  should  you  marry  the  girl ?    There's' 
nothing  worse  than  I  know,  is  there  ?  " 

"  There's  nothing  at  all  in  it  but  that  confounded  meeting  at  the 
Concordia." 

"  Keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  man  in  future,"  Bamdale  coun- 
selled his  friend,  "and  leave  him  and  his  ladylove  to  make  this 
matter  up  between  them.    That'll  all  \Aoy?  on«  m  >cyxskfcr    ^v^cv 
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that  he  said  good  nighty  and  rose  to  go.    At  the  door  he  turned  and 
asked — 

"Who  is  the  man?" 

L eland  jiroduced  his  pocket-book,  searched  for  a  page,  found  it, 
and  handed  it  over  to  Baindale.  There,  in  a  dehcate  but  tremulous 
hand,  was  written,  "  Demetri  Agr>'opoulo,  Hotel  Misserie,  Grande 
Rue  de  Pera.'^ 

"  He  lives  in  this  house/*  said  Baindale  gravely.     **Lock  your 
door  before  you  go  to  bed." 
Leland  took  his  advice* 

The  next  morning  at  taNe  tfMkihcy  met  the  Greek.  He  was 
evidently  well  known  at  the  table,  and  was  popular.  His  right 
wrist  was  bandaged,  and,  in  answer  to  many  friendly  inquiries,  he  said 
it  had  teen  sprained  by  a  fall.  He  never  looked  at  either  Bamdaleor 
Leland,  but  chatted  with  his  friends  in  a  free  and  unembarrassed  ^-ay 
which  extorted  the  admiration  of  the  t^vo  Englishmen,  who  were  both 
somewhat  silent  and  uncomfortable.  But  in  Lilian's  society  it  was 
not  possible  for  Bamdale  to  be  gravely  thoughtful  just  now.  The 
business  of  the  day  was  a  trip  to  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe. 
Jimmy,  who  had  been  caught  by  that  charming  title  on  a  former  visit, 
proclaimed  the  show  a  swnndle,  and  the  Sw^eet  Waters  a  dreary  and 
dirty  canal ;  l)Ut  Lilian  and  her  mother  must  needs  go  and  see  what 
everybody  else  went  to  see;  and  so  an  open  vehicle  having  with 
infinitude  of  trouble  been  procured,  and  George  Stamos,  best  of 
dragomans  and  staunchest  of  campaigning  comrades,  being  engaged. 
Bamdale  and  Leland  mounted  and  rode  behind  the  carriage. 
Papa  Leland,  in  white  serge  and  a  big  straw  hat  with  a  bigger  pug- 
garee on  it,  winked  benevolent  in  the  dazzling  sunlight.  The  party 
crawled  along  the  Grande  Rue,  and  once  off  its  execrable  pavement 
took  the  road  at  a  moderately  good  pace,  saw  the  sights,  enjoyed  the 
drive,  and  started  for  home  again,  very  much  disappointed  ^^th  the 
Sweet  Waters,  and  but  poorly  impressed  with  the  environs  of  Constan- 
tinople on  the  whole.  On  the  return  journey  an  accident  happened 
which  sent  grief  to  Barndale^s  soul. 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  wandering  aimlessly  in  Venice,  Bamdale 
had  an  adventure.  He  met  a  sculptor,  a  young  Italian,  by  name 
Antoletti,  a  man  of  astonishing  and  daring  genius.  This  man  was 
engaged  on  a  w^ork  of  exfjuisite  proportions— **  Madeline  and 
Porphyro  "  he  called  it.  He  had  denied  himself  the  ycry  necessaries 
of  life,  as  genius  wiU,  to  buy  his  marble  and  to  hire  hts  studio.  He 
had  paid  a  twelvemonth's  rent  in  advance,  not  daring  to  trust  hunger 
ivith  the  money.     He  lived,  poor  feUow,  by  carving  meerschaum 
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pipes  for  the  trade,  but  he  lived /c^r  **  Madeline  and  Porphyro"  and 
his  art.  It  took  Barndale  a  long  time  to  get  into  this  young  artist's 
confidence;  but  he  got  there  at  last,  and  made  a  bid  for  **  Madeline 
and  Porphyro/*  and  paid  something  in  advance  for  it,  and  had  the 
work  completed.  He  sold  it  to  a  connoisseur  at  an  amazing  profit, 
handed  that  profit  to  young  Antoletti,  and  made  a  man  of  him. 
*•  What  can  I  do  for  you?"  the  artist  asked  him  with  all  his  grateful 
Italian  soul  on  fire,  and  the  tears  sparkling  in  his  beautiful  Italian 
eyes.  Barndale  hesitated  awhile  :  "  You  won't  feel  hurt/*  he  said  at 
length,  '*  if  I  seem  to  ask  too  small  a  thing.  Tm  a  great  smoker,  and 
I  should  like  a  souvenir  now  Vm  going  away*  Would  you  mind 
carving  me  a  pipe,  now?  It  would  be  pleasant  to  have  a  trifle  like 
that  turned  out  by  the  hands  of  genius.  I  should  prize  it  more  than 
a  statue."  **Ah!"  said  Antoletti,  beaming  on  him,  "ah,  signor! 
you  shall  have  it.  It  shall  be  the  last  pipe  I  will  ever  carve,  and  I 
will  remember  you  whilst  I  cane  it."  So  the  pipe  ivas  can'ed^a 
work  of  exquisitely  intricate  and  delicate  art  On  the  rear  of  the 
bowl,  in  view  of  the  smoker,  was  a  female  face  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers  about  the  forehead,  and  with  flowers  and  grapes  hanging 
down  in  graceful  intermingling  with  flowing  bands  of  hair.  These 
flowers  ran  into  ragged  weeds  and  be  draggled*  looking  grasses  on 
the  other  side,  and  from  these  grinned  a  death's  head.  In  at  the 
open  mouth  of  the  skull  and  out  at  the  eyes,  and  wrapped  in  sinuous 
windings  at  the  base,  coiled  a  snake.  The  pipe  was  not  over  large, 
for  all  its  wealth  of  ornamentation.  Barndale  had  hung  over  it  when 
he  smoked  it  first  with  the  care  of  an  afi'ectionate  nurse  over  a  baby. 
It  had  rewarded  bis  cares  by  colouring  magnificently  until  it  had 
grown  a  deep  equable  ebony  ever)- where.  Not  a  trace  of  burn  or 
scratch  defaced  its  surface,  and  no  touch  of  its  first  beauty  was  de- 
stroyed by  use.  Apart  from  its  memories,  Barndale  would  not  have 
sold  that  pipe  except  at  some  astounding  figure,  which  nobody  would 
ever  have  been  likely  to  bid  for  it.  The  precious  souirmr  was  in  his 
pocket,  snug  in  its  case.  In  an  evil  hour  he  drew  it  out,  tenderly  filled 
it  and  lit  it.  He  and  Leland  were  riding  at  a  walk,  and  there  seemed 
no  danger,  when  suddenly  his  horse  shied  violently,  and  mih  the 
shock  crash  went  Bamdale*s  teeth  through  the  delicate  amber,  and 
the  precious  pipe  fell  to  the  roadway.  Barndale  was  down  in  a 
second,  and  picked  it  up  in  tw^o  pieces.  The  stem  was  broken 
within  an  inch  of  the  marvellous  bowl.  He  lamented  over  it  with  a 
chastened  grief  which  here  and  there  a  smoker  and  an  enthusiast  will 
understand  The  pathos  of  the  situation  may  be  caviare  to  the 
general,  but  the  tnie  amateur  in  pipes  will  s^'m\i^\\m^  m>\\\v\Mt.   Y 
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have  an  ugly  old  meerschaum  of  my  own  which  cheered  me  through 
a  whole  campaign,  and,  poor  as  I  am,  I  would  not  part  with  it  or 
break  it  for  the  price  of  this  stor)\ 

Barndale  was  displaying  his  mangled  darling  to  Papa  Leland  in 
the  sallc  a  inanga^  when  Demetri  Agryopoulo  came  in  with  a  friend 
and  went  out  again  after  a  stay  of  tsvo  or  three  minutes,  Barndale 
did  not  notice  him,  but  Jimmy  met  him  point  blank  at  the  door,  and 
made  way  for  him  to  pass.  The  two  friends  crossed  over  to  Stamboul 
and  went  to  the  bazaar  with  their  dragoman,  and  there  chaffered  with 
a  skilled  old  Turkish  artiiicer  who  asked  just  ten  times  what  he 
meant  to  take  for  the  job,  and  finally  took  it  at  only  twice  his  bottom 
price.  A  silver  band  was  all  it  needed  to  restore  it,  and  it  \\*as  pro- 
mised that  the  work  should  be  done  and  the  pipe  ready  to  be  called 
for  at  noon  on  the  morrow.  It  chanced  that  as  the  friends  left  the 
bazaar  they  ran  full  against  their  (ireek  enemy,  who  raised  his  hat 
with  well  dissembled  rage,  and  stalked  on.  The  Greek  by  ill  hap 
passed  the  staU  of  the  man  to  whom  the  precious  pipe  had  been 
entrusted.  Barndale  had  smoked  this  remarkable  pipe  that  morning 
in  the  Greek's  view  in  the  reading-room,  and  Demetri  knew  it  again 
at  a  glance.  It  lay  there  on  the  open  stall  in  its  open  case.  Now 
Demetri  Agryopoulo  was  not  a  thief,  and  would  have  scorned  theft 
under  common  circumstances.  But,  for  revenge,  and  its  sweet  sake, 
there  was  no  baseness  to  which  he  would  not  stoop.  The  stall's 
phlegmatic  proprietor  drowsed  with  the  glass  mouthpiece  of  his 
narghilly  between  his  lips.  The  opposite  shops  were  empty.  Not  a 
soul  observed.  Demetri  Agryopoulo  put  forth  his  liand  and  seiied 
the  pipe.  TJie  case  closed  with  a  little  snap,  the  whole  thing  went 
like  lightning  into  his  breast  pocket,  and  he  sauntered  on.  He  had  \ 
heard  Bamdale's  lament  to  Leland  Senior.  "  I  wouldn* t  have  done 
it,"  said  Barndale,  "for  a  hundred  pounds — for  five  hundred  It  was  ' 
the  most  valued  sainefiir  I  have."  So  Agryopoulo  Bey  marched  off 
happy  in  his  revengeful  mind. 

There  was  quite  a  whirlwind  of  emotion  in  the  old  Turk*s  stall 
at  noon  on  the  following  day.  The  precious  wonderful  pipe,  the 
sottvemr  of  dead  Antoletti,  greatest  of  modem  sculptors,  had  disap* 
pe;ired,  none  could  say  whithen  The  old  Turk  was  had  up  before 
the  British  Consul  ;  but  his  character  for  honesty,  his  known  wealth, 
the  benevolence  of  his  character,  his  own  good  honest  old  face,  all 
pleaded  too  strongly  for  him.  He  was  ordered  to  pay  the  price  set 
on  the  pipe  ;  but  Barndale  refused  to  take  a  price  for  it,  and  the  old 
artificer  and  tradesman  thereupon  thanked  him  with  flowing  and 
beautiful  Oriental  courtesy,     It  was  settled  that  the  pipe  had  been 
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Stolen  from  the  stall  by  some  passer-by,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  no 
suspicion  fell  upon  the  Greek.     Why  should  it  ? 

When  the  time  came  for  the  little  party  to  leave  Constantinople, 
and  to  take  the  boat  for  Smyrna,  Barndale  and  his  friend  went  first 
aboard  with  packages  of  Eastern  produce  bought  for  Lilian ;  and 
Lilian  herself  with  her  father  and  mother  followed  half-an-hour  later, 
under  the  care  of  the  faithful  George,  whom  I  delight  to  remember. 
The  Greek  was  aboard  when  the  two  young  Englishmen  reached  the 
boat  To  their  surprise  he  addressed  them.  Lifting  his  hat  formally 
he  said,  in  admirable  English  : 

'*  Gentlemen,  our  quarrel  is  not  over,  but  it  can  wait  for  a  little 
time.    We  shall  meet  again." 

With  that  he  bowed  and  turned  away.  Leland  ran  after  him,  and, 
uncovering,  stood  bareheaded  before  him. 

**  I  owe  you  an  apology,"  he  said.  **  I  am  extremely  sorr>'  and 
very  much  ashamed  of  ray  part  in  the  quarrel" 

"  I  care  little  for  your  shame,"  said  Demetri  Agrj^opoulo,  with  his 
voice  quite  low  and  calm  and  his  eyes  ablaze.  "  I  do  not  care  about 
your  shame,  but  you  shall  live  to  be  more  sorry  than  you  are.'' 

He  went  down  the  ladder  by  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  was  pulled  away 
in  a  caique.  As  he  went  he  laughed  to  himself,  and  pulled  out  Bam- 
dale^s  pipe — remembrancer  of  his  mean  triumph,  since  repaired  by  his 
own  hands.  He  filled  and  lit  it,  smoking  calmly  as  the  sturdy  caiquejee 
pulled  him  across  the  Golden  Horn,  Suddenly  the  caique  fouled  with 
another,  and  there  came  a  v©Hey  of  Turkish  oaths  and  objurgations.  The 
Greek  looked  up,  and  saw  Miss  Leland  in  the  other  boat.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  him  and  the  pipe.  He  passed  his  hand  lazily  over 
the  bowl  and  took  the  pipe  indolently  from  his  lips^  and  addressed 
himself  to  the  caiquejee.  The  boats  got  clear  of  each  other.  Lilian, 
coming  aboard  the  boat,  could  not  get  speech  with  Barndale  until  the 
steamer  was  well  under  way.  By  then,  she  had  time  to  think  the 
matter  over,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  would  say 
nothmg  about  it.  For,  womanlike,  she  was  half  jealous  of  the  pipe, 
and  she  was  altogether  afraid  of  two  things — first,  that  Barndale 
would  leave  her  to  go  back  to  Constantinople ;  and  next,  that  the 
Greek  and  he  would  enter  on  a  deadly  quarrel  For  she  had  a 
general  belief  that  all  Orientals  were  bloodthirsty*  But  the  meer- 
schaum pipe  was  not  yet  done  with^  and  it  played  its  part  in  a  tragedy 
before  its  tale  was  fully  told 
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Chapter  III. 

The  English  party  reached  London  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
made  haste  out  of  it — Lilian  and  her  elders  to  peaceful  Suffolk,  where 
ihey  had  a  house  they  vi*jited  rarely  ;  and  her  lover  and  her  brother 
to  Thames  Ditton,  where  these  two  inseparables  took  a  house-boat, 
aboard  which  they  lived  in  Bohemian  and  barbaric  ease,  like  rovos 
of  the  deep.  Here  they  fished,  and  swani,  and  boated,  and  grew 
daily  more  and  more  mahogany  coloured  beneath  the  glonous 
summer  sun.  They  cooked  their  own  steaks,  and  ate  with  ravenous 
appetites,  and  enjoyed  themselves  like  the  two  wholesome  young 
giants  they  were,  and  grew  and  waxed  in  muscle,  and  appetite,  and 
ruddiness  until  a  city  clerk  had  gone  wild  with  envy,  beholding  them. 
Their  demands  for  beer  amazed  the  landlord  of  the  historic  **  Swan," 
and  their  absorption  of  steaks  left  the  village  butcher  in  astonish- 
ment. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  a  purpose  came  uf>on  Barndale  quitt 
suddenly  one  day  as  he  lay  beneath  the  awning,  intent  on  doing 
nothing*  He  had  not  always  been  a  wealthy  man.  There  had  been 
a  time  when  he  had  had  to  write  for  a  living,  or,  at  least,  to  eke  a 
not  over-pleniifyl  living  out.  At  this  time  his  name  was  known 
to  the  editors  of  most  magazines.  He  had  written  a  good  deal  of 
graceful  verse,  and  one  or  two  pretty  idyllic  stories,  and  there  were 
people  who  looked  very  hopefully  on  him  as  a  rising  light  of  literature. 
His  sudden  accession  to  wealth  had  almost  buried  the  poor  taper  of 
his  genius  when  tlie  hands  of  Love  triumphant  took  it  suddenly  at 
the  time  of  that  Lizy  lounge  beneath  the  awTiing,  and  gave  it  a  chance 
once  more.  He  was  meditating,  as  lovers  will,  upon  his  owti  un- 
w^orthiness  and  the  all-worthy  attributes  of  the  divine  Lilivin.  .\nd  it 
came  to  him  to  do  something^such  as  in  him  lay — to  be  more 
worthy  of  her.  **  I  often  used  to  say,*'  he  said  now  within  himself* 
**  that  if  I  had  lime  and  money  I  would  try  to  write  a  comedy.  \\  ell 
then,  here  goes.  Not  one  of  the  flimsy  Byron  or  Bymand  frivolities, 
but  a  comedy  with  heart  in  it,  aud  motive  in  it,  and  honest,  piatient 
labour." 

So,  all  on  fire  with  this  laudable  ambition,  he  set  to  work  at  once. 
The  plot  had  been  laid  bng  since,  in  the  old  impecunious  hard- 
working days.  He  revised  it  now  and  strengthened  it.  Day  after 
day  the  p.issers  by  upon  the  silent  highway  came  in  sight  of  this 
bronzed  young  giant  under  his  awning,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and 
a  vast  bottle  by  his  side,  and  beheld  him  enthusiastically  scrawling, 
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or  gazing  with  fixed  eye  at  nothing  in  particular  on  the  other  side  ot 
the  river.  Once  or  twice  being  caught  in  the  act  of  declaiming  frag- 
ments of  his  dialogiie,  by  easy-going  scullers  who  pulled  silently 
round  the  side  of  the  house-boat^  he  dashed  into  the  interior  of  that 
aquatic  residence  with  much  precipitation.  At  other  times  his  medi- 
tations were  broken  in  upon  by  the  cheery  invitations  and  restless 
invasions  of  a  wild  tribe  of  the  youth  of  Twickenham  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood who  had  a  tent  in  a  field  hard  by,  and  whose  joy  at  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  was  beer.  These  sa%^ages  had  an  accordion  and  a 
penny  whistle  and  other  instruments  of  music  wheremth  to  make  the 
night  unbearable  and  the  day  a  heavy  biu-then.  They  were  known 
as  "  The  Tribe  of  the  Scorchers,"  and  were  a  happy  and  a  genial 
people^  but  their  presence  was  inimical  to  the  rising  hopes  of  the 
drama.  Ne%^ertheless,  Barndale  worked,  and  the  comedy  grew  little 
by  litile  towards  completion.  James,  outw^ardly  cynical  regarding  it, 
was  inwardly  delighted.  He  believed  in  Bamdalc  with  a  full  and 
firm  conviction  ;  and  he  used  to  read  his  friend*s  work  at  night,  or 
listen  to  it  when  Barndale  read,  with  internal  enthusiasm  and  an 
exterior  of  coolness.  Barndale  knew  him  through  and  through,  and 
in  one  scene  in  the  comedy  had  drawn  the  better  part  of  him  to  the 
life.  Hearing  this  scene  read  over,  it  occurred  to  the  genial  youth 
himself  that  he  would  like  to  play  the  part, 

**  Billy,  old  man,"  said  he,  *'  I  think  Sir  \Vliat*s-his-name  ihere's 
about  my  style  of  man.  Before  you  put  that  immortal  work  upon 
the  public  stage  you'd  better  try  an  amateur  performance  carefully 
rehearsed.  You  play  George  Rondel  Til  play  Sir  WTiat's-his-name. 
Easily  fill  up  the  other  characters.  Ladies  from  London.  Week's 
rehearsals.     Bring  it  out  at  your  own  place  at  Christmas." 

Barndale  caught  at  this  idea  so  eagerly  that  he  sat  down  that 
evening  and  wrote  to  a  London  manager  requesting  him  to  secure 
the  services  of  three  famous  actresses,  whom  he  named,  for  the  first 
week  of  the  next  year.  He  stipulated  also  for  the  presence  of  a 
competent  stage  manager  through  the  whole  week,  and  promised 
instructions  with  respect  to  scenery,  and  so  forth,  later  on.  In  his 
enthusiasm  he  drew  up  a  list  of  critics  and  authors  to  invite,  and  he 
and  Iceland  straightway  began  to  study  their  respective  parts.  It 
was  getting  near  the  end  of  August  now,  and  the  evenings  began  to 
close  in  rapidly.  The  river  was  quite  deserted  as  a  rule  by  eight 
o'clock,  and  then  the  two  friends  used  to  rehearse  one  especial  scene. 
There  was  a  quarrel  in  this  scene  which,  but  for  the  intervening  hand 
of  the  dftis  ex  machintiy  bade  fair  to  be  deadly-  When,  after  repeated 
trials,  they  warmed  to  their  work,  and  gol  ho\d  ol  ?^xcv^x!Ka\^\^^  "^^ 
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of  tiMxr  put,  a  listener  in^ht  have  acquitted  them  of  all 
^igs§-9t3dx%^  jLod  l»okea  in  Imnsclf  to  prevent  bloodshed.  For  they 
bodi  sutcd  foMB  Ac  wasompoxm  that  the  tones  of  the  stage 
nnsi  be  gpadnillf  baft  np  into  power  from  those  used  in  ordinar)' 
^eedi^  md  so  dnev  aiFtiided  the  least  taint  of  staginess,  and  were 

mxx  to  become  latb^-  better  actors  than  the  best  we  have 

\j^aaS%  tenpciaaient  was  not  of  a  nature  to  persuade  him  to 
peqKCaal  efibrt  in  anj  directioQ  ;  and  so,  whilst  Bamdale  worked,  the 
IgiBhed  amiteariidteTed  vacuity  with  billiards.  It  got  bio  a 
settled  bafak  widi  lam  «t  kst  to  ka>^  Bamdale  nightly  at  his  comedy, 
and  ID  letacn  to  iW  Imitse-boat  at  an  hour  little  short  of  midDight. 
He  woidd  find  Ranidalf  still  at  woik  writing  by  the  light  of  a  laznp 
gmnvn  &m  widi  inczu&tatioQS  of  self- immolated  insects.  Moths 
fluttered  to  this  Eg^t  In  incredible  ntmibers,  and  literal  thousands 
of  lives  weie  thns  sacrificed  nightly  at  the  drama's  shrine.     It  was 


\ 

P  neuly  niidmg)bt,a»d  as  black  as  a  wolfs  mouth,  when  Leland  sculled 
up  finsm  the  '^Swin"  to  spend  his  last  night  but  one  aboard  the 
boose-boat* 

*'  Bally,  old  jsasi^  he  cried,  bursting  in  suddenly ;  *'  look  here  f 
Aint  I  in  for  it  now?    Read  this  !  * 

He  handed  to  his  Mend  a  tetter  which  Bamdale  read  in  silence 

**  This  is  awkward,**  the  latter  said  after  a  long,  grave  pause. 

Leland  sat  in  constrained  solenmity  for  awhile,  but  by-aud-by 
a  genial  grin  spcead  over  his  features,  and  he  chuckled  in  deep  en- 
joyment 

"  It's  a  lark  for  all  that,  BiUy,  We  shall  have  the  noble  Demetri 
here  next,  I  suppose.  Let*s  hire  him  for  the  great  Christmas 
^ow.  * Signor  Demetri  Agr}opoulo  will  appear  in  his  great  stiletto 
tricky  ftnstrated  by  Billy  Bamdale^  the  Bounding  Brother  of  the 
Bosphorus.' 

**  What  is  to  be  done?"  said  Bamdale,  ignoring  his  companion^ 
Qippancies. 

**  Yes,''  said  Lel^id^  sitting  down  and  growing  suddenly  gravd 
"  V\1mt*s  to  be  done?  Read  the  letter  out,  Billy,  and  let's  consider 
the  tiling  seriously*" 

Bamdale  read  aloud 

"  My  ver)*  dear  Friend, — At  what  time  you  was  at  Constantii 
when  trouble  came,  you  made  promise  that  you  would  not  foi 
mc  if  my  poor  Demetri  should  trouble  about  you.  When  you 
wrote  to  me  this  was  made  again — the  promise.  My  life  for  not  oi 
moxa^Xit  ii>  safe*    My  auni  Vs  d*;ad  aiidm>j  ^^^^is&essions  are  now  m\ 
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but  there  is  no  friend  in  all  the  world.  Demetri  is  mad.  Of  him 
I  know  not  when  I  am  safe.  I  fly  then  to  London,  where  all  is 
safe.  But  there  it  is  not  possible  that  I  should  be  alone.  If  there 
is  any  lady  in  the  circle  of  your  knowledge  who  would  be  kind  with 
me,  and  permit  that  I  should  live  with  her,  it  will  have  for  ever  my 
gratitude.  I  shall  go  as  of  old  to  the  Palace  Hotel  at  Westminster. 
Two  days  beyond  this  letter  I  shall  be  there. 

"  Always  your  friend, 

"Thecla  Perzio." 

After  the  reading  of  this  epistle,  the  friends  sat  in  silence,  re- 
garding each  other  with  grave  looks.  In  the  silence  they  could  hear 
the  river  lapping  against  the  bank,  and  the  rustling  of  the  boughs  on 
the  roof,  and  the  moaning  and  sighing  of  the  wind.  But  they  could 
not  hear  the  suppressed  breathing  of  Demetri  Agryopoulo  where  he 
stood  knee-deep  in  water  below  the  house -boat  window,  listening  to 
their  talk.  Yet  there  he  stood,  not  knowing  that  he  was  not  on  dry 
land ;  drunk  with  rage  and  jealousy ;  with  murder  plainly  written  in 
his  heart  and  eyes,  and  all  his  blood  on  fire.  He  threw  his  soul  into 
his  ears,  and  listened. 

"  This  letter  has  been  a  long  time  on  its  way,  surely,"  said  Barn- 
dale,  referring  to  the  date.  "  It  can't  take  three  weeks  to  bring  a 
letter  from  Constantinople." 

''Where's  the  envelope?"  asked  Leland.  "Look  at  that, and 
see  what  the  London  date  is." 

The  home  stamp  made  it  clear  that  the  letter  had  reached 
England  ten  days  back. 

"  My  man  brought  it  down  this  afternoon,  the  lazy  scamp  I " 
said  Leland.  "He  has  never  been  near  those  blessed  chambers 
since  I  left  till  now.  A  pile  of  letters  came  together,  but  I  took  no 
notice." 

"Listen  to  me,"  said  Barndale.  "You  have  done  harm  enough 
in  this  matter  already,  Jimmy,  and  you  must  do  no  more.  You 
must  keep  clear  of  her.  I  will  send  her  down  to  my  sister  for  a 
time.  Sophy  is  a  good  girl,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  a  companion 
whilst  I  am  away.  I  will  go  up  to  town  to-morrow  and  see  Miss 
Perzio.  You  stay  here.  I  shall  either  wire  to  you  or  come  back  in 
the  evening." 

The  weather  had  been  hot  and  clear  for  weeks  together,  and  the 
traditions  of  English  summer  were  preparing  to  enforce  themselves 
by  the  common  thunderstorm.    The  wind  moaned  in  swift  and 
sudden  gusts,  and  the  distant  thunder  rumbled  thx^aX^xwcv^^ ,    "Wyfe 
listener  outside  misheard  this  speech  thus  : 
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irhilst  I  am  away.    I  ^ill  go 
■d  met  Wm  F«zia*' 

,  iffld  rlrfhfd  his  bands,  and  held  himself 
^  asMBSt  tile  instinct  which  prompted  him 
lo  Of  wkomA  SKt  d»b  m  upom  ife  two,  and  cither  slay  them  both, 
Of  wA  Vm  ovB  life,  tben  aad  thercL  fiat  reBecting  on  the  cert^nty 
of  ddei^  '■■■™*'^  as  he  vss,  mad  dreadmg  to  declare  himself 
90  fioi  ins  €Utmj  itpoci  hts  guard,  he  fought  the 
msdiKt  dofnv  Vcf  so  stroog  «as  it  irpon  him  that  he  knew 
tiiat  sooner  or  bier  it  would  mistier  bim.  He  waded  to  the 
sboie  and  acpt  iloQg  Ife  idd  m  tbe  thick  darkness,  groping  his 
vaj  tnth  both  hands.  Tannngy  be  could  see  the  dull  gleam  of  tk 
riicr,  and  ibe  boase^ioat  biilkii^  bbck  against  iL  He  stood  watchiDg, 
whilst  within  and  widnot  the  storm  swept  swiftly  up.  Dead  silence. 
Then  a  cieepiqg  whisper  m  the  gcass  at  bis  feet  and  in  the  trees  about 
bim*  bat  no  wmd.  Then  the  slow  dropping  of  hea\7*  rain— drap, 
dn3|>t  drop^bke  blood.  Tben  a  Scree  and  sadden  howl  from  tk 
wind,  IDtc  some  hoarse  demon's  sjgpal,  and  the  storm  began.  But 
what  a  ptmy  storm  was  that  whkh  laged  outside  could  one  have  seen 
the  tempest  in  this  mtuderoos  soul!  Not  all  the  tones  of  greai 
Miatgrial  nature's  dtqason  could  find  this  tortured  spirit  voice  eDough. 
Yet  to  find  the  very  heavens  in  tune  with  his  mood  brought  the  ^ 
Greek  to  a  still  madder  ecsticf  of  passion- 

At  such  times  the  mindt  fearfiil  for  herself,  catches  at  phrases  j 
iancies,  as  drowning  men  catch  at  stmws.     So  now,  ii-ith  tc 
iirdtvance,  his  mind  cat^ht  at  the  simple  couplet : — 

Xenm,  ndmi,  vrnttkniicw  non  me  sri  duti*  4  seccar 
Su  ro9  chc  pretknne  doo  U  sto  Diaiioo  k  goidsr  ! 

There  was  nothing  for  the  mind  to  hold  to  here  except  that  it  was  the 
last  song  the  runaway  Thccla  had  simg  to  him.  He  did  not  remember 
this,  and  had  only  a  half  consciousness  of  the  words  themselves. 
But  in  this  mad  whirl  of  the  spiritual  elements  the  mind  was  glad  to 
cling  to  anything,  and  turned  the  refrain  over,  and  o^'cr,  and  over. 

Nennt,  noint,  rattieimer  Don  me  %\k  chiu*  k  secctr 
Sta  rosa  che  pretienne  oon  la  sto  manco  k  ganljx  ! 

Rain,  and  wind,  and  thunder,  and  lightning,  had  their  time  witho 
and  within.  Peace  came  to  the  summer  heavens,  and  the  pale  sU 
took  the  brief  night  with  beauty.  But  to  the  firmament  of  his  soul 
no  star  of  peace  returned.  There  dwelt  night  and  chaos.  If  his 
passion  were  blind,  the  blindness  was  wilful  For  he  saw  clearly  I 
end  '^f  w^at  he  meant  lo  do,  and  <:^o^e:  '\t*    VVbai^vet  his  love  i 


^ 
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have  been  worth,  he  had  been  robbed  of  it,  and  for  him  life  ended 
there.     He  was  but  an  automaton  of  vengeance  now. 

So  having  set  resolve  before  him,  and  having  done  with  it,  he 
went  his  way.  His  plan  was  long  since  laid,  and  was  simple  enough. 
Demetri  Agryopoulo  was  not  the  man  to  perplex  himself  with  details 
until  the  time  came  for  them  to  be  useful.  When  that  time  came  he 
could  rely  upon  himself  for  invention.  And  so  his  plan  was  simply  to 
take  James  Leland  alone,  and  then  and  there  to  put  an  end  to  him. 
He  had  taken  a  room  in  a  river-side  public-house  near  Kingston,  and 
thither  he  walked.  He  made  some  grim  excuse  for  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  his  bedraggled  garments  to  the  drowsy  ostler  who  had  sat  up 
for  him,  and  calmed  the  drowsy  ostler's  grumbles  by  a  gift  of  half  a 
crown.  Then  he  drank  a  glass  of  neat  brandy,  and  went  to  bed  and 
slept  like  an  innocent  child. 

Next  morning  he  was  up  early,  ate  a  cheerful  breakfast,  delighted 
his  host  with  foreign  affabilities,  paid  his  bill,  and  went  away  by  train 
to  London.  Leaving  his  luggage  in  a  cloak-room  at  the  station, 
he  took  a  stroll  about  town,  dropping  into  public- houses  here  and 
there,  and  drinking  terrible  brandy.  At  home  he  drank  mastica^  as 
Englishmen  drink  beer,  and  brandy  was  insipid  as  water  to  his  palate, 
and  had  just  now  almost  as  little  effect  upon  his  head.  Demetri 
Agryopoulo  had  discovered  the  one  secret  of  the  true  dissembler,  that 
he  who  controls  his  features  controls  his  mind.  A  man  who  can 
put  a  smile  on  his  face  while  torments  rack  him,  can  thereby  calm 
the  torments.  The  resolute  will  which  arrests  the  facial  expression  of 
grief  or  rage,  allays  the  grief  or  rage.  He  went  about  with  an  aspect 
of  calm  insouciance,  and  therefore  with  a  feeling  of  calm  and  ease 
within.  Yet  he  was  like  one  who  walks  with  a  madman,  knowing 
that,  if  his  own  courage  should  for  one  instant  seem  to  waver,  the 
maniac  will  be  upon  him.  In  his  journey  to  town  he  had  been  alone, 
and  between  one  station  and  another  he  had  opened  his  portmanteau 
and  had  taken  therefrom  a  small  breech-loading  revolver  and  a  stiletto. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  these  now  and  again,  and  smiled  to  himself 

The  afternoon  grew  into  evening.  He  took  train  to  Wimbledon, 
and  thence  struck  across  country  in  the  direction  of  the  house-boat. 
He  skirted  the  village  with  its  straggling  lights,  and  made  his  way 
across  the  fields  to  the  river  side.  Nearing  the  boat  cautiously,  he 
ensconced  himself  in  the  bushes  on  the  bank,  and  watched  and  list- 
ened. There  were  two  voices  audible.  Bamdale  and  Leland  were 
engaged  in  serious  and  indeed  in  angry  talk.  There  was  a  woman  in 
the  question  apparently,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  friends  were 
quarrelling  concerning  her.    But  the  Greek  soou  heaxd  ^tvQVi.^  \a 
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conmce  hun  that  this  woamn  was  not  Thecia  P^zia  The  Yoka 
grew  louder,  and  some  open  breach  of  tfie  peace  seemed  immineni 
The  friends  were  rehearsing  their  own  especial  soene  in  Bamdile's 
comedy. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  Ais  hislocj  at  this  point  to  set  forth  tk 
fact  that  one  Hodges,  resident  in  the  irilktge,  had  within  an  hour  of 
this  time  received  intelligence  of  the  stxayt^g  of  a  cow.  This  man  was 
a  yokel  of  no  interest  to  us,  apart  from  this  one  episode  in  his  career* 
He  had  supplied  the  inmates  of  the  house>boat  with  new  milk  and  fresh 
butter  from  the  time  of  their  £rst  coming.  And  it  was  he  who  had 
set  afloat  a  report,  not  unknown  at  the  historic  "'  Swan,'*  to  the  effect 
that  *'  for  ail  so  sweet  as  them  two  }^ung  g^ents  did  go  about  wi*  odc 
another,  they  was  a  naggin*  like  blazes  every  night.'*  He  came  by 
now,  dri\  ing  his  recovered  cow  before  him,  and  passed  mthin  a  foot 
of  the  Greek,  who  lay  as  still  as  death  in  the  brushwood.  The  quarrel, 
when  at  its  height,  ceased  suddenly,  and  the  voices  fell  so  low  that 
neither  Hodges  nor  the  Greek  could  hear  anything  moie  than  a 
mttrmur.  The  amateurs  were  criticising  the  dialogue  and  its  ren* 
demig  over  pipes  and  beer. 

"  Well,"  said  Hodges,  addressing  vacancy,  "  if  theer  aim  muraer 
afore  long,  it  if  a  pity." 

Then  the  bovine  Hodges  went  his  way.  Events  supplied  him 
with  an  excitement  which  lasted  him  for  life  ;  and  the  younger 
Hodges,  who  has  succeeded  to  his  lather  s  cows  and  remembrances, 
will  not  willingly  let  die  the  story  of  hb  progenitors  association  with 
this  tragic  tale. 

The  Greek  lay  hidden  in  the  boshes,  and  listened  to  the  soft 
retreating  steps  in  the  6eld  and  the  mumntr  of  \^ices  in  the  boot* 
By-and-by  the  door  opened,  and  the  friends  appeared. 

*'  I  shall  not  come  back  by  the  late  tiain  now,  Jimmy,'*  Bamdale 
sud,  as  be  placed  a  soiall  portmanteau  in  tlie  dtng>%  ''  You  liad 
better  come  down  with  me  to  the  '  Swan  *  and  scull  up  again." 

^  Nov"  s^  Leland,  tmcoiiscioos  of  die  tii^>ending  Csite,  *'  I'll 
wiQt  down  far  die  boat  to-OKxrow.  If  I  get  down  there  to-night  1 
shaB  stay,  md  I  want  to  wiiic  some  letters.  Gocd-bve,  old  fellov;. 
Send  us  a  line  in  the  mcxwoi^ 

'•  All  li^C  said  fiaondale.    -  Good  bjtr." 

Thc  scntts  dipped^  and  he  dioi  into  the  darkness.    For  a  fev 
Eiutcs  WT  follow  Banidale:     He  polled  down  stream  rapidly,  f( 
\  torn  by  whidk  he  bteaded  lo  reach  town  was  already  nearly  dui 
;  nobodlf  at  the  kadng  pboe.    He  fisistened  the  boat, 
\  hb  smII  poifiMnMa^  dudied  at  foD  speed  into  the  road,  ran 
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all  the  way  to  the  station,  and  threw  himself  into  the  train  panting, 
and  just  in  time.  At  the  bottom  of  the  station  steps  he  had  spilt  a 
countryman,  to  whom  he  threw  out  a  hurried  apology.  The  country- 
man was  Mr.  Hodges. 

The  Greek  listened  until  the  measured  beat  of  Bamdale's  sculls 
had  lost  itself  in  silence.  Then  he  crept  forward  from  the  bushes, 
stepped  lightly  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  laid  both  hands  on  a 
sturdy  branch  which  drooped  above  the  house-boat,  and  swung 
himself  light  as  a  feather  to  the  after  deck.  The  door  of  the  rear 
room,  which  served  the  inmates  as  a  kitchen,  was  unsecured  and 
open.  He  passed  through,  pistol  in  hand,  and  trod  the  matted  floor 
stealthily,  drawn  and  guided  by  the  tiny  beam  of  light  which  issued 
from  the  interstice  between  it  and  the  doorway.  With  the  motion  of 
the  boat  the  door  beat  idly  and  noiselessly  to  and  fro,  so  that  the 
beam  was  cut  off  at  regular  intervals,  and  at  regular  intervals  again 
shone  forth,  keeping  time  with  the  Greek's  noiseless  footsteps,  and 
his  beating  heart  and  his  bated  breath,  and  altogether  taking  to  itself 
that  importance  and  force  which  trifles  always  have  in  moments  of 
intense  passion  or  suffiering.  Even  yet  he  would  not  let  the  madman 
within  him  loose.  Even  yet  he  would  hold  him  back  until  he  saw 
the  object  of  his  hate  and  rage,  and  then 

The  door  swung  to  and  fro  gently,  and  the  Greek  approached  it 
with  his  hand,  when  suddenly  the  unconscious  Leiand  from  within 
banged  it  to  noisily  and  fixed  the  hasp.  Then  with  one  resolute 
action  Demetri  threw  it  back  and  stepped  into  the  doorway,  pistol  in 
hand.  Leiand  rose  and  turned.  He  saw  the  Greek,  and  read 
miurder  in  his  face,  and  dashed  himself  upon  him.  But  the  murder- 
ous hand  was  quick  and  true.  One  shot  rang  out,  and  Leiand,  with 
outcast  arms,  fell  backwards.  The  Greek,  with  a  hand  on  the  table, 
looked  down  upon  him.  Not  a  struggle  or  a  groan  stirred  the  prone 
figure.  Demetri  threw  the  revolver  through  the  open  window,  and 
heard  the  splash  with  which  it  fell  into  the  water.  He  drew  the 
stiletto  from  his  bosom,  and  threw  that  after  it.  Then  closing  the 
door  lightly,  and  stepping  still  on  tiptoe  as  though  he  feared  to  wake 
that  prone  figure  from  its  awful  sleep,  he  swung  himself  on  shore 
again. 

"  Our  rustic  friend,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  stood  and  looked 
upon  the  boat,  bulking  black  against  the  dull  gleam  of  the  river,  like 
some  uncouth  animal  standing  at  the  bank  and  peering  landward 
with  fiery  eyes,  "  our  rustic  friend  may  not  forget  his  prophecy." 

Therewith  he  went  his  way  again,  and  the  darkness  shrouded 
him. 
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Chapter  IV. 

What  should  bring  fashion,  and  wealth,  and  beauty  in  one  channing 
person  up  to  London  from  the  country  at  the  latter  end  of  August? 
The  town  house  long  since  dismantled  for  the  grand  tour  now 
Wished — the  channs  of  the  season  abandoned  for  peaceful  Suffolk- 
why  should  Lilian  care  to  return  thus  at  the  fag  end  of  I>ondon*s 
feast  of  folly  ?  Has  the  brouiied  and  bearded  Bamdale  anything  U) 
do  wth  it?  Lady  Dives  Luxor  gives  a  ball ;  and  Lady  Dives,  being 
Lilian*s  especial  patroness  and  guardian  angel  and  divinity,  insists 
on  Lilian  being  present  thereat.  This  ball  is  designed  as  the  crown- 
ing festivit)^  of  a  brilliant  year  ;  and  to  Lilian,  blest  vnl\\  youth  and 
beauty  and  high  spirits,  and  such  a  splendid  lover,  shall  it  not  be  a 
night  to  remember  until  the  grey  curtain  fall  on  the  close  of  the  last 
season,  and  nothing  is  any  more  remembered  ?  But  a  cloud  of  sad- 
ness settles  on  Lilian*s  charming  face  when  she  misses  tlie  bronzed 
and  bearded.  Lady  Dives  knows  all  about  the  engagement,  and  is 
enthusiastic  over  it ;  and,  when  Lilian  has  a  second's  time  to  snatch 
an  inquiT)^  concerning  the  absent  one,  she  answers,  "  He  has  never 
been  near  me  once.  I  wrote  him  a  special  note,  and  told  him  you  were 
coming.  He  will  be  here."  So  Lady  Dives  strives  to  chase  the 
cloud.  Earndalc  does  not  come,  having  never,  in  point  of  fact, 
received  that  special  note  which  I^idy  Dives  had  despatched  to 
him.  So  the  ball  is  a  weariness,  and  Lilian  goes  back  with  mamma 
to  the  hotel  with  quite  drooping  spirits.  She  makes  excuses  for  the 
absent  Barndale,  but  fancies  all  manner  of  things  in  her  feminine 
fashion,  preferring  to  believe  in  fevers  and  boat  accidents  and  other 
horrors  rather  tlian  think  that  a  valet  has  been  lazy  or  a  postman 
inaccurate. 

Papa  Inland,  who  is  here  to  Uike  care  of  his  womankind,  has 
ideas  of  his  own  on  some  matters. 

"  Hang  your  swell  hotels/'  says  Papa  Leland  ;  "  I  always  stop  at 
the  Westminster.  It*s  near  the  House,  and  quite  convenient  enough 
for  anywhere.'' 

It  was  thus  that  Lilian  found  herself  under  the  same  roof  with 
Thecla  Perzio,  who  lived  therewith  a  sore  and  frightened  heart,  ^'ait- 
ing  for  that  shallow  lover  who  had  caught  her  in  love's  toils,  and 
broken  up  her  life  for  her,  and  who  now  left  her  poor  appeal  un- 
answered. 

Poor  indiscreet  little  Thecla  had  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  first 
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Boor,  and  lived  alone  within  them  with  her  Greek  maid,  and 
agonised.  She  was  for  ever  peering  furtively  through  the  door  when 
any  manly  step  sounded  in  the  corridor^  but  she  never  saw  the  form 
she  waited  for.  But  it  chanced,  the  morning  after  the  ball,  that  she 
opened  her  door  and  looked  out  upon  the  corridor  at  the  sound  of 
Papa  Leland's  footstep.  Papa  Leland  went  by  briskly  ;  but  Lilian 
caught  sight  of  her  and  knew  her  in  a  moment,  and  stayed  to  speak, 
Tlie  two  girls  bad  been  too  closely  engaged  with  their  respective 
love-makings  to  fonn  any  very  close  acquaintance  with  each  other; 
but  during  a  week's  imprisonment  on  board  ship  the  friendships  ot 
women,  and  especially  of  young  and  gentle-hearted  women,  advance 
very  rapidly.  They  had  parted  with  a  great  deal  of  mutual  liking,  and 
met  again  now  with  mutual  pleasure.  In  a  minute  Lilian  was  seated  in 
the  poor  little  Greek's  big  and  dreary  parlour.  She  was  a  proufl 
creature  was  little  Thecla,  and  would  not  cliatter  with  her  maid.    She 

•  had  given  nobody  her  conlideiicc ;  and  now,  having  once  confessed 
that  she  was  unhappy,  she  broke  out,  with  her  pretty  head  on  Lilian's 
lap,  and  had  a  grand,  refreshing,  honest  cry.  That  over,  she  set 
forth  her  stor)\  She  told  how  Demetri  was  madly,  foolishly  jealous  ; 
■  how  he  had  tried  to  murder  the  gendeman  of  whom  he  was  jealous  j 
and  how  at  last,  finding  herself  alone  in  the  world,  and  being  afraid 
of  Demetri,  she  had  sought  an  asylum  in  England.  She  did  not  say 
of  whom  Demetri  was  jealous,  and  Lilian  had  not  the  remotest  no- 

ttion  of  the  truth.  It  very  soon  came  out,  however  ;  and  then  Lilian 
was  sore  afraid  for  Thecla  Perxio's  happiness.  She  had  no  great 
belief  in  her  brother.  She  loved  him  very  much;  but  she  was  dimly 
afraid  that  James  was  an  impracticable  and  unmarriable  man,  a 
person  who  could  set  al!  the  wiles  and  all  the  tenderness  of  the  sex 
at  calm  defiance  — a  born  bachelor.  And,  besides  that,  being,  in  spite 
of  her  many  charms  and  virtues,  an  Englishwoman,  she  had  a  natural 
and  ridiculous  objection  to  the  marriage  of  any  person  whom  she 
valued  to  any  other  person  of  foreign  blood,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
British  royalty,  in  who^e  foreign  matches  she  felt  unfeigned  delight — 
wherefore,  Heaven,  perchance,  knoweth.  But  then  Lilian  was  not  a 
woman  of  a  logical  turn  of  mind:  she  was  inconsistent  and  amiable, 
as  good  girls  always  arc;  and,  being  strongly  opposed  to  marriages  of 
this  kind  in  general,  detennined  to  lay  herself  out,  heart  and  soul^  for 
the  prosperity  of  this  particular  arrangement.  So  she  kissed  Thccla 
vivaciously,  and  went  to  mamma,  and  [>ersuaded  that  estimable  lady 
to  a  visit  to  Thames  Duton  in  search  of  James.  Mamma,  having 
regard  to  the  missing  Bamdale,  and  being  in  some  tiiatronly  alarm  for 
him,  consented,  and  the  two  set  out  together. 
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Bamdale  ia  the  meantime  had  gone  to  his  own  chambeis,  and  had 
there  smoked  many  deliberative  and  lonely  pipes,  AVhen  he  came  near 
to  the  enterprise  he  had  so  readily  undertaken  in  his  friend's  behalf, 
he  began  to  feel  signally  ner\^oiis  and  uncomfortable  about  it.  Of  course 
he  did  not  for  one  moment  think  of  resigning  it ;  but  he  was  puzzled, 
and  in  his  bepuzzlement  retired  within  himself  to  concoct  a  plant 
action.  Having  definitely  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  resolved  to  go  < 
at  once  without  preparation,  and  ask  at  the  hotel  for  Miss  Perzio^  and 
then  a  round,  unvarnished  tale  deliver.  This  resolution  formed,  he 
started  at  once  and  hurried,  lest  it  should  break  by  the  way.  Lili 
and  he  were  within  twenty  yards  of  each  other,  neither  of  then 
knowing  it,  when  his  cab  dashed  up  to  the  door  of  the  hotel 

Lilian  knew  the  house-boat  and  its  ways.     One  of  the  Ampb 
of  Ditton  conveyed  the  two  ladies  in  a  capacious  boat  to  the  aquatic 
residence  of  tlie  two  friends.     Lilian  stepped  lightly  to  the  fore  de 
and  assisted  mamma  from  the  boat. 

**  They  are  both  away,"  said  Lilian,  smiling  and  blushing.     **  An 
the  careless  creatures  have  left  the  doors  open.     We   will  wait  for_ 
them  and  give  them  a  surprise." 

The  two  women,   full  of  fluttering   complacency,    entered 
living  room.     Lilian  went  first,  and  fell  upon  her  knees  with  a  sudd 
shriek,  beholding  the  prone  figure  on  the  floor  ;  the  mother  darted 
her  side,  saw  and  partly  understood,    whipped   out  a  vinaigrette 
seized  a  caraffe  of  water,  and  applied  those  innocent  restoratives 
once*     Neither  mother  nor  daughter  had  time  to  think  of  anytbil] 
worse  than  a  fainting  fit,  until  Lilian,  who  liad  taken  her  brother's  he 
upon  her  lap,  found  blood  upon  her  hands.     Then  she  turned  wl 
to  the  ver)'  lips,  and  tore  open  the  blue  serge  coat  and  waistco 
The  white  flannel  shirt  beneath  was  caked  with  blood.     The 
women  moaned,  but  not  a  finger  faltered.     They  opened  the 
tenderly,  and  there,  on  the  right  breast,  saw  a  dull  blue  stain  with  ; 
crimson  tliread   in  tlie  middle  of  it.     A  gunshot  wound  looks 
unaccustomed  eyes  altogether  too  innocent  a  thing  to  account  far_ 
death  or  even  for  serious  danger.     But  the  cold  i>allor  of  the  face  an 
body,  the  limp  and  helpless  limbs  betokened  something  terrible. 

"  Take  his  poor  head,  mamma,*'  cried  Lilian  ;  and  she  darted  I 
the  cabin  to  the  deck.  The  boatman  was  lounging  quietly  in 
boat  some  thirty  yards  down  stream.     She  called  to  him  aloud — 

"  Go  for  a  doctor.  My  brother  is  dying  here.  Be  quick,  be  quick,  1 
quick  i  "  she  almost  screamed  as  the  man  sLired  at  her.   Understand 
ing  at  last»  the  fellow  snatched  up  his  sculls  and  dashed  through  i 
water.     LiHan  flew  back  to  her  brother ;  and  while  the  two  wocne 
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not  knowing  what  to  do  further,  sat  supporting  the  helpless  head 
together,  a  man  leapt  aboard. 

"  You  called  for  a  doctor,  madam,"  he  said  quietly.  "  I  am  a 
suigeon.     Permit  me  to  assist  you." 

The  women  made  way  for  him.  He  was  a  youngish  man,  with  a 
sunburnt  complexion  and  grey  hair,  a  gentleman  beyond  denial,  and 
beyond  doubt  self-possessed  and  accustomed  to  obedience.  They 
trusted  him  at  once.  He  raised  the  recumbent  figure  to  a  couch, 
and  then  looked  at  the  wound.  He  turned  over  the  lappel  of  the 
coat  and  glanced  at  it.     He  had  a  habit  of  speaking  to  himself 

*'  Pistol  shot,"  he  muttered.  "  Close  quarters.  Coat  quite  burned. 
Decimal  three-fifty  or  thereabouts  I  fancy  from  the  look  of  it  Ah, 
here  it  is  !  Have  you  a  penknife  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  madam?  That 
small  knife  will  do.     Thank  you." 

A  dexterous  touch,  and  from  the  litde  gaping  lips  carved  by  the 
penknife's  point  in  the  muscle  of  the  back  rolled  out  a  flattened 
piece  of  lead  with  jagged  edges  like  a  battered  shilling,  but  a  trifle 
thicker. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  surgeon,  laying  it  on  the  table  ;  "  decimal  three- 
fifty.  What's  this  ?  Wound  on  the  head.  Your  handkerchief,  please. 
Cold  water.     Thank  you." 

His  busy  and  practised  hands  were  at  work  all  the  while. 

"  Now,  ladies,  wait  here  for  a  few  moments.     I  must  bring  help." 

"  Stop  one  minute  ! "  cried  the  mother.     "  Is  he  in  danger?  " 

"  Grave  danger." 

"Will  he  die?' 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it."  And  with  that  the  stranger  leaped  on 
shore,  and  ran  like  a  racehorse  across  the  fields  and  into  the  nearest 
house,  where  he  turned  out  the  residents  in  a  body,  and  made  them 
unship  a  five-barred  gate.  There  were  plenty  of  cushions  in  the  boat, 
and  he  wasted  no  time  in  getting  others.  The  helpers  beaten  up  by 
the  doctor  worked  with  a  will;  and  one  ran  off*  in  advance  and  seized 
upon  a  punt  belonging  to  the  Campers  Out,  and  set  it  at  the  end  of  the 
house-boat,  towards  the  shore.  Over  this  they  bore  Leland,  and  laid 
hirp  on  the  cushions  which  the  doctor  had  arranged  upon  the  gate. 
Then  they  carried  him  into  the  "  Swan  "  and  got  him  to  bed  there. 

Lilian  and  her  mother,  trembling  and  struggling  with  their  tears, 
followed  the  bearers.  The  crowd  which  always  accompanies  dis- 
aster, even  in  a  village,  made  its  comments  as  the  melancholy  litde 
cortege  went  along,  and  Lilian  could  not  fail  to  overhear.  Hodges 
was  there. 

**  I  know'd  what  it  ud  come  to,"  proclaimed  Hodgi^  lo^^'iX?! 
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**  They  was  a  naggin*  every  night,  like  mad,  they  was.    I  told  you  aU 
what  it  ud  come  to.'* 

**  So  a  did/'  said  others  in  the  crowd.  Then  some  one  asked 
**  Whereas  t'other  chap  ?  "  and  in  the  murmur  Lilian  heard  her  lovers 
name  again  and  again  repeated. 

She  knew  well  enough — she  could  not  fail  to  know— the  meaning  of 
the  murmm-s;  but  she  started  as  though  she  had  been  struck  when 
Hodges  said  aloud,  so  that  all  might  hear — 

*'  They  was  a  naggin'  again  last  night,  an*  then  theer  was  a  shot; 
and  then  ten  minutes  artenvards  that  Bamdale  bolts  and  knocks  me 
over  at  the  bottom  o'  the  station  steps,     What*s  all  that  pint  to  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  another,  **  there  can*t  be  no  mortal  shadder  of  i 
doubt  who  done  it ! " 

For  a  moment  these  cruel  words  turned  her  faint ;  but  the  swift 
reaction  of  certainty  and  resolve  which  followed  them  nerved  her  and 
braced  her  for  all  the  troublous  times  to  come.  She  waited  calmly 
until  all  had  been  done  that  could  be  done.  Then  when  the  doctor 
had  left  his  patient,  she  took  him  apart. 

**  My  brother  has  been  wounded  by  a  pistol  shot  ?  "  she  asked 
him  very  bravely  and  steadily.  The  doctor  nodded.  **  I  must  find 
out  who  did  it,"  she  went  on,  looking  him  full  in  the  face  with  her 
hazel  eyes, 

"  I'he  people  here  seem  to  suspect  a  Mr. " 

She  snatched  the  word  out  of  the  doctor's  mouth. 

"  My  brother*s  dearest  friend,  sir.  \\  hy,  sir,  they  would  have 
died  for  each  other."  fl 

**  As  you  would  for  one  of  them,"  said  the  doctor  to  himself.       ^ 

"  You  have  experience  in  these  matters,  sir.  AVill  you  help  me 
to  examine  the  boat  ^  There  will  surely  be  something  there  to  help 
us  to  track  the  criminal*' 

The  doctor  had  but  the  poorest  opinion  of  this  scheme*  **  Butt 
yes/'  he  said,  he  would  go,  and  then  fell  to  thinking  aloud.  *'  Poor 
thing.  Wonderfully  plucky.  Bears  it  well.  Brother  half  killetl. 
Lover  suspected  Go  !  Of  course  111  go.  Why  the  devil  shouldnH 
I?"  And  he  marched  alorig  unconscious  of  his  own  utterances  or  of 
the  heightened  colour  and  the  look  of  momentar\'  surjmse  in  I*ilian*s 
face.  *' Pretty  girl,  too,*'  said  the  doctor,  in  audible  thought  **  Devilish 
pretty  I  Good  girl,  I  should  fancy.  Like  the  looks  of  her.  Hard 
lines,  poor  thing^hard  lines  !  " 

They  reached  the  bank  and  walked  across  the  punt  into  the 
house- boat.  As  she  entered  the  door  Lilian  gave  a  crj',  and  dashed 
Sit  the  table  j  then  turned  and  held  u\i  before  the  doctor's  eyes  a 
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meerschaum  pipe — the  identical  Antoletti  meerschaum  stolen  in  the 
Stamboul  Bazaar  by  Demetri  Agryopoulo. 

"  This  is  it !  "  she  gasped.  "  The  clue  !  Oh,  it  is  certain  !  It  is 
true  !     Who  else  could  have  wished  him  ill  ?  " 

Then  she  told  the  doctor  the  story  of  the  pipe.  She  told  her  tale 
in  verbal  lightning.  Every  sentence  flashed  forth  a  fact ;  and  in 
sixty  seconds  or  thereabouts  the  doctor  was  a  man  convinced. 

But  meantime  where  was  Bamdale?  Poor  Leland  could  tell 
them  nothing.  For  many  a  day  he  would  bear  no  questioning. 
Could  her  lover,  Lilian  asked  herself,  have  started  for  the  ball  last 
night,  and  come  to  any  damage  by  the  way  ? 

"  Here  is  a  letter,"  said  the  doctor,  quietly  taking  up  something 
from  the  table.   "  A  lady's  handwriting.     Postmark,  Constantinople." 

He  drew  the  letter  from  its  envelope  and  read  it  coolly  as  if  he 
had  a  right  to  read  it. 

"  The  story  is  clear  enough,"  he  said.  "  The  lady  is  in  London. 
Your  brother  knew  of  her  presence  there.  The  Greek  you  speak  of 
has  followed  her.  The  pipe  proves  his  presence  here.  But  how  did 
he  find  out  with  whom  the  lady  was  in  correspondence  ?  " 

"  That  I  cannot  guess,"  said  Lilian. 

It  had  been  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Lilian  and  her  mother 
reached  the  house-boat  first  Twilight  had  fallen  when  the  doctor 
and  the  girl  started  to  walk  back  together.  Lilian,  turning  to  look 
at  the  house-boat  as  they  went,  seized  the  doctor  by  the  shoulder. 
He  turned  and  looked  at  her.     She  pointed  to  a  figure  in  the  fields. 

"  The  Greek  ! "  she  whispered. 

She  was  right.  Demetri  Agryopoulo  had  come  back  again  with 
twilight  to  the  scene  of  his  crime,  drawn  by  an  impulse,  passionate, 
irresistible,  supreme. 

The  doctor  ran  straight  for  him,  leaping  the  hedge  like  a  deer. 
Lilian,  mad  wth  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  followed  she  knew 
not  how.  Demetri  Agryopoulo  turned  and  awaited  the  arrival  of 
these  two  onward-rushing  figures  calmly.  The  doctor  laid  a  hand 
upon  him. 

"  I  arrest  you  on  a  charge  of  murder,"  he  said,  gasping  for  breath. 

"Bah  ! "  said  Demetri  Agryopoulo  quietly,  and  threw  the  doctor's 
hand  aside. 

The  doctor  seized  him  again,  but  he  was  spent  and  breathless. 
The  Greek  threw  him  off  as  if  he  had  been  a  child. 

"Are  you  mad?  "  he  asked     "What  murder?  Where?  When?" 

"  My  brother's  murder,  here,  last  night,"  panted  Lilian,  and  flung 
herself,  a  mouse  against  a  mountain,  on  the  Greek,  atvd  ^».^"^\&^^^ 
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him,  and  actually  bore  him  to  the  ground  But  before  the  doctor 
could  lend  a  hand  to  aid  her,  Demetri  was  on  his  feet  again,  and  with 
one  bound  sprang  into  a  little  skiff  which  lay  with  its  nose  upon  the 
bank.  He  swung  one  of  the  sculls  about  his  head,  and  shouted, 
"Stand  back  !  "  But  the  doctor  watched  his  time,  and  dashed  in  upon 
him,  and  before  he  knew  it  was  struggling  in  the  water,  whilst  Demetri 
in  the  skiff  was  a  score  of  yards  away  tugging  madly  for  the  further 
shore.  The  doctor  scrambled  to  the  bank  and  ran  up  and  down  the 
riverside  looking  for  another  boat.  But  he  found  none,  and  the  Greek 
was  already  growing  dim  in  the  tivilight  mist  And  again  Demetri 
Agryopoulo  went  his  own  way,  and  the  darkness  shrouded  him. 


Chapter  V, 


Thecla  Perzio  received  Banidale  with  much  shyness  and  embar- 
rassment ;  and  he,  seeing  that  she  was  a  good  deal  afraid  of  hira, 
plucked  up  courage  and  treated  her  rather  wilfully.  He  insisted  on 
her  going  down  to  his  sister  at  his  own  house  in  Surrey  and  staying 
there  under  the  old  maid's  chaperonage,  at  least  until  such  time  as 
she  should  be  able  to  find  another  suitable  companion.  The  more 
Thecla  found  herself  overpowered  by  this  masterful  son  of  Anakj  the 
more  she  felt  resigned,  and  comfortable,  and  peaceful,  and  safe. 
Bamdale,  like  the  coward  he  was,  felt  his  power  and  took  advantage 
of  it  He  would  have  no  **nay"  on  any  grounds,  but  exacted 
immediate  obedience.  To  make  things  smoother  he  set  out  that 
afternoon  for  Surrey,  saw  his  sister,  talked  her  into  a  great  state  of 
sympathy  for  little  Thecla,  and  brought  her  back  to  town  by  the 
next  morning's  train.  Then,  having  introduced  the  ladies  to  each 
other,  he  left  them  and  went  to  his  own  chambers  in  King*s  Bench 
Walk.  Arrived  there  he  stooped  at  the  keyhole,  finding  some  trifle 
or  other  there  opposijig  his  latch-key.  The  key- hole  was  half  filkd 
with  putty.  Barndale  never  lost  his  temper,  **  Some  genius  takes 
this  for  a  joke,  I  suppose,"  he  murmured  philosophically,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  the  aid  of  a  pocket  corkscrew  to  clear  the  key-hole. 
He  had  just  succeeded  when  a  hand  was  laid  familiarly  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  turned  and  saw  a  stranger  clean-shaven,  calm,  and  in 
aspect  business-like. 

**  Mr.  Barndale,  I  think?'*  said  the  familiar  stranger^ 

"  Yes/*  said  Barndale,  looking  down  at  him  in  a  somewhat  stately 
way,  in  resentment  of  the  familiar  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

'*  We'll  do  our  little  bit  o(  bvis'me^^  mWvd^,  ^^^^^^  ^oi4;^V^ascJ* 
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H  Bamdale  looked  at  him  again  inquiringly,  opened  the  door, 
r^    walked  in,  and  allowed  the  stranger  to  follow,     Tlie  raan  entered  the 

room  and  stood  before  Barndale  on  the  hearthnig.     He  had  one 

hand  in  die  breast  of  his  coat;  and  somehow,  as  Barndale  looked  at 

him,  he  bethought  him  of  the  Greek  who  had  stood  wth  his  hand  at 
I         his  breast  in  the  Concordia  Garden  glaring  at  Leland. 
^^         **  I  hope  youMI  take  it  quietly/'  said  the  clean-shaven  man,  "  but 
^^    it*s  got  to  be  done,  and  wOl  be  done  whether  you  take  it  quietly  or 
L         not.     Fm  an  officer,  and  it's  my  duty  to  arrest  you." 
^H  There  passed  rapidly  through  Barndale's  mind  the  remembrance 

^"  of  a  disputed  winebiO,  and  the  service  of  some  legal  document  which 
I  he  had  thrown  into  the  fire  without  reading.  He  connected  the 
!         clean-shaven  stranger  with  these  things,  and  was  tickled  at  the  idea 

of  being  arrested  for  some  such  trifle  as  a  hundred  pounds.     He  was 

so  far  tickled  that  he  laughed  outright. 

*'  Come,"  said  Barndale,  still  smiling,  "  this  is  absurd.     Pll  give 
k         you  a  cheque  at  once.     Are  you  empowered  to  give  a  receipt  ?" 
^p  The  clean-shaven  stranger  regarded  him  with  a  cool,  observant, 

^     wary  eye. 
I  *'  It's  my  duty  to  arrest  you,"  he  said  again  quietly,  "  and  I  hope 

you'll  come  quietly  and  make  no  fuss  about  it" 

"  My  good  man,"  said  Barndale,  **  you  can't  arrest  me  if  I  pay 

the  money." 
'  "  Come,  come,  come,  sir,"  said  the  official,  with  calm  superiority 

»    in  his  tone  ;  "thafs  all  very  well  and  very  pretty,  but  it's  Mr.  Leland's 
affair  that  I  want  you  for,  sir.'* 
**  Mn  Leland's  affair?"  said  Barndale. 
**That  little  attempted  murder  the  night  before  last,  that's  all. 
Now,  take  it  quiet ;  don't  let's  have  any  nonsense,  you  know." 
I  The  clean-shaven   stranger's  lips  pressed  close  together  with  a 

L  resolute  look,  and  his  hand  carae  a  little  way  out  of  the  breast  of  his 
^B    coaL 

^H  **Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  oil-  what  yuu  mean?"  asked 

^B     Barndalci  bewildered,  and  a  little  angr>'  to  find  himself  so. 
^H         "  Well,  if  you  won't  know  anything  about  it,  Mr  James  Leland 
^^    was  found  yesterday  in  a  house-boat  at  Thames  Ditton,  with  a  pistol 
L         bullet  into  him,  and  he  ain't  expected  to  recover,  and  that's  my  busi- 
^ft    ness  along  with  you,  and  I'll  trouble  you  to  come  quiet," 
^"  The  tension  on  the  official  nerves   made  hash  of   the  offictars 

English.     Barndale  smote  the  mantel- piece  with  his  clenched  hand. 

'*  Great  God  T'  he  cried.     "  The  Greek  I    Where  is  Mr,  Ij^W^^"^ 
he  asked  the  official  eagerly. 
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*'  In  bed  at  the  *  Swan/  abeing  doctored  That's  where  he  is,*" 
replied  the  official  curtly.  '*  Now,  come  along,  and  don't  let  s  have 
no  more  palaver." 

Bamdale  discerned  the  nature  of  the  situation,  and  remained 
master  of  himself, 

*'  I  will  come  with  yoo,"  he  said,  with  grave  self-possession,  **  I  am 
somehow  suspected  of  having  a  hand  in  the  attempted  murder  of  my 
friend.  Now,  you  shall  arrest  me  since  you  must,  but  you  shall  not 
tie  the  hands  of  justice  by  preventing  me  from  tracing  the  crimiJial 
The  man  who  has  committed  this  crime  is  Demetri  Agr>'opoulo,  a 
Greek,  attached  to  the  Persian  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  You 
look  like  a  shrewd  and  wary  man."  Barndale  took  out  his  cheque- 
book and  wrote  a  cheque  for  one  hundred  pounds.  "Wlien  you 
have  done  wth  me,  cash  that  cheque  and  spend  every  penny  of  it,  if 
need  be,  in  pursuit  of  that  man.  When  it  is  gone  come  to  me  for 
more.  When  yon  have  caught  him,  come  to  me  for  five  hundred 
pounds.    Wait  a  moment." 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  in  a  great,  broad  hand:  "I  promise  to  pay 
to  Bearer  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Pounds  {^500)  on  the  arrest  of 
Demetri  Agryopoulo,  attache  to  the  Persian  Embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople.—W.  Holmes  Barndale,"  He  appended  date  and  place,  and 
handed  it  to  the  officer. 

I*  Very  i^ood,  sir,*'  said  he,  waving  the  papers  to  and  fro  in  the  air 
to  dry  the  ink,  and  keeping  all  the  while  a  wary  eye  on  Bamdale. 
'*  I  know  that  my  opinion  goes  for  nothing,  but  if  I  was  a  grand 
jury  1  should  throw  out  the  bill,  most  likely.    Well  make  it  as  qi  " 
as  we  fri//,  sir ;   but   there's  two  of  my  men  outside,  and  if  th< 
should  be  any  need  for  force  it'll  have  to  be  used,  that's  all" 

*'  I  shall  go  with  you  quietly,"   said  Barndale,      *'  I  hirve  i 
things  to  impress  upon  you.     Let  no  apparent  evidence  in  any  ot] 
direction  throw  you  off  the  scent  on  which  I  have  set  you,    Ni 
send  a  smart  man  to  Thames  Ditton  and  let  him  collect  evidence 
all  the  grounds  on  which  I  am  suspected.     Now  I  am  ready." 

II1US  torn  with  grief  for  his  friend,  and  sorrow  for  his  lover,  but 
moved  to  no  upbraiding  of  Fate  for  the  cruel  trick  she  had  played 
him,  this  British  gentleman  surrendered  himself  to  the  emiss^  of 
Public  Gossip  and  went  away  with  him. 

The  officer,  having  ideas  of  his  own,  got  inlo  a  cab  with  Bam-^_ 
dale  and  drove  straight  to  Scotland  Yard.     On  the  way  Bamdale  scl^| 
out  the  evidence  in  favour  of  his  own  theory  of  the  crime  and  its 
motive.     Inspector  Webb's  experience  of  criminals  was  large;  but  he 
had  never  known  a  criminal  conduct  himself  after  Bamdale's  fashioDt 
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and  was  convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  hotly  eager  to  be  in  pursuit  of 
the  Greek.  When  the  cab  drew  up  in  the  Yard  a  second  cab  drew 
up  behind  it,  and  from  it  emerged  two  clean -sliaven,  quiet-looking 
men  in  inconspicuous  dresses,  whom  Bamdale  had  seen  in  King's 
Bench  Walk  as  he  had  gone  that  afternoon  to  his  chambers.  Scarcely 
had  they  alighted  when  a  third  cab  came  up,  and  from  it  dashed  a 
mahogany-coloured  young  man  with  grey  hair,  and  assisted  a  lady  to 
alight  Catching  sight  of  Bamdale,  the  lady  ran  forward  and  took 
him  by  the  arm, 

"Oh,  Will,"  she  said,  *'you  have  heard  this  dreadful  news?** 
**  My  poor  child  ! "  he  answered. 

'*This,-'  said  Lilian,  pointing  out  her  companion,  "is  Dr, 
Wattiss,  who  saved  James's  life." 

**  Hundred  and  Nmety-first  Foot,*^  said  the  medical  man.  "  I've 
had  considerable  experience  in  gunshot  wounds,  and  I  don't  tliink 
Mr.  Leland's  case  at  all  desperate,  if  that's  any  comfort  to  anybody." 
There  the  doctor  smiled.  *'  You  are  Mr.  Barndalc,  I  presume.  Miss 
Leland  has  evidence  of  the  name  and  even  of  the  whereabouts  of 
the  scoundrel  who  inflicted  the  wound,  and  we  are  here  to  hunt 
him  up.'* 

**  May  I  ask  who's  the  suspected  party  ?  "  asked  Inspector  Webb 
with  bis  eye  on  the  doctor. 

**  Demetri  Agr>'opoulo,'*  said  Lilian,  "  a  Greek "' 

**  Attached  to  the  Persian  Embassy  at  Constantinople,**  said 
Inspector  Webb,  "All  right.  Come  with  me,  ma'am.  This  way, 
gentlemen.*'  And  the  inspector  marshaled  them  all  upstairs.  There 
he  gave  a  whispered  order  to  an  ofticer  who  lounged  to  the  door, 
and  placed  his  back  against  it,  and  there  picked  his  teeth  ifuouciant. 
The  inspector  disappeared.     In  two  minutes  he  was  back  again. 

"This  way,  ma'am.  This  way,  gentlemen."  .\nd  he  ushered 
all  three  before  him  up  a  set  of  stone  stairs,  down  a  set  of  stone 
stairs,  and  into  a  carpeted  apartment,  where  sat  a  gentleman  of  mili- 
tary aspect,  behind  a  business-iooking  table  overspread  ^vith  papers. 

"  You  have  a  statement  to  make  to  me,  I  believe/'  he  said  to 
Lilian  with  grave  politeness, 

Lilian  told  her  story  without  faltering  and  without  superfluous 
words.  When  she  mentioned  the  pipe  Dr.  Wattiss  drew  a  packet 
from  his  pocket  and  unwound  it  carefully,  and  laid  the  precious 
meerschaum  on  the  table. 

"  What  is  this  statement  of  a  nightly  quarrel  between  the  two 
jefcidents  in  the  house-boat,  Webb  ?  *'  Thus  spoke  the  superior  o^c^ 
^ehind  tiie  business  tabic. 

f    VOU  CCXUU,     H(K  tff$.  ^  N 
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"  Man  nam<^d  Hodges,  sir,"  responded  the  inspector,  "states thai 
he  overheard  violent  rows  after  dusk." 

In  spite  of  all  his  grief  and  anxiety  Barndale  laughed,  and  was 
about  to  speak  in  explanation  when  Lilian  rose  and  laid  a  letter  on 
the  table* 

"  Will  you  kindly  read  that,  sir,  and  then  ask  Mr,  Barndale  to  a- 
pbin?"  she  said  simply. 

The  militar}^- looking  official  took  the  letter  and  read  it  through. 
It  ran  thus  : — 

'*  On  the  Roaring  Deep, 

"  Thames  Ditton, 

**  Dear  Lil,— 

**  Billy  has  struck  ile.  He's  at  work  on  an  amazing  comedf 
with  which  he  intends  to  fire  the  Thames  next  first  of  April.  He  aad 
I  are  both  going  to  appear  in  it  at  Barndale  in  the  Christmas  wccL 
Meantime  we  rehearse  a  terrific  combat  nightly. 


While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amaze  the  wondering  rustics  gathered  round. 


^thatfll 
drawn*  ^^ 


A  genial  idiot,  Hodges  yclept,  has  persuaded  the  w^hole  village 
murder  is  on  the  carpet,  and  that  Billy  and  I  are  at  daggers  drawtt 
Don't  tell  him  this  in  any  of  your  letters.  It's  a  great  tribute  to  our 
acting  that  even  Hodges  takes  us  to  be  in  earuest.  I  can't  call  to 
mind  any  stage  row  I  ever  listened  to  that  I  shouldn't  have  spotted 
the  hollowness  of  in  a  brace  of  shakes.  At  this  minute  Author 
summons  Actor  to  Rehearsal  I  close  up.  This  scrawl  to  tell  you 
1  haven't  forgotten  you.  'Would  have  written  more,  but  authorit/s 
voice  is  urgent 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

**  1/ 
*'  I  think  you  had  something  to  say,  sir,"  said  the  military  official 
turning  to  Barndale,  and  handing  the  letter  back  to  Lilian, 

*'The  supposed  quarrel  between  poor  Leiand  and  myself  is  easily 
explained.  We  were  rehearsing  for  amateur  theatricals,  almost  nightly, 
in  a  somewhat  animated  scene,  and  I  can  only  suppose  that  we  wtrc 
overheard,  and  that  our  play  was  taken  for  earnest" 

"  Have  you  any  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  this  Greek?**  the  officer 
asked  Lilian.     The  doctor  broke  in — 

"  Miss  Leiand  was  describing  the  Greek  to  me  this  morning  witb 
a  view  to  his  identification,  when  a  man  walked  into  the  room, 
he  had  overheard  the  lady  through  the  open  window,  and  had 
tJ]e  man  she  described  two  houis  before*    He  w^as  the  b<x>ts  of 
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hotd  at  Kingston.  We  came  here  at  once,  after  sending  an  officer 
to  look  after  him." 

"  That  will  do,  Mr.  Webb,"  said  the  superior  official.  "  There  can 
be  no  necessity  for  detaining  this  gentleman." 

Lilian  and  the  doctor  read  this  last  sentence  in  its  mpst  superficial 
light,  but  Bamdale  rose  and  turned  with  a  feeling  of  vast  inward 
relief— 

"  Our  bargain  holds  good  still,"  he  said  to  the  inspector,  as  they 
went  downstairs  together. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  inspector,  and  bade  the  trio  adieu  with  great 
politeness. 

They  three  took  train  for  Thames  Ditton  at  once,  and  by  the  ^ay 
Bamdale  told  the  story  of  his  arrest.  v     , 

Arrived  at  the  historic  "  S)van,"  they  settled  down  to  their  separate 
avocations— Lilian  and  the  doctor  to  nurse  Leland,  and  Bamdale  to 
do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  track  the  Greek.  My  story  nears  its  close ; 
and  I  may  say  at  once,  without  word-spinning,  that  Demetri  Agryopoulo 
disappeared,  and  was  no  more  heard  of.  He  was  too  wily  to  speak 
the  English  described  in  the  advertisement  of  his  peculiarities.  He 
spoke  German  like  an  Alsatian,  French  like  a  Gascon,  and  Italian 
lie  a  Piedmontese,  and  could  pass  for  any  one  of  the  three.  By 
what  devices  he  held  himself  in  secrecy  it  matters  not  here  to  say. 
But  again,  and  for  the  last  time  in  this  story,  he  went  his  way,  and 
the  darkness  shrouded  him. 

On  the  day  following  Bamdale's  arrest  and  release,  Lilian  sat  by 
her  brother's  bedside,  when  the  door  of  the  bedroom  opened  noise- 
lessly, and  two  women  stole  in  on  stealthy  tiptoe.  One  was  Bamdale's 
maiden  sister,  and  the  other  was  poor  little  Thecla  Perzio. 

Lilian  kissed  them  both ;  and  Thecla  said,  in  a  tearful,  frightened 
whisper — 

"  It  is  all  my  wicked,  wicked  fault.  But  O,  mademoiselle,  may  I 
not  help  to  nutse  him?" 

"Not  mademoiselle,  dear — Lilian  !"  was  Lilian's  sole  answer. 

So  the  three  women  stayed,  together  with  mamma  Leland,  and 
nursed  the  invalid  in  couples.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  indiscreet 
little  Thecla  won  everybody's  heart  about  the  place,  and  that  every- 
body came  to  be  assured  that  no  lack  of  maidenly  honour  had  made 
her  indiscreet,  but  only  a  very  natural,  unsuspecting,  childlike  confi- 
dence. It  came  to  pass  also  that  when  Leland  Junior  began  to  get 
better  he  saw  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  setting  a  term  to  his 
bachelor  existence.  And  with  no  great  difficulty  Thecla  Perzio  was 
brought  to  his  opinion, 

'"        -  N  N  2 
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By  Christmas  time  Leland  was  well  and  strrag  again.  The  chase 
after  the  Greek  was  dismissed  from  the  official  mind  by  this  time ; 
and  Bamdale,  being  reminded  of  Inspector  Webb  by  the  receipt  of 
the  promissory  note  for  five  hundred  pounds,  wrote  to  that  official  to 
offer  him  a  week  or  two  in  the  country.  The  in^)ector  came,  and 
brought  the  marvellous  pipe  with  him.  It  had  been  detained  UDtil 
then  to  be  put  in  evidence  in  case  of  the  Greek's  arrest  and  trial 

The  inspector  heard  the  comedy,  and  told  Bamdale,  later  on,  that 
he  regarded  the  quarrel  scene  as  a  master-piece  of  histrionic  art 

"  I  don't  wonder  that  bumpkin  took  it  all  for  earnest,"  he  said 
"I  should  ha'  done  that  myselH  No,  thankee,  sir.  I  don't  care 
about  mixing  with  the  lords  and  swells  up  stairs.  Ill  have  a  look  in 
on  the  butler.  Smoking  the  old  pipe  again,  I  see,  sir.  Not  many 
old  meerschaums  knocking  about  'ere  with  a  tale  like  that  attached 
to  'em." 

It  pleases  me  to  add  that  Doctor  Wattiss  officiated  at  Leland's 
wedding,  and  married  the  maiden  sister. 


THE  MIGRATION  OF  ANIMALS. 

THE  peculiar  instincts  which  lead  certain  kinds  of  animals,  and 
most  notably  certain  groups  of  birds,  to  leave  one  country 
or  region  and  to  pass  to  another  on  the  arrival  of  certain  seasons, 
has  long  formed  one  of  the  best  known  facts  of  the  natural  his- 
tory knowledge  of  ordinary  life.  The  migratory  habits  of  animal% 
indeed,  could  hardly  escape  the  notice  of  even  the  most  casual 
observer  of  the  phenomena  of  life  at  large  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  the  accuracy  of  ancient  zoologists  and  philosophers  well 
exemplified  in  the  chronicles  they  have  left  us  regarding  the  seasons 
of  migration  of  the  birds  with  which  they  were  best  acquainted. 
The  "appointed  times"  of  birds  were  a  subject  of  remark  with 
obser\'ers  even  before  the  era  of  the  classic  naturalists ;  and  on  the 
regularity  with  which  certain  species  appeared  and  disappeared,  a 
very  natural  argument  respecting  the  wisdom  which  presides  over 
and  regulates  natural  phenomena  was  founded.  As  our  knowledge 
of  other  groups  of  animals  advanced,  the  habit  of  migration  was 
seen  to  be  represented  in  fishes,  in  insects,  and  in  other  classes  of 
lower  animals,  and  amongst  mammals  or  quadrupeds  as  well  The 
habits  of  birds,  however,  naturally  attracted  the  largest  share  of 
attention,  because  of  their  conspicuous  nature  ;  and,  indeed,  the  ex- 
planation of  migration  and  its  causes  is  chiefly  drawn  from  what  has 
been  obser\"ed  regarding  migrating  birds  and  "the  time  of  their 
coming."  The  interest  attaching  to  this  subject  has,  moreover, 
largely  increased  witliin  recent  years,  from  the  relationship  it  pos- 
sesses to  the  alteration  of  the  physical  universe  around  us.  Cases  of 
migration  and  instances  of  the  alteration  of  land- surfaces  become 
mutually  explanatory,  as  we  shall  endeavour  presently  to  show ;  and 
a  study  in  natural  history  may  thus  be  shown  to  relate  itself  in  a 
very  important  fashion  to  matters  of  the  dee]:>est  interest  to  all  who 
recognise  in  the  history  of  our  universe  and  its  living  beings  a 
legitimate  and  absorbing  theme  for  thought. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  cases  of  migration  in  animals  ma) 
be  first  glanced  at,  by  way  of  preliminary  lo  the  discussion  of  the  j 

nature  and  causes  of  the  instincts  which  prompt  \\{\^  cutv^m^  >Mi^w    ^^ 
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There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  habit  is  possessed  by  certain 
kinds  of  insects,  although,  obviously,  the  exact  nature  of  the  joumey- 
ings  of  these  animals  is  more  difficult  of  determination  than  that  of 
the  migrations  of  higher  forms  of  life.  The  swarms  of  locust 
which  from  time  to  time  visit  regions  in  which  they  are  total  or  com- 
]>arative  strangers,  probably  follow  some  law  or  habit  of  the  kind 
under  consideration.  Travellers  have  placed  on  record  the  in* 
teresting  fact  that  hordes  of  butterflies  occasionally  pass  from  one 
district  or  region  to  another  ;  this  insect  stream,  numbering  its 
gaudy  members  by  thousands,  pursuing  its  course  for  da)*s  without 
cessation.  In  such  a  case,  the  cause  of  migration  is  utterly  unknown; 
and,  as  in  other  cases  of  animal  journeyings,  the  somewhat  irregular 
and  erratic  nature  of  the  habit  only  tends  to  render  its  elucidation  the 
more  difficult.  The  little  beetles  well  known  under  the  name  of  lady- 
birds, valued  by  the  gardener  as  the  enemies  of  the  plant-lice,  aic 
known  occasionally  to  appear  in  some  districts  in  immense  swanns, 
and  to  disappear  as  suddenly  and  as  mysteriously  as  they  appear. 
Regarding  the  journeyings  of  insects  from  one  countr)'  or  region  to 
another,  there  is  an  obvious  difficulty  of  accounting  for  their  move- 
ments when  we  consider  that  neither  considerations  connected  with 
food  and  its  scarcity,  the  breeding  habits  of  the  animals,  or  other 
conditions  of  life,  will  account  for  their  migration.  Probably  it  might 
be  the  more  warrantable  course  to  regard  such  journeyings  as  acci- 
dental to  a  large  extent,  and  as  therefore  partaking  less  of  the  tnie 
nature  of  migration  than  instances  where  a  regular  and  periodically 
recurring  joumey  is  made  from  one  countrj^  to  another. 

Cases  of  migration  which  have  been,  and  still  are,  determined  by 
the  recurrence  of  the  breeding  season  and  reproductive  habits  of  the 
animals  concerned,  are  exemplified  by  certain  fishes.     Of  tliese  the 
salmon  and  herring  are  the  best  known,  but  the  list  might  be  aug- 
mented by  the  addition  of  the  mackerel,  pilchards,  cod,  and  other  of 
our  food-fishes.     The  migrations  of  the  salmon  are  thus 
ascertained  to  correspond  not  merely  with  its  gradual  growth 
maturity,  but  with  the  deposition  of  its  ova  or  eggs.    These 
ascend  rivers  to  spawn,  and  then  migrate  once  more  to  the  sea.    They 
alternate  in  this  way  between  fresh  and  salt  water,  not  merely  during 
adult  life,  but  also  during  their  earlier  stages  of  existence.     As 
"  parr,"  or  form  in  which  it  leaves  the  egg,  the  young  salmon  inhabJ 
fresh  water  ;  whilst  as  the  silvery  "  smolt,"  which  succeeds  the 
epoch,  it  seeks  the  sea.     So  thoroughly  necessary  for  the  growth  ai 
life  of  the  smolt  is  tlie  seaward  migration,  that  the  *' grilse  ''-stage, 
subsequent  epoch  of  salinou-growth,  is  completely  delayed  unless 
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smolt  is  allowed  to  pass  to  the  briny  deep;  whilst  the  ^*  parr,"  on  the 
other  hand,  languishes  and  dies  if  placed  in  sea  water.  Rapid  growth 
succeeds  the  seaward  journey;  the  fish  migrating,  '*  as  the  grilse,"  to 
fresh  water  to  spawn,  and  year  by  year  repeating  this  latter  journey 
as  the  salmon.  That  such  migration  is  something  more  than  a  casual 
habit  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  salmon  rarely,  if  ever, 
feeds  whilst  in  the  rivers — a  case  of  abstemiousness  from  food  apparendy 
paralleled  by  that  of  the  fur  seals,  which  are  currently  believed  to  ab- 
stain from  food  during  their  breeding  season^a  period  extending  over 
three  months.  The  skill  of  the  salmoo-fisherj  indeed,  is  taxed  by  the 
care  with  which  he  has  to  prepare  the  bait  for  the  fishes  whilst  they 
inhabit  the  rivers,  and  the  remarkable  habit  of  voluntarily  depriving 
themselves  of  food,  correlates  itself  in  a  very  singular  fashion  to  the 
instinct  which  primarily  leads  the  salmon  to  seek  a  change  of  abode. 
The  migration  of  birds  iutroduces  us  to  instances  of  habit,  not 
only  of  regular  and  definite  kind,  but  which  moreover  present  a  basis 
for  the  exercise  of  that  reasonable  speailadon  which  in  its  most 
valued  aspect  leads  us  towards  an  appreciation  of  the  **  causes  of 
things/*  The  periodical  and  for  the  most  part  regularly- timed  flights 
and  disappearance  of  many  birds  from  one  land  to  another,  were 
noticed  by  the  early  observers  of  natural  phenomena.  So  marvel- 
lous, indeed,  did  the  disappearance  of  many  birds  appear  to  their 
minds,  that  theories  which  accounted  for  their  absence  on  the 
idea  of  their  lying  torpid  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  or  within  the 
kindly  shelter  of  caves,  were  gravely  discussed.  And  amongst 
the  thoughts  concerning  the  causes  of  the  flights  of  birds  which 
were  ventilated,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  Scandinavian 
poet,  who  maintained  that  they  migrated  in  the  search  for  **  light." 
However  poetic  the  fancy  that  birds  sought  **  more  light "  may  be,  it 
is  unfortunately  dispelled  by  a  reference,  not  merely  to  the  facts  of 
migration,  but  to  those  connected  with  the  ordinary  variation  and 
changes  of  the  seasons.  The  southward  flight  of  many  birds  begins, 
or  may  even  be  ended,  before  the  autumnal  equinox  ;  the  migrants 
in  such  a  case  actually  flying  towards  shorter  days  than  towards 
"  more  light."  Similarly,  many  birds  fly  northwards  before  the  spring 
equinox,  and  thus  0nd  themselves  in  a  land  of  shorter  days  and  "  less 
Mght"  Temperature  is  no  doubt  a  very  prominent  and  important 
"condition  for  consideration  in  connection  with  migration  ;  but  this 
subject  has  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  other  conditions,  and  in 
any  case  is  but  one  cause  amongst  many  others  which  have  operated 
in  producing  and  perpetuating  the  habits  under  discussion. 

The  cuckoo  is  probably  one  of  the  most  curious  oC  m^r^tOkVi 
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birds,  as  well  as  une  of  the  most  familiar.  It  presents  Uic  well* 
known  habit  of  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  another  bird,  and 
departs  immediately,  after  it  has  thus  secured  foster-parents  for  its 
young.  Northern  Africa  appears  to  be  the  principal  home-centre  of 
the  cuckoo,  and  from  its  Ethiopian  residence  it  ^iqs  northward  to 
Britain  in  March  or  April.  Some  three  months  altogether  are  spent 
in  the  north,  and  the  cuckoo  then  flies  southwards  in  the  early 
autumn  to  its  African  home.  This  bird,  it  must  be  noted,  deposits  its 
eggs,  at  short  intervals,  in  different  nests,  and  the  young  are  thus  bora 
at  different  periods,  a  circumstance  which  favours  the  unimpeded 
home-flight  of  the  birds.  The  swallo^^  and  s^nfts  are  migratoiy 
birds  of  world-wide  fame.  The  swallows  arrive  in  Britain  at  the 
end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  and  appear  to  cross  the  Channd 
either  singly  or  in  small  groups.  Two  broods  are  produced  in  each  year 
by  the  swallow,  and  it  has  been  occasionally  abser\^ed  that  the  young 
of  the  second  brood  have  been  left  to  perish,  owing  to  their  imma- 
ture state  when  the  period  for  flying  south^-ard  arrived^  the  migratory 
instinct  thus  ovemiling  the  parental  affecrion  of  the  birds.  The 
swifts  arrive  in  Britain  at  the  end  of  April,  leaving  their  home  in 
Northern  Africa  at  a  period  when  a  genial  climate  prevails,  and  when 
their  insect  food  is  plentiful  By  the  end  of  May  the  young  are 
hatched,  and  at  the  beginning  of  July  parents  and  progeny  arc 
circling  rapidly  in  their  graceful  evolutions,  as  if  preparing  for  tlieir 
southward  flight,  which  occurs  shortly  after  the  date  just  named. 
Amongst  our  common  and  smaller  birds  which  present  us  with  more 
or  less  typical  examples  of  migration  are  the  skylarks,  rodbreastf, 
song  thrushes,  blackbirds,  and  many  other  birds  not  usually  regarded 
as  migrants.  It  is  a  well -ascertained  fact,  however,  that  these  birds 
fly  southwards  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  to 
Southern  Europe  generally  in  wnter,  and  the  causes  of  their  south- 
ward movements  are  by  no  means  clear,  if  we  consider  that 
conditions  of  existence  in  Britain  during  winter  are  by  no  means 
hard  or  unbearable  nature  to  such  species.  The  quails  pn 
exam]}les  of  migrants  belonging  to  a  group  of  birds  widely  diflferent 
from  those  which  include  the  examples  just  mentioned.  These  birds 
leave  the  North  African  and  Mediterranean  coasts  in  spring,  and  iiy 
to  Europe  in  large  numbers  ;  their  plump  condition  at  the  migratoiy 
period  forming  a  quality  of  disadvantageous  character  to  the  species, 
on  which  a  constant  war  is  made  in  the  interests  of  gastronomy  at 
large. 

Amongst  more  peculiar  features  in  connection  with  the  migration 
0/ birds  may  be  mentioned  the  attachment  which  many  species  exhil 
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for  their  former  habitations.  Swallows  are  known  to  dwell  year  by 
year  in  the  sanic  places,  and  the  water-wagtail  will  select  the  same 
spot  annually  for  its  nest.  An  instance  is  related  of  such  attachment 
being  exemphfied  by  trvo  stone  curlews  ((Edknemus  crepitans) — a 
species  of  bird  inhabiting  the  open  country — which  year  by  year 
repaired  to  the  same  nest,  and  this,  although  the  character  of  the 
surroundings  had  become  entirely  altered.  The  nest  had  origi- 
nally been  situated  in  a  rabbit  warren,  and  in  the  lapse  of  years  the 
warren  had  been  gradually  replaced  by  a  flourishing  plantation  of 
young  trees;  the  curlews,  however,  remaining  steadfast  to  their 
annual  quarters,  despite  the  altered  character  of  their  home.  The 
fact  that  many  birds  will  repair  year  by  year  to  the  same  spot  is  of 
extreme  interest,  if  we  consider  that  the  migrator}^  habits  must  have 
yearly  led  them  on  journeys  of  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles 
in  extent  from  their  British  nests.  The  possession  of  a  very  decided 
and  definite  faculty  of  ** locality"  is  thus  apparently  possessed  by 
many  birds.  In  virtue  of  this  faculty,  and  the  memory  and  aflfec- 
tion  they  retain  for  their  habitations,  such  migrants  will  lly  unerringly 
from  the  Mediterranean  coasts  to  the  northern  parts  of  our  land  or  of 
Europe  at  large ;  or  may  even  rest  in  their  old  homes  after  a  flight 
which  had  its  beginning  in  regions  lying  beyond  the  equator.  Dr. 
Jenner's  welMcnown  experiment  on  the  swifts  fully  confirms  the 
accuracy  of  the  ideas  regarding  the  return  of  migrants  to  their  old 
resting-places.  The  famous  physician  having  procured  several  Glou- 
cestershire swifts,  cut  two  claws  from  a  foot  of  each  specimen,  and 
thereafter  liberated  the  marked  birds.  The  nests  w^ere  examined 
annually » and  for  three  successive  years  the  marked  swifts  were  found 
each  in  its  own  nest  •  one  of  the  marked  specimens  being  actually 
found  in  its  accustomed  locality  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years.  Even 
if  it  should  be  suggested  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  identify 
the  birds  of  each  successive  year  as  the  veritable  occupants  of  the 
nest  dunng  the  preceding  years,  or  that  possibly  the  birds  arriving 
each  year  to  occupy  a  given  nest  were  different  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  the  circumstances  become  more  puzzling  and  extra- 
ordinary on  account  of  these  very  suggestions.  For  then  we  should 
^havc  to  explain  how  birds  communicate  with  each  other,  and  the 
nature  of  the  mysterious  bond  which  would  thus  be  presumed  to  link 
together  the  different  individuals  in  an  affection  for  a  particular  home. 
Even  on  the  supposition  that  the  young  in  course  of  time  might 
Ipcupy  the  nest  of  their  parents,  we  should  also  have  to  postulate  a 
ironderful  accumcy  of  instinct  and  a  tenacious  memory  of  locality. 
In  connection  with  such  instances  of  mtm^t^  ^Vl^  ;s.^^o1\wv  Vqv 
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particular  localities,  we  must  take  into  account  the  distances  over 
which  birds  have  to  travel^ — a  feature  casually  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks.     It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  extreme  length 
and  magnitude  of  the  journeys  of  many  migrants  bear  an  important 
relation  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  migratory  habit.    The  idea  , 
of  a  simple  adaptation  to  surrounding  conditions  would  fully  explaiaij 
the  migratory  habits  of  animals,  did  we  hnd  that  they  moved  back*/l 
wards  and  forwards  within  a  limited  area,  and  according  as  the 
seasons  and  food  were  respectively  favourable  and  plentiful.     But  so  , 
far  is  this  from  the  true  state  of  matters,  that  one  of  the  chief  pu^ilesj 
of  the  zoologist  is  to  account  for  the  apparently  needless  extent  and 
magnitude  of  the  journeys  of  many  migrants,  their  change  of  area 
being  inexplicable,   as   aheady  noted,  on  the  supposition  of  seek- 
ing a  genial  temperature  or  a  favourable  feeding  ground  a] one.  ^| 
No  consideration  of  the  latter  nature,  for  instance,  would  satis- ^ 
factorily  explain  why  swallows  or  swifts  should  leave  the  genial  climate 
of  Northern  Africa  for  the  less  genial  north,  at  a  period  when  theii) 
insect  food  is  as  plentiful,  if  not  more  abundant,  at  home  than  in 
Europe.     The  ruby-throaty  one  of  the  prettiest  and  smallest  of  \ 
humming  birds,  flies  annually  from  Mexico  to  Newfoundland,  as  ; 
summer  migrant  to  the  south.     It  thus  apparently  exchanges  a  land 
of  plenty  for  a  comparatively  unsatisfying  Egypt,  and  in  its  extensiv 
flight  certainly  passes  over  lands  better  suited  for  its  support 
the  terminal  area  in  which  it  rests.     One  of  the  most  interest! 
points  in  connection  with  the  migration  of  birds  naturally  consists  in 
the  determination  of  the  rate  or  speed  at  which  the  migrants  fly, 
On  the  whole,  surprising  results  may  be  said  to  follow  the  most 
[  cursory  inquiry  into  this  subject.     The  common  smft  is  said  to  wing 
its  flight  at  the  rate  of  some  275  miles  per  hour;  a  speed  which,  if 
maintained  for  six  or  seven  hours,  would  suffice  to  transport  it  from 
its  summer  to  its  winter  quarters,  or  vice  versd.    The  speed  of  the 
swallow  is  said  to  average  ninety  miles  per  hour,  and  the  famous  [as- 
senger  pigeon  of  America  can  make  its  thousand  miles  per  day  with 
ease.     Of  this  latter  bird  it  is  recorded  that  pigeons  have  been  killed 
near  New  York  having  their  crops  filled  with  rice,  the  nearest  rice-^ 
fields  to  New  York  being  those  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.     Thes^f 
fields  are  distant  between  300  and  400  miles,  and  as  digestion  is 
tolerably  rapid  in  the  pigeons,  sbc  hours  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair^ 
average  period  for  food  to  leave  the  crop.    Within  six  hours,  it 
therefore  be  cakulatedt  these  birds  must  have  flown  the  distanc 
between  New  York  and  the  rice-fields,  the  rate  of  sjjeed  being  i 
to  tliat  of  an  express  train. 
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The  carrier-pigeons  are  equally  notable  for  their  speed,  and  for 
the  unerring  accuracy  with  which  they  return  to  their  haunts;  this 
latter  faculty  being  apparently  a  special  modification  of  that  whereby 
migrants  return  to  their  summer  and  winter  quarters,  and  depending, 
firstly,  upon  a  knowledge  of  landmarks  or  some  mysterious  *^  flight- 
faculty;''  and,  secondly,  upon  the  faculty  of  memory  and  locality. 
A  carrier-pigeon  has  been  known  to  fly  from  Rouen  to  Ghent — a 
distance,  "as  the  crow  flies/'  of  150  miles— in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Recently  a  pigeon  flown  from  the  window  of  tlie  Continental  mail 
train  as  it  left  Dover  pier,  ivas  found  in  its  home  in  the  City  long 
before  the  arrival  of  the  train  in  London.  From  the  Country  we 
extract  the  following  details  of  a  remarkable  pigeon-flight  from 
Reading,  Berkshire,  to  Brussels,  a  distance  of  238  miles.  In 
July  1878,  Mr.  Barker,  of  Brussels,  sent  to  Reading  some  young 
pigeons,  accompanied  by  five  adults,  the  latter  being  intended  to  fly 
back  to  Belgium.  The  birds  arrived  in  Reading  at  midday  on 
Thursday,  the  25th  of  July,  and  were  duly  inspected  by  many  of  the 
members  of  the  local  Ornithological  Society,  eacli  bird  being  duly 
marked  with  the  Society's  oflicial  stamp.  On  P'riday  morning,  at  ten 
o'clock,  says  the  account  from  w^hich  we  quote,  in  favourable  weatlier, 
the  five  birds  ^vere  started.  They  dashed  from  the  basket  without 
hesitation,  and  disappeared  from  sight  in  about  one  minute,  A  tele- 
gram was  received  in  Reading  the  same  evening,  announcing  that  all 
the  birds  had  reached  home  before  four  o'clock,  the  information  also 
remarking  the  oflkial  marks  of  the  Reading  Society,  by  way  of  sure 
identification  of  the  pigeons.  Three  of  the  five  birds,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  belonged  to  Mr.  Barker,  and  two  to  a  friend.  The  latter 
were  found  in  their  loft  at  Brussels  shortly  after  half-past  three  o'clock; 
Mr.  Barker,  on  reaching  home  a  little  before  four  o'clock,  finding  his 
three  pigeons  there.  The  birds  were  feeding  quietly,  as  if  they  had 
been  reposing  at  home  throughout  the  day.  The  account  adds 
that  the  pigeons  in  question  had  "  done  a  lot  of  work  in  other  direc- 
tions/' but  tliat  their  only  journey  before  being  sent  to  Reading  w^as 
one  "  toss"  of  about  forty  miles  in  extent.  The  pigeons,  we  are  further 
informed,  are  now  at  Reading,  whence  ornithologists  may  hope  to 
hear  details  of  future  performances  of  these  curious  birds.  Allowing 
fifteen  minutes  for  difference  of  time,  the  duration  of  the  flight  from 
Reading  to  Brussels  was  five  hours  fifteen  minutes,  the  flight  being 
at  the  rate  of  1,329  yards  per  minute. 

The  instincts  or  faculties  in  virtue  of  which  birds  are  enabled  to 
fly  over  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  land  and  sea,  naturally  bt^ar  the 
closest  possible  relationship  to  the  habit  aad  m"ca.\i^  ^►i  ^solv^^^^ku 
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Wliai  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  wondrous  powers  of  guiding 
flight  possessed  by  birds  at  large  ;  and  Lhrougli  what  special  sense  or 
senses  is  the  *'  flight- faculty  "  exercised  ?  Any  attempt  which  may  be 
made  towards  the  solution  of  these  questions  may  fitly  be  prefaced 
by  a  confession  of  our  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  means 
whereby  extensive  flights  alluded  to  are  directed.  A  high  authority 
on  matters  ornithological  has  remarked  that  we  are  unable  even  to 
approach  the  solution  of  the  question.  Carrier  pigeons  possess  the 
"homing"  facult}',  as  it  has  been  termed,  in  a  typical  degree,  but 
when  inquiry  is  made  regarding  the  nature  of  this  faculty,  the  answer 
that  these  birds  are  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  landmarks  is  made* 
Admitting,  however,  that  the  *' homing"  faculty  is  so  founded,  the 
admission  demands  the  exercise  of  a  sense  of  sight  keener  far  than 
that  possessed  by  ordinary  animals,  and  of  a  memory-  for  locality  which 
almost  excels  our  ideas  of  instinct  as  distinguished  from  reason— 
although,  indeed,  there  are  not  wanting  numerous  examples  of  a 
**  memory  sense  "  in  dogs,  which  find  their  way  back  to  their  homes, 
and  by  paths  unknown  to  them,  with  an  instinct  which  may  be 
described  as  literally  unerring.  But  the  **  homing"  faculty  of  the 
pigeon  resting,  as  is  maintained,  on  a  knowledge  of  landmarks,  wil|^ 
hardly  suffice  to  explain  the  flight  of  birds  over  large  tracts  of  ys^^ 
where  guiding  marks  are  non-existent.  Then,  again,  many  birds 
pursue  their  journeys  by  night,  when  the  sense  of  sight  is  either 
practically  unavailing,  or  may  be  regarded  as  being  of  comparatively 
little  use.  The  discussion  of  this  subject  may  only  be  profitably 
carried  on  in  the  light  of  higher  knowledge  ;  but,  as  will  presently  be 
noted,  the  consideration  of  the  determining  causes  of  migration  leads 
us  to  believe  that  the  unerring  flight  of  migratory  birds,  as  well  v> 
the  exactitude  of  their  arrival  in  their  summer  home,  and  of  their 
departure  for  their  winter  haunts,  are  regulated  by  the  force  of  lonj 
continued  **  habit/'  and  by  the  influences  of  *' inherited  instinct." 
No  two  factors  are  of  greater  import,  or  exercise  a  more  desp 
power  over  the  fortunes  of  lower  life,  than  "  habit "  and  "  instinct" 
By  their  aid  animals  accomplish  unerringly,  and  it  may  be  uncon- 
sciously, acts  and  labours  which  the  educated  experience  of  httniin 
kind  would  perform  but  imperfectly,  in  which  experience  would  alto* 
gether  fail  Witness  in  proof  of  tliis  statement  the  perfection  of  the 
acts  and  duties  in  which  the  bee,  wasp,  or  ant  engages  from  the  \ 
moment  of  existence.  The  very  perfection  of  the  act  as  perfon 
by  these  unreasoning  creatures  is,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  has  remarked,  1 
proof  of  the  non-intelligent  and  purely  instinctive  nature  of 
beings  which  perform  it    OlHer.vise,  indeed,  the  perfection  of  1 
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labours  must  be  held  to  surpass  that  attained  by  the  human  reasoner. 
And  so  is  it,  we  opine,  with  birds,  with  the  guidance  of  their  flight, 
and  with  the  exactitude  of  their  seasons.  Admit  the  influence  of 
inherited  habit,  and  we  find  a  mysterious  power  of  guidance  sup- 
plied by  insdnct  to  the  migrating  bird,  just  as  the  young  worker-ant, 
liberated  from  its  swaddling-clothes,  proceeds,  mthout  any  training 
other  than  the  directive  force  of  instinct  and  habit  inherited  from  its 
predecessors  and  progenitors,  to  discharge  its  duties  witli  the  punctu- 
ality and  perfection  of  the  mature  and  adult  insect.  How  the  habits 
which  instinct  directs,  and  which  heredity,  or  the  law  of  **  like 
parent,  like  child,"  propagates,  have  been  acquired  is  a  matter  for 
after  consideration.  Once,  however,  admit  the  acquirement  of  the 
habit,  and  its  continued  performance  by  the  species,  and  the  laws  of 
descent  and  likeness  will  accomplish  the  rest.  It  is  true  that  a  wider 
range  of  senses  and  faculties  than  that  of  which  physiologists  are  as 
yet  cognisant  in  man,  may  be  the  property  of  many  of  the  lower 
animals.  Sight  and  memory  in  their  special  phases  of  development — 
as  applied  to  the  guidance  of  a  carrier-pigeon,  for  example — must  be 
of  a  character  much  more  acute  and  strong  than  we  are  accustomed 
I  to  regard  these  faculties  as  represented  in  human  existence.  And 
if  to  acute  senses  we  add  the  idea  of  the  unconscious,  but  unerring, 
direction  of  instinct  and  habit,  strengthened  by  transmission  through 
extended  epochs  of  time,  we  may  perchance  discover  a  rational 
means  of  approaching  the  solution  of  the  mystery  whereby  the*  bird 

»  directs  its  way  in  the  air,  and  passes  unerringly  to  its  destination 
through  the  illimitable  azure. 
Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  exactitude  with  which 
migratory  birds  may  arrive  and  depart  from  any  given  region,  and 
this  puncttiality  has  been  cited  in  support  of  the  exact  regulation, 
through  instinct  and  habit,  of  the  life  of  the  birds.  A  bird  almanac 
might,  indeed,  be  constructed  through  the  obser\'ation  of  the  "  ap- 
pointed times  **  of  certain  species,  on  the  principle  of  constructing  a 
"  floral  clock "  by  watching  the  times  of  the  opening  and  closing  of 
flowers.    The  vast  majority  of  the  migratory  sea-birds  and  water- 

Ifowl  arrive  punctually  to  a  day  on  our  coasts  from  the  far  north* 
Amongst  such  birds  none  appear  with  greater  exactitude  than  the 
^ufi^ns;  and  despite  contrary  winds  and  delaying  storms,  many 
jailied  species  of  sea-birds  arrive  at  their  particular  stations  with 
almost  clockwork  regularity.  So  also  the  periods  of  return  to  their 
foreign  quarters,  or  of  departure  from  oiu-  shores,  appear  to  be  fixed 
and  adhered  to  with  an  undeviating  punctuality  which  bespeaks  a 
regulation  by  unconscious  instinct  and  automatic  mil.    That  the 
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periods  of  departure  from  our  shores  are  in  particular  regulated  by 
the  inl^uence  of  such  unconscious  habit  and  inherited  insimet  u 
clearly  proved  by  two  very  notable  circumstances,  calculated  to 
attract  the  notice  alike  of  the  reflecting  naturalist  and  of  the  un- 
skilled observer  of  birds  and  their  historj'.  The  first  of  these  cir- 
cumstances has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  case  of  the  swallows^ 
the  migratory  instinct  in  which  is  so  strong,  that  the  unfledged  young 
contained  in  the  nest  when  the  day  of  departure  arrives  have  been 
left  to  die  by  the  retreat  of  their  parents.  In  such  a  case  a  more 
powerful  incentive — that  of  inherited  and  obdurate  instinct— has 
triumphed  over  parental  affection  itself.  Then,  also,  a  curious  and 
perhaps  more  notable  feature  of  bird  life  than  the  preceding  circuni' 
stance  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  caged  young  of  migrator)'  birds 
exhibit  a  decided  restlessness  at  the  period  of  migrarion  when  their 
free  neighbours  arc  leaving  our  shores.  Such  confined  migrants, 
which  themselves  have  never  migrated,  will  beat  their  wings  against 
the  bars  of  tlieir  cages,  and  will  show  by  every  symptom  and  indica- 
tion that  ihey  participate*  by  nature  and  instinct,  in  the  movement  of 
migration,  of  which  they  have  had  no  previous  experience  of  any 
kind  This  latter  fact  is  in  itself  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
the  idea  that  true  migration  is  in  itself  instinctive  and  acquired  by 
heredit}' ;  and  the  fact  tells  also  in  favour  of  the  acquirement  and 
perpetuation  of  the  migratory  habit  under  circumstances  to  be 
presently  detailed. 

The  manner  in  which  migration  is  performed  varies  with  the 
group  of  birds  which  exemplifies  the  habit  The  best  example  of  i 
bird  which  leaves  Britain  en  masse  is  the  swallow,  whilst  the  cranes, 
storks,  wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  and  many  other  species  also  migrate 
in  bands.  The  cranes  and  storks  fly  in  a  vast  triangular  cloudi 
guided  by  a  leader,  who  retires  periodically,  and  whose  place  is  scc- 
cessively  filled  by  other  members  of  the  band*  Of  birds  which  praenl 
peculiarities  in  their  mode  of  journeying,  the  skylarks  may  be  cited. 
These  latter  birds  arrive  on  tlie  Norwegian  coast  in  **a  straggling 
stream'^  at  firsts  whilst  a  little  later  enormous  flocks  appear  In  the 
case  of  many  species  of  birds  flpng  northwards  in  spring,  the  males 
are  ihe  first  to  arrive,  and  precede  the  females  by  several  days,  or,  h 
may  be,  by  sevem!  weeks.  Such  a  peculiarity  is  not  noticeable  in  the 
southward  migration  taking  place  in  autumn.  It  is  likewise  interesting 
to  note  that  many  birds  appear  to  wait  for  "fa\'Ouring  gales."  The 
quails  select  a  favourable  wind  for  their  flight,  although  it  ha] 
that  these  birds  arc  annually  drowned  in  large  numbers  in  the  pas; 
of  the  Mediterrauean  Sea.    TVd?.  ^^a.  k,  \tv  ttviih^  the  great  Rubi 
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^Tthe  migrants.  It  is  crossed,  by  way  of  Greece  and  Cyprus,  at 
Sicily,  at  Malta,  or  from  the  South  of  Spain.  By  crossing  at  these 
points,  land  is  necessarily  kept  more  or  less  constantly  in  sight*  The 
young  birds  of  each  year  frequently  migrate  alone,  their  parents 
having  preceded  them  in  their  southward  flight  It  is  a  well-ascer- 
tained fact  that  the  young  of  some  birds  which  spend  the  colder 
season  in  the  North  of  Africa  may  pass  the  first  winter  of  their  lives 
in  the  South  of  Europe — this  latter  feature  presenting  us  thus  with 
probably  a  recent  modification  of  the  migrator}'  habits  of  the  species. 

■  The  old  birds  lead  the  way  in  cases  where  the  young  brood  accom- 
pany their  parents  to  tlie  warm  and  autumnal  residence.  We  may 
lastly  note  that  migratory  habits,  as  just  remarked,  are  themselves 
susceptible  of  modification.  Although  human  observation  serves 
but  as  a  **  brief  chronicle"  of  a  brief  time,  we  yet  know  sufficient  of 
the  alteration  of  the  habits  of  certain  species  of  birds  to  warmnt  the 

■  assumption  that,  under  favourable  conditions,  the  journeyings  and 
range  of  habitat  of  birds  may  be  altered,  Mr,  A.  R.  Wallace  cites 
a  typical  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  a  Mexican  swallow. 
This  bird  first  appeared  in  Ohio  in  1815.  Its  range  of  habitat 
gradually  increased  in  extent,  since  the  year  1845  found  this  bird 
in  Maine  and  Canada  ;  whilst  at  present  it  is  found  as  far  north  as 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  cliff  swallow  of  North  America  is  regarded  as 
having  extended  its  distribution  eastwards  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Continent  within  the  past  century  or  so. 
Similarly  a  species  of  wren  has  extended  its  range  northwards  in 
America  in  past  years  ;  and  the  rice-bird,  originally  confined  to  a  few 
districts,  has  extended  its  range  of  distribution  as  its  food  was  more 
widely  cultivated,  and  is  now  found  wherever  rice  is  grown. 

•  The  facts  relating  to  migration  which  occupy  the  preceding  part 
of  this  article  may  be  regarded  merely  as  a  somewhat  extended 
introduction  to  the  question,  "  How  have  migratory  habits  been 
inaugurated  and  perpetuated  in  birds  ?  ■*  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
any  answer  which  can  be  given  to  this  qtiery  must  be  speculative  in 
its  nature.  No  direct  evidence  of  the  beginning  of  this  habit  in  any 
animal  is  at  hand,  nor,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  can  such 
testimony  be  procurable.  Hence  we  have  to  correlate  facts,  to 
marshal  them  in  relation  to  one  another,  and  to  string  them  together 
by  aid  of  generalisation  and  theory.  Such  is  the  true  relation  of  theory 
tofact^ — a  relationship  which  not  only  |>ermits  but  demands,  firstly, 

tthe  correspondence  of  facts  and  their  connecting  hypothesis ;  and, 


new  facts  or  higher  interpretations  dawn  upon  va.    Qti.*t  o^  >?»'"  ^H 


secondly,  the  ability  and  desire  to  modify  the  theory  according  as 
I 
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features  in  the  case  of  birds  seem  in  some  degree  to  aid  us  in 
ing  a  natural  theory  of  migration.     This  habit,  it  should  be  remem** 
bered,  occurs  in  very  varied  and  different  groups  of  birds.    Species, 
genera,  and  families  widely  separated  in  structure,  food,  and  habits 
exhibit  the  like  instinct  of  periodically  passing  from  one  country  1 
another  at  certain  seasons.     Through  such  a  fact  the  zoologist  ] 
out  that  migration  is  an  acquired  habit,  and  not  one  originally  or^ 
from  the  first  affecting  uniformly  great  groups  or  large  classes  of 
birds. 

The  observ^ation  that  widely  separated  birds  exhibit  the  same 
habit  fiirther  warrants  the  inference  that  the  varied  species  have 
acquired  migrator)^  habits  through  exposure  to  like  conditions.    Now, 
what  were  these  "  conditions "  ?     Suppose  that,  as  in  America,  a 
species  of  bird  was  presented  with  a  continuous  land-surface  running 
north  and  south.     Such  a  bird,  subjected,  it  might  be,  to  increasing 
cold  from  the  north  would  pass  easily  and  readily  southwards.    An 
alteration  of  the  temperature  in  favour  of  a  more  genial  climate,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  cold  would  be  followed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
northward  return  of  the  birds.     If  we  suppose  the  bird  to  have  been 
an  insect-feeder,  the  case  is  presented  still  more  feasibly  to  view, 
inasmuch  as  the  failure  of  the  food  supply  from  cold,  and  its  revival 
during  the  returning  heat  and  geniality  of  climate,  would  constitute  a 
sufficiently  powerful  incentive  to  migrate  southwards,  and  an  equally 
powerful  inducement  to  tiie  northward  return.     But  is  this  case  of 
alternation  of  hot  and  cold  epochs*  or  of  cold  with  genial  climates, 
anything  more  than  supposition  ?    The  geologist's  reply  bears  that 
in  comparatively  "  recent  "  times,  and  in  the  Miocene  period,  Europe, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  the  world  generally,  possessed  a  climate 
which,  if  not  exactly  tropical,  was  the  reverse  of  rigorous.     Succeed* 
ing  the  genial  Miocene  epoch,  with  its  subtropical  flora  and  fauna 
the  great  Ice  Age  slowly  but  surely  dawned,  blighting  the  plan 
which  had  formerly  flourished  in  plenty  beneath  a  kindly  sun,  cove 
ing  hill  and  dale  with  a  great  ice-sheet,  and  filKng  the  valleys  with  i 
glaciers  and  snows.  Geology  has  no  historical  or  absolute  chronolo 
and  the  duration  of  the  Ice  Age  may  not  be  set  down  in  years.  ThiP 
it  was  a  period  of  extensive  kind,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  and  when  it  passed  away  it  was  succeeded  in  due  time  by  thsH 
temperate  climate  we  now  enjoy.    The  effect  such  alternations  o^" 
climate  would   have  upon  animal  life  may  readily  be  conceived. 
Retreat  from  north  to  south,  as  the   Ice  Age  advanced  its  chill 
snow- sheet,  would  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  extent  of 
southward  jotimeying  would  be  determined  conjointly  by  the  rate  < 
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advance  of  the  ice-fields  and  by  the  Mlure  of  food.  The  renewal 
of  the  genial  climate  would  result  in  the  northward  journeying  of  the 
birds,  whichj  having  become  accustomed  through  long  ages  to  a 
larger  area  of  habitation,  would  naturally  journey  to  and  fro  within 
that  area — a  region  of  habitation  in  the  case  of  our  own  migratory 
birds  extending  from  the  North  of  Europe  to  Central  Africa,  and 
possibly  further  south  still  Geology,  it  is  true,  does  not  prove  much 
to  us  from  the  fossil  history  of  birds,  for  the  remains  of  birds  are  few 
and  far  betw^'cen  as  compared  with  those  of  most  other  animals.  But 
if  quadrupeds  once  denizens  of  European  forests  are  now  extinct 
therein,  and  are  found  represented  by  living  species  only  in  southern 
and  warmer  areas,  we  may  readily  enough  conceive  that  birds  would 
similarly  be  driven  southwards,  and  with  greater  powers  of  movement 
and  of  dispersion  by  flight  would  more  readily  seek  and  regain  their 
ancient  home  when  the  genial  climate  of  to-day  succeeded  the  Ice  Age 
of  the  geological  yesterday. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  instinct  which  prompts  and  directs  birds  to 
fly  from  one  land  to  another  may  be  thus  regarded  as  being  inaugu- 
rated by  the  alternation  of  cold  and  warm  climates,  and  as  having 
been  inherited  and  promulgated  in  some  birds,  and  altered  or  extin- 
guished in  others.  We  may,  however,  iearn  from  geology  the  plain 
reason  why  this  instinct  had,  so  to  speak,  an  easier  task  before  it  at 
the  beginning  of  tlie  habit  of  migration  than  apparendy  lies  before 
it  now.  Before,  during,  and  after  the  Ice  Age,  the  boasted  inde- 
pendence of  Britain,  as  far  as  its  isolation  from  other  lands  is  con- 
cerned, had  no  status  or  existence*  Britain  was  then  part  of  the 
European  continent,  and  although  the  broad  basin  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  probably  sketched  out,  Europe  and  Africa  were  one,  and 
were  locked  together  by  connecting  land.  With  succeeding  years, 
however,  subsidence  of  land  had  done  its  work,  and  had  broken  up 
Europe  in  the  north,  and  dissociated  Ethiopia  from  Europe  in  the 
south.  The  birds,  however,  began  their  migrations  over  continuous 
land  surfaces,  such  as  exist  in  the  New  ^V■orld  of  to-day,  and  the 
habit  and  instinct  of  flight  overland  thus  came  to  serve  the  turn  of  the 
animal  when  that  land  \sxi%  here  and  there  broken  up  and  when  the 
deep  rolled  over  the  sunken  world.  The  instinct  acquired  in  the 
former  land  flights  is  thus  seen  to  operate  in  the  after  ages  as  an  un- 
erring guide  over  the  changed  aspect  of  aifairs,  and  to  lead  the 
migrants  safely  and  securely  over  the  padiless  deep.  In  the  case  of 
the  carrier-pigeons  we  probably  witness  a  high  development  of  the 
same  instinct,  associated  with  a  special  faculty  of  memory  and  with  a 
wondrous  perfection  of  sight* 
voU  ccxira.    wo,  1775.  o  o 
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Inherited  habits,  induced  by  changes  of  food,  and  these  latter  i 
turn  produced  by  alterations  in  climate  and  accompanied  by  chaiiges 
in  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  are  thus  noted  to  constitute  the 
I  factors  in  inaugurating  the  habit  of  migration.  It  seems  admissible, 
however,  to  suggest,  by  way  of  conclusion,  the  fashion  in  which 
another  and  different  set  of  circumstances  in  the  life  of  birds  might 
give  rise  to  the  adoption  of  migratory  habits,  and  cause  a  species  tOjH 
assume  a  place  in  the  list  of  migrants.  Let  us  imagine  a  number  d^B 
birds  to  be  carried — as  some  species  not  unfrequently  are — ^by  con- 
trary winds  into  an  area  differing  as  widely  in  climate  from  their 
native  haunts  as  Britain  does  from  Northern  Africa.  The  result  to 
the  birds,  should  such  an  event  happhen  in  winter,  would  be  of  the 
most  untoward  description  ;  but  if  the  northward  and  forced  flight 
were  taken  in  summer,  the  birds  finding  abundance  of  insect-fare  in 
Britain,  UAight  find 'in  the  latter  fact,  and  in  the  genial  climate,  an  in 
ducement  to  prolong  their  visit.  Imagine,  further,  that  the  breediii 
season  of  these  birds  arrived  in  due  course — an  event  which 
plentifulness  of  food  might  and  probably  would  expedite— and  we 
should  find  the  young  to  be  born  in  the  new  land  ;  the  produclion 
of  more  than  one  brood  (as  in  the  swallows)  being  determined  pro- 
bably by  tlie  amount  of  food  and  the  continued  geniality  of  the 
climate.  The  fact  of  the  young  being  reared  in  any  parliailar 
locality  possesses  of  itself  a  sufficient  and  powerful  effect  in  inducing 
a  close  association  between  the  bird  and  the  locality.  Hence  the 
production  of  the  young  in  the  new  home  would  unquestionably 
tend  to  impress  the  birds  in  favour  of  the  new  locality.  The  return- 
ing cold  of  autumn  and  the  scarcity  of  insect  food  would  serve  as  a 
sufticient  cause  accounting  for  the  southward  migration.  And  if  to 
the  condition  of  temperature  we  add  the  consideration  that  land  1 
have  prevailed  where  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea  now  exists,  the  origin 
home  of  tlie  birds  might  readily  enough  be  found.  Admitting, 
before,  that  of  the  "finding  instinct'*  of  birds  we  know  literally 
nothing,  the  idea  of  a  continuous  laiid  surface  is  geologically  both^ 
possible  and  probable*  The  arrival  of  the  young  brood,  led  by  thenll 
elders,  in  Africa,  would  conclude  the  preliminary  conditions  for  the 
esLiblishment  of  the  migratory  propensity.  Then  comes  the  cott-, 
sideration  of  the  force  of  habit  and  instinct  The  instinct  of  ha\Tii 
bred  in  the  northern  land  would  serve  as  a  sufficient  incentive  on  1 
part  of  the  old  birds  to  cause  them  to  leave  their  native  area  on 
again,  and  this  time  as  willing  emigrants.     Not  less  strong  would  be 

kthe  instinct  of  the  young  brought  up  in  the  north,  and  thus  with  th^H 
returning  season  of  spim^  l\\t  Vwd^  ^-ould  d^  i^^orthwards,  and  repedjH 
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the  procedure  of  the  previous  year.  Admitting  these  circumstances 
and  the  undeniable  force  of  habit,  the  theory  that  migration  is  the 
strengthening  of  a  chance  and  favourable  association  with  a  new 
land  becomes  of  likely  and  feasible  kind.  That  young  birds  which 
have  never  migrated  participate  by  nature  and  instinct  in  the  migratory 
tendencies  of  their  parents  is  proved  by  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary facts  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  subject,  namely, 
that  caged  birds  of  a  migratory  species  become  restless,  flap  their 
wings  against  the  cage,  and  exhibit  every  sign  of  excitement  at  the 
time  when  their  free  neighbours  are  flying  homewards.  And  this 
being  so,  the  idea  that  the  instinct  of  the  first  emigrants  of  a  species 
would  be  sufficient  to  guide  them  to  their  new  home  after  a  sojourn 
in  the  native  area  of  their  species,  is  rendered  by  no  means  im- 
probable. 

The  migrations  of  animals  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  subject  which 
relates  itself  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  living  beings  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  geological  or  past  history  of  our  globe  on  the 
other.  It  also  concerns  the  acquirement  of  new  habits,  and  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  old  habits  of  a  species,  and  is  thus  calculated  to  teach  us 
some  valuable  truths  concerning  the  modification  of  the  ways  of  life 
at  large.  To  the  more  evident  bearings  of  the  subject  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  animals  and  on  geological  change  we 
hope  shortly  to  return.  The  present  topic  is,  however,  not  the  least 
worthy  or  interesting  of  the  lessons  regarding  our  universe  which 
Nature,  from  her  outspread  pages,  is  continually  inviting  us  to 
peruse. 

ANDREW   WILSON. 
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ON  a  bright  autumn   morning  in  1768  the  somewhat  gloomy 
streets  of  Bristol  were  dressed  for  a  pageant*    The  mayor 
and  corporation  of  that  ancient  borough,  arrayed   in  their  official 
robes,  marched  through  the  town  with  appropriate  pomp,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  new  bridge  across  the  Avon.     All  those  who 
were  able  to  induce  their  employers  to  grant  them  a  temporary 
respite  from  their  several  labours  were  to  be  found  in  the  surging 
crowd,  while  their  less  fortunate  fell ow- citizens  contented  themselves 
by  snatching  furtive  glances  at  the  procession  from  their  desks,  their 
counters,  or  their  anvils.     Among  the  latter  was  a  thin,  pale-faced 
boy,  by  name  Chatterton,  articled  clerk  to  Mr.  Lambert,  an  obscure 
attorney,  who,  unable  to  quit  his  drudgery,  w^as  fain  to  content  him- 
self with  a  peep  at  the  gay  procession  as  it  passed  his  windows. 
But  he  saw  enough.     The  ceremony  touched  the  chords  of  a  nmte 
lyre,  and  filled  his  soul  with  lofty  aspirations.     A  few  days  later 
Farlefs  Bristol  J oumai  was  published;  and  mider  a  faithful  record 
of  the  late   proceedings  appeared  the   following  highly  interesting 
account  of  a  somewhat  similar  ceremony,  said  to  have  been  enacted 
at  Bristol  in  the  fifteenth  century.     The  authorship  of  this  record 
Avas  attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley,  a  secular  priest,  at  that  time 
residing  in  the  monastery  of  St*  Markt — 

On  Friday  was  the  time  fixed  for  passing  tlie  new  bridge*  About  the  timt 
of  tolling  the  tenth  clocks  Master  Gregory  Danberry,  mounted  on  a  fcrgrepe 
liorse,  inHirmed  Master  Atoore  all  tilings  vver^  prepared,  when  two  beadles  went 
first,  strewing  fire*  Next  came  a  man  dressed  up  as  follows  : — Hose  of  goalskin 
crinepost  outwards^  doublet,  and  waistcoat ;  also,  ever  which,  a  white  robe,  with* 
out  sleeves,  much  like  an  a  I  be,  but  not  so  long,  reaching  bul  to  his  haiul.>«  A 
girdle  of  azure  over  his  left  shoulder,  reached  also  to  his  hands  on  the  right  and 
doubled  back  to  his  left,  buckling  with  a  golden  buckle,  dangled  to  his  knee; 
thereby  representing  a  Saxon  aldenuan. 

In  his  hands  he  bore  a  shield,  the  masterpiece  of  Gdle  4  Brogton,  who  painted 
the  same,  representing  Saint  Warburgh  t'rosaing  ihc  ford  ;  then  a  mickle  strrmg 
man  in  armour,  carried  a  huge  anlace  \  after  whom  came  six  clarions  and  six 
minstrels,  who  sang  the  song  of  Saint  Warburgh.  Then  came  Master  MsyoTi^ 
/noun ted  ou  a  white  horse,  dight  with  sable  trappings  wrought  about  by  the 
of  Saint  Kenna,  with  ggldaM  mVvet,  Vi\^W\t\iti\C^ft^^\vV\\\i\3t«^         a  cha] 
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with  the  ancient  names  of  Bristol  fastened  on  his  forehead.  Master  ^^ayo^  bore 
in  his  hand  a  golden  rod,  and  a  congcan  squire  bare  in  his  hand  his  hebnet, 
walking  by  the  side  of  the  horse*  Then  come  the  aldermen  and  city  brothers 
mounted  on  sable  horses  dight  with  white  trappings  and  plrnnes  and  scarlet  caps 
and  chaperons,  having  thereon  sable  plumes;  after  them,  the  priests  and  fnai3^ 

»  parish,  mendicant,  and  secular,  some  singing  Saint  Warburgh^s  song,  others  sound* 
ing  clarions  thereto^  and  others  some  citrialles.  In  this  manner  reaching  the 
bridge,  the  man  with  the  anlace  stood  on  the  first  top  of  a  mound  raised  in  the 
midst  of  the  bridge,  then  went  up  the  man  with  the  shield,  after  him  the  minstrels 
and  clarions  ;  and  then,  the  priests  and  friars  all  in  white  albes,  making  a  most 
goodly  show,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  standing  round,  they  sang  to  the  sound 
of  clarions  the  song  of  Saint  Baldwyne,  which  being  done,  the  man  on  the  top 
threw  with  great  might  his  anlace  into  the  sea>  and  the  clarions  sounded  an 
ancient  charge  and  forloyne.  Then  they  sang  again  the  song  of  Saint  Warburgh, 
and  proceeded  up  Xt's  hill  to  the  cross,  where  a  Latin  sermon  was  preached  by 
Ralph  de  BlunderviJle,  and  with  sound  of  clarion  they  again  went  to  the  bridge 
and  there  dined,  spending  the  rest  of  the  day  in  sports  and  plays,  the  friars  of 
Saint  Augustine  doing  the  play  of  '*  The  Knights  of  Bristol,'^  making  a  great  fire 
at  night  on  Kinslate  hill. 

The  appearance  of  this  quaint  description  at  a  moment  so  oppor- 
tune excited  general  curiosity  at  Bristol,  and  many  inquiries  as  to 
its  authenticity  were  made  at  the  office  of  the  jotirnal,  and  also  for  the 
name  of  the  person  who  furnished  the  copy.  From  descriptions 
given  by  one  of  the  under  clerks^  Mr.  William  Barrett,  the  well- 
known  historian  of  Bristol,  was  induced  to  suspect  Chatterton,  so  to 
the  office  of  his  employer  that  gentleman  accordingly  went.  He 
found  Chatterton  overwhelmed  with  work  and  decidedly  uncommu- 
nicative. But  Mr»  Barrett  was  unabashed,  and  afler  much  per- 
suasion elicited  the  following  statement  \ — **  Yes,"  said  the  lad,  "  it 
is  true,  I  furnished  the  copy  to  Mr.  Farley,  and  am  indebted  to  an 
old  chest  in  a  room  over  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  not  only 
for  that  description,  but  for  many  other  valuable  manuscripts/*  On 
being  further  questioned,  he  stated  that  he  had  inherited  them  from 
his  father,  who,  though  fortunate  in  their  discovery,  apparently  did 
not  know  their  value.  Shortly  after  this  interview  Mr,  Barrett 
introduced  his  friend  Mr.  tatcott  to  Chatterton,  \^ith  a  view,  as  he 
said,  to  enable  the  latter  to  turn  his  treasures  to  the  best  advantage. 
\  But  Chatterton  appeared  unvvilling  to  part  with  his  manuscripts,  and 
'  so  the  matter  ended  for  a  time.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  of 
deliberation  in  the  mind  of  this  extraordinary  youth  whether  he 
should  dispose  of  his  treasures  outright  either  to  Mr.  Barrett  or  to 
Mr.  Catcolt,  or  whether  he  would  not  be  wiser  to  assume  the  task  of 
editor,  and  offer  them  to  the  world  in  a  collected  form.  To  the 
latter  course  he  for  some  time  decidedly  inclined,  until  one  or  other 
of  his  literary  acquaintances  enlightened  him  as  to  the  certain  cost 
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and  probable  failure  of  such  a  venture.  In  due  course  the  monotony 
of  his  uncongenial  avocation  and  the  poverty  of  his  situation  told 
heavily  upon  him ;  thus,  in  order  to  relieve  his  enibarrassments,  he 
finally  sold  to  Mr.  Catcott  copies  in  his  own  hand  of  some  highly 
curious  compositions  for  a  ridiculously  small  sum  of  money.  The 
copies  of  which  that  gentleman  thus  became  possessed  comprised 
poems  and  *"  tra^cal  interludes/'  supposed  to  have  been  \iTitten  in 
the  fifteentli  century  by  one  Thomas  Rowley,  a  priest. 

Chatterton,  who  was  at  this  time  barely  sixteen  years  old,  may  be 
said  to  have  possessed  just  so  much  education  as  he  had  thought 
proper  to  superadd  to  the  scant  teaching  of  a  local  charity  school,  of 
which  his  late  father  had  been  one  of  the  principal  teachers,  lliat 
the  learning  imparted  by  this  school  was  of  a  primitive  natiu-e  vtt 
have  on  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Catcott  himself^  who,  in  an  early 
edition  of  Chatterton's  works,  states  that  instruction  at  St.  Augustin's 
Back  was  limited  to  "  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.**  But  his  taste 
was  versatile  and  his  studies  various.  Whatever  He  adopted  he 
entered  upon  with  almost  unexampled  enthusiasm.  Before  he  %%% 
twelve  years  of  age  he  wrote  out  a  catalogue  of  the  books  he  had 
read,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  consisting,  according  to  his  sister, 
principally  of  history  and  divinit}^  It  Avas  a  favourite  maxim  with 
him  that  God  had  placed  man  into  the  world  with  arms  long  enough 
to  reach  whatever  he  chooses.  As  a  boy  he  fell  in  love,  to  use  the 
words  of  his  sister,  with  the  illuminated  capitals  of  an  old  musical 
raanuscripl  in  French,  from  which  he  learnt  his  alphabet.  His  first 
reading  lessons  w^ere  from  an  old  black-letter  Bible,  w^hence  probably 
arose  that  taste  for  ancient  writing  which  he  subsequently  so  strongly 
developed.  Hiat  Chatterton  was  an  extraordinary  child  no  one  can 
doubt,  and  the  following  circumstance  w^ould  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  he  intuitively  felt  his  future  fame.  When  very  young,  a  manu- 
facturer promised  to  make  Mrs.  Chatterton*s  children  a  present  of 
some  earthenware.  On  asking  the  boy  what  device  he  would  have 
painted  on  his,  he  looked  up  into  the  man's  face  and  exclaimed 
enthosiasticaily,  ''  Paint  me  an  angel  with  wings,  and  a  trumpet,  to 
trumpet  my  name  over  the  world  I  *'  He  seems  to  have  lacked  the 
charming  levity  of  childhood,  and  to  have  possessed  the  gravii 
thoughtfulness,  and  sadness  of  maturer  life.  His  school  days  W( 
passed  in  contemplationj  and  his  friends  were  always  those  of 
serious  cast  of  thought.  His  diet  w\is  that  of  an  anchorite ;  and 
even  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  w^as  a  total  abstainer. 

The  star  of  Chatterton's  genius  began  to  rise  towards  the  close  of 
1779.     In  the  intervals  of  business— during  the  long  hours  of  night— 
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he  gave  himself  up  to  laborious  composition,  and  created  works  of 
great  power  and  beauty.  That  he  was  gifted  with  a  restless  energy, 
which  enabled  him  to  override  fatigue,  is  fortunate  for  his  fame.  In 
the  brief  life  which  terminated  so  suddenly  he  produced  an  astonish- 
ing quantity  of  verse,  the  merits  of  which,  if  weighed  against  his 
years,  will  bear  comparison  with  the  productions  of  the  greatest  poets 
of  any  age.  In  order  to  set  Chatterton  before  the  world  in  his  tme 
h'ght,  I  will  endeavour,  without  reference  to  those  pieces  which  he 
attributed  to  Rowley,  Canynge,  and  others,  to  examine  his  own 
acknowledged  productions  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  written.  Chatterton  made  his  first  public  appearance 
at  the  a^e  of  sixteen,  when  he  addressed  the  following  lines  to 
Miss  Rumsey,  a  Bristol  beaut>',  whom  he  appears  to  have  loyally 
admired  : — 


Revolving  in  their  destined  sphere, 
The  hours  begin  another  year 

As  rapidly  to  fly. 
Ah  !  think »  Maria  (e'er  in  grey 
Those  auburn  tresses  fade  away), 

So  3^outh  and  beauty  die. 
Though  now  the  captivated  throng 
Adore  with  flattery  and  song, 

And  all  before  you  bow  ; 
WhUst  unattentive  to  the  strain, 
You  hear  the  humble  muse  complain, 

Or  wreath  your  frowning  bmw» 
Though  poor  Pitholeon'ii  feeble  line, 
In  opposition  to  the  Nine, 

Still  violates  your  name  ; 
Though  tales  of  passion,  meanly  told, 
As  dull  as  Cumberland,  as  cold. 

Strive  to  ronfess  a  fiamc* 
Yet  when  that  bloom,  and  dancing  fife, 
In  silver'd  rcv'rencc  shall  ei^pirc, 

Ag'd,  wrinkl'd,  and  defaced  : 
To  keep  one  lover's  Bame  alive, 
Requires  the  genius  of  a  Clive, 

With  Walpole**  mental  taste. 


Though  rapture  wantons  in  your  air, 
Though  beyond  simile  you*^re  fair  ; 

Free,  affable,  serene : 
Yet  still  one  attribute  divine 
Should  in  your  com  post  tiou  shine  } 

Sincerity  I  mean. 
Though numerousswains  before  you  fall ; 
*Tis  empty  admiration  all, 

'Tis  all  that  you  require : 
How  mnmcniary  are  their  chxdns  \ 
Like  you,  how  unsinccre  the  strains 

Of  those,  who  but  admire  ! 

Accept,  for  once,  advice  from  me. 
And  let  the  eye  of  censure  see 

Maria  can  be  true  : 
No  more  for  fools  or  empty  beaux 
Heav'n's  repreicntaiives  disclose, 

Or  butterflies  pursue. 
Fly  to  your  worthiest  lover's  arms. 
To  him  resign  your  swelling  charms, 

And  meet  his  generous  breast : 
Or  if  Pitholcon  suits  your  taste. 
His  muse  with  latterM  fragments  gmcM, 

Shall  read  your  cares  to  rest. 


ChatteTton*s  reverence  for  poetry  was  almost  equalled  by  his 
attachment  to  heraldry;  thus  we  find  him,  so  to  speak,  writing  widi 
one  hand  amatory  verses  to  an  obdurate  beauty*  and  with  the  other 
letters  to  the  editor  of  a  magazine  on  the  subject  of  Saxon  heraldr}^ 
and  dress  in  mediaeval  times.  Having  given  a  specimen  of  his 
verse,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  offering  two  specimens  of  his 
prose:— 
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To  fhe  PriftUr  of  ihe  Tdwn  AND  Colntry  Magazine. 

Bnstol,  Feb.  4,  1769^ 
Sir, — Being  a  Ittile  curious  111  aiitiquilies,  I  Irave found  that  the  Saxon  heralds 
had  these  three  tine  In  res,  Heofnas,  Weal,  and  Ocyre,  Hcofnas  (that  i&,  in 
Saxon,  heaven),  I  take  to  be  azure.  Weal  (that  is,  strange  or  foreign),  purpart, 
tennc,  or  any  other  colour  brought  from  foreign  countries  ;  and  Ocyre  may  be  the 
liame  with  oker,  a  yellow  fossil ^  and  signifies  on 

If  any  of  your  ingenious  correspondents  (whether  heralds  or  antiquaries)  do 
not  approve  of  my  conjectures^  I  should  be  glad  to  know  their  opiiuon  of  the 
above.  1  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

D.  11, 

The  other  letter  to  which  I  have  referred  was  written  a  few  days 
later,  and  addressed  also  to  the  Editor  of  the  Ttntm  and  C&mifj 
Afagazinex — 

Sir, — As  you  mention  that  Henry  IL  introduced  the  dress  called  comt* 
mantle,  the  following  copy  of  a  manuscript,  written  three  hundred  years  ago  by 
one  Rowley,  a  monk»  concerning  the  same  dress,  may  not  be  unacceptable  1— 
**  Brighhike  '  haveinge  ymtide  Seyncte  BaMwynncs*  chafjele  )'nto  a  house,  Kyngc 
HaiTie  sccundvis,  in  his  yingc  daies  was  there  taughte*  Yn  the  wallc  of  saydc 
houBe,  was  an  ymagerie  '  of  a  Saxonnc  Ab-ihane,*  crabbalelie*  ywroughicnnc 
with  a  mantiUe  of  estate,  whychc  yinge  Harrie  enthoghten  to  bee  moke*  ifna 
dresse  thanne  hys,  Causeynge  the  same  to  be  quaintissen'  yn  elcnge*  sdke  and 
broderie,*  thus  came  eourte  dresse  from  a  Brystoe  ymageric." 

And  in  another  manuscript  written  by  Rowley  it  is  said  :— 

Richardus  abbatle  '"  of  Seyncte  Augustynes  dyd  wear  a  mantelle  of  scarldli 
frenged  with  bighca  ' '  and  plated  sylver  after  eourte  fashyon. 

Chatterton's  next  composition  w^as  of  a  more  ambitious  character 
Thus  in  March  1 769  he  produced  *^  Ethelgar,'*a  Saxon  poem,  much  in 
the  style  of  the  then  popular  Ossian,  a  performance  which  appears  to 
have  kindled  his  imagination  and  prompted  him  to  attempt  its  imita- 
tion. At  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader  with  quotations,  1  venture 
to  offer  some  portions  of  this  marvellous  composition  as  examples  of 
the  whole.     The  poem  opens  w^ith  the  following  words  : — 

*Tis  not  for  thee,  O  man  !  to  murmur  at  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  WTicn  the 
thunders  roar»  the  lightnings  shine  on  Ihe  rising  waves,  and  the  black  clouds  sit 
on  the  brow  of  the  Itjfty  hill,  who  then  protects  the  flying  deer,  swift  as  a  sable 
cloudy  toRscd  by  the  whistling  winds,  leaping  over  the  rolling  floods,  to  gain  ibc 
hoary  wood  ;  whilst  the  lightnings  shine  on  his  chest,  and  the  wind  rides  over  hi? 
horns  ?     When  the  wolf  roars ;    terrible  as  the  voice  of  the  Severn ;  muvis 
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majestic  as  the  nmld'mg  forests  on  the  brow  of  Michelstow ;  who  then  commands 
the  sheep  to  folJow  the  swain,  as  the  beams  of  light  attend  upon  the  morning? 
Know,  O  Man  I  that  God  suffers  not  the  least  member  of  his  work  to  parish 
without  answering  the  purpo'ic  of  their  creation^ 

Here  follows  a  description  of  Oriental  fertility,  and  in  equally 
high'flown  language  of  Ethelgar  the  gloiy  of  Exanceaster  :' — 

He  sung  the  works  of  the  Lord ;  the  hollow  rocks  joined  in  his  devotions ; 
....  He  saw  Eguina  of  the  Vale;  his  soul  was  asionishcd,  ....  She  was 
tall  a^  the  towering  elm;  stately  as  a  black  cloud  bursting  into  thunder;  fair  as 
the  wrought  bowels  of  the  carih ;  gentle  and  sweet  as  the  morning  brcc/c ;  beau* 
leous  as  the  sun ;  blushing  like  the  Vmes  of  ihc  West ;  her  soul  as  fair  as  the 
a2urc  curtain  of  heaven.  She  saw  Ethelgar ;  lier  soft  soul  melted  as  the  flying 
snow  before  the  sun. 

Their  courtship  was  brief^and 

The  shrine  of  St.  Cutbbcrt  united  them.  The  minutf^s  fled  on  the  gulden 
wings  of  bliss.  Nine  horned  moons  had  decked  the  sky,  when  Elgar  saw  the 
light ;  he  wa^  like  a  young  plant  upon  the  mountain  side,  ....  he  felt  the 
strength  of  his  lire;  and,  swift  as  the  lightnings  of  heaven,  pursued  the  wild  boar 
of  the  wo<id.  The  morn  awoke  the  sun;  who,  stepping  from  the  mountain's 
brow,  shook  his  ruddy  locks  upon  the  shining  dew;  Elgar  aro^c  from  sleep;  be 
seized  his  sword  and  spear,  and  issued  to  the  chase. 

He  "  raged  ^'  through  the  wood,  and  slew  a  wild  boar,  when 

From  the  thicket  a  wolf  arose  ....  hunger  made  him  furious  .  ,  ♦  ♦  Elgar 
darted  his  spear  through  his  heart.  The  wolf  raged  like  the  voice  of  many 
waters,  and  seizing  Elgar  by  the  throat,  he  sought  the  regions  of  the  blessed. 
The  wolf  died  upon  his  body !  Ethelgar  and  Egwina  wept.  They  wept  like  the 
rains  of  the  spring;  sorrow  sate  upon  ilieni  as  the  black  clouds  upon  the  moun- 
Uins  of  death  :  but  the  power  of  God  settled  their  hearts. 

*rhe  golden  sun  arose  to  the  highest  of  his  power;  ....  Ethelgar  and 
Egwina  bent  their  way  to  the  mountain  side,  like  two  stars  that  move  through  the 
sky.  ....  They  sought  the  sacred  shade,  the  bleak  winds  roared  over  their 
heads,  and  the  waters  ran  over  their  feet.  Swift  from  the  dark  cloud  the  lightning 
came ;  the  skies  blushed  at  the  sight.  Egwina  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  lofty 
hill,  like  an  oak  in  the  spring;  the  lightnings  danced  about  her  garments,  and 
the  blasting  flame  blackened  her  face  :  ihe  shades  of  death  swam  before  her  eyes; 
and  she  fell  breathless  down  the  black  steep  rock  :  the  sea  received  her  body,  and 
she  roUed  down  with  the  roaring  water. 

Ethelgar  stood  terrible  as  the  mountain  of  Maindip ;  the  waves  of  despair 
Iiarrowed  up  hi**  soul,  as  the  roanng  Severn  ploughs  the  sable  sand;  .... 
horror  sat  upon  his  brow  ;  like  a  bright  star  shooting  through  the  sky,  he  plunged 
from  the  lofty  brow  of  the  hill,  like  a  tall  oak  breaking  from  the  roaring  wind. 
Saint  Cuthbcrt  appeared  in  the  air,  ....  The  saint,  arrayed  in  glory,  caught 
the  falling  mortal ;  he  bore  him  to  the  sandy  beach,  whilst  the  sea  roared  beneath 
his  feet,  Ethelgar  opened  his  eyes,  like  the  grey  orbs  of  the  morning,  folding  up 
the  black  mantles  of  the  night.  Know,  O  Man !  said  the  member  of  the 
blessc<)»  to  submit  10  the  will  of  God ;  He  is  terrible  as  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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when  the  waters  sunk  to  their  h^ibitations ;  gentle  as  the  sacred  covering  of  the 
oak;  secret  as  the  bottom  of  the  great  deep;  just  as  the  rays  of  the  momi^. 
Learn  that  thou  art  a  roan,  nor  repine  at  the  stroke  of  ihc  Almighty,  far  God  is 
as  just  as  He  is  great.  The  holy  vision  disappeared  as  atoms  fly  before  the  sun, 
Ethclgar  arose,  and  bent  his  way  to  the  college  of  Kenewalcin ;  there  he  nourishes 
a   a  hoftiy  oak  in  the  wood  of  Arden, 

The  success  of  **  Ethelgar  "  induced  him  to  continue  in  that  straiQ 
of  composition  ;  thus  we  find  in  the  short  space  of  two  months  his 
signature  attached  to  "  Kenrick,"  *'  Cerdtck/'  and  "  Godred  Cro\*an'* 
— poems  mtten  in  much  the  same  style  as  "  Ethelgar/'  equally 
florid  and  fantastical,  and  professing  to  be  of  Saxon  origin.  The 
facility  with  which  Chatterton's  genius  alternated  between  poetn* 
and  heraldry  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  In  the  magazine  which  contained  the  poems 
above-named,  he  inserted  ideal  drawings  of  six  achievements  of 
Saxon  heraldry,  of  an  in  edited  coin  of  Queen  Sexburges,  wife  of 
King  Kinewalch,  and  of  a  Saxon  amulet ;  with  explanations  which 
have  been  pronounced^  by  competent  judges,  as  equally  fantastic  and 
arbitrary.  But  the  versatility  of  his  genius  knew  no  bounds.  He 
had  evinced  his  poetic  power  and  the  depth  of  his  heraldic  know- 
ledge. He  now  determined  to  show  his  ingenuity  as  a  retailer  of 
anecdote  ;  and  it  is  to  this  propensity  for  proving  himself  master  of 
every  forni  of  composition  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
historic  incident,  which  Chatterton  assures  us  T^a^y  be  found  ami 
the  records  of  the  Inner  Temple:— 

After  Chaucer  had  distributed  copies  of  the  tale  of   **  Piers  Plownuui,' 
Franciscan  friar  wrote  a  satiric  mummery  upon  him*  which  was  acted  at 
monasteries  in  London,  and  at  Woodstock  l>efore  the  Court.     Chaucer,  not 
little  netlletl  at  the  poignancy  and  popularity  of  the  satire,  meeting  his  ani 
in  Fleet  Street,  beat  him  with  his  dagger,  for  which  he  was  fined  two  shillings. 

There  also  appears  in  the  same  magazine  an  anecdote  of  the 
famous  Judge  Jeffries,  which  is  too  lengthy  for  transcription.  VVeanH 
of  prose,  and  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  his  aged  mother™ 
and  sister,  he  once  more  turned  his  thoughts  to  poetry.  Id  tiie 
Tiuvn  and  Cmintry  Magazine  for  May  1769  appeared  **  Elinoure 
and  Juga."  This  poem,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  a 
careful  investigation  of  his  various  compositions,  is  absolutely  the 
first  of  the  Rowley  series  which  appeared  to  public  view.  Under  its 
title  occur  the  following  words:  "  Written  three  hundred  years  agp^ 
by  T.  Rowley,  secular  priest."  That  Thomas  Rowley  had  nothij 
whatever  to  say  to  this  poem  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doul 
There  are  in  almost  every  line  the  strongest  evidences 
Chatterton's  hand  ;   and   I   may    perhaps  be  pardoned  by  anti- 
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qiiarians  for  regretting  that  its  sentiments  should  have  been  clothed  in 
such  uncouth  orthography,  a  system  which  Chatterton  was  unhappily 
compeUed  to  adopt  in  order  to  insure  respect  for  his  wonderful  creations* 
That  there  are  numbers  of  persons  who  have  neither  the  leisure  nor 
the  incUnation  to  wade  through  Chatterton's  arbitrary  spelling  must 
be  my  excuse  Cor  modernising,  without  altering,  his  words  \  and  in 
thus  placing  the  boy  poet  frankly  before  his  readers,  I  am  conscious 
of  no  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Rowley.  The  scene  of 
this  poem  opens  on  the  banks  of  the  Rudboume  {in  Saxon,  red 
water),  a  river  near  St  AJban's,  famous  for  the  battles  there  fough  I 
between  the  rival  Houses  of  York  and  l^ncaster  : — 

On  Rudbome  bank  two  pining  maidens  sAte, 

Their  tears  fast  dropping  to  the  water  clem*; 

Each  one  lamenting  for  hei'  ab&ent  mate, 

Who  at  St,  Albans  shook  the  deadly  spear. 

The  nut-brown  EUtioure  to  Juga  fair 

Did  faintly  speak,  with  languishment  of  cjtic, 

Like  drops  of  pearly  dew  glistened  the  quiv*ring  brine. 

EUNOURE. 
Oh  !  gentle  Juga !  hear  my  sad  complaint, 
To  fight  for  York  my  love  is  cased  in  steel ; 
Oh  !  may  no  sanguen  stone  inc  TOiite  Rose  peyncle, 
May  good  Saint  Cuthbert  watch  Sir  Robert  wele. 
Much  more  than  death  in  fantasy  I  feel ; 
See  \  sec  I  upon  the  ground  he  bleeding  lies  \ 
Infuse  some  juice  of  life,  or  else  my  dear  love  dicst 

Juga. 
Sisters  in  sorrow,  on  this  daisied  bank, 
Where  melancholy  broods,  we  w^ll  lament ; 
Be  wet  with  morning  dew  and  even  dank ; 
Like  blasted  oak  a  in  each  the  other  l>ent« 
Or  like  forsaken  halls  of  tnerriment, 
Whose  ghastly  ruins  hold  the  train  nf  fright 
Where  deadly  ravens  croak,  and  owleU  wake  the  niglu. 

ELmotTRE. 

No  more  the  miskytiette  shall  wake  the  mom. 

The  minstrel  dance,  good  cheer,  and  morris  play ; 

No  more  the  ambling  palfry  and  the  horn 

Shall  from  the  fores^  rouse  the  fox  away ; 

I'll  seek  the  forest  all  the  Hve-long  day  ; 

All  night  among  the  graved  churchyard  we'll  go, 

And  to  the  passing  sprites  relate  my  talc  of  woc« 

Juga. 
When  dark'ning  clouds  do  hang  upon  the  beam 
Of  waning  mooiv  in  silver  matitels  dig,hl  \ 
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The  tripping  fairies  weave  the  golden  dream 

Of  happiness,  which  flyeth  with  the  night; 

Then  (but  the  saints  forbid  I)  give  to  a  sprite 

Sir  Richard's  form  is  lyped,  Fll  hold  distraught e 

His  bleeding  day-cold  corse,  and  die  each  day  in  thought, 

Elinoure. 

Oh  !  woe  lamenting  words ;  what  words  can  show  ! 

Thou  glassy  rivcr^  on  thy  bank  may  bleed 

Champions,  whose  blood  will  with  thy  waters  flow. 

And  Rudbome  stream  be  Rudbome  stream  indeed ! 

HftstCt  gentle  Juga,  trip  it  o*er  the  mead 

To  know,  or  whether  we  must  wail  again. 

Or  with  our  fallen  knights  be  mingled  on  the  plain. 

So  saying,  like  two  lightning  blasted  trees 

Or  twain  of  clouds  that  holdeth  stormy  rain ; 

They  gently  moved  across  the  dewy  mccs 

To  where  Saint  Alban^  holy  shrines  remain. 

There  did  they  find  that  both  their  knights  were  slain ; 

Distraught  they  sirayM  lo  swollen  Rudborne*s  side. 

There  cried  their  own  death  knell,  sank  in  the  waves,  and  died. 

Chatterton,  who  was  bora  in  November  1 752,  celebrated  his  seven- 
teenth birthday,  much  as  Byron  subsequently  marked  his  thirt>'-sixth, 
by  a  composition  which  is  not  only  a  proof  of  the  maturity  of  his 
genius,  but  also  of  the  state  of  melancholy  to  which,  by  poverty  and 
want  of  sympathy^  he  had  become  reduced.  If  taken  as  a  com- 
position, irrespective  of  the  period  of  life  at  which  it  was  written, 
Chatterton*s  beautiful  elegy  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny  and  most 
stringent  criticism.  His  youth  and  poverty,  added  to  the  imperative 
commands  of  an  intolerable  avocation,  to  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  chained  as  firmly  as  Ulysses  was  once  bound  to  the  mast, 
combined  to  fill  his  sou!  with  sorrow  bordering  on  despair ;  thus  it 
is  not  without  strong  feelings  of  pity  for  iheir  author  that  we  peruse 
the  following  lines,  which  are  only  a  portion  of  the  original : — 

Joyless  I  seek  the  solitary  shade* 
Where  dusky  con  tempi  aHr3n  veils  the  scene. 
The  dark  retreat  (of  leafless  branches  made) 
Wliere  stck'ning  sorrow  wets  the  yellow'd  green. 

The  darksome  ruins  of  some  sacred  ccll» 
Where  erst  the  sons  of  superstition  trod, 
TottVing  upon  the  muisy  meadow,  tell 
We  better  know  but  less  adore  our  God. 


The  bubbling  brooks  in  plaintive  murmurs  roll, 
The  bird  of  omen  with  incessant  scream, 
To  melancholy  thoughts  a\^akes  the  soul^ 
And  lulls  the  mind  to  contemplation's  dream. 
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A  dreary  siiUncss  broods  o'er  all  ilie  vale, 
The  clouded  moon  era i is  a  feeble  glare  ; 
Joyless  I  s€ck  the  darkling  fiill  and  dak  ; 
Where'er  I  wander  sorrow  still  is  there. 

Dean  Swift  once  said  that  satire  would  always  be  popular,  even  in 
an  age  when  other  kinds  of  poetry  fail  to  command  atlention,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  mirror  wherein  bcholdtirs  discover  ever)'one's  face 
but  their  own ;  and  Chatterton,  no  doubt,  was  duly  sensible  to  the 
truth  of  that  remark  when  at  this  period  he  disdained  the  smiles  of 
Polymnia  and  courted  the  frivolous  Thalia*  It  is,  I  think^  much  to 
be  regretted  that  a  youth  so  highly  gifted  with  poetic  instincts,  and 
so  essentially  romantic,  should  have  lowered  himself  to  a  style  of 
composition  more  suited  to  splenetic  natures^  and  those  who  have  an 
ill  opinion  of  their  fellow* creatures.  But  the  daemon  of  poverty  and 
the  thirst  for  fame  appear  to  have  dominated  over  his  better  nature  \ 
hence,  in  the  early  part  of  1770^  he  wrote  the  **  ConsuHad,'*  an 
heroic  poem  of  extraordinary  force  and  bitterness.  Of  this  poem  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  pretext  for  satire  presented  itself, 
and  Chatterton  proved  himself  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  the  same 
month  he  also  produced  *'The  Hirlas,^'  and  indited  an  epistle  to  the 
editor  of  the  Tmvn  and  Country  Magazine  under  the  nom  de  plume 
of  Astrea  Brokage.  In  the  following  month  he  ^TOte  **  Febmary," 
an  elegy,  which,  like  the  '*  Consuliad,"  bristles  with  satire.  The 
following  lines  on  Dr,  Johnson,  who  had  recently  received  a  well- 
merited  pension  at  the  hands  of  his  sovereigOj  are  a  fair  sample  of 

the  whole: — 

The  pension'd  muse  of  Johnson  is  no  more  ! 
Drown'd  in  a  butl  of  wine  his  genius  lies : 

Earth  I  Ocean  !  Heaven  !  the  wond^rous  loss  deplore, 

The  dregs  of  Nature  with  her  glory  dies. 

What  iron  Stoic  can  suppress  a  tear  : 
What  sour  reviewer  read  with  vacant  eye  1 
WTiat  bard  but  decks  his  literary  bier  \ 
Alas!  I  cannot  sing^-I  howl— I  cry. 

Chatterton  now,  after  mature  deliberation,  resolved  to  quit  his  native 
city,  and  try  his  fortunes  wbere  Titans  of  literature  had  almost 
starved.  The  money  he  had  received  from  his  Bristol  patrons, 
though  wholly  insufficient  for  his  future  wants,  sufficed  to  defray  the 
cost  of  his  journey  to  London,  and  thither  he  went  with  a  fall  heart, 
a  lar^ge  store  of  hope,  and  an  empty  pocket,  in  April  1770.  The 
circumstances  under  which  he  quitted  Mr.  Lambert^s  service  have 
been  variously  stated,  but  the  real  cause  of  their  parting  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  having  received  froia  \mo\s&  Ij^j'u^Qii  \^i^- 
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sellers  most  tempting  offers  of  employment  provided  he  came  to 
town,   he  accordingly  resolved   to  commit  suicide  unless  released 
from  his  apprenticeship.     On  being  questioned  by  his  friend  Mt( 
Thisdewaite  as  to  his  expectations,  and  the  mode  of  life  he  propo: 
to  pursue  on  his  arrival^  Chatterton  made  the  folloT\Tiig  characteristu 
reply  :  *'  My  first  attempt  shall  be  in  the  literary  way.     The  proi 
I  have  received  are  sufficient  to  dispel  doubt ;  but  should  I,  coni 
to  ray  expectations,  find  myself  deceived,  I  will»  in  that  case,  tui 
Methodist  preacher.     Credulity  is  as  potent  a  deity  as  ever,  and  3 
new  sect  may  easily  be  devised.     But  if  that,  too,  shall  ftiil  me,  my 
last  resource  is  a  pistol" 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  London  he  WTote  a  most  cheerfi 
and  highly  entertaining  letter  to  his  mother,  recounting  the  inci 
connected  with  his  journey,  concluding  with  the  following  won 

Called  on  Mr.  Edmnnds,  Mn  FclJ,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr,  Dodsley*  Ci 
encouragement  from  them  ;  all  approved  of  my  design ;  shall  sf>on  be  sell 
Call  upon  Mr,  Lambert ;  show  him  this,  or  tell  him  if  I  deserve  a 

lion  he  would  oblige  nic  to  give  me  one ;  if  I  do  not,  it  will  be  ben< 

to  take  notice  of  me. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Chatterton  had  no  relations  m  \jo\ 
but  this  is  a  mistake.     Immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  called  upon 
a  Mrs,  Ballance,  a  relative  of  his  mother,  who  persuaded  him  to 
up  his  quarters  at  a  Mr.  Walmsley's,  a  plasterer  in  Shoreditch,  wb 
Mrs.  Ballance  was  at  that  lime  lodging ;  and  the  following  exl 
from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  mother  on  the  6th  of  May  will  sho^ 
that  he  was  by  no  means  disappointed  with  his  reception,  as  soi 
writers  have  asserted  i— 

Dear  Mother, — 1  am  settled,  and  in  such  a  scltlcment  as  I  could  desire.  I 
get  four  guineas  a  month  by  one  magazine  ;  shall  engage  to  write  a  history  of 
England  ami  other  pieces^  which  will  more  than  double  that  sum.  Occjt5ioo,il 
essays  for  the  daily  papers  would  more  than  support  mc.  What  a  gloiimis 
prospect  I 

On  May  14  he  wrote  again  in  the  same  spirit,  but  fortuni 
did  not  remain  long  at  his  side.  The  smiles  of  favour  lit  on  loftii 
heads ;  perchance  on  some  of  those  men  of  genius  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  was  so  proud  to  make  at  the  Chapter  Coffee  House 
ever  a  man  deserved  to  command  the  sympathy  of  those  who  rew 
merit,  that  one  was  Chatterton.  But,  though  indefatigable  in  his 
exertionsj  of  surprising  mental  activity,  prolific  of  execution  wholly 
beyond  parallel,  he  yet  was  neglected ;  and  so  deeply  grieved  w 
Mrs.  Ballance  that  she  once  had  the  temerity  to  urge  him  to  try  a 
get  into  a  mercantile  office,  which  would  insure  him  a  certain,  how( 
humble,  emolument*    Chatterton's  eyes  brightened  in  an  instant; 
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sprang  to  his  feet,  and  in  a  loud  voice  alarmed  the  good  old  lady  by 
telling  her  that  he  hoped  by  the  blessing  of  God  very  soon  to  be 
sent  to  the  Tower,  which  would  make  his  fortmie.  It  is  true  that  he 
was  on  the  high  road  to  incarceration,  for  he  had  written  a  variety  of 
polilical  satires;  but  his  obscurity  sheltered  him  from  their  conse- 
quences.  The  struggles  of  a  lofty  spirit  against  a  pitiless  world  are 
always  terrible.  In  this  instance  a  consciousness  of  power,  and  a 
certainty  of  failure,  only  served  to  incite  Chatterton  to  accomplish 
something  worthy  of  his  genius.  He  had  hope  of  triumph,  even 
beyond  the  grave,  and  faith  in  the  justice  which  posterity  would 
extend  to  one  who,  in  his  lifetime,  had  craved  in  vain  for  sympath)-. 
He  moreover  wtU  knew  that,  by  leaving  imperishable  verses  behind 
him,  he  would  sooner  or  later  hurl  back  upon  his  heartless  contem- 
poraries the  full  measure  of  their  scorn.  Thus,  early  in  May,  about 
a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Chatterton  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  future  fame*  In  his  saintily  furnished  lodging  at 
Shoreditch,  almost  friendless,  wholly  forsaken  by  the  literar}^  world, 
overwhelmed,  like  his  **pale  children  of  the  feeble  Sun,"  by  "all  the 
vicissitudes  of  woe,"  he  sang  the  loves  of  Narva  and  Mored : — 


lx>ng  shall  their  attributes  be  known  in  song. 
Their  lives  were  transient  as  Ihc  mciidow  fiow'r. 
Ripened  in  ages,  wilher'd  in  an  hour. 


It  is  well  known  that  previous  to  his  departure  from  Bristol  he 
had  entered  deeply  into  politics,  and,  whether  from  inclination  or  by 
accident,  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  "patriotic"  party.  Chatterton 
now  resolved  upon  the  dangerous  expedient  of  writing  for  both  parties 
indifferently.  He  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  North,  on 
May  26,  1770,  signed  **  Moderator,"  w*hich  opens  w^ith  the  following 
words:  ** My  Lord, — It  gives  me  a  painful  pleasure,"  lScc,  and  con- 
tains, according  to  Horace  Walpole,  an  encomium  on  the  administra- 
tion for  rejecting  the  City  Remonstrance.  On  the  same  day  he 
wrote  a  most  respectful  letter  to  Lord  Mayor  Beckford,  soliciting  the 
honour  of  an  audience,  and  at  the  same  time  he  enclosed  a  composi* 
tion  in  prose,  containing  virulent  invectives  against  the  Government 
for  rejecting  the  Remonstrance.  The  letter  begins:  "When  the 
endeavours  of  a  spirited  people  to  free  themselves  from  insupportable 
slavery,"  &c.,  &c.  But  in  consequence  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  death, 
which  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  this  ambidextrous  policy  was 
never  made  public,  and  Chatterton  humorously  sUtes  that  he 
thereby  forfeited  -^is,  dd,  a  loss  which  was,  however,  mate  \.Vv;sx^ 
retrieved  by  sale  of  an  elegy  which  he  com\Ki^ti^  otv  >}aa\  ^ccs^-^xofc^. 
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Although  Chatter  ton  contributed  to  a  number  of  London  maga- 
zines, these  eflbrts  brought  him  so  little  money  that  he  was  soon 
reduced  to  real  poverty.  In  the  pocket-book  which  he  took  with 
hhn  to  London  he  carefully  entered  his  private  cash  accounts,  and  il 
stands  on  record,  to  the  eternal  slianic  of  the  booksellers,  that  for 
nine  months'  labour  this  hapless  youth  received  only  £^^  151,  9^. 
Nor  is  that  all  that  can  be  charged  against  tlie  memory  of  his  em- 
ployers. In  his  owa  hand,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  has  recorded 
that  the  various  publishers  by  whom  he  was  employed  owed  htm 
j^io.  iQj-,  6^/.  !  The  price  paid  by  Mr*  Fell  for  *'Thc  Consuliad,"a 
poem  of  over  270  lines,  was  half  a  guinea;  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  for 
two  contributions  which  that  gentleman  thought  good  enough  for 
insertion  in  his  magazine,  Chatterton  recei%'ed  exactly  twc  shillin^i  I 
But  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  worthy  patron »  and  had  the  goodness  to 
give  publicity  to  no  less  than  sixteen  songs,  for  which  he  remunerated 
the  starving  poet  ^vith  the  princely  sum  of  \os.  dd. 

Under  these  circumstances  none  can  be  surprised  that  Chatterton 
should  have  sunk,  almost  at  once,  from  the  highest  elevation  of  hope 
and  illusion  to  the  very  depths  of  despair,  or  that  he  should  have 
cast  about  him  for  more  profitable  emplojTuent.  Having  been  un* 
successful  in  several  attempts,  Chatterton/as  a  last  resource,  applied 
to  Mr.  Barrett  for  a  certificate  which  would  enable  him  to  get  a  berth 
as  surgeon's  mate  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  the  Coast  of  Afriou 
How  full  his  thoughts  were  of  this  project  may  be  gathered  from  the 
lines  he  at  this  time  addressed  to  Miss  Bush,  and  from  his  African 
Eclogues.     To  Miss  Bush  he  says  :— 

Before  I  seek  the  dreary  shore 
Where  (.iambia's  rapid  billows  roar, 

And  foamiitg  pour  along ; 
To  you  I  urge  the  plaintive  strain, 
And  though  a  lover  sings  in  vain. 

Vet  you  shall  hear  the  song. 

Ungi-ateful,  cniel,  lovely  maid, 
i>ince  all  my  torments  were  repaid 

With  frowns  or  languid  sneers  ; 
With  assiduities  no  more 
Your  captive  will  your  health  implorep 

Or  tease  yovi  with  his  tears. 

Now  to  the  regions  where  the  sun 
Doth  his  hot  course  of  glory  run, 

And  parches  up  the  ground  : 
Where  oVr  the  burning  cleaving  plo^ins 
A  long  external  dog-star  reigns, 

And  splendour  flames  around  : 
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There  will  I  go,  yet  not  to  find 
A  fire  intenscr  than  my  mind, 

Which  bums  a  constant  flame  : 
There  will  I  lose  thy  heavenly  form, 
Nor  shall  remembrance,  raptur'd,  warm, 

Draw  shadows  of  thy  fame. 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Once  more  Chatterton  was  repulsed,  and  this  time  by  his  best 
fiiend,  who,  with  a  courage  highly  commendable,  declined  to  recom- 
mend a  young  man  of  no  medical  experience  nor  even  qualification 
to  the  charge  of  a  ship's  company.  This  circumstance,  in  all  proba- 
bility, filled  his  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  brim,  and  induced  him  to  move 
from  his  lodgings  at  Shoreditch,  where  he  was  known,  to  Mr.  Angel's, 
a  sack  maker,  in  Brook  Street,  Holbom,  who,  being  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  lofty  aspirations  he  had  formed,  would  be  unable  to  sneer  at 
his  failure.  At  this  crisis,  while  he  was  perhaps  almost  starving,  he 
«till  remembered  his  mother.  He  bitterly  recalled  all  the  assurances 
he  had  made  her ;  the  bright  pictures  of  future  glory  which  he  had 
drawn ;  the  promise  of  presents  to  her  and  to  his  sister,  which  in  the 
first  flush  of  his  excitement  he  had  made ;  and,  though  hungry  and 
friendless,  he  kept  his  word  !  With  the  few  shillings  doled  out  to  him 
by  his  literary  patrons  he  purchased  little  gifts  for  those  whom  he 
loved  at  home.  Seldom  has  self-denial  been  carried  to  such  extre- 
mities ;  never  have  promises  been  fulfilled  at  greater  cost.  He  who 
cheerftilly  gave  with  one  hand  resolutely  denied  himself  the  means  of 
subsistence  with  the  other,  and  we  have  it  on  the  unimpeachable 
evidence  of  a  Mr.  Wolf,  who  knew  Chatterton  at  this  time,  that  he 
would  frequently  pass  three  days  consecutively  without  food.  Perhaps 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  this  extraordinary 
youth  was  courage.  He  was  not  crushed  by  the  coldness  nor 
humiliated  by  the  reverses  he  encountered.  In  the  month  of  June, 
the  darkest  period  of  his  life,  he  wrote  no  less  than  seven  essays, 
besides  the  beautiful  African  Eclogue  known  as  "The  Death  of 
Nicou."  These  essays  and  this  poem  were  eagerly  accepted  by  his 
patrons,  who  recompensed  the  friendless  starving  genius  with  empty 
flattery.  His  short  unhappy  life  was,  however,  drawing  to  a  close.  In 
July  he  published,  in  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  the  "Ballad 
of  Charity,"  a  poem  which  only  too  faithfully  reflected  his  own  posi- 
tion : — 

Beneath  an  oak,  close  to  a  pathway  side, 

Which  did  imto  Saint  Godwin's  convent  lead, 

A  hapless  pilgrim  begging  did  abide, 

Poor  in  his  aspect,  shabby  in  his  weed, 

Inur'd  to  all  the  miseries  of  need. 
you  ccxLiiL  NO.  I77S'  P  p 
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Where  Trom  the  hailstorm  could  the  beggar  fly? 
lie  had  no  cottage  there — nor  any  convent  nigh. 

Look  in  his  clouded  face,  his  aspect  scan  ; 

How  woe  begone,  how  withered,  sapless,  dead ! 

Haste  !  haste  thee  to  thy  grave,  accursed  man  ! 

Haste  to  thy  coffin,  'tis  thy  fittest  bed. 

Cold  !LS  the  cky  which  will  lest  on  thy  head 

Is  charity  and  love  among  high  elves  ;  • 

Since  knights  and  barons  live  for  pleasure  and  themselves. 

The  gathered  storm  is  ripe ;  the  big  drops  fall ; 

The  sunburnt  meadows  smoke,  and  drink  the  rain ; 

The  coming  tempest  doth  the  cattle  pall, 

And  the  full  flocks  are  driving  o'er  the  plain  i 

Dash'd  from  the  clouds  the  waters  fiy  again  ; 

The  heavens  ope ;  llie  yellow  light'ning  flics ; 

And  the  fiery  vapour  in  the  wide  funiace  dies. 

List!  now  the  noisy  thunder's  rattling  sound 

Moves  slowly  on,  and  then  emboldcn'd  clangs. 

Shakes  the  high  spire,  and  lost,  dispended,  drownM^ 

Still  on  the  fright en*d  car  of  terror  hangs; 

The  winds  are  up  ;  the  lofty  elm  tree  swangs; 

Again  the  light'ning  and  the  thunder  pours — 

And  then  the  full  clouds  burst,  and  shed  their  stony  showers. 

Spurring  his  palfrey  o*er  the  water>"  plain^  the  abbot  of  St  God* 
win's  convent  approached  the  pil^m,  and  took  shelter  under  the 
self-same  tree.  '*'  His  cloak  was  all  of  Lincoln  doth  so  fine,"  wWr 
a  gold  btittoii  fastened  near  his  chin. 

*' An  alms  \  Sir  Priest,"  the  weary  pilgrim  said  ; 
Oh  !  let  me  wait  within  your  convent  door 
Till  the  sun  shine tb  high  above  our  head. 
And  the  loud  tempest  of  the  air  is  o'er. 
Helpless  and  old  am  I,  alas !  and  poor; 
No  house,  no  friend,  nor  money  in  my  pouchy 
All  that  I  call  mine  own  in  this  my  silver  crouch.**  * 
**  Varlet,''  replied  the  abbot,  **  cciisc  your  din ; 
This  is  no  season  alms  antl  prayers  to  give  j 
My  porter  never  lets  a  beggar  in  ; 
None  taste  my  fare  who  not  in  honour  live.** 
And  now  the  sun  with  the  black  clouds  did  strire, 
Full  shedding  on  the  ground  his  glairie  ray ; 
The  abbot  spurr'd  his  steed,  and  quickly  rode  away. 

ice,  iScc,  ike. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Chatterton  published  an  essay  entitled  **Tbe 
Unfortunate  Fathers ; "  and  the  following  words  with  which  h  con- 
cludes initiate  us  with  terrible  force  into  the  dread  secrets  of  his 
scul : — 

*  Cross. 
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Suicide  ts  sometimes  a  noble  Insanity  of  the  soul,  and  often  the  result  of  a 
mature  atid  deliberate  approbation  of  the  soul.  If  ever  a  crime,  it  is  only  one  to 
society  ;  there  indeed  it  always  appears  an  irrational  emotion  :  but  when  our  being 
become  dissocial,  when  we  neither  assist  nor  are  assisted  by  society,  we  do  not 
injure  it  by  laying  down  our  load  of  life.  It  may  seem  a  paradoxical  assertion, 
that  we  cannot  do  wrong  to  ourselves,  but  it  is  certain  we  have  power  over  our 
own  existence^ 

On  Atigust  24  Mrs*  Angel  entered  his  bedroom,  detennined  if 
possible  to  persuade  the  standing  boy  to  share  her  dinner.  But  on 
entering  the  room  a  terrible  scene  presented  itself,  and  the  kindly 
words  withered  on  her  lips.  There,  on  his  rude  pallet,  lay  all  that 
was  mortal  of  a  heaven-gifted,  world -forsaken  boy,  cruelly  neglected 
during  life,  and  in  death  surrounded— not  by  relatives  and  friends, 
but  by  fragments  of  his  own  creations- 
Some  writers  have  ascribed  Chatterton's  death  to  arsenic ;  but 
this  Mr.  Barrett  assures  us  is  a  mistake.  According  to  that  gentle- 
man, he  died  from  the  effects  of  an  overdose  of  opium,  a  drug  which 
latterly  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  to  appease  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  Strange  to  relate,  the  death  of  this  extraordinary  youth 
attracted  little  or  no  attention ;  and  in  due  course  the  body  of  one 
whose  virtues  during  life  far  exceeded  the  catalogue  of  his  faults  was 
consigned  to  a  nameless  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom. 

Let  us  hope  that  his  bright  soul  soon  found  that  peace  for  which 
on  earth  he  craved  in  vain.  At  eighteen  he  died !  When  the  earth 
closed  over  him,  and  not  till  then,  the  world  awoke  to  a  sense  of  his 
glory ;  and  the  following  words,  reverently  spoken  over  his  grave  by 
Dr.  Knox,  arose  like  the  wail  of  the  contrite,  to  hnd  an  echo  among 
those  who  had  been  most  heartless  and  imjust. 

"  Unfortunate  boy !  in  return  for  the  pleasure  I  liave  received 
from  thy  poems  I  pay  thee  the  trifling  tribute  of  my  praise.  Thyself 
thou  hast  emblazoned;  thine  own  monument  thou  hast  erected  :  but 
they  whom  thou  hast  delighted  feel  a  pleasure  in  vindicating  thine 
honours  from  the  rude  attacks  of  detraction.'* 
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IN  order  to  avoid  the  slightest  suspicion  of  appropriating  the  id«as 
of  others  without  due  acknowledgment,  I  shall  begin  ihis  paper 
by  stating  that  its  title  is  taken  from  a  chapter  in  the  late  Mr.  Wiltcr 
Bagehot's  work  on  '*  Pliysics  and  Politics/'  I  know  of  no  other  icno 
equally  expressive  and  well-chosen  to  describe  the  subject  with  whidl 
it  deals, 

Having  discharged  my  soul  of  this  initial  obligation,  I  may  go  00 
to  say  that^  beyond  the  simple  name,  I  owe  nothing  whatsoever  to 
Mr.  Bagehot's  book.  His  views  upon  the  process  of  Nation-Makiog 
appear  to  me  diametrically  opposed  to  the  real  truth — certainly,  thcr 
represent  the  opposite  pole  from  that  which  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
present  essay.  And  as  there  is  often  no  easier  way  of  advancing  new 
opinions  than  by  combating  old  ones,  I  cannot  do  better,  1  think, 
than  give  a  brief  resume  of  Mr.  Bagehot's  method ;  after  which  1  may 
proceed  to  contrast  it  with  that  which  seems  to  me  the  more  trulhfol 
and  probable  view  of  national  evolution. 

But  first  let  me  just  begin  by  explaining  what  is  the  general  object 
and  scope  of  our  ultimate  inquiry.  In  a  late  number  of  this  Magazine* 
I  endeavoured  to  sketch  m  a  brief  and  simple  manner  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  rise  of  the  great  Hellenic  culture  among  the  islands 
and  peninsulas  of  the  /Egean,  I  then  took  for  granted  the  genci*! 
principle  that  every  national  character  must  necessarily  be  due  to  ihc 
special  ph}^ical  characteristics  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  devcloj 
Proceeding  upon  this  premise  as  a  basis  for  the  deductive  interpi 
tion  of  histor>%  I  attempted  to  apply  it  to  the  particular  instance  of 
Hellas,  and  to  show  that  the  geographical  features  of  the  v€gcan 
basin,  acting  upon  the  given  material  of  a  rude  undififerentiated  ^xf^^ 
colony,  must  inevitably  produce  that  special  form  of  civilisation  which 
we  actually  find  to  have  existed  among  the  historical  Hellenic  states. 
I  knew,  of  course,  that  the  doctrine  thus  postulated  could  hardly  be 

'  Sec  an  article  on  ''Hellas  and  Civilisation"  in  the  Gmilemaf^sMaptxukt«i 
August  187$, 
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expected  to  meet  w  Ilh  universal  acceptance^  especially  when  advanced 
as  a  known  datum,  widiout  any  attempt  to  demonstrate  its  substantive 
trutJi.  I  thought  it  best,  however,  for  purposes  of  exegesis,  first  to 
display  the  principle  in  one  of  its  concrete  applications,  and  then  to 
return  at  a  later  time  to  the  establishment  of  the  abstract  formula 
itself.     The  latter  object  I  now  propose  to  attempt. 

But  let  not  the  timid  reader  be  frightened  by  the  somewhat 
awsome  phrases  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  employ  in  this  for- 
mal exordium.  1  shall  endeavour  in  the  sequel  to  say  what  I  have 
to  say  without  transgressing  the  limits  of  the  Queen's  English,  and 
without  any  further  technicalities  than  the  nature  of  the  subject 
absolutely  demands.  Suppose  we  begin,  then,  by  putting  the  general 
proposition  which  we  desire  to  prove  into  rather  simpler  language 
than  that  employed  above. 

Our  object  must  be  to  show  that  the  differences  between  one 
nation  and  another,  whether  in  intellect,  commerce,  art,  morals,  or 
general  temperament,  ultimately  depend,  not  upon  any  mysterious 
properties  of  race,  nationality,  or  other  unknown  and  intangible 
abstractions,  but  simply  and  solely  upon  the  physical  circumstances 
to  which  they  are  exposed*  If  it  be  a  fact,  as  we  know  it  to  be, 
that  the  French  nation  differs  recognisably  from  the  Chinese,  and  the 
people  of  Hamburg  differ  recognisably  from  the  people  of  Tim* 
buctoo,  dien  the  notorious  and  conspicuous  differences  between  them 
are  wholly  due  (it  is  here  contended)  to  the  geographical  position 
of  the  various  races.  If  the  people  who  went  to  Hamburg  had 
gone  to  Timbuctoo,  they  would  now  have  been  indistinguishable 
from  the  semi -barbarous  negroes  who  inhabit  that  Central  African 
metropolis  v  and  if  the  people  who  went  to  Timbuctoo  had  gone 
to  Hamburg,  they  would  now  have  been  white-skinned  merchants 
driving  a  roaring  trade  in  imitation  sherry  and  indigestible  [lort. 

And  here,  at  the  very  outset,  a  cat'cat  must  be  entered  against  a 
possible  misconstruction  which  almost  every  reader  will  \mi  at  once 
upon  the  preceding  paragraph.  1  do  not  mean  that  if  you  were  n(n<* 
transplant  a  generation  of  Central  African  negroes,  even  from 
eir  very  cradles,  into  the  modern  city  of  Hamburg,  they  w^ould 
grow  up  exactly  like  d^e  civilised  Teutons  wfio  at  present  adorn  that 
Fatherland  of  shams.  The  Teuton  has  had  the  advantage  of  ten 
thousand  years  continuous  development,  hereditarily  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  and  he  comes  into  the  world  at  the  present  day 
with  some  odd  ounces  of  extra  brain  tissue  beyond  the  amount  which 
the  negro  derives  from  his  idle,  unintelligent  ancestors.  Those  odd 
ounces    imply  an    enormously-increased  ability  for  Uv.iix;sA>ax<£i,  ^«t 
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■  science,  for  art,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  wines.    All  that 
H  1  really  mean  is  this — if  the  ancestors  of  the  negro  had  gone  to 

■  Hamburg  when  they  actually  went  to  TimbucloOt  the  people  who  m, 

■  BOW  denizens  of  the  African  huts  would  have  been  by  this  time 
I  average  subjects   of  the   German   Empire,     Average  subjects,  not 

■  merely  in  the  political  sensCj  but  in  their  intellectual,  moral,  xsthelk^ 
V  and  practioil  capacities. 

H  Still  a  further  aiveaiy  lest  the  previous  one  should  again  be  mb- 

^^K  understood  I  do  not  mean  if  the  negro  had  gone  to  Hamburg 
^^^V  after  he  became  a  negro  ;  or  if  the  Teuton  had  gone  to  Timbuctoo 
F  after  he  became  a  Teuton.  The  negro  in  America,  especially  when 
H  he  has  two  or  three  generations  of  Americanised  negroes  at  his  bad, 

f  is  not  exactly  the  negro  of  the  West  Coast ;  but  he  is  none  the  Icsi 

at  bottom  a  ne^o  sttlL  He  cannot  catch  \\^  in  a  century  the  Aryan 
who  took  a  hundred  centuries'  start.  He  is  so  heavily  handicapjioi 
now  in  the  race  for  life  that  I  doubt  whether  he  will  ever  overtake 
the  foremost  mnners.  But  once  more,  what  I  am  trying  to  siy  is 
this  : — If  the  ancestors  of  the  negro  and  the  Arj-an,  be/cr€  they  had 
become  either  one  thing  or  the  other,  and  when  both  were  just  alikt;, 
had  decided  to  part  comp;my,  and  had  tossed  up  whether  diey 
should  go  to  Africa  or  to  Western  Europe,  then  whichever  won  the 
toss  to  take  Western  Europe  would  become  the  progenitor  of  the 
Western  Eiuropean  whom  we  know  ;  and  whichever  won  the  toss  logo 
to  Africa  would  became  the  parent  of  thtr  negro  with  whom  we  art 
only  too  familian  ,| 

Not  only  so^  but  I  will  go  further.  1  believe  that  the  race  wbick 
went  to  Africa  would  necessarily  and  inevitably  develop  (or  retaifl) 
woolly  hair,  black  skin,  broad  nostrils,  and  all  the  other  wdl-known 
negro  features,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  mental  and  moral  characleristia 
which  go  to  make  up  our  picture  of  the  African  as  he  is  -  while  tlw 
race  which  went  to  Europe  would  in  like  manner  necessarily  and 
inevitably  develop  (or  perhaps  in  some  trifling  matters  reuin)  lank 
hair,  light  skin,  a  prominent  nose,  and  all  the  other  welbknovti 
Aryan  features,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  mental  and  moral  characteris- 
tics which  go  to  make  up  our  picture  of  the  Western  European  «5 
he  is.  1 

Observe,  I  mean  all  this  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  not  if  yo^ 
interpolate  some  other  factor  not  included  in  the  terms  of  vos 
hypothesis.  All  this  will  only  happen,  as  I  say,  ppwided  the  two 
races  start  from  an  original  similar  stock,  and  are  afterwards  placed 
in  certain  definite  situations.  If  you  alter  some  one  of  the  original 
characteristics,  or  if  you  make  some  difference  in  the  subsequefli 
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treatment  of  these  races,  then  the  ultimate  result  will  be  to  a  corre- 
sponding extent  disturbed.  But  I  shall  put  the  hypothetical  case  in 
die  naked  form  of  a  mathematical  proposition,  and  the  reader  will 
then  be  able  to  see  exactly  the  end  at  which  I  am  driving. 

Suppose  we  take  a  body  A,  composed  of  several  separate  but 
exactly  similar  units,  a,  by  Cj  d,  and  so  forth ;  and  suppose  we  divide 
it  into  exactly  like  portions,  B  and  C,  whereof  B  comprises  the  imits 
a  bj  Cf  &c.,  while  C  comprises  the  units  ^,/,  Y,  &c;  and  suppose,  fur- 
ther, that  we  place  the  part  B  in  position  X,  and  the  part  C  in  position 
Z;  then,  whatever  differences  the  two  bodies  may  at  any  time  there- 
after exhibit,  those  differences  must  be  due  to  forces  acting  at  X 
which  do  not  act  at  Z,  or  vic^  vcrsd. 

In  other  words,  unless  we  imagine  these  differences  to  have 
arisen  without  any  cause  at  all  (which  is  impossible),  we  must  believe 
them  to  have  arisen  from  local  causes. 

Of  course,  the  naked  case,  as  here  put  hypothetically,  is  hardly 
likely  to  occur  in  nature  with  any  such  perfect  simplicity.  We 
cannot  exactly  say  that  the  whole  human  race  was  at  any  time 
absolutely  homogeneous,  composed  throughout  of  exactly  similar 
individuals.  Even  among  the  veriest  savages  there  must  be  minor  dis- 
tinctions of  appearance,  tastes,  and  habits.  Still,  we  do  know  that  the 
earliest  men  were  much  more  like  one  another  than  those  now  living, 
and  that  there  has  been  a  constant  differentiation  going  on  into  more 
and  more  dissimilar  groups.  Of  course,  also,  the  very  fact  that  members 
of  a  particular  race  have  gone  in  one  direction  rather  than  another, 
shows  some  probable  original  dissimilarity  between  them.  When  the 
little  nomad  party,  of  which  Abraham  and  Lot  were  Shaikhs,  foimd 
it  necessary  to  separate,  it  was  not  mere  accident  but  diversity  of 
character  which  made  them  choose  each  his  own  region.  When  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  for  the  shores  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  not 
mere  haphazard  selection  but  similarity  of  aim  and  belief  which 
decided  what  Englishmen  should  go  to  the  New  England  beyond 
the  ocean,  and  what  Englishmen  should  remain  in  the  Old  England 
on  this  side  the  seas.  Nevertheless,  neither  the  Yankee  nor  the 
Britisher  of  to-day  is  the  Puritan  or  the  Royalist  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
it  is  America  and  England  respectively  which  have  caused  the  greater 
differences  we  now  see  between  them. 

Our  problem,  then,  is  most  simply  put  as  follows.  Given  a 
certain  original  relatively- homogeneous  body  of  men,  placed  under 
different  physical  conditions;  then  whatever  heterogeneity  may 
thereafter  arise  between  them  must  be  due  to  the  diverse  action 
of  these  different  conditions.     Or,    to  put  it  conversely,  if  at  any 
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particular  moment  we  find  any  two  races,  originaJly  derivetl  from  a 
common  slock,  exhibiting  certain  diversities  of  appearance,  iniellect, 
or  character,  then  those  diversities  must  be  ultimately  due  to  tbe 
difTerent  geographical  situations  in  which  they  and  their  ancestors 
may  have  been  placed  at  various  times  since  the  date  of  their  fint 
separation. 

So  much  for  definite  statement  of  the  propositions  which  wc  wish 
to  establish.  Let  us  proceed  next  to  inquire  how  they  may  be 
established. 

There  are  three  conceivable  modes  in  which  the  diflerentiation  of 
an  originally  homogeneous  race  into  two  or  more  heterogeneous 
branches  might  theoretically  take  place.  The  first  mode  is  by  pure 
accident  :  that  Is  to  say,  we  might  imagine  that  the  various  branches 
developed  differences  of  intellect  and  character  through  simple  call5^ 
less  chance.  But  this  idea,  though  theoretically  conceivable,  is  not 
practically  believable  at  the  present  day.  Indeed,  the  more  advanced 
among  our  philosophers  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  when  we 
imagine  we  are  conceiving  such  a  possibility,  we  are  reailjr 
deceiving  ourselves  by  mistaking  a  hazy  unrealisable  notion  for  a 
conceivable  thought.  However,  to  waive  this  technical  point,  we  can 
at  least  agree  that  nobody  would  now  suppose  any  process  to  be 
entirely  uncaused.  The  universality  of  causation  may  be  regarded  as 
a  fixed  certainty  for  all  modern  thought  Hence  we  are  reduced  to 
the  two  alternative  suppositions,  that  such  a  differentiation  takes  place 
through  the  action  of  internal  or  of  external  causes  respectively. 

The  first  of  these  two  theories  was  advocated  by  Mr  BagehoL 
Put  in  a  simple  form,  his  belief  amounted  to  this.  A  race,  originally 
one  and  similar  throughout^  becomes  differentiated  into  various  sub- 
races,  eventually  forming  separate  and  unlike  nations,  by  the  mere 
varied  caprices  of  its  constituent  masses.  In  one  place  one  tribe 
sets  a  special  value  upon  one  quality,  say  braver)^ :  in  another  pbcc  -m 
another  tribe  places  a  higher  estimate  upon  some  other  trait,  say " 
cunning  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  intellect.  Here  cheating  is  the 
fashion,  there  honesty.  This  little  group  patronises  nascent  art; 
that  displays  a  taste  for  rude  poetry ;  the  other  expends  itself  on 
atliletic  exercises.  Spontaneous  merchants  cross  the  sea  in  the  east; 
accidental  agriculturists  till  the  land  in  the  west.  Natural  selection^ 
picking  out  the  better-suited  among  these  ever-shifting  peculiarities, 
preserv^es  those  variations  which  are  in  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stances, and  allows  those  which  are  out  of  adaptation  to  go  to  the 
'wall. 

Now  this  theory  has  some  truth  in  it,  as  far  as  it  extends  :  but 
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must  say  it  seems  to  me  to  extend  a  very  little  way  indeed.  For  how 
are  these  spontaneous  variations  set  up?  Apparently,  in  Mr. 
Bagehot's  view,  by  mere  causeless  accident ;  and  so  we  are  landed 
once  more  in  the  inconceivable  or  unbelievable  notion  of  uncaused 
changes,  which  we  thought  we  had  carefully  avoided  Of  course  Mr. 
Bagehot  would  answer  (were  he  here  amongst  us  still  to  do  so)  that 
these  minor  variations  were  set  up  by  surrounding  circumstances. 
So  for,  good.  But  then  he  seems  to  regard  those  surrounding  circum- 
stances as  of  little  importance,  mere  fugitive  collocations  of  petty 
causes,  varying  from  moment  to  moment,  and  only  worthy  of  note 
because  of  the  effects  which  they  conspire  remotely  to  produce.  To 
me  it  seems  rather  that  the  differentiating  agency  must  be  sought  in 
the  great  permanent  geographical  features  of  land  and  sea,  and  that 
these  have  necessarily  and  inevitably  moulded  the  characters  and  the 
histories  of  every  nation  upon  earth. 

Or,  once  more  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  two  theories 
by  a  concrete  instance,  Mr.  Bagehot  seems  to  suppose  that  particular 
nations  have  derived  their  special  characteristics  in  many  cases  from 
simple  mimicry  of  some  fashionable  type,  set  by  a  popular  chief  or  a 
primitive  warrior ;  while  to  me  they  appear  rather  to  have  derived  them 
from  the  reactions  of  the  great  physical  features  by  which  they  were  sur- 
roimded.  Even  if  it  were  granted  that  one  nation  followed  the 
caprices  of  one  leader,  and  another  those  of  a  second,  the  para- 
mount question  remains — what  differentiated  chief  from  chief  and 
taste  of  people  from  taste  of  people  ?  Until  this  ultimate  problem 
has  been  solved,  we  seem  to  me  hardly  any  nearer  the  origin  of 
nation-making  than  when  we  began. 

Nor  does  that  earlier  writer,  our  fussy,  conceited,  inconsequential 
old  friend  Buckle,  get  any  deeper  towards  a  solution  of  the  question 
than  Mr.  Bagehot.  It  is  true  he  suggested  the  belief  that  geographical 
position  has  everything  to  do  with  civilisation,  the  only  problem  with 
which  he  attempted  directly  to  deal ;  but  the  moment  he  came  to 
apply  his  theory  to  a  particular  case,  he  at  once  destroyed  all  its  real 
significance  by  abandoning  its  applicability  to  Europe,  where  he 
believed  in  the  intervention  of  certain  abstruse  metaphysical  entities, 
denominated  Moral  Laws.  Even  where  he  attempted  strictly  to 
carry  out  his  principles  in  a  concrete  case  (say  that  of  India),  he 
descended  at  once  to  such  a  set  of  fanciful  generalities  and  far- 
fetched analogies,  that  his  work  possesses  no  real  scientific  value  in 
any  part.  For  example,  he  accounted  for  the  infinite  epochs  and 
gigantic  families  of  Hindu  mythology  by  the  simple  and  imaginative 
explanation  that  the  minds  of  the  dwellers  in  little  alluvial  villages  oxsl 
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the  Ganges  were  overawed  by  the  vastness  of  the  Himalayan  mountain 
system,  as  though  we  should  account  for  the  genius  of  Bums  by  his 
close  proximity  to  the  Alps  and  the  Great  Geyser. 

Mr.  Bagehof  s  view  is  an  immense  advance  upon  such  a  crude 
and  ill-digested  system ;  but  still  it  cannot  be  said  to  go  very  deep 
into  the  ultimate  difficulty.  He  enjoyed  the  enormous  ad\'antage  of 
writing  after  Mr,  Danvin  had  given  us  the  master-key  of  the  natural 
selection  theory  ;  and  so  of  course  his  feet  could  not  fail  to  go  rigbt 
in  many  by^vays  where  earlier  writers  lost  themselves  hopelessly.  His 
treatment  was  a  very  natural  application  of  the  Darw^tnian  hypothesis 
to  the  question  of  nation-making ;  it  was,  indeed,  an  inevitable  step: 
but  it  was  only  a  first  step,  and  a  step  very  much  in  the  dark.  Let 
us  try  back  once  more,  and  see  to  what  results  a  stricter  apphcation 
of  evolutionist  principles  will  finally  conduct  us. 

When  Mr.  Darwin's  great  discovery  was  first  heralded  to  the  world, 
we  were  all  content  to  accept  it  as  a  sufficient  account  of  the  medm 
operandi  whereby  variations  once  set  up  were  strengthened  and  deve- 
loped ;  but  we  did  not  at  first  endeavour  to  explain  the  particular 
causes  of  these  variations  themselves.  It  was  usual  to  speak  of  them 
as  "  spontaneous/'  and  though  Mr.  Darwin  himself  always  laid  much 
stress  upon  tlieir  natural  origin,  as  results  of  unknown  laws,  it  yet 
seemed  at  first  as  though  we  must  leave  the  action  of  these  laws  in 
complete  obscurity,  merely  accepting  their  results  as  so  many  known 
facts.  As  time  went  on,  how^ever,  biologists  began  to  perceive  that  in 
many  instances  we  could  actually  show  the  particular  law^  upon  which 
the  primitive  variation  depended ;  and  now  w^e  are  every^  day  filUng 
up  the  gaps  in  our  knovvlctlge  by  the  discovery  of  such  initial  causes, 
and  reducing  the  "  spontaneous  '*  variations  to  comprehended  cases 
of  acknowledged  laws.' 

For  example,  we  once  could  only  account  for  the  colours  and 
sweet  secretions  of  flowers  or  fruits  by  saying  that  if  such  a  tendenq* 
were  fortuitously  set  up  {that  is  to  say,  resulted  from  the  operation  of 
unknown  causes),  then  it  would  be  strengthened  and  increased  by 
the  selective  action  of  insects  and  birds ;  but  nowadays  we  are  able 

*  Mr,  A.  R.  Wallace  has  been  particuUirly  successful  in  pointing  out  the  origin 
of  such  varintionsi  and  his  admirable  explanalion  of  the  genesis  of  colour  in  the 
animal  integuments,  contained  in  his  late  volume  on  Trojucal  Nature,  forms  one 
of  the  best  examples  that  could  be  given  of  this  later  stage  in  the  evoJutioni>t 
doctrine.  In  saying  this,  however,  I  ought  to  add  tbat  I  cannot  wholly  aprcvfith 
Mr.  Wallace  in  supposing  that  His  explanation  supersedes  Mr.  Parwin^s  doctiinc 
of  sexual  selection.  I  regard  it  rather  as  supplementary  and  prelimsnar)'  to  selective 
action — affording  the  groundwork  of  variation  upon  which  lliat  action  can  be 
exercUed. 
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positively  to  show  that  such  colours  necessarily  present  themselves 
wherever  certain  chemical  processes  are  taking  place,  which  must 
take  place  in  flowers  and  fruits,  while  we  are  also  able  to  show  that 
sweet  juices  are  inevitable  concomitants  of  the  selfsame  processes. 
In  short,  we  can  now  remove  these  original  variations  from  the 
category  of  hypothetical  occurrences  to  that  of  known  results  i  instead 
of  postulating  a  primitive  tendency  towards  the  development  of 
colours  and  sweet  secretions,  we  can  prove  that  such  a  tendency 
must  naturally  exist,  and  so  form  a  groundwork  for  the  selective 
action  which  we  now  see  taking  place  around  us. 

An  individual  analogy  will  make  my  meaning  clearer  still  The 
animals  and  plants  of  tlie  Galapagos  Islands  are  all  noticeable  for 
their  total  want  of  bright  colouring.  The  flowers  are  mostly  small 
and  inconspicuous  ;  the  birds  and  insects  mostly  dull  grey  or  dingy 
black.  Why  is  this  ?  I  think  the  geographical  pecuharities  of  the 
island  supply  us  with  a  suflicient  answer.  They  stand  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  any  mainland,  and  their  fauna  and  ilora,  like 
those  of  other  oceanic  isles,  consist  of  such  waifs  and  strays  as  Mr. 
Darwin  and  Mr,  \Vallace  have  taught  us  to  expect  on  these  isolated 
archipelagos.  Now,  among  the  accidental  plant  denizens,  Avafted  by 
winds  and  waves  to  the  solitary  group,  ferns  hold  a  conspicuous 
place  ;  for  their  small  spores  are  much  more  easily  carried  about  than 
the  relatively  large  seeds  of  flow^ering  plants.  Of  courset  these  ferns 
have  no  blossoms,  and  so  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  general 
brilliancy  of  any  local  flora.  Again,  among  the  flowering  plants,  all 
those  with  bright  corollas,  like  bultercups  or  roses,  depend  fur  fertili- 
sation upon  insects,  for  whose  allurement  these  brilliant  adjuncts 
have  been  developed  j  while  those  with  inconspicuous  greenish 
blossoms,  like  grasses  and  forest  trees,  depend  generally  upon  the 
wind,  and  are  destitute  of  such  attractive  organs.  Consequently, 
bright-blossomed  plants  can  only  exist  where  insects  fit  for  fertiUsing 
them  have  previously  or  simuhaneously  settled  themselves.  But 
oceanic  islands  like  the  Galapagos  group  seldom  possess  any  bees  or 
butterflies  capable  of  perforraing  this  necessary  task  for  the  brilliant 
ilowers;  because  these  winged  insects  carmot  fly  over  such  enormous 
distances,  and  are  not  likely  to  reach  the  island  alive.  As  a  rule, 
only  the  creeping  kinds,  which  adhere  to  logs  of  wood  or  floating 
objects,  succeed  in  colonising  such  isolated  spots,  Converjely,  if  a 
stray  bee  or  butterfly  did  manage  to  reach  the  islands  in  safety,  he 
would  necessarily  starve  for  want  of  proper  food.  Accordingly,  only 
the  wind-fertilised  plants  which  accident  brought  to  the  Galapagos 
group  could  thrive  and  propagate ;  while  the  insect-fertilised  species 
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either  died  out  in  the  iirst  generation,  or  adapted  themselves  to  ihe 
altered  circumstances  by  assuming  the  opposite  habit.  Hence  there 
are  no  bright  flowers  on  the  archipelago. 

But  how  does  this  account  for  the  absence  of  brilliantly-coloured 
animals  ?  Simply  thus.  Speaking  roughly,  we  may  say  that  all  the 
bright  hued  birds  or  insects  are  flower- feeding  or  fruit-eating  specks. 
Only  these  species  have  acquired  that  taste  for  pure  colours  which 
shows  itself  in  the  sexual  selection  of  beautiful  imites.  Now,  we 
have  seen  ah-eady  that  there  are  no  red  or  blue  Howers  on  the  islands, 
and  also  that  there  are  no  butterflies.  For  a  like  reason  there  can 
be  no  humming-birds  or  honey- suckers.  Similarly  there  are  no 
yellow  or  pink  fruits^  and  no  bright  birds  which  feed  on  them.  In 
brief  J  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  group  to  produce 
colour,  and  so  there  is  no  colour  there. 

If  we  knew^  more  about  the  habits  and  food  of  each  species,  as 
well  as  about  its  natural  enemies  and  the  means  of  protection  which 
it  adopts  against  them,  we  should  probably  see  even  more  clearly 
I      that  all  the  peculiarities  of  fauna  and  flora  in  such   a  case  dejiend 
1      ujion  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  food-stuffs,  enemies,  or  means 
I      of  protection.     For  example,  it  has  been  shown  tliat  the  beetles 
^^^hich  inhabit  oceanic  islands  are  generafly  either  very  strong-winged 
P^  absolutely  wingless.     Now,  on  such  small  isolated  lands,  a  winged 
insect  is  very  apt  to  be  blown  out  to  sea  mih  the  prevailing  wind. 
Those  individuals  which   happened  to  possess  unusually  powerful 
wings  would  succeed  in  battling  against  the  breeze  and  holding  their 
own  in  spite  of  it ;  those  with  very  weak  wings  would  not  sufler  from 
this  difficulty,  becjiuse  they  would  fly  very  low  and  little,  or  not  at 
all  ;  but  those  with  only  moderate  powers  of  flight  would  be  carried 
out  unresistingly  and  finally  dro^vned.     HencCy  the  medium  indi- 
viduals would  always  be  weeded  oLit  from  generation  to  generation, 
while  the  strong-winged  would  develop  more  and  more  powerftil 
organs  of  flight,  and  the  weak-winged  would  gradually  lose  theirs 
altogether  by  continued  disuse.     So  we  can  see  how  in  a  thousand 
minor   ways    the    geographical    circumstances   must   influence  the 
diflferentiation  of  new  species. 

What  we  have  to  inquire  in  such  a  case  falls  under  two  heads  i 
first,  what  was  ihe  original  stock  from  which  the  particular  species 
I  was  primarily  derived?  and»  second,  what  variations  have  been  pro- 
dticed  by  the  geograiJhical  peculiarities  of  its  new  situatioa,  either 
directly  through  change  of  climate,  food,  and  so  forth,  or  indirectly 
through  special  modes  of  natural  and  sexual  selection?  Those  who 
would  wish  to  see  these  two  questions  completely  answered  with 
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reference  to  a  single  species,  or  group  of  species,  should  turn  to  Mr. 
Wallace's  interesting  account  of  the  humming-birds  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. Mr.  Wallace  there  shows,  with  all  his  usual  acuteness  and 
ingenuity,  how  these  birds  were  originally  stray  individuals  of  a  much 
plainer  Chilian  species ;  and  how  the  abundant  food  and  freedom 
from  competition  in  the  new  habitat  produced  the  various  differences 
which  mark  off  the  existing  descendants  of  these  colonists  from  the 
parent  stock.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  particular 
country  from  which  the  colonising  individuals  come  is  itself  deter- 
mined in  the  main  by  geographical  conditions,  such  as  actual  proxi- 
mity, intervention  of  seas,  straits,  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  with 
their  comparative  depth,  height,  and  width,  or  like  circumstances ; 
so  that  in  the  end  the  whole  complex  set  of  correlated  facts  with 
regard  to  the  fauna  and  flora  may  be  said  ultimately  to  depend 
simply  and  solely  upon  physical  features. 

And  now  let  us  proceed  to  apply  these  analogies  to  the  case  of  man. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  quite  clear,  I  think,  in  the  light  of  the 
preceding  facts,  that  we  cannot  regard  any  nation  as  an  active  agent 
in  differentiating  itself  Only  the  surrounding  circumstances  can 
have  any  effect  in  such  a  direction.  To  suppose  otherwise  is  to 
suppose  that  the  mind  of  man  is  exempt  from  the  universal  law  of 
causation.  There  is  no  caprice,  no  spontaneous  impulse  in  human 
endeavours.  Even  taste  and  inclinations  must  themselves  be  the 
result  of  surrounding  causes.  We  know  now  that  the  human  pre- 
ference for  sweets  over  bitters,  for  perfumes  over  stenches,  for  bright 
hues  over  dingy  messes,  has  its  origin  in  facts  of  our  nervous  struc- 
ture, which  are  themselves  the  product  of  our  descent  from  early 
frugivorous  ancestors.  If  one  race  shows  slight  diversities  in  these 
respects  from  another,  we  can  only  account  for  them  as  we  would 
account  for  any  other  phenomenon,  by  the  action  of  surrounding 
circumstances.  And  though  in  an  individual  we  can  seldom  or  never 
really  discover  all  the  conditions,  personal  and  hereditary,  which 
have  gone  to  form  his  individuality,  yet  when  we  examine  a  whole 
nation  or  race  the  case  is  widely  different,  for  here  we  need  only  take 
into  account  those  special'  traits  which  are  common  to  the  average  of 
its  component  members,  and  these  must  necessarily  be  due  to  the 
circumstances  which  are  also  common  to  them  all,  namely,  the 
geographical  environment  in  which  they  live.^     Hence  I  think  wc 

'  Those  readers  who  have  looked  at  my  previous  essay  on  **  Hellas  and 
Civilisation,"  need  not  be  reminded  that  I  always  include  in  the  term  ** geo- 
graphical environment,"  the  various  other  countries  and  races  with  which  the 
nation  under  consideration  is  brought  into  Te\al\oia5.. 


may  at  once  dismiss  Mr.  Bagehot*s  theory  of  caprice  or  spontaneoas 
taste  as  a  difierentiating  agency  in  Nation-Making. 

As  regards  the  original  undifferentiated  stock  from  which  the 
various  races  of  mankind  are  derived,  we  cannot  be  said  to  know 
much  about  it  Nor  can  we  obtain  any  such  definite  mformation 
about  the  earliest  homes  of  the  great  divisions — Aryan,  Semitic, 
Turanian,  and  so  forth — as  would  enable  us  to  show  what  were  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  their  deeply- engrained 
hereditary  differences.  But  when  we  come  to  the  minor  subdivisions 
into  which  each  of  tliese  originally  homogeneous  groups  splits  up,  we 
can,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  trace  the  causes  which  influenced  their 
bubset]uent  development  Thus,  while  the  Laplander  and  the  China- 
man exhibit  many  traits  in  common,  which  they  derive  from  their 
common  Turanian  anccstr)',  we  may  safely  say  that  the  traits  in 
which  they  differ  are  due  to  the  geographical  position  and  physical 
features  of  Lapland  and  China  respectively.  So,  too,  while  the 
Indian  Brahman,  the  Hellene,  and  the  Englishman  all  exhibit  many 
reminiscences  of  the  primitive  Aryan,  we  may  yet  with  confidence  set 
dovvTi  their  differentiating  peculiarities  to  the  special  position  of  India, 
Hellas,  and  Britain,  In  the  whole  of  human  history  we  may  see 
nothing  but  the  perpetual  action  and  reaction  of  these  two  primary 
factors,  ///^  Organism  (including,  of  course,  the  nervous  system,  and 
therefore  the  character  and  intellect),  handed  down  by  heredity  Irom 
previous  generations  as  a  relatively- fixed  existence,  and  the  Envinm- 
meni  (including,  of  course,  the  surrounding  organisms),  whose  various 
portions  play  for  ever  upon  the  organism,  producing  minor  variations, 
which  in  turn  are  handed  down  to  posterity  as  part  of  the  hereditary 
possessions  of  the  race. 

It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  we  wish  to  trace  out  the 
differentiation  of  any  particular  nation — say  the  Hellenic — or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  if  we  wish  to  account  for  the  special  national 
characteristics,  we  must  inquire,  tirst,  to  which  of  the  great  human 
families  does  it  belong  by  descent ;  and,  secondly,  what  arc  the 
physical  features  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Clearly,  Hellas  would 
have  had  a  somewhat  different  historj^  had  she  been  occupied  some 
two  or  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era  by  a  Semitic  or 
a  Turanian  race — not,  perhaps  a  history  essentially  unUke  in  its  main 
features  of  commerce  and  civiHsation,  but  still  a  history  differing  in 
a  thousand  minor  points  of  personal  and  general  detail.  On  the 
other  hand,  equally  clearly,  the  undifferentiated  or  little  differentiated 
Arj-ans  who  went  to  Hellas  must  have  been  rendered  more  and  more 
unlike  those  other  Aryans  who  went  to  India  or  to  Ireland  by  the  ' 
peculiar  conf  md  suiTo\iBd\w^s  ol  ^]ti^\%\aii^  ^joa^a^Si  ^sQ.^^tfflL6\ 
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they  setded.  This,  that,  or  the  other  Hellene  may  have  differed 
from  his  neighbours  through  the  special  conditions  in  which  he 
himself  and  his  ancestors  for  ever  had  been  placed ;  but  so  far  as 
the  Hellenic  race,  in  its  totality^  differed  from  the  pure  Hindu  or 
Erse  races  in  their  totality^  the  difference  must  be  due  to  that  which 
the  whole  mass  of  individuals  had  in  common,  namely,  the  physical 
position  of  Hellas.  To  doubt  this  seems  to  me  equivalent  to  denying 
the  universality  of  causation. 

Finally,  in  every  case,  we  must  make  due  allowance  for  the  time- 
element  The  earliest  humming-birds  which  went  to  Juan  Fernandez, 
as  Mr.  Wallace  tells  us,  found  the  field  unoccupied,  and  were  able  to 
develop  into  increased  strength  and  beauty  through  the^abimdance 
of  food  and  the  absence  of  enemies.  But  when,  at  a  later  date — 
these  original  colonists  having  meanwhile  firmly  established  them- 
selves and  populated  the  island — a  second  immigration  of  like  indi- 
\iduals  took  place  from  the  coast  of  Chili,  the  new  comers  found  the 
field  already  occupied  by  the  island  species,  and  consequently, 
having  no  superabimdance  of  food,  and  having  to  compete  with  the 
older  inhabitants  in  the  struggle  for  life,  they  have  never  developed 
any  extra  size  or  beauty,  but  still  remain  as  a  comparatively  plain 
species  by  the  side  of  their  more  gorgeous  brethren.  Here,  all  the 
circumstances  are  exacdy  the  same,  except  the  time-element.  The 
immigrants  belonged  to  one  original  form,  and  they  came  to  one  and 
the  same  island  ;  but  time  had  introduced  one  more  feature  into  the 
totality  of  that  island,  namely,  the  differentiated  local  species.  This 
one  altered  feature  of  course  sufficed  to  prevent  the  second  colony 
from  running  through  exactly  the  same  evolution  as  the  first. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  nations  and  races.  Hellas  was  great  in 
B.C  400,  because  at  that  particular  epoch  of  time  navigation  had  just 
extended  to  the  -^gean  basin,  with  a  few  outlying  ports.  Italy  was 
gneat  in  a.d.  100,  because  navigation  and  internal  communications 
had  extended  over  the  whole  Mediterranean  basin.  England  is  great 
in  A.D..  1878  because  steam  has  made  her  the  centre  of  the  Atlantic 
system.  New  factors  arise  from  time  to  time  by  the  interaction  of 
the  old,  which  really  make  the  conditions  olirer  than  they  were ;  and 
so  the  picture  changes  before  our  eyes  from  day  to  day.  But  in  the 
main  I  believe  we  can  now  point  out  the  principal  causes  which  have 
influenced  the  evolution  of  history ;  and  in  some  future  papers  I 
hope,  with  the  kind  permission  of  editor,  readers,  and  critics,  to 
attempt  the  deductive  explanation  of  one  or  two  leading  instances — 
China,  Egypt,  India,  Italy,  and  Western  Europe — ^by  the  light  of  the 
l^eneial  principles  here  laid  down. 
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MR.  CRAB  TREE. 

THE  first  scene  of  "  The  School  for  Scandal,*'  as  everyone  knoi 
represents  the  dressiogroom  of  Lady  Sneerwell.  She  is dis- 
fcovered  at  her  toilet,  in  colloquy  with  her  confidential  agent,  Mr. 
Snake,  who  sips  chocolate  as  he  discusses  the  family  affairs  of  the 
Teazles  and  the  Surfaces.  Presently  her  ladyship,  the  widow  of  a 
cily  knight  with  a  good  jointure,  holds  a  kind  of  reception,  much 
after  Lady  Squanderfield's  manner,  as  represented  by  Wiiliam  Hogarth 
some  thirty  years  before  in  the  fourth  of  the  "  Marriage  a  la  mode" 
pictures.  In  the  foreground  people  of  fashion  and  quality  assemble 
and  gossip  ;  at  the  back  are  plainly  visible  her  ladyship's  l>ed  and 
dressing  table,  Mr.  Joseph  Surface  appears;  whereupon  Mr.  Saake 
departs.  Then  Maria  enters,  to  be  followed  by  Mrs.  Candour.  The 
servant  next  announces  '*  Mr.  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite : " 
and  forthwith  the  \\'asp  and  Butterfly  of  the  comedy  buzz  and  flutter 
about  the  scene. 

The  first  personator  of  Mr.  Crabtree  was  William  Parsons, 
valued  actor  of  the  old  men  as  distinguished  from  the  old  gendemeil 
of  comedy.  He  did  not  pretend  to  an  air  of  fashion ;  his  aspect 
was  somewhat  unrefined  ;  his  manner  perhaps  lacked  polish  and 
elegance.  He  was  seen  at  his  best  in  strongly  delineated  characierSj 
to  which  some  grossness  of  humour,  some  violence  of  colourings  was 
permissible.  A  suspicion  of  low  comedy  attended  his  efforts  in  the 
loftier  paths  of  the  drama.  But  he  was  distincdy  an  artist  in  ttej 
completeness  and  conscientiousness  of  his  impersonations.  It  a 
ascribed  to  him  as  a  peculiar  merit  that  he  fully  possessed  the  art  of 
imntersing  himself  in  the  characters  he  assumed.  He  paid  **  a  happy 
attention,"  we  are  told,  to  all  the  minutiae  of  representation;  por- 
trayed in  the  most  finished  manner  the  infirmities,  mental  and  phy- 
sical, of  age,  the  passion  of  avarice,  the  folly  of  dotage  ;  the  "totter- 
ing knee,  the  sudden  stare,  the  f^odding  look,  nay,  the  taking  out  of 
a  handkerchief,'^  all  proclaimed  him  a  consummate  actor  in  his  own 
particular  line.  When  he  appeared  as  Foresight  in  **  Love  for  Love," 
and  was  addressed  by  Sir  Sampson  Legend  as  "  Old  Nostradamus," 
a/7d  described  as  **  poiing  u\>ot\  lUe  ground  for  a  crooked  pin  or  m 
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old  horscnail  with  the  head  towards  him,"  there  could  not  be,  a 
biographer  asserts,  a  finer  illustratioD  of  Congreve's  character — **  an 
illiterate  old  fellow,  peevish  and  positive,  superstitious  and  pretending 
to  understand  astrology,  palmistryj  physiognomy,  omens,  dreams, 
&c" — than  Parsons  afTorded  at  that  time  in  face  and  attitude.  As 
Crabtree,  of  course,  the  actor  had  a  very  different  task  to  accomplish. 
Crabiree,  prominent  among  the  scandal -mongers  who  give  the  work 
its  title,  is,  with  his  compeers,  but  sUghtly  connected  mth  the  real  plot 
of  the  play.  Yet  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  performer  Crabtree 
always  figures  entertainingly  upon  the  scene.  He  is  so  busily  maU- 
cious,  he  has  so  reduced  spitefalness  to  a  system,  detraction  and 
calumny  are  such  joys  to  him  :  even  the  pride  he  takes  in  introducing 
and  encouraging  his  nephew,  Sir  Benjamin,  in  demanding  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  pretty  wit,  a  repetition  of  his  absurd  epigrams  and  charades, 
is  but  an  excuse  for  more  and  yet  more  mischief- making.  Moreover, 
Crabtree  is  entrusted  with  certain  of  the  best  passages  in  the  tattle 
of  the  scandalous  college  ;  he  tells  the  ridiculous  story  of  Miss 
Letitia  Piper  and  the  twins  ;  he  relates  the  dealings  of  Charles  Surface 
with  the  Jews  ;  and  he  describes  in  the  most  detailed  manner  the  duel 
which  did  not  occur  between  Charles  and  Sir  Peter,  when — ^*X'harles's 
shot  took  effect,  as  I  tell  you,  and  Sir  Peter's  missed  ;  but,  what  is 
very  extraordinary,  the  ball  stnick  against  a  little  bronze  Shakespeare 
that  stood  over  the  fire-place,  grazed  out  of  the  window  at  a  right 
angle,  and  wounded  the  postman,  who  w*as  just  coming  to  the  door 
with  a  double  letter  from  Northamptonshire  1 "  A  fable  more  convin- 
cingly circumstantial  could  not  be. 

William  Parsons  was  bom  on  the  29th  Februar)^,  1736,  the  son 
of  a  carpenter  in  Bow  Lane,  Cheapside,  whose  circumstances  were 
far  from  affluent  I'he  father,  however,  was  bent  upon  giving  his 
boy  a  good  education,  and  accordingly  placed  him  at  St  Paul's 
School^  in  which  **  garden  of  emulative  genius,*'  as  a  biographer 
superfinely  describes  it,  young  Parsons  exhibited  intelligence  and 
acquired  some  learning.  He  won  the  approval  of  his  masters  on 
account  of  his  diligence  and  docility,  while  he  was  esteemed  by  his 
schoolfellows  because  of  the  kindness  of  his  disposition,  his  un- 
flagging drollery  and  good  nature.  Already  he  discovered  a  certain 
taste  for  the  drama  ;  he  invested  his  pocket-money  in  the  purchase 
of  plays,  and  greatly  indulged  in  poetical  recitations  and  elocutionary 
exercises  ;  the  schoolroom  often  resounded  with  his  rehearsals  of 
"  the  pleadings  of  Antony,  the  oratory  of  Bmtus,  and  the  rage  of 
Richard."  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  Sir  Henry 
Cheese,  a  well-known  surveyor. 
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^^"  During  the  last  century  there  flourished  in  London  various 
V  *  spouting  clubs,"  as  they  were  called.  These  were  assemblies  of 
^^B  young  men — apprentices  for  the  roost  part — and  among  apprentices 
^»  were  then  classed  the  pupils  of  professional  men — held  in  the  larger 
rooms  of  taverns,  for  the  promotion  of  conviviality,  speechifying, 
recitations,  and  amateur  theatricals-  Parsons  bad  become  a  member 
of  a  society  of  this  description,  meedng  now  at  The  Bird  Cage,  in 
Wood  Street,  and  now  at  The  Horns,  in  Doctors*  Cooimons.  He 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Powell  and  Holland,  young  men  of 
his  own  standing,  already  inclining  towards  that  histrionic  profession 
of  which  they  were  presently  to  become  distinguished  ornaments. 
In  truth,  Parsons  had  become  "stage -struck."  It  was  in  vain  that 
Sir  Henry  Cheese  complained  of  his  pupil's  idleness  and  negligence. 
It  was  in  vain  that  old  Parsons  expostulated,  warned,  and  scolded. 
The  youth  declined  to  be  advised  ;  soon  abandoned  bis  desk  in  the 
sur\'eyor's  office,  and  enrolled  himself^  a  raw  recruit,  in  the  army  of 
the  players.  "  Though  I  run  from  Cheese,  1  fear  not  meeting  with 
bread,''  he  cried,  with  a  light  heart,  and  the  pleasantry  ^\^s  much 
applauded  by  his  friends  of  the  "  spouting  club/' 

He  shared  the  delusion  to  which  comic  actors  seem  invariably 
subject  :   he  believed  himself  a   tragedian ;  and  among  his  fellow* 
ap])rentices  he  strutted  for  some  time  as  Romeo  and  Richard*    In 
1756  he  first  appeared  before  the  public,  on  the  occasion  of  a  benefit, 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  \  he  essayed  the  part  of  Kent,  his  friend 
Powell  impersonating  Edmund   At  this  rime  Parsons  ivas  thought  to 
be  the  better  tragedian  of  the  two.     He  was  wont  to  say  in  later  life 
that  it  took  seven  years  to  perfect  Powell  in  tragedy,  and  about  the 
same  time  to  convince  himself  that  in  comedy  lay  his   own  best 
chances  of  success.     He  obtained  an  engagement  at  York  and  won 
much  applause  at  Southampton  in  the  tragedy  of*'  The  Earl  of  Essex  f 
he  was  subsequently  entrusted  with  the  leading  characters  in  tragedy 
and  in  genteel  comedy.     From  York  he  removed  to  Edinburgh  upon 
tfie  offer  of  liberal  terms  and  a  long  engagement     The  discovery  of 
his  comic  powers  seems  to  have  been  very  much  a  matter  of  accident 
In  consequence  of  the  departure  for  Dublin  of  one  Stamper,  a  come- 
dian much  admired  on  the  Edinburgh  stage,  Parsons  was  required  to 
assume,  at  a  very  short  notice,  the  character  of  Lovegold  in  Fielding's 
"Miser."     *' The  audience/'  we  read,  "expected  little  more  than  a 
reading  ;  but,  to  their  surprise,  he  sustained  every  scene  w*ith  increas- 
ing excellence,  and  when  the  curtain  fell.  Stamper  w*as  no  longer 
regretted,  nor  would  his  appearance,  after  this  evening,  have  been 
welcomed,  had  he  returned  to  the  part.'*    Parsons'  skill  in  portnying 
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the  characters  of  old  men  soon  obtained  further  demonstration,  and 
a  severe  attack  of  asthma  which  now  first  afflicted  him,  and  which 
recurred  frequently  throughout  his  hfe,  probably  confirmed  him  in 
this  line  of  impersonation.  His  vocal  infirmity  was  even  an  aid  in 
his  assumption  of  elderly  characters.  He  remained  some  four  or  five 
years  in  Edinburgh^  marrying  there  ;  his  wife  enjoyed  considerable 
reputation  as  an  actress  of  saucy  chambermaids,  romps,  and  hoydens. 
His  fame  attracted  the  attention  of  Garrick,  always  eager  to  strengthen 
his  company^  and  careful,  by  the  introduction  of  new  actors,  to 
control  the  more  established  performers. 

Parsons  first  appeared  at  Dmry  Lane,  on  the  21st  of  September 
1762,03  Filch  in  "The  Beggar's  Opera,"  his  wife  personating  Mrs. 
Peachum.     It  was  said  that  at  this  time  Garrick  entertained  no  great 
opinion  of  the  abilities  of  Parsons,  but  engaged  him  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  his  wife  ;  he  hoped  that  Mrs.  Parsons  might  rival  Mrs.  Clive     ■ 
in  popularity,  and  that  the  pretensions  of  the  elder  actress  might  be 
subdued  by  the  presence  of  the  new-comer.     In  this  respect  he  was 
disappointed :  Mrs.  Clive  w*as  not  to  be  so  easily  opposed,  still  less 
surpassed.     "  Mrs,  Parsons'  abilities  were  very  tiny,  indeed/'  writes 
Charles  Dibdin  ;    "  in  nothing  but  the  size  of  her  person  w^as  she 
superior  to  Mrs,  Clive."     Garrick,  how^ever,  seems  to  have  protected 
his  own  interests  very  sufficiently.     He  had  secured  Parsons'  services      ^ 
upon  very  moderate  terms,  awarding  a  larger  salary  to  his  wife.     But     ■ 
he  soon  dispensed  with  Mrs,  Parsons'  aid  altogether,  and  then,  by 
way  of  checking   the   rise   of   Parsons,  engaged   an   actor   named 
Hartry  to  rival  his  impersonations  and  appear  in  the  same  class  of     ■ 
characters.    In  a  poem  of  the  time,  dealing  with  the  theatres,  the 
actors  are  coupled  in  the  lines  : — 

Parsons  and  Hartry  with  strong  power  of  face, 
Give  sportive  humour  oft  successful  chase,  Aic,  &c* 

Hartry's  merits  were  not  considerable,  however.  Meanwhile 
Parsons  advanced,  if  but  slowly  in  the  first  instance.  Few  parts  of 
importance  were  allotted  him  during  his  earlier  seasons  in  London, 
Yates  and  Shuter  were  in  such  full  possession  of  the  more  prominent 
characters  of  comedy  that  he  was  even  constrained  to  appear  in- 
significantly in  tragedy,  now  personating  Gratiano  in  **  Othello,"  now 
Lenox  in  *'  Macbeth,''  and  now  Douglas  in  the  first  part  of  '*  Henry 
IV.*'  But  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  he  was  a  very  original  per- 
former, and  that  his  histrionic  method,  if  less  droll  than  Shutcr's,  or 
less  forcible  than  Yates's,  was  yet  remarkable  for  its  fidelity  to  nature. 
It  was  admitted  presently  that  in  such  characters  as  the  antiquarian 
Perriwinkk',  in  '*  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,''  siwd  V\\e  l^jwCi.  W\i<e:«^- 
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Smuggler  of  **  The  Constant  Couple/'  he  could  afibrd  comparison 
with  the  best  of  cootempomry  players,  Garrick  became  sensible 
that  the  new  performer  was  a  real  acquisitiou  to  the  theatre,  and  that 
lie  i»ossessed  the  art  of  making  much  of  ver>*  small  parts.  Thence- 
forward the  manager,  in  arranging  his  iarces  for  representatioD,  was 
careful  always  to  provide  a  character  for  Parsons.  This  was  the  less 
difRcult,  in  thai  Parsons  found  pleasure  in  personating  choleric  fathers 
and  tesLy  guardians — characters  indispensable  to  farce.  "It  was 
determined/'  wTites  a  biographer,  explaining  the  actor's  choice  of 
partSj  **  to  make  that  respectable  which  had  never  been  so  considered 
before ;  and  by  studying  the  pettish  peevishness  and  other  passions 
of  old  men,  and  contemplating  in  real  life  what  effect  these  had  on 
the  voice,  the  face,  nay,  the  very  gait,  he  gave  so  faithful  a  portraiture 
of  nature,  that  though  the  subject  was  not  handsome,  it  was  uni- 
versally admired  for  its  extraordinary  similitude,"  It  was  admitted 
that  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  stage  are  usually  but  the  means 
of  displaying  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the  other  characters :  **  they 
introduce  that  humour  which  others  utter;  they  are  the  three  first 
lines  of  the  epigram  of  which  the  fourth  is  the  point." 

Between  Garrick  and  Parsons  the  most  cordial  relations  were 
soon  established ;  they  became^  indeed,  the  best  Mid  firmest  of 
friends.  For  upwards  of  tliirty  years  Parsons  remained  a  member  of 
the  Drnr>*  Lane  company,  resisting  the  very  liberal  offers  he  received 
from  Dublin,  and  remaining  loyal  to  Garrick  even  when  strongly 
tempted  by  his  early  playfellow,  Powell,  to  desert  with  him  to  Colmaa 
at  Covent  Garden.  During  the  summer  he  accepted  engagements  to 
appear  at  the  Haymarket  or  at  Liverpool  and  other  places  in  com- 
pany with  his  friend  John  Palmer,  the  Joseph  Surface  of  **The 
School  for  Scandal  j "  bvU  the  return  of  winter  surely  found  him  again 
at  Drury  I^ne,  He  w^as  a  prudent  tlirifty  man,  and  had  soon  saved 
sufficient  to  purchase  a  share  in  the  Bristol  Theatre^  in  association 
with  the  actors  Reddish  and  Clarke.  But  he  grew  weary  of  his 
responsibilities,  and  in  tluee  >ears  withdrew  from  this  enterprise; 
his  natural  mildness  of  disposition  ilbfitted  him,  it  was  said,  for  the 
post  of  manager.  He  built  himself  a  summer  retreat  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mead's  Row,  St.  George's  Fields,  bestowing  upon  his 
house  the  title  of  Frog  Hall  In  a  publication  called  the  G€tt€rd 
Magazine  and  Impartial  RtiHeiu  appeared  a  drawing,  after  WooIIetl; 
of  the  actor's  house.  A  century  ago  this  portion  of  Lambeth  boasted 
a  picturesque  and  rural  air.  Frog  Hall  appears  to  have  afforded 
much  pleasure  to  Parsons  and  his  friends.  Woollett  was  wont  to 
extickii  himself  in  a  smaW  boat  oi  i^wtv^.  ^von  the  confined  piece  d 
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water  frootitig  the  house.  Palmer  described  Parsons'  summer  retreat 
as  possessing  a  nine-pin  alley  for  a  foregroLind  and  a  pigsty  in  the 
middle  distance,  with  a  wash-hand  basin  for  a  fishpond.  An  open 
and  very  unsavoury  ditch  adjoining  the  Apollo  Gardens  seems,  how- 

_     ever,  to  have  been  a  source  of  some  discomfort  to  the  tenant  of  Frog 

I    Hall 

Parsons  was  endowed  with  fair  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  and  lent 
material   aid  in   illustrating  the   monthly  numbers  of  the   General 

I  Magazine.  Michael  KelJy  mentions  that  in  the  little  drawing-room 
of  Frog  Hall  were  several  admirable  landscapes  by  Parsons,  and  that 
he  was  generally  accounted  a  very  good  artist.  During  his  early 
struggles  as  an  actor  he  had  been  able  to  increase  his  small  salary 
by  painting  landscape  studies,  fnut  and  flower  pieces,  for  the  picture* 
dealers,  displaying,  we  are  informed,  **very  decent  execution,  much 
judgment,  and  no  small  portion  of  taste  and  fancy,"  It  is  re- 
lated, indeed,  that  **a  celebrated  landscape  painter  of  that  time" 
availed  himself  of  Parsons'  abilities,  and,  "  without  any  diminution  to 
the  respectability  of  his  professional  character,"  sold  as  his   own 

t  works  pictures  executed,  in  truth,  by  the  acton  Charles  Dibdin 
says  of  Parsons*  pictures  that  they  were  "  very  respectable  produc- 
tions," but  that  Parsons  was  more  a  critic  than  a  painter,  more  elabo- 
rate than  spirited ;  that  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  adjustment  of 
parts  than  to  the  general  effect,  "  and  thus,  although  he  w^as  a  very 
good  copier  of  a  picture,  he  was  by  no  means  a  first-rate  copier  of 
nature."  Dibdin  and  Parsons  worked  together  as  painters,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  supplying  tliera  from  his  gallery  with  examples  for  imitation* 
A  picture,  the  joint  perfomiance  of  the  song-writer  and  the  comedian, 
was  publicly  exhibited  about  1772  at  the  large  room  at  the  Lyceum, 
erected  by  the  Society  of  Incorporated  Artists  of  Great  Britain,  the 
precursor  and  rival  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Parsons  is  said  to  have 
also  profited  by  dealing  in  the  works  of  old  masters,  so-called — a 
very  lucrative  trade  a  century  ago.  His  own  paintings  and  drawings 
were,  shortly  after  his  decease,  sold  by  public  auction  in  Christie's 
Rooms,  and  realised  considemble  prices. 

Geneste,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Stage,''  furnishes  a  list  of  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  characters  assumed  by  Parsons  at  Dmry 
Lane  and  the  Haymarket  Theatres,  Among  his  Shakespearean 
parts  may  be  enumerated  Shallow,  Dogberry,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  the 
First  Gravedigger  in  **  Hamlet,"  the  First  Witch  in  "  Macbeth,"  the 
Clowns  in  "  Measure  for  Measure  "  and  "  Twelfth  Night,'*  Bottom  in 
n  a  version  of  **  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Gardiner  in  **  Henry 
I    VIIL,"  Silence  in  ''  Henry  IV.,''  Fart  11.,  Gobbo  \ti  vW  ^"^  U.^\OftaSiV 
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of  Venice,"  and  Elbow  in  "  Meastine  for  Measure.'"     He  ^-as  the 
original  representative,  the  crmiar^  as  the  modem  term  has  it,  not 
merely  of  Crabtree*  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  and  of  Probe  in  **  A  Trip 
to  Scarborough,'*  but  of  many  other  characters  very  popular  and  I 
famous  in  their  day  but  scarcely  known,  even  by  name,  to  the  modem 
stage«  such  as  Sir  Christopher  Curry  in  **  Inkle  and  Yarico,"  Lope 
Tocho  in  the   **  Mountaineers,"  Snarl   in   *^The  Village   Lawyer,* 
Diggery  in  "  All  the  World's  a  Stage,"  Doyley  in  **  Who*s  the  Dupe?" 
Cranky  in    "The  Son-in-Law,"  Dr.   Bartholo  in    **The  Spanish] 
Barber,'*  WTiittle  in  "The  Irish  Widow,"  &c     He  undertook  the 
established   low-comedy  parts   of   Scrub,   Jerry  Sneak,   Mau-uvorm, 
Solomon  in  '* The  Quaker,**  the  First  Recruit  in  "The  Recruiting 
Officer,"  David  in  ''  The  Rivals,"  Davy  in  "  Bon  Ton;"  and  he  pkycd 
what  are  called  the  stock  old  men  of  the  theatre,  such  as  Justice 
Woodcock,  Sir  Solomon  Sadlife,  Colonel  Oldboy,  Sir  Francis  Wrong- 
head,  Sir  Francis  Gripe,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  Justice  Greedy,  &c.     He 
accounted  as  his  best  part  Corbaccio  in  Ben  Jonsons  "Volpone,"] 
adding,  "  but  all  the  merit  I  have  in  it  I  owe  to  Shutcr.     The  public  | 
are  pleased  to  think  that  I  play  the  part  well,  but  his  acting  was  as 
far  superior  to  mine  as  Mount  Vesuvius  is  to  a  rushlight." 

During  the  closing  years  of  his  life  Parsons  suffered  more  and  I 
more  from  asthma.  "  He  told  me  that  usquebaugh  relieied  him," 
writes  Boaden  ;  "  but  it  quieted  the  irritation  by  slow  destruction ; 
he  was  almost  a  shadow  when  he  died."  In  a  poetic  eflfusion, 
entitled  **  The  London  Theatres,"  published  the  year  of  his  death, 
he  is  thus  apostrophised  : — 

Parsons  !  Dame  Naturc^s  wonder  and  delighl^ 

How  bn£t  Lhou,  child  of  merriment  and  glee, 

From  Garrkk's  golden  age  to  those  wc  own. 

With  tender  frame  (for  many  a  year  assailed 

By  meagre  Astlima*s  all-destroying  i>owcr) 

Come  for%vard  to  thy  friends,  while  ecjuni  warmth 

Of  friendly  greeting  passed  on  cither  side  I 

The  while,  too  evident  to  all,  appeared 

The  lurking  illness  struggling  with  the  wilL     &c.,  &c. 

To  bcnctiL  Ills  failing  health  he  made  sonic  few  summer  excur* 
sions — matters  less  easy  of  accomplishment  then  than  now.  "  Otir 
first  trip  was  to  Margate,"  writes  his  biographer  simply,  ''  and  never  < 
before  had  I  scented  salt  water  and  experienced  the  elegant  accom- 
modation of  a  Margate  hoy.  »  .  .  .  At  eight  in  the  morning  we 
sailed  from  Billingsgate,  but  winds  unfavourable  to  our  course,  at  four 
in  the  aftemoon,  had  wafted  our  bark  no  farther  than  Deptford,  and 
the   captain,  lo  add  to  our  idXii^ixcXmi^  informed  us  we  must  £0 
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ashore,  and  there  wait  till  seven  in  the  evening  for  a  forwarding  gale.' 
Further  incidents  of  travel  are  recorded  ■-  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
thunder  and  lightning,  the  alarming  rolling  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
distressing  sickness  of  the  passengers.  "A  stranger  before  to  any 
expanse  of  water  exceeding  that  at  Chelsea  Reach,  I  viewed  the 
turbulent  and  roiling  waste  I  now  moved  on,  with  awe  and  admira- 
tion/' By  nine  on  the  following  morning,  however,  the  travellers 
were  enabled  to  view  "  the  white  and  rugged  steeps  of  Margate  *'  and 
to  stand  upon  its  pier.  Other  excursions  to  Southampton,  SaUsbury, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.,  are  also  related,  with  a  gravity  and  particu- 
larity which  now,  oi^ving  to  the  changes  wrought  by  Time  in  regard  to 
travel,  wear  almost  a  burlesque  air. 

^  It  was  widi  despondent  feelings  Parsons  watched  the  demolition, 
in  1792,  of  the  theatre  in  which  his  best  successes  as  an  actor  had 
been  achieved  and  he  had  passed  his  happiest  hours.  But  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  Dnu^'  Lane,  erected  in  1674,  having  stood  for 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  now  gave  place  to  Holland's 
theatre,  opened  for  dramatic  representations  in  April  1794,  and 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  February  1809,  Parsons  gloomily  pre 
dieted  that  he  should  not  long  swvive  the  old  house;  but  as  he  noted 
the  rising  walls  of  the  new  building  he  expressed  a  hope  that  his 
health  would  permit  him  to  reappear  in  Drury  I^ne  Theatre.  His 
shattered   constitution,   however,  suffered    gravely   from  the  damp 

Jwalls,  the  fresh  paint,  and  the  draughtiness  of  the  new  house.  Still 
he  played  on  through  a  bitterly  cold  winter,  to  add,  as  he  said,  a  little 
more  to  the  purse  he  had  been  long  preparing  for  his  wife  and  son, 
that  they  might  be  independent  when  he  was  at  rest.  His  friend 
Baddeley,  the  original  representative  of  Moses  in  **  The  School  for 
Scandal,"  died  suddenly  in  November  1794.  Parsons  took  the  sad 
event  much  to  heart,  **  l^oor  Baddeley  1  *  he  said  ;  ^'  I  thought  he 
would  have  lasted  longer.  Well,  well,  it  will  be  the  same  way  and 
the  same  thing  with  poor  Parsons  one  of  these  days.  This  cruel 
winter  has  done  his  business,  and,  depend  upon  it,  it  will  do  mine 
too."  He  was  too  ill  to  attend  the  funerai  of  the  departed  actor,  but 
he  stood  at  a  window  to  watch  the  procession  pass,  reproaching  him- 
self because  of  his  infirm  state.  "I  ought  to  have  followed  the 
coffin/*  he  said  pathetically  \  "  Baddeley  would  have  followed  mine 
had  I  been  the  first  to  die,"  Crabtree  did  not  long  survive  Moses, 
however. 

He  took   no  forma!  leave  of  his  public,  but  it  had  become 
clear  to  all  that  his  career  was  approaching  its  close.     Late  in  1794, 

ibe  appeared  in  his  favouiite  characters  oC  Cta\>VTee  axv^  ^^■^^'Si^^ 
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His  last  new  part  was  Elbow  in  Kemble's  revival  of  *'  Measure  iot 
Measure/'  On  the  2nd  January^  i795*  lie  was  announced  to  pliy 
Old  Doyley  in  ^'  Who's  the  Dupe?'*  but  he  ^vas  unable  to  appear,  and 
another  play  was  substituted.  He  rallied,  however,  in  a  few  days, 
and  resumed  his  performances  of  Lope  Tocho  and  Moneytrap.  On 
the  19th  he  was  seen  for  the  last  lime  upou  the  stage.  He  person* 
ated  his  original  character  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  one  of  his  most 
famous  efforts.  We  read,  however,  that  *'  illness  had  now  destroyed 
his  powers ;  vain  the  attempt  to  rally  them  !  They  were  gone  for 
ever.  It  was  truly  affecting  to  behold  the  deep  concern  pictured  on 
the  countenances  of  the  audience  when  their  old  favourite  felt  him- 
self obliged  to  recline  on  a  chair  on  the  stage,  amidst  applause 
mingled  with  pity  and  regret  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  and 
expressive  signals  of  total  decay  on  that  of  the  performer.**  As  Iw 
quitted  the  theatre  he  said  sadly  to  his  wife,  "  I  come  here  no  more." 
Then  he  mentioned  that  he  bad  seen  young  Bannister  watching  his 
performance  of  Sir  Fretful  from  the  side  wings.  **  Well,  well,  he'll^ 
play  it  next  time/'  In  April,  Bannister  duly  undertook  the  pai^^ 
Its  succeeding  representatives  were  Dowlon  and  Mathews.  Other 
of  Parsons*  most  admired  characters,  including  Crabtree  among 
them,  were  allotted  to  Suett.  A  critic  writes  :  "  Suett  w^as  a  good 
actor,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  advantage  in  the  characters  which 
Parsons  had  played  ;  few  performers  could  have  played  them  better, 
but  Parsons  was  not  to  be  forgotten.*'  ^| 

Parsons  survived  until  the  3rd  Febriiary.  A  few  days  before  hlF 
death  he  attended  a  sale  of  pictures  at  Greenwood's,  and  was  com- 
plimented by  many  friends  upon  the  excellence  of  his  spirits  and  the 
improvement  in  his  appearance.  It  soon  became  apparent^  however, 
that  his  mind  was  disordered  ;  one  arm  swung  helplessly  at  his  side; 
he  had  been  attacked  l)y  paralysis.  He  wvis  conveyed  to  his  house 
in  Lambeth,  He  suft'ered  acutely,  and  continued  for  some  hours  m 
a  state  of  delirium.  During  his  wanderings  a  sen^ant  inadvertently 
entered  the  room  carrying  a  picture  which  a  friend,  unconscious  of 
his  afflicted  condition,  had  sent,  desiring  his  opinion  as  to  the  value. 
Mrs.  Parsons  interposed,  but  the  suffering  man  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  canvas,  demanded  that  it  should  be  brought  to  him,  leaned 
forward  eagerly  and  examined  it  keenly,  A  ruling  passion  asserted 
itself.  His  old  picture- dealing  habits  had  strong  hold  of  him, 
*'  Take  it  away,  take  it  away,"  he  cried  presendy  ;  **  it's  not  worth 
one  farthing/' 

The  remains  of  Parsons  were  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  Le^| 
Kmt    Lines  by  Ckarks  T)\tnim  vjcx^  m^T&i^^ mt^w ^.W  tombston^^ 
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Messrs.  Colman,  Aicken,  and  Caulfield  attended  the  funeral  as  repre- 
sentatives of  tlie  theatrical  profession. 

Soon  after  the  decease  of  his  first  wife,  which  occurred  in  1787; 
Parsons  had  married  Dorothy,  one  of  the  tliree  daughters  of  the 
Hon.  James  Stewart,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway.  It  was  said 
that  the  lady  was  a  sort  of  heroine  of  romance ;  that  she  had  escaped 
from  a  convent  at  Lisle,  where,  much  against  her  will,  she  had  been 
placed  by  her  brother,  and,  coming  to  London,  had  accidentally 
encountered  Parsons,  and  besought  his  protection.  Adventures  such 
as  this  do  not  usually  befall  asthmatic  low  comedians  of  fifty.  Parsons, 
who  was  at  this  time  possessed  of  considerable  property,  made  Miss 
Stewart  his  wife.  A  son  was  born  of  this  union,  who  sur\'ived  his 
father  some  few  years  only.  A  report  that  Mrs.  Parsons  had  found 
in  the  person  of  her  son's  tutor  a  second  partner  so  immediately 
upon  the  demise  of  her  first,  that  she  had  for  some  days  a  dead  and 
a  living  husband  in  the  house  at  the  same  time,  was  probably  a 
ci^lomny.  It  seems  to  be  agreed,  however,  that  the  widow  did  not 
wait  long  before  she  married  again* 

A  portrait  painted  by  De  Wilde  in  the  last  year  of  Parsons'  life, 
exhibits  die  actor  as  of  very  slender  proportions,  with  a  grave,  pallid, 
careworn  face,  and  calm,  thoughtful  expression.  The  eyes  are  fine 
and  piercing,  the  brows  are  strongly  marked  and  quaintly  arched, 
with  the  mobile  look  due  to  constant  exercise  in  eflTorts  of  impersona- 
tion. But  the  face  wears  little  of  the  aspect  of  the  conventional  low 
comedian.  Another  picture,  painted  by  Vanderguchl,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Garrick  Club,  represents  Parsons,  with  his  playfellow 
Moody,  as  Obadiah  and  Teague  in  Sir  Robert  Howard's  comedy  of 
**  The  Committee:" 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  the  summer  of 
1795,  a  curious  tribute  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  Parsons,  while 
marked  evidence  was  afforded  of  his  exceeding  popularity.  Colman 
had  provided  an  occasional  prelude,  entitled  **  New  Hay  at  the  Old 
Market,"  relating  to  his  managerial  hopes,  prospects,  and  inten- 
tions. In  the  course  of  a  dialogue  betw^een  the  Prompter  and  the 
Head  Carpenter  of  the  establishment,  the  following  passages  oc* 
curred  : — 

Carpenter.  We  want  a  new  scaffold  for  the  **  Surrender  of 
Calais." 

Prompkr.  Ah  I  when  shall  we  get  such  another  hangman?  Poor 
fellow  !  Poor  Parsons  !  the  old  cause  of  our  mirth,  is  now  the  cause 
of  our  melancholy  \  he  who  so  often  made  us  forget  our  cares  may 
well  claim  a  sigh  to  his  memory. 
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Caff  enter.  He  was  one  of  ihe  comicalest  fellows  1  ever  see. 

Prompter.  A)',  and  one  of  the  Iionestest,  Master  Carpenter. 
When  an  individual  has  combined  private  worth  with  public  talent^ 
lie  quits  the  bustling  scene  of  life  ^\ith  twofold  applause,  and  we 
doubly  deplore  his  exit." 

The  "  Surrender  of  Calais  *'  was  a  play  of  Colmati*s,  in  which 
Parsons  had  won  applause  as  one  of  tlie  workmen  cliaiged  with  the 
erection  of  a  scaflfold  for  the  execution  of  die  citizens  condemned  to 
death  by  King  Edward.  The  workmen  conversed  over  their  labours 
after  the  manner  of  the  gravediggers  in  "  Hamlet.**  Upon  one  occa- 
sion, when  this  play  was  presented  by  command  of  King  George  the 
Third,  Parsons  took  upon  himself  to  alter  the  text  of  one  of  his 
speeches.  He  was  required  to  say  :  **  So  the  king  is  coming ;  an 
the  king  like  not  my  scaffold  I  am  no  true  man."  He  substituted; 
**  An  the  king  were  here  and  did  not  admire  my  scaffold,  I  wotild  say 
*  D— n  him,  he  has  no  taste.'  "  It  is  evidence  of  the  licence  permitted 
the  old  actors  that  this  impudent  alteration  of  the  text  Tvas  much 
enjoyed  by  the  audience,  the  king,  we  are  told,  being  moved 
to  very  hearty  laughter.  But  Parsons  w*as  a  privileged  person ;  his 
great  popularity  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism;  his  fame 
as  a  comic  actor,  his  singular  power  of  moving  laughter,  secured 
indulgence  and  favour  for  anything  he  might  choose  to  say 
or  do  upon  the  scene.  And,  no  doubt,  a  tendency  to  excess 
was  a  defect  in  his  acting.  Dibdin  describes  him  as  over- 
desirous  of  giving  satisfaction  to  everj"^  part  of  his  audience,  and 
as  inclined  to  strain  his  voice  from  his  "  perpetual  anxiety  to  be 
unnecessarily  audible."  We  may  conchide  that  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  the  gallery  he  sometimes  sacrificed  his  art  and  unduly  con- 
descended to  caricature.  An  admiring  critic  admits,  indeed,  that 
occasionally  *^  the  wamath  of  his  imagination  carried  him  a  little  too  _ 
far,"  but  hastens  to  add  that  "the  audience  were  oftener  more  in  ■ 
fault  than  himself."  He  was  often  required  to  appear  in  very 
eccentric  and  highly- seasoned  farces,  in  which  extravagance  of  aspect 
and  manner  was  almost  demanded  of  the  perfoniier.  But  while  he 
could>  as  well  as  any  buffoon  or  pantomimist  of  the  time,  outstep  the 
modesty  of  nature^  it  was  urged  that  lie  could  also  confine  himself 
*'  within  her  rigid  pale,  and  conform  to  the  strictest  demands  of  her 
immaculate  government-"  His  own  sense  of  humour  was  very  strong, 
and  at  times  could  hardly  be  restrained  within  bounds,  **  His  whim 
was  incessant,  elicited  in  a  thousand  different  ways  and  productive  of 
mirth  through  a  thousand  different  channels.  With  a  fund  of  genuine 
English   drollery   he  combined  the  ItaUiaLia  gesticulation  and    the 
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French  locomotion.  .  ,  .  *  The  laugh  he  once  provoked  he  could 
prolong  by  a  variety  of  stratagems,  apparently  unforced,  till  the 
audience  were  absolutely  convulsed  and  tlie  actors  in  the  same  scene 
with  him  became  incapable  of  conducting  its  progress."  It  was  even 
said  that  he  adapted  to  professional  purijoses  the  malady  under 
which  he  so  long  laboured,  **  with  as  much  good  humour  as  ingenuity" 
converting  his  difhculty  of  breathing  to  **a  source  of  innocent 
hilarity." 

Michael  Kelly  notes  that  Parsons  was  much  bent  upon  extort- 
ing laughter  from  the  actors  engaged  with  him  in  the  duties  of 
representation,  and  relates  how,  in  the  course  of  a  performance  of 
"  The  Doctor  and  Apothecary/*  his  singing  was  rendered  impossible 
by  the  extravagant  pranks  and  antics  of  Parsons.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion, however,  Kelly,  by  a  previous  declaration  that  his  absorption  in 
the  characters  he  assumed  and  his  respect  for  his  audience  were  always 
too  great  to  be  disturbed  by  the  droller)^  of  anyone  appearing  with 
him  upon  the  scene,  had  really  invited  Parsons  to  an  unusual  display 
of  comicality.  As  a  rule  the  actor  seems  to  have  excited  mirth  hy 
\tTy  little  exertion  on  his  own  part.  Davis  inquires,  "  Who  can  be 
grave  when  Parsons  either  looks  or  speaks  ?  "  and  describes  him  as 
**  bom  to  relax  the  muscles  and  set  mankind  a  tittering."  So,  too, 
Boaden  writes:  *' He  was  formed  to  excite  laughter;  and  although 
he  would  sometimes  spon  with  those  about  him,  and  enjoy  his 
triumph  over  their  muscles,  he  was  yet  a  faithful  delineator  of 
character.  He  had  a  figure,  a  gait,  a  countenance,  a  voice  that 
marked  him  out  as  the  actor  of  old  men  in  comedy.  .  .  ,  .  His 
Foresight  was  a  perfect  thing,  and  his  Corbaccio,  in  *The  Fox,' 
astonished  and  delighted  his  best  judges Nor  was  his  expres- 
sion confined  to  his  face,  amply  as  the  features  did  their  office;  but 
every  passion  circulated  in  him  to  the  extremities,  and  spoke  in  the 
motion  of  his  feet  or  in  the  more  striking  intelligence  of  his  hands* 
He  was  a  master  in  his  exhibition  of  vn^tlgar  importance.  .  .  .  - 
ut  it  was  perhaps  reserved  for  Sheridan  to  show  to  the  utmost  what 
Pai'sons  could  achieve  in  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  in  '  The  Critic/  I 
have  frequently  enjoyed  this  rich  treat,  and  become  sensible  liow 
painful  laughter  might  be  when  such  a  man  as  Parsons  chose  to  throw 
his  whole  force  into  a  character.  When  he  stood  under  the  castiga- 
tion  of  Sneer,  aflfecting  to  enjoy  criticism  which  made  him  writhe  in 
agony ;  when  the  tear j*  were  in  his  eyes  and  he  suddenly  checked  his 
unnatural  laugh  to  eimble  him  to  stare  aghast  upon  his  tormentors ; 
a  picture  was  exhibited  of  mental  anguish  and  fmntic  rage,  of  mor- 
tified vanity  and  afiVcted  contempt,  which  would  almost  deter  an 
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author  from  the  p^n  unless  he  could  be  sure  of  his  firmness  under 
every  possible  provocation,"     Surely  this  was  a  fine  actor  I 

It  was  an  accusation  against  Parsons  that  he  kept  **low  com- 
pany/* There  seems  to  have  been  little  w\\rranl  for  the  charge.  In 
the  lives  of  men  of  the  last  centory,  the  tavern  often  figures  pro- 
minently ;  the  tavern,  however,  was  then  very  much  what  the  dub  is 
now.  For  the  sake  of  a  fish  dinner,  served  there  daily  at  three 
o'clock,  Parsons  frequented  the  Black  Jack,  in  Portsmouth  Street, 
Clare  Market;  but  the  Black  Jack  was  no  ordinary  public-house,  nor 
WMs  Clare  Market  the  vulgar  and  unsavoury  precinct  it  became  in 
late  years.  The  Black  Jack — known  for  some  while  as  The  Jump, 
because  of  Jack  Sheppard's  having  once  leapt  from  a  window  oo  the 
first  floor  to  escape  the  emissaries  of  Jonathan  Wild— had  enjoyed 
the  continuous  patronage  of  the  famous  Joe  Miller.  Mr.  Cyrus  Jay, 
solicitor,  who  published  in  1868  a  volume  of  Recollections,  profes- 
sional and  otherwise,  writes  of  a  club  of  barristers  and  attorneys 
holding  its  meetings  ever>^  Saturday  evening  at  the  Black  Jack,  ifl  a 
very  large  room,  with  many  pictures  of  old  actors  adorning  the  walk 
**  The  dinner  was  plain  and  the  wine  good,"  he  writes.  **  On  one 
Saturday  I  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  the  club  wnth  the  late  Ml 
Curran,  formerly  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Dublin.  Many  of  the 
members  were  very  able  speakers  ;  one  of  the  best  ^v-as  Mr.  Charles 

Pearson,  proctor A  Mr.  Quinn,  a  common  councilman  of 

the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  and  a  Mr.  A\Tton,  who,  I  fancy,  ras 
the  father  of  the  present  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  were  also 

sure  to  make  speeches 1  lately  visited  the  room  and  found  it 

quite  altered,  the  pictures  gone,  the  tavern  become  a  common  public- 
house,  and  lines  were  hanging  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other,  on  which  clothes  were  dr>^ing."  Oftentimes  Parsons  was  to  be 
found  in  far  humbler  establishments  than  the  Blackjack.  But  as 
Dibdin  urges,  he  was  thus  enabled  advantageously  to  study  nature  for 
histrionic  purposes.  **  The  quaintness,  vulgarity,  humour  and  whim, 
which  he  observed  in  a  tap-room  were  as  the  ore  from  which  he 
extracted  his  theatrical  gold."  At  any  rate  we  may  rest  satisfied 
that  he  suffered  no  material  injury  from  his  studies  of  low  life;  a  bio- 
grapher assures  us  that  he  was  **  warm  and  sincere  in  his  friendship» 
afTcctionate  and  attentive  in  his  domestic  situation,  upright  and  honest 
in  all  his  dealings.*' 

DUTTON 
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THE  RESURRECTION  OFASHANTI. 


IN  returning  from  Bulgaria,  some  months  ago,  I  found  amongst 
my  accumulated  papers  a  roll  of  manuscript  and  a  note,  which 
explained  that  as  I  had  been  the  cause  of  the  writer's  journey  into 
West  Africa,  to  me  he  sent  the  result  of  his  experiences.  In  certain 
articles  which  I  published  in  the  Field  just  after  the  Gold  Coast 
Expedition,  I  alluded  to  the  enormous  wealth  of  Ashanti  in  gold  dust 
and  nuggets.  Various  persons  communicated  with  me  on  this  subject, 
amongst  them  a  Air.  Kean,  whose  signature  I  recognised  in  the 
note  mentioned.  I  did  my  best  to  deter  intending  emigrants,  know- 
ing what  risk  they  must  encounter  in  those  realms  abandoned  by 
heaven  and  abhorred  of  man.  The  correspondence  dropped,  and  I 
forgot  it.  But  Mr.  Kean  and  his  friends,  as  I  now  learn,  had  not 
lost  courage.  They  set  out  towards  the  end  of  1874,  and  the 
survivor  returned  last  July.  The  manuscript  forwarded  to  me  is  a 
diary,  containing  little  of  interest  to  the  public  until  the  writer  lands 
us  in  Coomassie  itself.  Here  Mr,  Kean  had  the  luck  to  behold 
events  of  the  strangest  sort,  so  dramatic  and  so  thrilling  that  one 
would  scarce  believe  the  story  were  it  quite  unconfirmed.  But  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  the  private  advices  of  the  Colonial  Office 
accord  with  this  report,  which  is  that  of  an  eye-witness. 

I  will  briefly  summarise  a  very  few  notes  from  the  record  of  the 
journey  up ; — there  are  many  readers  of  the  Gentleman^  as  I  know, 
who  will  recognise  the  scenes  alluded  to.  Mr.  Kean  was  accom- 
panied by  t^'O  friends  who  had  both  "  served,"  as  appears  incident- 
ally ;  their  initials  only  are  given.  Cape  Coast  Castle  he  describes 
as  a  place  where  every  naked  rascal  now  sports  gold  all  over  his 
body  and  indulges  the  luxury  of  six  wives  at  least.  The  Fantees  have 
not  yet  digested  that  half*million  sterling  which  we  distributed  among 
them.  The  adventurers  were  treated  rather  cavalierly  at  Govern - 
ment  House,  behaviour  which  Mr.  Kean  explains  by  a  curious 
anecdote.  He  wTites  ; — "  Strangers  are  suspiciously  regarded  just 
now.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Colonel  Harley  confiscated  all  the 
gunpowder  on  the  coast,  disregarding  the  protest  of  the  ovmers.  He 
stored  his  plunder  in  a  hulk,  which  unfortunately  leaked,  and  when, 
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■  after  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  merchants  sent  to  recover  it,  they 

H  found  nothing  but  paste.    Compensation  was  demanded,  and  refused 

H  by  the  local  government^  though  the  Colonial  Secretary  backed  up 

H  the  traders.     Upon  receiving  notice  from  home^  a  feu'  weeks  agp^ 

H  that  an  official  had  been  charged  to  investigate,  the  acting  governor 

H  pitched  every  keg  overboard^  politely  recommending  the  merchants 

H  to  take  their  change  out  of  the  Atlantic.     Every  stranger  who  arrives 

H  at  present  is  thought  to  be  an  avenging  personage  from  England."   1 

'  repeat  the  story  as  I  find  it 

The  day  after  landing,  these  gentlemen  went  to  Asseyboo,  where 
our  fortifications  could  be  no  longer  recognised,  so  completely  were 
they  overgrown.  Taking  it  in  turns  to  visit  the  town,  with  much 
difficulty  they  engaged  eight  hammock-bearers,  six  carriers,  and  my 
ex-servant  Yampon,  as  interpreter.  Excepting  the  latter,  these  were 
all  Ashanti  prisoners,  bought  or  rescued  from  the  Fantee  chiefs  by 
Government.  With  i\\h  train  they  started  for  Dunjuah,  and  so,  day 
by  day,  through  Mansoo,  Faissoo,  Sutah,  and  Barraco,  to  the  Prah, 
The  Fantees  have  not  re-occupied  this  region,  which  \v^s  utterly 
wasted  and  washed  with  blood  by  the  invaders  ;  but  refugees  fmm 
Adansij  who  followed  our  retiring  force,  are  gradually  peopling  it 
again.  Their  king  dwelt  at  Prahsu,  apparently  most  comfortable  in 
the  lines  of  the  Houssa  force  which  defended  his  new  territory  frtwn 
an  infuriated  suzerain.  It  is  noted  that,  some  days  before  Mr,  Kean 
arrived,  an  Ashanti  was  caught  whilst  tempting  Houssa  polio 
to  desert  An  ex-sergeant  of  Rail's  artillery  pitched  this  eroi 
into  the  Pmh,  **  before  the  officer  had  seen  him."  The  officer, 
presume,  was  Captain  Baker. 

Crossing  the  river,  our  adventurers  plunged  into  the  Ashanti 
jungle-     This  belt  of  territory,  indeed,  has  been  waste  land  since 
Akims  were  extenninated,  but  there  used  to  be  a  few  tiny  settlemeni 
which  we  fortified  in  the  march  up,     It  is  now,  or  was  at  the 
referred  to,   absolutely  desert.      Our  great  camps  and  siockadi 
trenches,  barracks^  and  hospital  huts,  were  standing  as  we  left  \h\ 
for  the  most  part.     Some  had  been  burnt,  probably  by  our 
followers.     Lianas  and  wild  cucumbers  clothed  the  walls,  jjai 
and  plantains  Jiad  burst  through  the  roofs.      Mr.  Kean  was 
liarly  affected  at  sight  of  Essiaman.     Here  we  built  a  stockade  of 
unusual  strength,  planting  huge  logs  in  the  ground,  and  defendi 
the  entrances  with  scientific  fortification.     A  wide  clearing  was 
all  round.    Not  a  sound  or  a  motion  broke  the  deep  stillness  as  th< 
daring  fellows  came  out  from  the  jungle.     Under  big  trees,  left 
the  purpose,  stood  our  chairs  and  tables  of  split  bamboo^  carved 
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with  names  that  seemed  homelike.  An  Alsopp^s  beer^bottle,  stuffed 
with  dead  flies,  remained  erect  upon  one  of  them,  and  a  beU,  for- 
gotten, hung  mouldy  on  a  branch  above.  The  inscription,  "J, 
Machire,  Old  Black  Watch,"  could  still  be  traced.  All  the  litter  of 
a  camp  was  strewn  over  the  clearing,  and  I  can  well  believe  that  the 
place  seemed  weird.  Bandages  lay  curled  and  stiff  in  the  hospital 
huts,  mouldy  cases  for  limbs  far  away. 

Without  meeting  creature  that  lives,  the  party  went  on  day  by 
day,  climbed  the  Adansi  Hill,  admired  at  Quisa  tlie  pretty  palace  of 
that  sovereign  whom  they  had  left  behind  at  Prahsu  a  fugitive,  and 
reached  the  battlefield  of  Amoaful.  Bones  and  skulls  lay  ever>'- 
where.  In  the  bamboo  sheds  raised  by  Colonel  Webber,  after  he 
had  levelled  all  the  village,  some  friends  of  the  King  of  Bequoi  keep 
watch  over  the  road.  Courteously  enough  they  invited  the  travellers 
to  wait  the  result  of  their  application  to  his  Majesty.  That  sovereign 
did  not  press  the  Englishmen  to  visit  him,  doubtless  ashamed  of  his 
fallen  state,  but  he  intimated  that  there  was  gold  enough  in  his 
dominions.  PoHte  excuses  were  sent,  and  without  more  formality 
the  three  started  next  day.  The  Bequoi  soldiers  watched  them 
depart  with  some  dissatisfaction,  but  they  did  not  interfere.  Next 
afternoon  the  party  reached  Adahsu,  where  they  were  surprised  to 
find  a  high  caboceer  of  Ashanti,  with  a  strong  escort  With  further 
astonishment  they  perceived  that  this  dignitary  was  expecting  them. 
His  men  fired  several  volleys  in  token  of  welcome,  and  attended 
them  across  the  bridge. 

A  hut  had  been  cleared  on  the  other  bank— it  was  full  of 
dressing  rags  and  mouldy  litter,  relics  of  the  battle.  The  soldiers 
mounted  guard  outside,  and  the  caboceer  squatted  in  a  corner.  After 
awhile,  he  asked  which  of  the  three  puissant  seigneurs  might  be 
Captain  Lees?  This  brought  about  an  explanation,  and  the  diggers 
learned  that  political  changes  of  the  last  importance  were  pending 
at  Coomassie,  which  to  attend  Captain  Lees  had  been  invited  from 
Cape  Coast.  This  gentleman  was  Administrator  of  Lagos  at  the 
time,  and  Acting  Colonial  Secretar}^;  he  is  now  Governor  of  the  Coast 
Settlement  Upon  finding  his  mistake,  the  caboceer  hasiily  recrossed 
the  river,  assuring  the  Englishmen  that  they  would  be  welcome  at 
Coomassie  all  the  same.  He  left  an  officer  to  attend  them.  The 
night  was  spent  at  Adahsu,  and  at  dawn  they  started  on  the  last 
march  of  this  long  journey,  before  Captain  Lees'  arrival.  All  along  the 
route,  here  thickly  peopled^  the  natives  ran  from  their  cassava  fields 
to  see  them,  but  no  ill-feeUng  was  displayed.  The  officer  passed 
them  without  inquiry  through  the  customs  barrier,  and  they  entered 
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Coomassie  at  tcngth,  about  sunset,  in  the  midst  of  an  enonnoui 
crowd. 

A  caboceer  met  tliem  at  the  market-place,  and  with  a  manner 
high  breeding  he  ofTered  the  travellers  welcome.  His  sandals  we 
plated  and  adorned  with  little  heavy  figures  in  gold ;  strings  of  nu^eti 
encircled  his  aims  and  throat ;  even  the  attendant  slaves  wore  gold  in 
abundance.  The  chiefs  umbrella  was  purple  silk,  heavily  fringed 
with  bullion,  almost  as  large  as  a  bell  tent.  He  carried  a  slaf 
headed  with  silver,  and  pointed  Uke  a  lance,  w^hereirith  he  "pre- 
sented arms  '^  in  quaint  burlesque  of  English  custom.  With  ready 
wit  the  strangers,  who  had  their  guns  in  hand,  returned  the  salute, 
and  the  caboceer  was  immensely  gratified.  His  herald  then  came 
forth  and  proclaimed  the  might  of  Yina,  king  of  Antoi,  now  presenl 
The  monarch  then  shook  hands  and  laughed.  Conducting  the  party 
across  the  market  square,  he  apologised  for  the  poor  lodging  to  be 
offered  them.  I'he  king  had  received  short  notice  of  their  coming, 
an  unusual  number  of  caboceers  were  staying  in  the  town.  In  sach 
polite  discourse  the  stately  chamberlain  led  the  way  through  streets 
yet  marked  with  fire,  and  in  some  places  ruinous.  An  army  of 
thatchers,  stucco-makers,  painters  w*ere  breaking  up  for  the  nigbt 
Many  houses  had  escaped  our  burning  \nth  the  mere  loss  of  roof ; 
on  others  the  thick  ornaments  of  stucco  had  cracked  and  dropped; 
others  had  split  in  all  directions. 

The  Englishmen  found  shelter  in  a  building  hastily  but  sub- 
stantially repaired.  I  Ls  walls  had  a  dressing  of  lustrous  cement,  \^netian 
red  in  hue,  as  far  as  one  could  reach;  stucco  figures,  and  arabesques  in 
high  relief,  covered  the  long,  windowless  facade,  in  the  midst  of  which 
opened  an  alcove.  This  indispensable  chamber  of  an  Ashanti  house 
resembles  a  large  box  in  a  theatre.  It  opens  on  to  the  streett 
whence  visitors  may  enter  it  by  a  few  broad  steps,  and  a  door  at  back 
communicates  with  the  enclosed  court-yard.  Here  is  another  such 
alcove,  or  perhaps  two,  cook-houses  and  sheds,  whilst  around  ^ 
second  court  stand  the  huts  of  wives  and  female  slaves  belonging  to 
theproiyrietor—euipty,  of  course,  when  the  Englishmen  arrived. 

These  gentlemen  possessed  the  turn  of  mind  befitting  people whc 
plunge  into  adventure  ;  they  took  things  as  they  came  and  waited 
for  exi)lanations.  The  caboceer's  slav  es  brought  food  of  quaint  but 
tasteful  cooking,  and  they  slept.  In  the  morning,  attended  by  Vanv 
pon  and  two  "captains'*  appointed  to  their  service,  they  strolled 
about  the  towTi.  A  noisy  crowd  followed,  but  it  showed  no  ill*wilt 
The  scene  was  very  bustling.  The  palace  blown  up  could  not  be  re- 
built, until— as  one  of  the  captains  said,  with  an  air  of  innocence^ 
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"  our  king  drinks  ihe  salt  water  again  at  Coromantin ; " — from  this 
Fantee  town  the  Ashantis  carried  off  the  masons  and  hewn  stone 
with  which  they  built  their  palace.  Everywhere  else  slaves  were  toil- 
ing, men  and  women.  In  a  large  clear  space  where  two  roads 
ciossedi  many  hundreds  were  engaged  on  a  large  shed,  walled  with 
split  bamboo  and  thatched  with  palm  leaf,  in  imitation  of  our 
military  huts.  Chiefs,  whose  quality  was  shown  by  their  silk  robe  and 
golden  ornaments,  passed  in  and  out,  giving  directions.  Some  of 
them  saluted  the  Englishmen  in  martial  style,  and  shook  hands  cor- 
dially. Strolling  further,  they  came  upon  a  wattle-fence,  surround. 
ing  many  little  huts.  Here  a  cordon  of  guards  abruptly  tamed 
them  back,  rating  the  captains  for  allowing  this  intrusion.  The 
latter  answered  roughly,  whilst  Yampon  whispered,  "  Him  Koffee 
KalkaUi  live  there  ! " 

Returning  home,  a  sheep,  a  score  of  fowls,  a  jar  of  palm-oil, 
bunches  of  plantains,  and  three  quills  of  gold  dust  were  found 
awaiting  them.  The  King  of  Antoi  sent  this  "  dash,"  with  a  message 
warning  the  puzzled  travellers  to  be  ready  for  his  visit  before  sunrise. 
All  afternoon,  and  great  part  of  night,  the  bang  of  firearms  scarcely 
ceased.  Yampon  explained  that  chiefs  kept  arriving  for  a  grand 
ceremony  on  the  morrow.  At  dawn  came  Yina  in  all  his  glor}-. 
Fifty  men  of  his  body-guard  opened  the  procession,  bearing  guns 
painted  with  vermilion,  which  they  swung  round  their  heads  in  time 
to  a  savage  chant.  Two  heralds  followed,  with  silver-topped  sticks, 
small  plates  of  gold  upon  their  breasts,  and  the  clappers  of  their 
office.  Then  a  body  of  "captains,"  or,  as  one  might  say,  field 
officers,  in  graceful  robes  of  silk  or  native  cloth,  bracelets  and  orna- 
ments of  gold  \  a  gun-bearer  after  each  of  them.  Followed  the 
caboceers  feudally  dependent  upon  Antoi,  riding  in  man-baskets 
borne  by  slaves,  attended  by  umbrellas,  stool-bearers,  pipe-bearers, 
and  servants.  All  this  suite  preceded  the  magnificence  of  Yina  him- 
self. He  reclined  in  a  basket  covered  with  leopard  skin  and  lined 
with  scarlet  cloth.  Two  huge  slaves  carried  it  shoulder  high.  After 
him  marched  a  score  of  favourite  "  boys,"  one  displaying  his  "  stool " 
of  cotton  wood,  snow-white,  gracefully  carved,  and  bound  with  plates 
of  silver,  worked  in  repousst  \  another  bore  his  fly-flapper,  a  white 
horse's  tail,  in  a  gold  handle  ;  a  third  his  state  umbrella  of  velvet, 
crowned  with  a  large  heraldic  device  in  solid  gold ;  a  fourth  his 
golden  pipe,  with  filagree  stem  \  a  fifth  his  gun  and  leopard-skin 
pouch,  whereto  hung  a  set  of  silver-handled  knives;  a  sixth  his 
spittoon,  a  work  of  art  in  bronze  ;  a  seventh  his  flask  of  palm-wine 
m  old  gns  de  Flandre^  and  his  calabash  for  drinking^  boatvd  m^ 
VOL.  ccxim.    no,  J775.  R  R 
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gold  :  to  be  brief,  all  carried  some  object  of  savage  pomp,  and  tM 
procession  ended  with  a  tomukuous  escort  of  soldiers* 

By  help  of  all  his  slaves,  Yina  climbed  oat  of  his  basket,  pit 
sen  ted  arms — with  their  assistance — and  ponderously  mounted  to  tb 
alcove.     Two  boys  held  him  under  the  armpits,  and  two  supports 
his  wrists.     Wlien  he  reached  their  presence  the  Englishmen  per- 
ceived at  once  the  reason  of  this  awkwardness.     Several  pound 
weight  of   virgin    gold    hung   on   either  arm.      After  exchang 
courtesies,  the  party  set  forth,  marching  next  before  their 
As  the  cavalcade  reached  the  middle  street,  others  of  like  splendoaf" 
came  winding  from  the  crossways,  and  moved  in  a  parallel  line  along 
the  broad  highway*    All  the  population  was  in  the  street,  or  crowded 
upon  the  alcoves,  so  well  fitted  for  beholding  public  ceremoni< 
Slower  and  slower  grew  the  pace  as  train  after  train  of  chiefs  fell  i 
L  the  line.    The  boisterous  criticism  and  "'  chaff"   which  fon 
r  distinguished  a  Coomassie  mob  were  ahnost  wanting,  but  noir  i 
again  some  shrewd  comment  would  be  uttered  in  the  back 
making  the  people  ycli  with  delight.    The  Englishmen  caused  great 
excitement,  of  course. 

The  space  before  that  large  shed  already  mentioned  was  kept  by 
a  force  of  clubmen.     As  each  caboceer  approached  his  heralds  wenij 
forward,   and    proclaimed   their    master's   title  and    achievement! 
Precedence  w*as  not    disputed    at    this    solemn    moment,   thou 
Ashantis   are  punctilious  as  any.      The  body-slaves,  heralds, 
such  of  the  suite  as  claimed  that  privilege,  passed  into  the  buildiBft  j 
whilst  others  sat  upon  the  earth  in  rows,  making  a  dense  oval 
about  it.     The  English  party  followed  Yina,  and  seated  themselve 
in  the  front  row,  Tampon  attending  with  stools.     Quickly  and  quietly  1 
the  hall  filled  with  chiefs,  attired  in  the  rich  simplicity  of  their  nati\*e 
costume — a  silken  cummerbund^  or  breechclout,  fringed  ivith  goldj 
over  it  a  single  sheet  of  cloth,  beautifully  coloured,  and  draped  in 
folds  to  delight  a  sculptor.    They  sat  along  three  sides  of  the  halVj 
leaving  free  the  middle  space  and  one  end.    About  three  hundredl 
chiefs  were  present,  and  their  slaves,  who  stood,  were  thrice  Mi\ 
numerous.     It  was  a  grand  council  of  the  Ashanti  natioiL 

A  very  old  caboceer  arose*  Avhen  the  hubbub  had  subsided.  Mf.^ 
Kean  thinks  he  was  Essaman  Quantah,  whom  we  surprised  at  Bof* 
boriassi,  where  poor  Nicol  was  killed.  His  slaves  deftly  loosed  ibej 
enormous  bracelets  from  his  arm,  and  slipping  his  lean  bla 
shoultJei-s  from  the  spotless  robe,  he  spoke  with  earnest  eloqueoce*! 
The  old  man's  action  was  dignified,  graceful,  and  subdued,  oddiitfj 
force  to  vehement  words.    A  low  murmur  of  approval  followed  cftdy 
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apostrophe,  and  some  of  the  audience  wept,  some  flung  their  arms 
so  that  the  heavy  bracelets  clashed,  some  hid  their  faces.  By  times 
the  orator  raised  his  voice  and  paused  for  a  reply,  which  was  given  in 
a  deep,  hoarse  growl.  One  would  like  to  have  that  speech  in 
English,  for  Essaman  Quantah — if  he  it  was — told  the  history  of  our 
war,  with  details  which  we  shall  never  hear.  And  he  finished  by 
arraigning  KofTee  Kalkalli,  his  king,  as  the  destroyer  of  Ashanti. 

When  this  old  man  had  dropped  again  upon  his  stool,  and  folded 
his  robe  around  him,  one  after  another  several  chiefs  addressed  the 
council  briefly.  Then  there  was  a  general  movement.  The  slaves 
pushed  forward,  each  to  his  own  master,  and  aided  him  to  rise  ;  not 
a  few  were  actually  helpless  beneath  their  weight  of  gold.  A  word, 
evidently  assent,  passed  all  along  the  line,  and  they  reseated  them- 
selves. Six  court  heralds,  with  long  staves  silver-mounted,  bearing 
the  sacred  plaque  of  gold  upon  their  breasts,  solemnly  passed  down  the 
middle  and  out.  "  They  go  fetch  him,  Koffee  Kalkalli,"  whispered 
Yampon,  whose  eyes  rolled  with  excitement.  These  proceedings,  of 
course,  were  all  a  mystery  to  the  Englishmen  at  that  time,  but  they 
afterwards  came  to  understand  them. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  in  silence,  until  the  heralds  returned, 
and  their  spokesman  delivered  his  report.  Mr.  Kean  gives  the 
substance  of  it  from  after  knowledge.  They  had  found  the  king  in 
his  palace  of  boughs  and  brush,  seated  upon  the  royal  stool.  His 
wives,  children,  and  slaves  lay  about  him,  inside  a  ring  of  powder 
kegs  connected  with  a  train  of  gunpowder.  So,  prepared  for  any  fate, 
he  expected  the  resolution  of  his  nobles  with  a  calmness  and  a  dignity 
beyond  those  of  mythical  Sardanapalus.  To  the  heralds'  message 
he  replied  that  if  the  council  would  give  him  a  safe-conduct,  he  was 
ready  to  attend;  if  not,  he  was  ready  to  die.  This  rather  dramatic 
announcement  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  chiefs.  It  was  apparently 
the  sort  of  thing  they  looked  for ;  but  the  safe-conduct  was  granted 
by  acclamation,  and  without  more  words  the  heralds  withdrew^. 
"  Koffee  Kalkalli  him  come  now,"  muttered  Yampon  awfully.  And 
he  came^  preceded  by  the  heralds  only,  in  perfect  trust  upon  the 
word  of  his  caboceers — a  man,  as  Mr.  King  describes  him,  of  no 
heroic  mould,  yet  every  inch  a  king.  Moderate  of  stature  and 
heavily  built,  very  black,  deeply  scored  with  smallpox,  he  needed  all 
the  strength  of  innate  majesty  to  preserve  a  royal  air  in  such  a  case. 
His  dress  was  the  plainest  there,  distinguished  only  by  its  pattern, 
sacred  to  the  royal  blood.  Scarcely  any  ornaments  hung  about  him, 
and  no  weapon.  Gravely  and  calmly  he  walked  up  the  hall,  quietly 
swinging  a  fly-whisk.    The  caboceers,  though  they  did  not  rise  not 
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\  tbemselves  before  a  king  denounced,  slipped  the  robe  &oq 
llicir  dKMikkrs  in  token  of  respect  The  Englishmen  could  not  but 
liiiiik  of  thtt  scene  in  their  history  when  a  monarch  was  brought  to 
UU ;  and  they  did  honour  to  the  chi\'alry  of  these  negroes. 

Kofiee  KalkiUi  stood  in  the  space  where  his  golden  stool  shooM 
hare  been  set,  and  spoke  with  simple  dignity.     We  know  what  be 
said:  that  the  fetish  had  abandoned  him,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
Ipleftd  against  his  deposition.     As  a  man^  he  might  urge  that  advisers 
(kad  decet^^  and  betcaiycd  him.     Many  persons  present  could  bear 
;  ho^r,  in  the  fiist  place,  he  disliked  the  war,  and  how,  again, 
[lie  had  wished  to  defend  the  Adansi  Hills  rather  than  stake  the 
\  at  AmaofuL     *^*  That  you  all  know/*  he  said  in  effect,  **  and 
Ellow  I  was  o%ieiTiiled  by  Amanquattiak     But  these  excuses,  which 
[  vould  av-ail  a  capt^,  are  not  to  be  used  by  the  King  of  Ashanti 
rThe  fetish  is  against  me,  and  that  is  oiough.     Your  king  must  be  a 
^fiTOurite  with  the  gods.    Thereibre  I  acknowledge  your  charges  just| 
and«  since  yo\x  spare  my  life,  I  again  take  the  place  from  which  mjrfl 
motiia'  isised  me.     My  stool  is  i^^iting.     If  this  palaver  is  finished, 
rl  win  seait  mysdf  amongst  you.*"     A  murmur  passed  roAmd,  and  one 
of  die  hesalds  usheied  in  a  stool^bearer.     Room  was  made  amongstJ 
the  small  body  of  cabocecrs  who  wore  a  tartan  robe  like  his  own,  and  ^ 
Rofifee  Kalkalli  took  his  place.     With  eyes  bent  down  he  softly 
brushed  patterns  in  the  sand  with  his  fiy^whisk, 

I  may  pass  lightly  over  the  ceremonies  following,  which  seemed 
almost  dull  after  this  strange  scene.  The  king  being  deposed, 
Ashanti  royalty  lapsed  to  his  mother,  who  held  it  by  right.  Once 
more  the  heralds  went  forth  in  state,  officially  to  appri^  the  qucea 
of  these  events^  and  beg  her  to  nominate  another  so>-ereign.  They  ■ 
returned  shortly,  for  aU  the  a£fair  was  pre-arranged.  Koffee*s  next 
brother  was  the  queen's  choice,  and  he  rose  straightDi-ay  from  his  seat 
amongst  the  princes,  whilst  everyone  feU  upon  his  face  except  the 
EngUslv  who  bowed,  and  received  a  stare.  Then  the  royal  "stool" 
came  in.  a  high-backed  chair,  daborately  carved,  and  studded  with 
gold  nails.  This  was  set  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  a  crowd  of  officials 
took  a  place  behind  it.  But  something  dse  was  wanted — the  regalia, 
and.  abore  all^  that  old  and  sacred  image  of  Ashanti  royalty,  the 
footstool  of  Denkcra.  For  these  things  Koffee  Kalkalli  sent  a  token 
to  the  palace,  some  small  object  hanging  at  his  wrist  The  regalii 
had  been  sadly  thinned  by  our  exactions,  but  it  made  a  fair  show, 
and  after  it  followed  twd^-e  brawny  slaves,  staggering  beneath  the 
famous  nugget,  largest  probably  in  all  the  w(»^d.  They  bore  it 
suspended  on  a  male  bamboo.   By  Mr.  Kean's  acxx>unt,  which  agrees 
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With  that  of  others  who  have  seen  it,  the  **  footstool  **  of  Ashanti  is 
some  i8  inches  long,  12  T^nde,  and  10  high,  a  mass  of  virgin  gold, 
smoothed  by  generations  of  royaJ  feet  The  glory  of  it  mined 
Denkera,  which  was  attacked  and  enslaved  for  the  crime  of  possessing 
such  a  man'el.  In  ordinary  times  it  stands  by  the  king's  bedside, 
and  on  it  he  puts  his  foot  when  rising.  We  nearly  secured  the  spoil 
when  Lord  Giffbrd  dashed  for  the  palace  at  Coomassie;  he  missed  it 
by  only  a  few  moments. 

This  grandest  of  trophies  was  set  beneath  the  chair,  and  the  new 
king  seated  himself.  Every  chief  crouched  on  hands  and  knees, 
with  forehead  ben  I  to  the  ground,  waiting  his  turn  to  do  homage. 
The  first  in  order  of  precedence  was  Koffee  Kalkalli,  who  prostrated 
himself  before  the  throne,  clasping  his  brother's  feet  The  king  took 
his  hand  and  spoke  kindly  ;  Kofl'ee  answered  in  clear  tones,  and  a 
visible  thrill  passed  through  the  audience.  Again  the  king  replied  in 
two  or  three  words,  and  his  luckless  brother  spoke  with  passionate 
supplication.  An  angry  clamour  filled  the  hall,  and  many  chiefs  half 
rose;  but  the  king  looked  round  him  savagely,  and  the  murmurs 
stilled.  He  turned  to  an  official  near,  and  briefly  gave  some  order; 
Koffee  Kalkalli  rose  stooping,  and  dropped  upon  his  knees  beside 
the  throne,  whilst  each  caboceer  did  homage  in  turn. 

The  explanation  of  this  episode  is  perhaj)S  more  strange  than  all 
we  have  had  before.  Whilst  lying  before  his  brother's  feet,  Koffee 
asked  a  grace,  which  was  allowed  without  inquiry*  Well  might  the 
chiefs  exclaim,  for  what  this  outcast  king  requested  was  to  command 
the  armies  of  Ashanti.  His  prayer  was  granted  on  the  spot,  and  an 
order  given  for  the  customary  *'  dash,'*  or  present 

Yina's  turn  to  do  allegiance  came  immediately  after  that  of  the 
blood  royal,  for  of  all  subordinate  kings  who  had  precedence  of 
Antoi  not  one  was  left  Djabin  and  Bequoi  and  Adansi  we  shall 
account  for  presendy  ;  Mam p on  lay  ill  of  his  wound  from  an  English 
bullet ;  A  dm  u  tin  and  Inkoransa  had  simply  ignored  the  summons  to 
attend,  Mr.  Kean  and  his  comrades  were  puzzled  how  to  act,  when, 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  Yina  motioned  them  to  folbw  him.  But  there 
was  no  time  to  hesitate.  Whilst  their  friend  fell  upon  his  face,  they 
bowed  and  frankly  put  out  their  hands.  The  king  stared,  frowned, 
smiled,  and  took  them.    After  this  ceremony  the  Englishmen  retired. 

Before  pointing  oul»  with  the  utmost  brevity,  a  few  of  those  im- 
pressions and  considerations  suggested  to  Mr.  Kean  by  these  events, 
I  must  observe  that  the  story  here  narrated  by  an  eye-witness  is 
known  to  be  tnie»  Oflicial  reports  confirm  this  account  of  Koffee 
Kalkalli's  deposition,  and  all  that  remains  for  me  to  tell     How  can 
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we  call  a  people  barbarous  who  show  such  mutual  trust,  such  confi* 
dence  in  the  national  patriotism,  and  such  established  order?  The 
behaviour  of  these  negroes  is  a  cruel  contrast  with  that  of  our  own 
forefathers  in  a  case  somewhat  similar,  or  with  that  of  Frenchmen  at 
a  later  date.  There  is  not  anything  to  dwell  upon  in  the  calm  and 
dignified  despair  of  a  ruined  monarch.  Contempt  of  death  is  a  viituc 
usual  enough  amongst  savages,  and  special  to  kings  sated  and  sick 
of  pleasure.  But  the  unhesitating  reliance  of  Koffee  Kalkalli  upon 
the  honour  of  his  chiefe,  transmitted  in  mere  words  by  a  herald,  is 
significant  of  a  state  of  things  to  which  we  have  scarcely  reached. 
The  ease  with  which  he  dropped  to  an  inferior  position,  and  the 
confidence  of  all  parties  that  he  could  be  safely  left  therein,  are  facti 
yet  more  striking  to  show  the  stability  of  aiTairs  in  this  negro  realm. 
Fancy  a  sovereign  of  Europe,  deposed  for  treason  to  the  state- 
since  the  charge  amounted  to  that — retiring  to  a  private  station 
without  one  word  of  distrust  from  any  quarter  !  But  here  we  have 
matters  stranger  stilL  Not  only  does  the  monarch  thus  withdraw, 
he  ventures  even  to  ask  his  successor  for  the  chief  command  of  all 
his  armies,  and  receives  it.  Truly,  tlie  chiefs  protested  against  this 
&vour,  but  they  did  so,  as  afterwards  appeared,  not  because  they 
feared  misuse  of  authorit>%  but  because  they  thought  the  man 
incompetent  It  seems  to  me  that  the  despised  Ashantis  teach  a 
lesson  here  to  make  our  *'  noble  selves  *'  feel  shame.  If  a  European 
l^eople  emulated  their  example,  it  would  be  thought  mad,  and  justly. 
For,  in  truth,  we  have  not  yet  reached,  nor  have  ever  enjoyed,  thai 
orderiy  s\*stem  of  government  and  social  ethics  which  would  enable 
us  to  even  fancy  a  blessed  era  when  such  a  council  might  be  held  in 
£urope,  a  ^en  king  might  be  so  honourably  treated,  and  such 
absolute  trust  might  be  reposed  in  the  good  faith  of  all  paitia. 
History  has  no  period  to  describe  wherein  these  things  might  have 
been»  imd  the  tendenc)'  of  ''  civilisation  ''  forbids  us  to  hope  thai 
sitch  «  time  may  be  in  store; 

The  Kngfehmen  had  enough  to  talk  about  when  they  regained 
their  dwdlmg*  But  a  din  of  horns  and  songs  and  gims  exploding 
aiknced  them.  Tlie  gnuid  rejoicings  were  held  in  the 
9C|iiai^and  in  that  broad  street  opening  from  it,  but  stray  i 
mefTjHnakcffS  wsndeied  over  all  the  town,  with  torches  and  fantastic 
^Oitttmes.  Not  a  lew  who  passed  their  alcove  bore  red  paint  marks 
on  l)ieir  ftudkead,  whkh  Yampon  expknned  to  signify  that  the  wearer 
iHtt  dnmltft  or  senously  meant  to  drown  his  reason  forthwith.  Here^ 
i(iiii»  uta  someriitii^  to  admire  in  the  Ashanti  rules  of  life. 
PmidtennciS  n^  this  strange  people  b  no  excuse  for  crime ;  but  if 
am:i  Ap<m  t\he  locdiciA,^  ^i^ 
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see,  it  rests  \\\\\\  Uie  injured  victmi  lo  show  that  he  uiade  every 
eflfort  to  avoid  assault.  Prejudice  apart,  this  is  a  custom  hrimming 
with  sense,  and  the  great  test  of  laws,  the  working,  juslifies  it  amply* 
Ashantis  drink,  as  all  men  will  whose  life  is  uncertain  and  vitality 
strong  ;  hut  broils  arc  rare,  for  they  happen  only  w^hen  one  drunkard 
meets  another. 

Towards  mxi^  o'clock,  when  the  town  grew  quieter,  the  King  of 
Antoi  arrived.  He  brought  with  him  a  negro  from  Assinee,  who 
spoke  French  currently^  and  a  few  slaves  bearing  cushions  and  mats. 
The  visit  was  |>lainly  ineogtiih.  After  a  few  minutes'  talk  he  led  the 
Englishmen  into  their  courtyard,  i^^hich  they  found  lit  up  with  torches* 
Seats  were  placed  in  the  back  alcove,  the  slaves  served  coffee  in  the 
Arab  manner,  and  withdrew  ;  the  influence  of  Arabs  at  Coomassie  is 
everywhere  conspicuous,  and  all  the  population  will  embrace  Islam 
if  our  missions  do  not  bestir  themselves.  At  the  king's  request 
Yampon  also  retired,  and  the  interpreter  blocked  every  door,  7'hen 
Yina  spoke,  cautiously  and  slowly,  waiting  until  his  every  word  had 
been  translated  and  understood.  He  said,  in  effect  :  **  You  English 
have  come  to  seek  gold  in  our  mines.  It  will  not  be  needful  to  dig 
for  it.  Drill  our  young  men  to  fight  in  the  English  way,  and  we  will 
give  you  more  dust  than  you  can  carry." 

This  proposal  did  not  i|uite  astonish  the  Englishmen,  but  they 
asked  further  information.  *'  Listen  I  ^^  said  the  caboccen  **  Ashanti 
\&  the  highest  tree  of  the  forest,  but  many  great  tarnks  stood  beside 
it  We  had  three  allied  kingdoms,  Djabin,  Bequoi,  and  Adansi. 
They  have  all  fallen  away.  Adansi  has  crossed  the  Prah ;  Bequoi 
robs  our  traders  and  insults  our  king;  Djabin  is  making  friendship  with 
Gammoo,  our  ancestral  foe,  Ashanti  stands  alone,  without  stores  or 
arms  or  soldiers,  amidst  the  pack  of  her  hounds.  She  will  pour  out 
her  gold  for  the  white  man's  fetish." 

In  answer  to  questions,  Yimi  continued  :  *'  We  have  j 0,000 
fighting  men,  gims  for  3,000,  but  very  little  powder  as  yet.  Eequoi 
has  near  20,000  mci%  6,000  guns,  and  powder  enough.  But  we  do 
not  fear  him  if  Djabin  will  rest  (:|uict.  We  are  getting  powder  and 
arms  from  Assinee,  and  they  are  coming  in  fast.  My  friend  here'- — 
he  meant  the  interpreter^**  brought  us  300  kegs  lasi  night-  As  for 
men,  we  are  recruiting  in  Houssaland,  as  the  English  did,  and  forty 
young  bra*/es  have  already  arrived.  In  two  months'  time  we  shall 
have  200  Houssas,  armed  with  the  English  gims  which  fire  without 
loading ;  we  have  the  arms  now^  but  no  one  amongst  us  knows  the 
drill     Teach  us  that  and  we  will  cover  you  with  gold." 

"What  is  the  force  of  Djabin?"  asked  the  li^nglSshmen,  curious 
to  measure  the  slrcngih  r\{  the  late  em\>ue 
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^l  ^m  ^  cabcxcer  of  AihaJiti,  and  I  do  not  lie!*  ansirercd 
**  Bjabia  can  place  50^000  men  in  Use  fidd,  with  thousands  of 
If  Djabia  wofcd  nov,  be  could  eit  up  Asliaati  and  Beqtioi 
s.  But  lie  mD  not  nmnc  We  have  sent  htoi  presents  and 
He  sleeps,  and  he  shall  not  wake  till  our  mnbrellas  are 
pbfloed  befbie  his  vaBs.  I  lore  loU  jroa  erajthi^g.  VViU  jou  give 
mioiirfe^sh?* 

The  terms  of  the  bargain  are  not  stated.  I  hope  that  in  accepting 
diem  oor  cxmntiTinen  «cie  infincsoed  as  mnch  bf  admiration  for  a 
plaat  meet  bard  pressed,  as  bf  the  ikbcs  ofiefed  And  here  the 
MS.  ends  abrapdy,  torn  aaoa  the  pa^  We  know  what  has 
ijttppened,  but  all  loreis  of  adientnie  mnst  pcay  that  Mr.  Kcan  witl 

I  US  in  detail  bow  the  resonectkm  of  Adiami  nas  ejected.  He 
hare  beheld  sUange  scenes^  camfia^nin^  with  Ko6Eee  KalkaliL 
new  king  waited  patiendjy  beaix^  afemts  and  injuries,  till  his 
preparations  were  complete;  then,  like  a  wild  cat  springing,  he  struck 
at  Beqnol  His  "  Hocnsa  ifgiracnt,*  aimed  with  breediloiadefs  and 
led  bf  EtnopeanSy  cut  throagfa  ibe  enemy's  line  in  an  hoax's  fi^tin^ 
and  the  rout  was  ntter.  The  King  of  Bequoi  fdl  on  the  6eld, 
and  within  a  month  his  people  were  serving  in  the  Ashanti  armies. 
Kofiee  Kalkalli  was  merdfii],  as  negro  mercy  goes.  Djabin  took 
alarm,  and  stirred  a  little,  but  the  Ashanti  beauties  sent  into  his 
harem  for  that  very  purpose,  soothed  their  master's  fears.  Nevertheless, 
some  preparations  were  made^  and  when,  twelve  months  after,  Koffee 
Kalkalli  opened  his  second  campaign,  Djabin  was  ready*  Three 
dirs  the  battle  lasted,  for  the  odds  were  enormous  against  Ashanti, 
but  arms  and  disdpltne  pre^-ailed.  The  rebel  king  disappeared  j  so 
did  his  capital*  Not  a  mark  remains  to  show  where  Djabin  stood, 
saving  a  wide  bare  space  in  the  forest  One  after  anoth^  all  the 
kingdoms  around  have  been  "  eaten  up,**  and  Ashanti  rules  supreme 
and  unchecked  over  a  larger  space  than  ever  OTiraed  her  sway.  The 
king  is  still  dutiful  and  indeed  obsequious  in  his  dealings  with  Cape 
Coast  Castle ;  but  how  long  will  it  be  ere  he  feel  himself  strong  again 
for  another  struggle  with  the  white  man's  fetish  ?  He  has,  for  the 
first  time,  a  standing  army,  a  disciplined  force  of  Houssas  excellently 
armed,  and  mone>"  unlimited.  From  the  crushing  blow  we  dealt  her, 
and  from  the  treacherous  defection  of  her  allies,  this  nation  has  re- 
covered in  four  years,  and  at  the  present  moment  she  is  stronger  and 
more  ambitious  than  for  two  generations  pasL  I.^t  those  of  the 
late  government  who  persuaded  us  to  keep  the  Gold  Coast  now 
observe  the  situation  there,  and  tell  us  what  to  do.  For  those  who 
sen'ed  in  the  war  are  puuled. 
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THE  struggles,  failures,  successes  of  great  writers  must  ever  be 
subjects  of  intense  interest  to  the  reading  public,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  chronicle  is  written  by  their  own  hands,  not  with  the 
deliberation  of  a  literary  production,  in  the  fear  of  critics,  enemies, 
and  carpers  of  all  kinds,  but  poured  forth  in  the  very  moment  of 
defeat  or  triumph,  warm  from  the  heart,  in  confidence  to  some  dear 
friend.  Of  such  a  kind  are  the  records  of  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  France  has  produced,  given  to  the  world  by  Madame  de 
Surville  in  her  "  Correspondence  of  Honore'  de  Balzac."  When 
compared  with  such  novelists  as  Sue  and  Dumas,  Balzac  has  few 
English  readers.  For  the  comparative  neglect  of  one  so  infinitely 
superior  there  are  several  causes  ;  we  think  we  are  not  mistaken  in 
asserting  that  only  three  of  his  novels  have  been  rendered  into  our 
language,  while  his  French  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  English  readers 
on  account  of  the  complexity  of  his  style  and  his  use  of  neologisms 
and  archaisms.  Again,  he  is  so  terribly  real,  the  nudity  of  his  human 
nature  startles  English  prudery.  Thackeray,  in  his  introduction  to 
"Pendennis,"  complains  that  "no  author  since  Fielding  has  been 
permitted  among  us  to  depict  a  man  to  his  utmost  power";  he 
must,  to  suit  our  taste,  however  awkward  or  unnatural  they  may 
appear  in  such  garments,  always  drape  his  personages  in  the  pro- 
prieties. As  a  last  objection,  Balzac's  books  are  essentially  men's 
books ;  few  women,  at  least  English  women,  except  those  of  mas- 
culine understanding,  would  accept  or  even  tolerate  them.  He  has 
little  or  no  tenderness,  and  no  romance ;  he  has  neither  pity  nor  love 
for  the  creations  of  his  imagination  ;  he  is  an  anatomist  who  lays 
his  subject  upon  the  dissecting  table,  and,  be  it  beautiful  or  hideous, 
good  or  evil,  proceeds  with  an  unfaltering,  though  wondrous  delicate 
hand,  to  lay  bare  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  heart  and  brain,  to  pluck 
out  their  every  mystery  ;  he  will  show  you  ulcerous  disease  concealed 
beneath  the  loveliest  forms,  stains  upon  what  another  would  have 
shown  to  be  immaculately  pure.  But  this  is  done  with  no  view  to 
sensational  effect;  he  is  an  artist  too  great  not  to  disdain  such 
artifices,  and  it  is  the  sheer  truthfulness  of  these  revelations  that 
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shocks  us.     **  I  wTile  for  men,  and  not  for  young  girls,"  he  would 
answer  to  such  strictures. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  he  may  not  have  occasionally 
thrust  truth  beyond  the  confines  of  art  ;  he  has  certainly  done  so  in 
that  last  most  horrible  scene  of  "  La  Peau  de  Chagrin,"  in  which  he 
lias  sullied  the  purity  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  creations,  Pauline. 
Few  \nll  be  inclined  to  withhold  the  same  censure  from  his  treat- 
ment of  Madame  de  Mortsauf  in  the  wonderful  **  Lys  dans  la  Vallee." 
But  even  such  faults  are  the  manifestations  of  supreme  genius.  The 
manner  he,  as  it  were,  builds  up  a  character,  by  a  series  of  minute 
touches,  the  minuteness  with  which  he  describes  places  and  objects 
until  they  are  pictured  to  our  eyes,  is  a  man-el  of  intellectual 
|30wer.  Although  the  passion  of  love  enters  so  largely  into  his 
compositions,  he  is  never  a  poet ;  the  analytical  faculties  of  his 
genius  ever  dominate  all  others ;  he  never  carries  us  away  with  ihc 
wild,  burning  frenzy  of  Rousseau,  that  reason  can  no  more  grasp 
than  it  can  the  lightning ;  his  flame  is  seen  throng  a  spectroscope 
that  separates  and  displays  its  every  elemenL  A  realism  so  perfect 
that  no  flaw  could  be  discovered  in  it  was  the  goal  he  proposed  to 
himself  in  all  his  works.  Even  those  Swedenborgian  mysticisms, 
**  Louis  Lambert "  and  "  Seraphita,"  are  no  exceptions  to  this  dictum, 
for  in  those  strange  works  he  has  exerted  all  his  powers  to  render  the 
supernatural  natural.  He  carried  his  passion  for  realism  even  to 
names. 

**  He  had  a  singular  theory  upon  names,"  writes  Madame  dc 
Sur^ille;  "he  believed  that  invented  names  did  not  give  life  to 
imaginary  beings,  while  those  ivhich  have  really  been  borne  endowed 
them  with  reality.  Thus  he  gathered  the  personages  of  the  '  Comedic 
Huraaine'  wherever  he  went.  He  would  return  from  his  walks  vciy 
delighted  whenever  he  had  made  some  good  conquest  of  this  kind* 

All  his  types  of  character  were  drawn  from  nature  : — 

Guided  by  ihc  genius  of  obscr\%ation,  he  hauntctl  both  ihe  vallc)^  and  heights 
uf  society ;  siudicd,  Itkc  Lavatcr,  all  the  counlenanCL^  all  the  signs  which  pji^sions 
and  vices  impress  there  ;  collected  his  tyi>cs  in  the  great  human  baiaur,  and  selected 
ihcm  as  the  antiquarian  does  his  curiosiUes ;  summoned  those  types  to  the  places 
where  tiiey  were  most  useful  to  him  ;  placed  them  in  Ihe  first  or  second  ninlN 
according  to  their  value  ;  diitributed  to  them  light  and  shade  ^ith  the  magic  of  * 
great  artist  who  knew  the  potrcr  of  contrasts;  finally  impressed  u|Km  each  one  of 
his  creations,  names,  features,  ideas,  a  language,  a  character  proper  to  them,  and 
which  gave  them  such  an  individuality,  that,  in  that  immense  crowd,  not  one  ii 
confounded  with  another. 

The  composition  of  some  of  his  novels  cost  him  as  much  study  ind 
research  us  though  they  had  been  works  of  pure  history.     Before 
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writing  "  Seraphita,"  which  is  one  of  his  shorter  romances,  he  is  said 
to  have  devoured  all  the  writings  of  Saint-Martin,  Swedenborg, 
Mademoiselle  Bourignon,  Madame  Guyon,  Jacob  Boehm,  making  in 
all  some  hundred  volumes,  plunged  into  the  study  of  somnambulism, 
magnetism,  mysticism,  and  attended  the  seances  of  all  the  mystics  of 
the  time. 

Sometimes  he  would  transfer  a  living  personage,  with  scarcely  an 
alteration  beyond  the  name,  to  his  dramatis  persona;,  much  to  the 
alarm  of  his  friends.  "Are  you  simpletons  ?"  he  would  reply.  "  Do 
we  know  ourselves  ?  Are  there  any  mirrors  to  reflect  the  moral  being  ? 
If  a  Vandyke,  such  as  myself,  painted  me,  I  should  probably  salute 
my  portrait  as  a  stranger."  He  was  so  confident  in  his  knowledge  of 
htmoan  nature  that  he  would  read  the  characters  to  the  \'ery  people 
who  had  posed  for  them.  But  they  never  recognised  their  own 
images.  "What  true  characters  !"  they  would  exclaim.  "  You  know 
then  Messieurs  So-and-so  ?  It  is  their  portraits,  their  true  portraits  ! " 
Another  great  student  of  humanity,  Moli^re,  achieved  a  like  success 
when  he  read  "George  Dandin"  to  the  man  who  had  sat  for  the 
portrait,  and  who  fell  into  raptures  over  his  own  gibbeting. 

To  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  Balzac's  works,  however, 
would  be  to  cover  all  the  space  at  our  disposal,  and  it  is  ^vith  the 
man,  as  he  appears  in  the  book  before  us,  rather  than  with  his  produc- 
tions, this  paper  has  to  do.     Proceed  we  then  in  due  form. 

Honord  de  Balzac  was  bom  at  Tours,  on  the  day  of  St.  Honord 
(hence  his  name),  May  16,  1799.  His  sister,  in  her  memoir,  claims 
for  him  no  precocious  talents  :  "  if,"  she  says,  "  he  evinced  at  an  early 
age  any  of  those  qualities  which  were  to  render  him  illustrious,  no 
one  either  remarked  or  remembered  the  circumstance."  His  father 
was  an  advocate,  but  under  the  Revolution  was  appointed  to  a  post  in 
the  commissariat  of  the  Army  of  the  North.  He  appears  to  hav** 
been  a  man  of  eccentric  ideas,  and  is  described  as  a  mixture  ot 
Rabelais,  Montaigne,  and  Uncle  Toby,  ^vith  peculiar  theories  upon 
health,  education,  and  the  longevity  of  the  human  race.  His  mother 
was 

beautiful  and  much  younger  than  her  husband  ;  had  a  rare  vivacity  of  mind  and 
imagination,  an  indefatigable  activity,  a  great  firmness  of  decision,  and  a  devotion 
without  limit  for  those  belonging  to  her.  .  .  .  The  qualities  of  the  author  of  **  La 
Comedie  Humaine"  are  certainly  the  logical  consequence  of  those  of  his  parents: 
he  had  originality,  memory,  the  observation  and  judgment  of  his  father  ;  the 
imagination,  the  activity  of  his  mother ;  of  both,  in  fine,  the  energy  and  goodness. 

He  had  one  brother,  and  two  sisters.  Laura,  after^vards  Madame 
de  Surville,  who  was  two  years    younger    than    himself,  was  his 
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favourite ;  he  i^^-as  her  protector,  she  was  his  confidant,  and  they 
loved  one  another  with  the  most  tender  affection.  At  se\~en  jeais  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  the  College  of  Vendome  at  Toms  : — 

*'  He  remained  seren  fears  in  this  coCcgc;"  ars  hs  laognpher,  "where 
there  were  nerer  uit  holidajs^  The  remembonoe  of  this  tzme  iDspiied  him  vith 
the  hrst  part  of  '  Loais  Lambert.*  In  tha:  £;^  pxrt  be  and  Louis  Lambert  are 
one,  it  is  Balzac  in  two  personages.  The  coQese  life,  ibe  UtUe  daOr  eimts  thit 
he  sofiered  and  thought,  all  is  trae,  even  the  *  Traite  de  k  Votontr,'  wbidi  one 
of  the  professors  he  named  homed  withoot  read'Tg.  in  his  ar^er  ai  fiadii^  it  imtead 
of  the  lesson  he  required.  My  brother  alm-ars  rv^TLitcd  ihis  writing  as  a  mooa- 
mcnt  of  his  intcUigcncc  at  that  age." 

But  neither  his  parents  nor  his  masters  could  see  in  him  anything 
more  than  a  very  ordinar\-  boy,  who  de\-oured  in  a  desultor)-  manner 
every  book  that  came  in  his  way,  and  who  was  not  always  ready  with 
his  Greek  and  Latin.  If  he  made  a  sagacious  remark,  or  hazarded  a 
reflection  in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  was  usually  snubbed  by 
his  mother  with  :  ^  Thou  certainly  dost  not  understand  what  thou 
art  saiing.'**  It  is  quite  dear  that  Honore  was  not  regarded  as  a 
phenomenon  by  his  parents^  When  he  was  fourteen,  he  had  a 
strange  seizure,  which  gave  great  anxiety  to  his  friends.  It  was  a 
species  of  mental  coma  ;  he  grew  thin  and  miserable,  walked  about 
like  one  in  a  dream,  scarcely  understood  a  word  addressed  to  him. 
He  atter»ards  described  this  condition  by  the  quaint  phrase  :  "  It  was 
a  congestion  of  ideas. "*  Whatever  i:  siigh:  have  been  it  was  found 
necessai}-  to  bring  him  home.  Just  a:  this  rime  <  1S14)  his  father  was 
removed  to  Paris,  and  there  the  boy  completed  his  education,  still  in 
no  wav  distinguishing  himselfl  but  reading  incessantly,  and  remem- 
bering all  he  read.  The  records  of  this  experience  will  be  found  in 
the  earlier  r^^ge?  of  '*  Le  Lys  dans  la  Vallee."  He  contrived,  however, 
:o  tike  a  decree  a:  eighteen.  Being  destined  for  the  law,  he  attended 
'ccil  iecrjres  at  the  Paris  Insdtnte.  and  entered  a  notar}  *s  office, 
w>.eT«  he  srer.t  three  years  oi  his  life  in  a  dnidger>'  he  detested. 
y.ujAne  S^ie  and  Jules  Jania  are  sail  to  have  been  his  fellow  clerks, 
,i':hoi:gh  Madame  de  Sui^^llle  does  no:  mention  the  circumstance. 
If  i:  were  so  ::  was  a  strange  coincidence.  Bi:t  not  even  an 
e\*xllen:  opening  couM  temp:  him  to  adopt  that  profession.  A 
notan-  of  Paris.  w:jO  was  under  obligations  to  the  father,  offered  to 
ukc  him  ir.to  his  ofnce.  and  after  a  few  years  make  over  to  him  the 
>fchoV  of  h:s  Nourishing  business  <mi  rery  advantageous  terms.  But 
Honorc.  who  had  long  aspired  to  the  ^t,&  of  literature,  objected 
V  t'^e  Arrancemcr.:,  and  K^'dly  avowed  his  detennination  to  follow 
:k^  v^  Vt  roHiuit  than  that  of  letters.  NL  le  P^  was  astounded ; 
N.»  ,Li^  a  kvn^  difc^sskm  and  much  nehictance  yielded  so  far  as 
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to  give  him  two  years  to  prove  his  capabilities  for  authorship. 
M.  Balzac  seems  to  have  had  some  belief  in  his  son's  talents,  but 
Madame  evidently  had  none,  and  thought  a  litde  privation  would 
quickly  bring  him  back  to  the  law. 

They  had  just  bought  a  country  house  six  leagues  from  Paris,  so 
she  installed  M.  Honore  in  a  garret  near  the  library  of  the  Arsenal, 
in  which  he  proposed  to  work,  furnished  it  with  a  bed,  a  table,  and 
some  chairs.  **  The  sum  she  allowed  him  to  live  upon  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  sufficient  for  the  most  absolute  necessities,  if 
our  mother  had  not  left  at  Paris  an  old  woman,  attached  for  twenty 
years  to  the  service  of  the  family,  whom  she  charged  to  watch  over 
him."  To  pass  suddenly  from  a  comfortable  home  to  the  solitude  of 
a  garret  and  absolute  privation  was  certainly  a  hard  transition.  He 
did  not,  however,  altogether  complain  of  this  change,  where  he  had 
liberty,  and  could  hug  hopes  which  his  first  literary  deceptions  could 
not  extinguish. 

This  is  the  period  (181 9)  at  which  his  correspondence  with  his 
sister  commences,  and  his  very  first  letter  is  a  description  of  his 
menage : — 

I  have  taken  a  domestic.  A  domestic  I  what  are  you  thinking  of,  brother  ? 
Yes,  a  domestic,  and  his  name  is  as  droll  as  that  of  Doctor  Nacquart*s.  His  is 
called  TranquilUf  mine  is  called  Moi-mhne.  A  bad  bargain,  truly  !  Moi-mcme  is 
idle,  blundering,  improvident.  His  master  is  hungry,  thirsty,  sometimes  he  has 
neither  bread  nor  water  to  offer  him  ;  he  does  not  even  know  how  to  protect  him 
against  the  wind,  which  blows  through  door  and  window  as  Tulou  does  into  his 
flute,  but  less  agreeably.  As  soon  as  I  awake  I  ring  for  Moi-meme,  and  he  makes 
my  bed.  He  then  proceeds  to  sweep  the  room,  but  is  not  very  skilful  in  that 
exercise.  *•  Moi-meme  ! "  **  Monsieur  ! "  **  Look  at  that  spider's  web  from  which 
the  buzz  of  that  big  fly  stuns  me !  those  moutons  that  are  crawling  under  the 
bed  !   the  dust  upon  the  windows  that  blinds  me  !"     **But  Monsieur,  I  do  not 

see "     **  Go  away  and  be  silent,  argucr  ! "   And  he  is  silent.     He  brushes  my 

clothes,  sweeps  singing,  singing  sweeps,  laughs  as  he  talks,  talks  as  he  laughs.  .  .  . 
Wouldst  thou  believe  I  have  been  a  whole  week  thinking,  arranging,  eating,  walk- 
ing, without  doing  any  good.  Coquisigrue'  will  draw  out  my  forces  by-and-by  ; 
but  I  must  still  ruminate  over  it,  and  wait  before  I  write.  I  am  studying  to  form 
my  taste.  I  should  sometimes  believe  I  had  lost  my  head  if  I  had  not  the  happi- 
ness to  hold  that  respectable  member  between  my  hands. 

His  head  was  full  of  projects  of  romances,  comedies,  comic 
operas,  and  a  grand  tragedy  upon  the  subject  of  Cromwell,  of  which 
one  of  the  letters  contains  the  plot  and  the  plan  of  the  scenes.  But 
he  did  not  get  on  very  well  with  this  last,  which  was  to  be  a  cfuf- 
dauvre,  "  Ideas  overwhelm  me,"  he  writes,  "  but  I  am  perpetually 
stopped  by  my  little  talent  for  versification."    Already  we  find  him 

*  A  novel  which  never  appeared. 
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I  taoBBg  lo  these  studies  oC  the  mi/,  which  were  thereafter  to  pi 
\  socb  WQodeifiil  reaiits.  '^  I  6nd  myself/'  he  ^Tites,  ''  in  my  pro- 
ncnadcs  in  P^  la  Chaise»  inspired  with  good  and  great  reflecticms, 
and  I  make  there  smdies  of  grief  tiseful  for  '  Cromwell ' ;  tnie  grief  is 
so  difficuJl  ID  paint,  it  require  so  much  simplicity/'  He  is  \tvf 
tiappif  m  his  ^net : — 

The  tiac  I  knv  fnased  here  will  be  to  me  a  source  of  sweet  memories.  To 
live  as  I  pkue^  feo  wodc  according  to  mf  taste  and  my  fiuicy.  to  do  nothing  If  I 
wblv  to  slsaber  «p«a  the  touc^  witkli  I  make  so  beautiful,  to  think  of  job 
Icikowiag  ]iXM  to  be  1iappy»  10  haii«  Rcnsie&n's  Julie  for  a  mistress,  La  Foatitne 
and  Molihe  for  fineads»  Radne  fiar  naster,  and  Pere  la  Chaise  for  a  promefiid& 
Ak,  iftfaacoddlutfsrrrer! 

-\ftcr  6fieen  months  Honor^  returns  home  with  "  Crom\i'ell "  in 
his  pocket  There  is  a  solemn  meeting  of  friends  and  relations  to 
hear  it  read.  The  opinion  is  unfavourable.  Judgment  is  referred  to 
a  professor  of  the  Ecole  Pol>-t€chniquc.  The  old  man,  after  a  coij- 
sdentiotis  penisal,  declares  the  author  to  be  fitted  for  anything  rather 
than  Utciatnre  ?  "  Tragedy  is  not  my  forte,  that  is  all,"  answers 
Honore.  And  he  takes  np  the  pen  again  as  a  romance  WTiter.fl 
ThcTKilter  he  agreed  with  this  judgment  passed  :  '*  I  can  now  per- ™ 
ceive,"  he  wrote,  **  that  '  Cromii*eU  '  was  not  even  an  embryo/* 
Fifteen  months  of  garret  life  had  so  attenuated  him  that  his  mother 
would  not  permit  his  return ;  so  for  a  time  he  remained  beneath  the 
paternal  roofl  Here  he  wrote  his  early  fictions,  and  began  that  most 
desperate  of  all  quests— the  quest  for  a  publisher. 

"^^The  poor  dihUant^'  says  Madame  de  Sunrille,  *'is  usually  lecdyed  and 
dtstnissed  by  the  bookseller  with  thi^  discouraging  phrase :  '  Vou  are  unknoini, 
and  yon  desire  me  to  publish  >'our  books?  *  To  be  celebrated  before  you  bivc 
written  is  the  problem  to  be  solved  in  this  career,  at  least  you  should  enter  upon 
the  literary  field  of  battle  in  the  manner  of  a  cannon  shot.  .  .  .  Save  ft  cotkge 
friend^  since  entered  *mto  the  mogistiucy,  and  who  helped  him  to  compose  his  ta 
romance,  no  one  aided  or  encouraged  him. " 

At  length  he  found  the  desideratum — a  publisher  who  would^ 
undertake  his  first  work,  but  he  belonged  to  the  lower  grades  of  the; 
trade,  and  the  publication  brought  him  but  little  money  and  no  rcput& 
Now  commenced  a  life  of  literary  drudger>'.     During  the  five  yean] 
from  1820,  his  biographer  tells  us,  he  wrote  upwards  of  forty  volunn 
all  published  under  different  pseudonyms,  for  he  was  too  proud 
put   his  name    to  anything    he  did  not  consider  worthy  of 
De  Balzacs.    The  greater  number  of  these  novels  and  stories 
never  acknowledged  ;  others,  however,  were  re-written,  titled  anew, 
and  published  in  the  collected  editions  of  his  works.     Of  these 
**  Jean  la  Pale/'  **  Le  Vicaire  des  Ardennes." 
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Golden  dreams  and  hopes  were  beginning  to  fade  before  dark 
realities,  and  his  letters  grow  sadder. 

*'  I  can  neither  think  nor  write,"  he  says  in  a  letter  dated  1821 ;  "I  must 
write,  however,  write  every  day  to  conquer  the  independence  which  is  denied  me. 
To  endeavour  to  become  free  by  coups  des  remans,  and  what  romans !  Ah,  Laura, 
what  a  fall  of  all  my  projects  of  glory !  If  I  had  an  assured  income  of  1,500 
francs  I  could  work  for  fame,  but  time  is  necessary  for  such  labours,  and  one 
must  live.     I  have  then  only  this  ignoble  means  of  making  myself  independent. 

Let  then  the  press  groan,  bad  author  (and  the  word  was  never  so  true) 

Still,  if  anyone  would  cast  some  icharm  of  any  kind  upon  my  sad  existence.  .  I 
have  no  flowers  of  life,  and  yet  I  am  in  the  season  when  they  bloom.  What  will 
be  the  use  of  fortune  and  enjoyment  when  my  youth  is  passed  ?  What  matters 
the  actor's  dress  if  one  no  longer  plays  a  part  ?  The  old  man  is  one  who  has 
dined  and  looks  on  while  others  eat ;  and  I  am  young,  my  plate  is  empty,  and  I 
hunger.  Laura,  Laura,  my  two  sole  and  great  desires,  to  be  famous  and  to  be 
loved,  will  they  ever  be  satisfied  ?  " 

Again  he  writes  :  "  I  send  thee  two  new  works ;  they  are  still 
veiy  bad,  and,  above  all,  have  very  little  literary  merit."  Another 
time  he  says  :  "  The  day  on  which  my  romances  are  worth  2,000 
fiancs,  I  will  take  a  prudent  and  faithful  wife,  if  I  can  find  her.  I 
will  shut  myself  up  in  a  little  house  as  new  and  as  bright  as  a  German 
toy."  But  the  drudgery  is  terrible  to  him  :  "  I  begin  at  times  to  feel 
and  recognise  my  powers.   To  feel  what  I  am  worth — ^and  to  sacrifice 

the  flower  of  my  ideas  to  such  trash  !    It  is  torture Believe 

me,  dear  sister,  for  I  have  need  of  faith,  I  do  not  despair  of  being 
something  one  day." 

But  his  letters  even  at  this  period  are  not  all  gloomy ;  an  advance 
of  two  or  three  hundred  francs  upon  a  new  romance  puts  him  in 
high  hopes  and  spirits.  Yet  still  his  earnings  scarcely  suffice  for  his 
necessities.  All  this  time,  however,  he  is  laying  by  stores  of  know- 
ledge and  experience,  and  everything  remarkable  he  sees  or  hears  is 
consigned  to  a  pocket-book  which  he  calls  \^s  garde- manger. 

In  1823  he  entered  into  some  speculations,  the  failure  of  which 
plimged  him  into  debt  that  weighed  most  heavily  upon  him  when 
success  at  last  came.  These  were  a  printing  establishment  and  a 
type-foundr}\  The  latter,  Madame  de  Surville  says,  might  have 
proved  a  most  remunerative  investment  had  her  brother  possessed 
sufficient  capital  to  have  carried  it  on.  And  so,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  Balzac  found  himself  laden  with  liabilities,  and  only  his  pen  to 
discharge  them — a  pen  of  which  no  one  as  yet  recognised  the  value, 
for  his  friends  still  regarded  him  as  little  more  than  an  incapable. 
"  I  must  die,"  he  said  bitterly,  "  in  order  that  they  may  discover  what 
J  am  worth."  But  amidst  poverty,  debt,  and  contempt  the  power  of 
his  genius  still  supported  him,  and  still  alone,  without  encouragement 
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or  support,  he  went  on  his  way.  After  his  commercial  failures  (1827) 
he  again  left  the  paternal  roof,  and  went  to  live  in  a  room  in  the  Rue 
de  Toumon.  "  If  one  of  my  creditors,"  he  writes  to  his  sister, 
"wishes  to  put  me  into  Sainte-Pdagie,  I  shall  be  more  happy  there ; 
my  living  will  cost  me  nothing,  and  I  shall  be  no  more  a  prisoner 
than  my  labour  holds  me  captive  at  home.  The  postage  of  a  letter, 
an  omnibus,  are  expenses  which  I  cannot  allow  myself^  and  I 
abstain  from  going  out  for  fear  of  wearing  out  my  clothes."  In  "  La 
Peau  de  Chagrin  "  he  has  dra\m  the  sufferings  of  this  period  with  a 
terrible  power,  and  he  afterwards  confessed  to  his  sister  that,  like  the 
hero  of  that  marvellous  book,  he  had  been  tempted  to  end  his 
struggles  and  his  life  at  the  same  moment.  But  after  this  long 
dreary  night  day  was  at  length  dawning.  In  this  Rue  de  Toumon 
he  composed  "  Les  Chouans."  It  was  the  first  work  to  which  the 
name  of  Balzac  was  appended,  and  it  was  the  first  in  which  the 
world  began  to  recognise  his  genius.  He  was  not,  at  this  time,  on 
good  terms  with  his  family,  who  were  themselves  in  embarassed  cir- 
cumstances, and,  not  unnaturally,  exasperated  at  his  repeated  failures, 
and  his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  turn  to  any  other  calling.  "  My 
*  Chouans  *  finished,"  he  ^\Tites  to  Laura,  **  I  will  send  them  to  you; 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  anything  that  is  said  of  them,  be  it  good  or 
lx\il;  family,  friends,  are  incapable  of  judging  an  author." 

In  1S21)  he  made  his  first  great  success — "La  Physiologie du 
Mariagc.**  It  is  said  that  ever>thing  comes  to  the  man  who  waits; 
the  greatness  for  which  Honore'  Balzac  had  waited  and  hungered  in 
miserx*  and  poverty  for  years  had  come  at  last.  Success  over- 
whclmcil  all  pmdence.  and  he  leaped  at  once  from  want  to  luxury. 
**  In  a  ^anrvt."  he  said,  "  they  will  give  me  nothing  for  my  works.** 
Such  was  his  excuse.  His  sister  takes  up  the  same  line  of  defence, 
auv!  s.\>*^  that  this  luxury*  is\-as  greatly  exaggerated,  and  was  the 
lu^ns  of  prvvunu^;  him  a  better  price  for  his  books.  Nevertheless, 
the  s.ul  wnscvjuonves  of  his  extra\"agance  were  perpetual  debts  and 
etwMrrasimcnt^  and  a  life  of  unceasing  toil  that  ultimately  killed 
hu\K 

^^v»m  iS^7  to  iS  ;o  he  lived  on  bills,  the  pa\-ing  and  renewing  of 
whivh,  %\i?h  h<a\y  irterxrst.  anticijxated  all  his  earnings,  and  thus 
V  \>»u*jvtU\l  hi:v.  as  o^v.icklv  as  one  was  discharged  to  draw  another. 
Uv^  Vs>\\l  to  svra^\i:v  H::?  jlr.vfAV.r.'s.*';  as  he  calle^l  it,  to  a  snow-ball, 
mvNnN  a'wa\s  ^^tv^ws  larger  as  ::  rolls.  That  debt  so  increased  as  it 
^\\lt<,\l  owt  tNc  uxs^uhs  ar.vl  >^ar?  cha:  at  times  he  despaired  of  tsrx 
A\\^v\\\vt^  hwasc^'  of  it.  lXir.:i^  all  this  time  his  labours  were  cnor- 
»M\M»>.     t\N*«x  K^:  iv>  t:?4$  bse  v^biiscKd  iuiiety-se\-en  works,  making 
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ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  pages  of  an  edition,  which  pt 
least  tripled  the  ordinary  octavos  of  the  booksellers,  and  all  were 
written  without  a  secretary,  and  every  proof  was  corrected  by  his  own 
hand.  References  to  these  almost  superhuman  labours  are  scattered 
throughout  the  letters.  In  one  place  he  mentions  that  he  goes  to 
bed  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  rises  at  midnight,  and  works  sixteen 
hours  successively.  "Believe  nothing  bad  of  me,"  he  writes  to  a 
lady  ;  "  say  he  works  day  and  night,  and  there  is  only  one  thing 
astonishes  you — that  you  have  not  already  heard  of  his  death.  I 
digest  at  the  Opera  or  at  the  Italiens  ;  those  are  my  only  recreations, 
because  there  I  need  not  think  or  speak — it  is  sufficient  to  look  and 
listen.  Yet  I  do  not  always  even  go  there."  "  I  was  so  fatigued 
with  work,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  that  I  fell  down  at  the  Opera 
as  I  alighted  from  my  conveyance.  Since  my  return  I  have  gone 
back  to  my  writing,  and  I  do  not  stir  from  my  table.  During  all 
this  week  I  am  nailed  with  proofs.  I  have  to  do  the  article  of  the 
Rtvue  for  the  two  last  Sundays  of  the  month,  a  work  for  Mame,  and 
the  second  dizaine  of  the  *  Drolatiques,'  without  counting  two  reim- 
pressions.  Is  not  that  enough  to  occupy  three  or  four  men  ?  I  rise 
at  six.  I  correct  '  Les  Chouans,'  then  I  work  at  *  La  Bataille'  from 
eight  to  four  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  day  I  correct  what  I 
have  done  in  the  night.  That  is  my  life ;  dost  thou  know  of  any 
more  occupied?"  "Good  God,  I  work  night  and  day  to  earn 
money  and  pay  it !"  he  writes  to  his  mother  (1832). 

There  are  men  to  whom  fortune  is  implacable.  They  may  wrest 
gifts  from  her  by  indomitable  energy  or  patience,  but  upon  every  favour 
so  extorted  she  lays  a  curse ;  the  ointing  world  cries  the  curse  is  in  the 
man  who  uses  the  gifts  badly.  But  man  is  what  circumstances  and 
surroundings  make  him.  Had  Balzac  won  a  modest  competence 
at  first,  had  the  iron  never  entered  so  deeply  into  his  soul,  his 
career  might  have  been  a  more  discreet  one.  But  poverty  too  long 
endured  invariably  demoralises.  Men  who  suddenly  rise  from  penury 
to  plenty  either  become  misers  or  spendthrifts  ;  sudden  reactions  fly 
to  extremes,  and  but  seldom  lead  to  the  golden  mean.  The  whole 
life  of  this  man  is  one  sadness;  there  is  not  one  gleam  of  real, 
bright,  hot  sunshine  throughout  it;  every  ray  is  robbed  of  half  its 
brilliance  by  the  dark  clouds  through  which  it  passes.  Years  of 
soul-depressing  misery,  then  fame  and  money  beyond  his  largest 
hopes,  but  swept  away  even  before  possessed,  body-killing  labour,  and 
its  necessary  sequel — an  early  death.  "  All  these  misfortunes  may 
be  traced  to  his  own  errors,"  replies  the  moralist.  Ay,  but  when  we 
come  to  trace  the  errors  to  their  source,  who  or  what  is  accountable 
VOL.  ccxLi/j.    NO.  J 77 s*  s  s 
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for  them  ?    Himself?     Or  is  it  fortune  or  fate,  or  whatc%*er  yon 
choose  to  call  the  occult  powers  which  rule  our  destinies  ? 

Sometimes  he  would  arrive  at  his  sister's  house  overwhelmed  by 

work,  fatigue,  and  difficulties,  scarcely  able  to  drag  himself  along, 
face  yellow  and  haggard.     **  Do  not  console  rae/'  he  would  say,  ** 
is  useless,  I  am  a  dead  man,"    Then  in  a  dolorous  tone  he 
begin  the  recital  of  some  new  embarrassment,  or  take  out  soi 
1  proofs   with  a   melancholy  air,   exclaiming,  **  I   shall   be  dull, 
sister ! "     **  Bah  !  one  is  not  dull  with  such  works  as  you  conecLf 
Then  he  would  raise  his  head,  and  little  by  little  fire  and  animatioit 
would  steal  into   his  face.     *'Thou  art  right,*'  he  would   exdaim, 
**  these  books  will  live,  there  is  no  blind  hazard  here^it  can  protect 
a  Balzac  as  well  as  an  imbecile.     One  of  my  millionaire  friends— and 
I  have  some^ — or  a  banker  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  his  money, 
may  come  to  me  and  say,  "  I  know  your  immense  talent  and  y* 
difticulties ;  such  as  you  should  be  free,  accept  without  fear — ] 
shaU  acquit  yourself ^ — ^your  pen  is  worth  millions."     Then  he  would 
walk  up  and  dowi  the  room  gesticulating,  and  his  face  full  of  joyoos 
excitement  *'  Wliy  should  I  not  be  a  peer;  So-and-so  became  a  peer 
Why  not  a  minister?     Men  who  have  made  the  tour  of  all  ideas  are 
best  fitted  to  be  governors  of  men."    Then  he  would  fancy  himself 
the  governor  of  France,  reforming  abuses  ;  while  the  millionaire  who 
should  first  help  him  to  these  honours  would  find  his  glory  in  betQ| 
distinguished  as  the  man  who   raised    Balzac  to  the   honours  be 
merited.     After  this  he  would  turn  to  his  proofs,  and  read  them 
enthusiastically  aloud.     "  Adieu,"  he  would  cry  at  parting,  "  I  shall 
run  home  and  see  if  my  banker  is  waiting  for  me ;  if  he  be  not,  1 
shall  always  find  work,  and  that  is  my  true  fund-holder," 

A  strange  character  fall  of  contradictions  was  his  :  here  it  is 
sketched  by  his  own  hand  :— 

I  study  myself  as  I  would  anyone  else.  I  enclose  within  my  five  feet  two 
inches  all  the  incoherences,  all  the  contrasts  possible  ;  and  those  who  believe  mr 
vain,  lavish,  headatrong,  light,  without  coherence  of  ideas,  foolish,  negligent, 
idle,  without  application,  without  reflection,  without  any  constancy,  a  babbler, 
without  tact,  ill-informed,  unpolished,  whimsical,  fickle,  will  be  jtist  as  right  is 
those  who  say  I  am  economical,  courageous,  modest,  tenacious,  energetic,  carefol, 
a  worker,  constant,  taciturn,  full  of  finesse,  |>oIished,  always  gay  ;  he  who  shall 
say  I  am  a  poltroon  will  be  no  more  wrong  than  he  who  shall  say  1  am  eJttfcmely 
brave  ;  in  fme,  learned  or  ignorant,  full  of  talent  or  silly,  nothing  astonishes  mc 
more  than  myself.  1  finish  by  believing  that  I  am  only  an  tnstntment  ttpOT 
which  circumstances  play. 

It  was  in  1833  the  idea  first  occurred  to  him  to  classify  his  works 
under  different  heads,  and  divide  them  into  series,  as  "  Scfen* 
Vie  Priv^e  *'— «  de  la  Vie  de  Province."  &c. 
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**The  clay  which  was  illumined  by  this  idea  was  a  memorable  day  for  him,** 
writes  his  sUter  **  He  set  out  from  his  house  in  the  Rue  Cassini  and  ran  to  the 
Faubourg  Pois-sonniere,  where  I  then  dwt^ll.  *Salvite  mc,'  he  said  joyously,  *for 
I  am  in  train  to  become  a  genius/  He  then  unfolded  to  us  hb  plan,  which 
frightened  him  a  little.  Vast  as  his  brain  was,  it  required  some  time  to  arrange 
that  plan."  **  He  told  ns  the  news  of  the  world  of  La  CoMfiDiE  Humaine 
ab  we  talk  of  that  of  the  veritable  world.  *I>o  you  know  who  F^lix  de  Van- 
dene&s  marries  ^  A  Demoiselle  de  Gmndville.  It  is  an  excellent  match;  the 
Grand%'nie5  arc  rich,  in  spite  of  what  Mademoiselle  de  Bellefeuiilc  has  cost  ihat 
family.*  If  wc  **cjmetimcs  OiikeJ  pardon  for  a  young  man  who  was  on  the  road 
to  min,  for  a  poor  unfortunate  woman  whose  sad  fate  interested  us  :  *  Do  not 
trouble  me  with  your  sensibilities  ;  truths  before  everything.  These  people  are 
weak,  incapable.  What  happens  is  what  ought  to  happen,  so  much  the  worse 
for  them.'  One  of  the  friends  of  Doctor  Minoret  excited  our  curiosily.  My 
brother  had  said  nothing  about  his  life^  but  we  were  led  to  believe  he  had  ejtpe- 
rienced  some  great  misfortunes.  We  asked  him  for  some  information.  *  I  did  not 
know  M.  de  Jordy  before  he  arrived  at  Nemours,*  he  replied.  *  Since  he  interests 
you  I  will  some  day  bring  bis  history  to  light.'  ,  ...  He  never  described  a 
town  or  village  without  first  visiting  it»  no  matter  how  distant  or  remote  the  place 
might  be.  In  taking  leave  of  his  family  before  starting  on  his  journey  he  would 
say,  *  1  am  going  to  Alen9on  or  Grenoble,  where  Mademoiselle  this  or  Monsieur 
that  lives/*' 

From  1832  to  1835  wc  find  him  continoally  travelling,  and  letters 
written  from  all  parts  of  France  and  Italy,  but  working  as  assiduously 
as  ever,  and  with  a  brain  full  of  ])lans  for  xv^^^*  additions  to  the 
**Com^die  Humaine."  Some  of  his  finest  novels  were  composed 
during  these  years^  notably  '*  Le  Lys  dans  la  Valltfe/'  **  La  Recherche 
de  VAbsolu/'  and  the  strange  mystical  '*  Louis  Lambert"  "  It  is  a 
work/'  he  says,  "  in  which  I  have  entered  tlie  lists  with  Goethe  and 
Byron,  with  Faust  and  Manfred.  It  has  cost  me  great  labour,  I 
was  obliged  to  read  so  many  books  to  wTite  it."  A  few  days  later  he 
writes  to  his  mother  :  "  I  have  absolute  need  of  distraction  ;  I  have 
had  so  many  sleepless  nights,  and  drank  coffee  to  such  an  excess,  that 
I  have  had  terrible  pains  and  cramps.  *  Louis  I^ambert '  is  perhaps  a 
chef  (TtTm^re,  but  it  has  cost  me  dear  :  six  weeks*  continuous  labour 
at  Sach^,  and  ten  days  at  AngouMme."  ^'  la  Peau  de  Chagrin  " 
also  belongs  to  this  period. 

Literary  projects  alone,  vast  as  his  were,  did  not  sufiice  to  fill  this 
resdess  intelligence.  One  time  he  was  all  eagerness  over  the  fancied 
discovery  of  anew  substance  for  making  paper:  it  turned  out  a  failure. 
His  friends  thought  he  would  be  disconsolate— -they  found  him 
TadL^nL  He  had  hit  upon  a  new  idea  :  '*You  people  have  never 
reflected,"  he  cried,  **  that  the  Romans,  little  skilled  in  exhausting 
mines,  have  left  riches  in  their  dross.  Some  savants  of  the  Institute 
whom  1  have  consulted  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself,  and  I  atn 
going  to  set  out  for  Sardinia.    I  shall  travel  the  coxititrj  ^nxlo/cix 
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a  sack  upon  my  back,  clothed  like  a  mendicant.  I  have  calculated 
cvcfything^-6oo  Cranes  will  suflfice  me/'  He  arrived  at  Bastia  without 
^  m  son ;  but  his  books  were  known  and  he  was  feted.  The  booksellers 
soon  brought  him  back  to  Paris  ;  he  returned  %vith  some  specimens 
from  the  mines,  which  he  gave  to  the  chemists  to  analyse.  A  year 
^aderwards^  his  tasks  being  accomplished,  he  returned  to  SartUma, 
but  oa  the  way  he  had  told  his  secret  to  the  Genoese  captain  with 
whom  he  had  sailed. 

**  As  to  the  principal  object  of  my  journey,*'  he  writes  from  Milan, 
••  everything  turned  out  as  i  supposed,  but  the  delay  in  my  arrival  has 
been  fiitaJ  ;  the  Genoese  has  a  contract  with  the  court  of  Sardinia ; 
there  is  a  million  of  money  in  the  dross ;  a  house  of  Marseilles  with 
which  he  has  an  understanding  has  tried  it*'  So  did  all  his  hopes 
fall  to  the  ground 

In  the  meantime  he  had  purchased  a  small  chateau  in  Tourainc. 
He  had  an  intense  affection  for  his  native  province  ;  how  chamiiDgiy 
and  lovingly  he  has  described  and  dwelt  upon  its  beauties  in  "  Le  Lys 
dans  la  Vallec."  "There,"  he  said,  '*  sweet  and  tranquil  thoughts  root 
themselves  in  the  soul  as  the  vine  in  the  earth.**  But  the  winter  he 
spent  in  Paris  in  a  splendidly  liimished  salm^  where  he  received  "  all 
the  celebrities  who  were  born  or  were  about  to  be  bom."  His  sister 
dwells  as  brieBy  as  possible  upon  his  extra^-agances,  but  we  leant 
from  other  sources  they  were  very  great  at  this  rime ;  he  had  his 
box  at  the  two  op^as,  his  chariots,  horses,  suites  of  servants;  he 
dinners  were  among  the  most  recJurc/Us  in  Paris  ;  his  rooms  were 
Ailed  with  the  most  costly  mc>nacs;  his  %-ery  walking-cane  blazed 
with  precious  ston^,  many  of  them  presents.  And  still,  to  keep 
]«ce  with  such  expenditure,  the  same  terrible  toil : — 

"  I  go  to  bed  at  six  with  my  dinner  in  my  mouth,  llie  animal 
digests  until  midnight  Auguste  pushes  me  a  cup  of  coffee,  with 
which  my  mind  goes  on  its  way  till  mid-day.  I  run  to  the  prioier 
with  my  copy  and  get  my  proofe  to  give  exetcbe  to  the  animal  who 
dreams  aH  the  way  he  goes** 

It  was  at  this  time  (June  1S33)  he  was  engaged  in  what  is 
perhaps  the  ikoblest  of  all  his  fictions — **  £t^g6iie  Grandet'*  His 
powers  wete  now  in  thdr  highest  perfection,  and  ev^ery  producticn 
of  his  pen  was  a  ckrf-d'itmvre.  The  labour  he  bestowed  upon  eadi 
was  infimtc.  Writing  of  **  Le  Mededn  dc  CampagDe,"*  he  sajrs  :— 
*'  There  is  not  a  phrase^  an  idea,  which  has  not  been  considerecl, 
re-cottsidered,  rcftd,  re-read,  coneded^it  is  frig^itful !  **  Although 
no  work  was  commenced  wiiIkkiI  long  pfeliminaiy  meditation,  the 
nitemiions  it  Ytcei^rcd  duri^a^  tibe  yoge&s  of  composition,  and  whjte 
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passing  through  the  press  were  innumerable  "  inlerhniogs,  transposl- 
lions,  expaosionsy  aliridgmcnts ;  three  or  four,  or  even  'eleven  or 
twelve,  successive  proofs  would  be  so  covered  with  corrections  as  to 
be  almost  illegible  to  the  most  practised  eyes.  There  were  not  half 
a  doiien  printers  in  Paris  who  could  decipher  his  copy,  and  even 
these  would  not  enter  the  composing  room  without  first  stipulating 
that  tliey  should  not  have  more  than  two  hours  of  Bakac  per  da)% 

By-and-by,  to  add  to  his  other  embarrassments,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  the  editor  of  the  Revtu  dc  Faris^  who 
load  sold,  as  Balzac  thought  unjustly,  the  right  of  republishing 
"  Le  Lys  dans  la  Vallde/'  then  appearing  in  its  pages,  to  a  St.  Peters- 
burg house.  He  gained  his  lawsuit,  and  with  it  many  enemies,  the 
number  of  which  was  largely  increased  by  the  publication  of  the 
'*  Illusions  Perdus,"  in  which  he  attacks  the  whole  body  of  feuille- 
tonists. For  some  time  afterwards  both  journals  and  reviews  were 
closed  against  him.  So  he  created  new  ones.  The  first  was  the 
Chronique  (k  Paris^  to  start  which  he  borrowed  the  money, 
The'ophile  Gautier,  Charles  de  Bernard,  and  other  celebrities  wTote 
for  him  ;  but  the  thing  failed  for  want  of  capital.  Some  time  after- 
wards he  started  the  Rnnit  Parisknnc^  of  which  he  wrote  the 
^  whole  of  three  numbers  1  ^A 

B        About  this  time  we  find  him  arrested  by  his  creditors.     Then       ^| 
~  again  resuming  the  old  life  of  toil     How  pathetic  are  these  passages       ^| 
from  a  letter  to  Madame    Hanska,  the   Russian   lady  who,   years        ^^ 
afterwards,  became  his  wife.     The  date  is  1836  : — 

B  What  a  long  and  sad  adieu  I  have  made  to  those  lost  years  \  swallowed  up 
^^  wiihout  return.  They  have  given  me  neither  perfect  happiness  nor  entire  miser)' ; 
ihcy  have  made  me  live  frozen  upon  one  bide,  burned  upon  the  other  j  and  now  I 
feel  myself  holding  to  life  only  by  a  sense  of  duty.  I  have  gone  into  the  garret 
where  I  now  am  with  the  conviction  that  I  shall  die  there  exhausted  with  work. 
I  thought  I  should  support  it  better  than  I  do.  For  more  than  a  month  I  rise  at 
midnight  and  go  to  bed  at  six;  I  have  dieted  myself  as  low  as  it  is  possible  to  live 
that  I  may  not  give  to  the  brain  the  fatigue  of  digestion ;  not  only  do  I  feel  weak* 
nessea  1  cannot  dcscrilie,  but  so  much  life  communicated  to  the  brain  that  I 
experience  singular  inconveniences.  I  sometimes  lose  the  sense  of  perpendicularity ; 
even  in  bed  it  seems  to  me  that  my  head  falls  to  the  left  or  the  right,  and  when  I 
rise  I  am  as  it  were  weighed  down  by  an  enonnous  weight  that  seems  to  be  in  my 
head.  I  can  understand  how  the  absolute  continuance  and  immense  labours  of 
Pascal  caused  him  to  unceasingly  sec  an  abyss  on  each  side  of  him^  and  not  to  be 
able  to  do  without  a  chair  on  either  side  of  his  own.  .  .  *  **  La  Vieille  Fille  *'  was 
written  in  three  nights;   *'  Le  Secret  dc  Ruggieri*'  was  written  in  a  single   night. 

■  .  .  .  I  must  plunge  into  the  Augean  stables  of  my  style  and  sweep  away  the  faults. 
♦  .  .  From  time  to  time  I  ri'ie,  I  contemplate  the  ocean  of  houses  that  my  window 
overlooks,  from  the  Ecole  Slilitaire  to  the  Baniere  du  TronCj  from  the  Pantheon 
to  the  Arc  dc  TEtoile,  and  after  having  breathed  the  air  I  go  back  to  my  work. 
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^^H       These  days  and  weeks  of  toil  were  of  course  succeeded  by  in- 
^^^tervals  of  relaxation,  in  which  the  money  coined  out  of  his  very  Ufe 

■  blood  was  scattered  wildly  in  luxuries   and  excesses.      Year  after 

■  yexir  there  is  ihe  same  burden  to  his  letters — after  so  many  months 
he  will  be  free  of  debt,  he  is  labouring  incessantly  for  that  end 
But  the  labours  completed,  the  money  won,  the  debts  paid,  the 
round  begins  again  :  new  obligations,  more  toil,  more  promises.  All 
this  time  he  is  deep  in  the  debt  of  his  publisher,  W'erdet,  who  is 
ultimately  ruined  by  him.  More  than  once  while  he  is  abroad 
we  find  him  assiuring  Werdet  that  a  MS.  is  completed,  and  will  be 
sent  oif  by  the  next  mail,  of  which  work  not  a  line  has  been  wriii 

Land  in  one  or  two  instances  the  novel  was  never  written  at  all   Soi 
of  his  best  works  were  indifferently  paid.  For  "  Le  Lys  dans  la  Vall«fe^ 
he  received    only  S,ooo  francs,  half  of  which  was  paid  by 
Rnme  de  Paris,  half  by  his  publisher.     In  a   letter  dated  18 ji, 
we  have  the  following  account  of  earnings: — 

Trom  September  to  February,  six  months  of  the  J^anu  de  Paris  3,000  fmnci 

•LaBaiiille* 2,cx)o      „       j 

A  volume  of  the  *  Dr61atiques '          ..,*..  2,000      „      I 
Four  new  volumes  for  Mamc StOOO      „ 

12,000  fmoc^ 
In  1845,  however,  we  fmd  him  reckoning  upon  receiving,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  success,  40,000  francs  for  *'  Les  Paysans  " — 30,000 
from  the  bookseller,  and  10,000  from  the  journal  in  which  it  fiistap- 
peared.  To  this  he  adds  15,000  francs  for  an  impression  of  "  L« 
Comddie  Humaine,"  together  with  10,000  francs  for  other  works. 

In  183S  he  had  a  \dlla,  Les  Jardies,  built  near  SevTes,  whicli  he 
styles  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  L^ne  vraie  maison  d'op^ra-comiquQ 
where  I  desire  to  labour  flir  from  the  world,  and  where  those  wh 
love  me  will  fmd  me  if  they  wish."  A  year  later  Les  Jardies  came  I 
grief.  '*  I  am  in  the  depths  of  a  frightful  misery,"  he  \\Titcs  to  hii 
sister  (March  1839).  All  the  walls  have  fallen,  the  builder  not  havinfl 
made  any  foundations ;  and  all  this,  altltough  his  doing,  falls  upon 
me,  for  he  is  without  a  sou,  and  I  have  as  yet  given  him  only  6,000 
francs  on  account."  But  the  letter  contains  even  worse  news 
than  this.  The  Renaissance  had  offered  him  6,000  francs  down  to 
write  a  piece  in  h\G  acts.  The  agreement  was  made.  "  And  I  wi^H 
in  great  need  of  6,000  francs.  At  the  end  of  February  I  set  to  woHJh 
I  pass  sixteen  days  and  sixteen  nights  in  labour,  sleeping  only  three 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  ;  I  employ  twenty  workmen  to  print  it,  5:c 
My  directors  have  no  money,  or  perhaps  Dumas,  who  had  broke 
his  word  with  them,  aiid  with  whom  they  were  on  ill  terms,  has  gofl 
back  to  iheni.     Thcv  nvIW  v\oV  W-^Vviu  Vo  \\\n  \yv^^^',  ^^^  \id^'sfc\\.** 


he 
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This  play,  "  L'Ecole  des  Manages,"  was  his  first  dramatic  venture. 
He  was  never  successful  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  although  he  was 
ambitious  to  be  so,  and  gave  some  attention  to  that  species  of  com- 
position during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  But  he  was  too  minute, 
too  analytical  for  a  dramatist.  His  best  play  is  "  Le  Faiseur,"  the 
original  of  Charles  Mathew's  "  Game  of  Speculation." 

In  the  year  1845  he  was  all  excitement  over  a  new  residence  he 
was  building  at  Monceau,  where  he  had  speculated  in  some  land, 
which,  according  to  his  calculations,  was  one  day  to  bring  him  a 
fortune  by  being  let  for  building.  "  But,"  he  writes,  "  I  regard  it  as 
a  frightful  misfortune  to  have  to  pay  20,000  francs  to  cancel  debts 
which  prevent  me  from  becoming  a  landed  proprietor."  His  letters 
are  full  of  this  project.  The  money  for  works,  not  a  line  of  which  is 
written,  is  all  disposed  of  in  advance.  It  is  painful  to  read  the  letters 
of  this  period,  so  full  are  they  of  worry  and  excitement,  debts  to  pay, 
specidations,  books  to  write,  labours  to  be  accomplished,  and  at  last 
complaints  of  failing  health.  His  letters  now  become  journals,  and 
are  nearly  all  directed  to  Madame  Hanska,  the  Russian  lady  to  whom 
he  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and  are  extremely  interesting  as  a 
picture  of  his  life  at  this  period. 

In  1847  he  journeyed  to  Vierzschovnia,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  where 
the  estate  of  the  Countess  Hanska  was  situated.  Now  recommenced 
his  letters  to  his  sister  and  mother,  containing  descriptions  of  Russian 
life.  There  he  remained  until  after  his  marriage,  in  the  spring  of  1850. 
Repose  and  freedom  from  care  seemed  to  be  at  length  within  his  reach, 
for  his  wife  was  rich.  But  symptoms  of  heart  and  lung  disease  had 
long  appeared,  and  were  no  doubt  intensified  by  the  Russian  climate. 
He  had  a  serious  attack  in  the  previous  winter,  and  had  been  ordered 
by  his  physicians  t)erfect  rest.  "  If  I  return  to  Paris,"  he  writes  to  a 
friend  (1849),  "i^  will  be  a  great  happiness,  for  this  time,  at  least,  it 
is  necessary  for  my  cure.  I  have  sadly  paid  for  the  excesses  of 
labour  to  which  I  have  been  delivered  during  the  last  ten  years  above 
all,  but  we  will  not  speak  of  that."  He  returned  to  Paris  two  months 
afterwards — to  die  in  his  mother's  arms.  The  last  letter  in  this  col- 
lection is  to  Th^ophile  Gautier  \  it  was  written,  under  his  dictation,  by 
his  wife,  but  is  signed  by  his  own  hand,  which  also  added  under- 
neath, "  I  am  not  able  to  read  or  write." 

Fortune  did  indeed  lay  her  ban  upon  Honord  de  Balzac. 

H.  BARTON   BAKER. 
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SCIENCE  deals  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  She  is  as  ready 
to  investigate  the  formation  of  a  tear  as  the  rounding  of  a 
world,  the  anal\*sis  of  a  smile  as  the  origin  of  a  race.  One  of  her 
latest  subjects  of  research,  though  not  quite  a  new  one,  is  the  buzzing 
of  insects.  Reaumur  showed  long  ago  that  the  movement  of  the 
wings  alone  will  not  explain  the  phenomenon,  for  a  blowfly  will  buzz 
after  his  wings  have  been  removed.  liesideS,  the  coleoptera,  or 
beetles,  though  they  often  produce  when  flying  a  dull  booming  noise, 
are  not  able  to  buzz  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  so  that  the 
active  use  of  wings  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  explain  the  buzzing  of 
insects.  True  buzzing  involves  the  production  of  two  distinct  souiids, 
a  grave  sound  and  a  sound  one  octave  higher.  The  former  is  due 
to  the  wings  alone,  for  if  tiie  wings  are  removed  it  is  never  heard. 
The  latter  is  never  heard  alom  during  the  flight  of  insects.  It  is 
only  observed  ap.irt  from  the  great  vibrations  of  the  wings,  when  the 
insect  alights,  or  I>  prevented  from  moving.  This  acuter  sound  is 
emitted  only  by  the  diptera,  or  two-winged  insects  like  the  fly,  and 
the  hymenoptera,  or  four-winged  insects  like  the  bee.  Now  although 
the  wings  are  seen  to  tremble  rapidly  when  the  sharper  sound  is 
emittevl  alone,  yet  the  sound  continues  when  the  wings  are  removed. 
M.  Tousset  de  Hclesme  finds  that  the  sound  is  caused  by  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  muscles  which  sene  the  insect  for  flight.  These 
muscles  are  not  inserted  in  the  wing  itself,  but  in  the  part  of  the 
thorax  which  sup|>orts  the  wing.  With  each  movement  of  the  wing 
the  fonn  of  the  thorax  changes  under  the  influence  of  the  thoracic 
muscles.  These  muscles  vibrate  twice  for  each  vibration  of  the 
wings.  Thus  there  are  two  sounds,  and  the  sharper,  being  due  to 
N  ibrations  twice  as  rapid  as  those  which  produce  the  acuter,  is  an 
^.Ktavc  hiiihcr. 

N'  OW  that  Mr.  Ruskin's  earlier  books  and  pamphlets  have  become 
so  scarv.x\  collectors  and  admirers  of  his  writings,  and  the 
nuny  ferment  disciples  whom  he  has  gatherevl  around  him,  will  re- 
ji)ice  to  hear  of  a  little  p^^  Jitely  vritvted  yamyhlet  of  some  6ft)-  pages, 
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entitled  :  "  The  Bibliography  of  Ruskin,  a  Bibliographical  List  of 
the  Published  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse  of  John  Ruskin,  M.A., 
from  1834  to  the  present  time."  This  includes  not  only  all  the 
books  and  pamphlets,  but  the  numerous  letters  that  lie  buried  in  old 
English  and  Scotch  newspapers.  The  compilation  is  issued,  I 
believe,  with  Mr.  Ruskin's  full  sanction  and  approval,  though  with- 
out his  assistance  or  co-operation,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  editor,  Mr.  Richard  Heme  Shepherd,  5  Hereford  Square,  S.W. 

THE  task  of  conciliating  Ireland  proceeds  but  slowly,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  indecent  and  hysterical  onslaughts  of  the  so- 
called  National  press  upon  Judge  Keogh.  A  man  with  some  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  of  Irish  Catholic  children  tells  me  that  disloyalty 
is  openly  and  constandy  avowed  by  the  youths  under  his  control, 
and  that  Catholic  schools  in  Ireland  are  mere  hotbeds  of  sedition. 
It  is  true  that  nothing  comes  of  this  treason  constantly  expressed, 
and  it  is  certain  that  measures  of  restriction  or  repression  would 
be  worse  than  fruitless.  I  have  heard  meanwhile  two  anecdotes 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  state  of  things  in  certain  districts  in  Ireland 
concerning  another  purely  Irish  institution.  Speaking  of  the  agent 
of  a  certain  noble  lord  whose  name  has  been  prominently  before  the 
public  of  late,  an  Irish  farmer  declared  him  the  most  unpopular  man 
in  Ireland.  "  How  comes  it,  then,  he  is  not  shot  like  so  many 
others  ? "  demanded  my  informant.  "  Faith,  I  suppose,"  answered 
Paddy,  "it's  because  what's  everybody's  business  is  nobody's 
business." 

The  second  story,  more  characteristic  still,  was  told  me  by 
a  gallant  general  whose  Irish  estates  border  on  those  on  which 
the  incidents  are  supposed  to  have  occurred.  "  Instmcted  by  a 
certain  lord  to  see  if  another  turn  of  the  screw  could  not  be  en- 
forced, the  agent  called  together  the  tenants  and  told  them  it  was 
the  intention  of  his  lordship  to  raise  their  rents.  *  You  can  afiford 
it  well  enough,'  continued  the  agent,  '  only  look  what  a  price  things 
have  risen  to.'  Silence  fell  on  the  assemblage  and  was  broken  at 
last  by  an  old  farmer,  who  exclaimed,  *  Things  hez  gone  up  in  price, 
there's  no  denyin'  ov  it.  It  used  to  cost  a  pound  to  get  an  agent 
shot,  and  now,  be  jabers,  it  costs  two.' "  The  hint  was,  I  beheve, 
sufficient,  and  the  turn  of  the  screw  was  not  applied. 

OF  the  vagaries  of  advertising,  the  latest  development  is  a  printed 
match,   the   manufacturer   of  which  thus    dilates  upon    its 
advantages :  "  There  is  no  article  that  has  a  larger  or  more  ^etvewl 
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consumption  than  the  Wooden  Match;  it  penetrates  into 
household,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  etc ;  and  the  care  re- 
quired in  its  manipulation,  while  flaming,  enstues  attentioii  to  the 
matter  printed  thereon/'  But  would  not  that  in  time  ensure  one 
getting  one's  fingers  burnt?  It  is  no  doubt  very  coDTenieAt  (fcr 
Daffy)  to  get  Daffy's  EUxir,  for  e:Jcainplc,  engraven  on  the  tablets  of 
our  memory  by  the  lurid  glare  of  a  lucifer  match  \  and  tC  throu^  a 
divided  attention,  a  blister  is  raised  at  the  same  time,  one  is  sdll  les 
likely  to  forget  it  The  notion  is  ingenious,  but  unless  the  advertiser 
is  himself  a  match-maker,  i  don*t  see  how  1  am  to  idi  my  matchesy 
even  after  I  have  printed  *'  Buy  Belgrai*iaj*  or  " Read  the  GmUi- 
V  Magassft€^'  on  all  four  sides  of  it 

FOR  the  first  time  since  London  was  a  city,  the  resident  can  walk 
from  any  one  part  to  any  other  part  by  the  most  direct  route 
without  hanng  to  pay  any  species  of  impost  The  bridges  are  now 
free,  and  the  obnoxious  toll-gates,  so  long  an  obstruction  and  an 
iHirhronism,  are  removed.  It  is  wonderful  that  they  have  been 
iDowed  to  remain  so  long.  An  immense  benefit  is  conferred  by  their 
ranovml  upon  the  poor^t  classes  in  London.  Now  that  the  toll  is 
icmovcd,  b  there  not  a  chance  that  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames 
wmt  be  used  lor  residential  purposes  ?  There  are  thotisands  of  men 
^  ompelled  to  li^-e  in  London.  Hotises  and  chambers  have 
\  cases  quadmpledf  in  rent  dmix^  the  last  decade. 
A  iMMise  ift  Ade^hi  Terrace  cannot  now  be  obcatned  under  three 
\  a  jpear.  Is  it  not  possible,  I  ask,  to  vtakt 
Disge?  I  believe  that  if  a  fine  terrace  were 
of  tjie  southem  bonk  befween  Waterkra  and 
I  vosid  be  made  to  the  beauty 

fiir  iRiqr  tf  Ar  bod^ses  mom  irtcd^  the  sie  is  not  so  iar  from  cential 

r  Gfosienor  eUate  which  are  noir  axnoi^ 
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sound  of  the  sentence  in  which  in  occurs.  For  in  correcting  a  proof 
the  attention  is  almost  exclusively  directed  to  what  the  eye  and  the 
ear  can  detect — errors  of  spelling,  collocation,  grammar,  and  so  forth — 
while  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  not  much  noted.  Hence  it  so 
firequently  happens  that  the  author  who  ^reads  (as  now  and  then  an 
author  will  read)  a  book  of  his  own,  is  horrified  by  seeing  on  the 
first  page  he  looks  at  some  utterly  preposterous  mistake  which  when 
correcting  proofs  he  had  allowed  over  and  over  again  to  escape  his 
attention.  I  fancy  Thackeray  did  not  much  read  his  own  writings, 
except  in  correcting  proofs,  which  is  very  different  from  ordinary 
reading.  He  certainly  allowed  some  remarkable  mistakes  to  be 
continued  in  edition  after  edition  of  his  works.  It  might  be  worth 
while  for  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  to  have  the  original  MSS., 
if  still  in  existence,  compared  with  the  text  during  the  issue  of  the 
new  edition  they  are  at  present  publishing ;  for  some  of  the  mistakes 
affect  the  artistic  quality  of  the  passages  in  which  they  occur.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  errors  in  question,  take  the  two  following  cases, 
occurring  within  a  few  pages  of  each  other  in  the  "  Virginians."  In 
Chapter  LXXI.,  after  the  fine  sketch  of  the  jealousy  of  Jack  Lambert, 
George  Warrington,  "  who  has  not  been  well  pleased  >vith  brother 
Jack's  behaviour  all  day,"  says  to  Mrs.  Lambert,  "  Brother  Jack  has 
not  a  fine  temper,  Aunt  Lambert.  He  informs  you  all  that  I  am  a 
coward,  and  remonstrates  with  me  for  being  angry.  He  finds  his 
mistress  gone  to  the  country,  and  he  bawls  and  stamps  and  swears. 
Oh  fie  !  Oh  Aunt  Lambert,  beware  of  jealousy !  Did  the  quarrel 
ever  make  you  jealous?"  The  last  words  are  so  printed  in  all  the 
editions,  but  they  are  n9nsense.  What  Thackeray  wrote  was,  out  of 
all  question,  "  Did  the  General  ever  make  you  jealous  ? " — the 
General  being  General  Lambert,  Aunt  Lambert's  husband.  Apart 
from  the  absence  of  all  meaning  in  the  passage  as  it  stands,  the 
rudeness  of  the  question  really  asked  by  George  Warrington  accords 
with  what  is  said  directly  after,  in  that  his  "  soul  was  wroth  within 
him,"  and  that  "he  was  bent  on  quarrelling  with  somebody,"  as 
also  with  Mrs.  I^mbert's  reply,  "You  will  make  me  very  angry 
if  you  speak  to  me  in  this  way."  The  other  case  still  more 
strangely  mars  an  effective  description.  In  Chapter  LXXVII. 
Jack  Lambert,  telling  George  how  he  had  taken  his  part  with 
General  Lambert,  says,  "  Upon  this  my  lively  little  Het  (who  has 
much  harshness)  whispers  to  me,  *Jack,  mother  and  I  will  make 
you  a  dozen  shirts,  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs' " — where  we  may  be  sure 
Thackeray  >vrote  (or  at  any  rate  meant  to  Avrite)  "archness,"  not 
"  harshness." 
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READERS  of  Hood  may  remember  the  manner  in  which,  in  hts 
Ode  to  Rae  Wilson,  the  humourist  describes  the  method  of 
condliatioD  which,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  bystander,  a  butcher 
adopted  with  a  recalcitrant  sheepw 

Stiingii^  his  t»cnt»  lilte  <!bt. 
The  sturdj  butcher  scucd  upon  the  hint, — 
At  least  he  seized  upon  the  foremost  wether,  ^ — 
And  hugg'd  and  logg'd  and  tuggM  him,  neck  and  ciop^ 
Just  malms  rW^wi,  ihro*  the  open  shop — 
If  Luis  came  off  he  didn't  care  a  feather^  — 
Then  walking  10  the  doofj  and  smiling  grim« 
He  ruUbeil  his  forehead  and  his  sleeve  together — 
There  !  Tve  fvnaihtai  him  I 

IFBIAR  this  is  the  only  kind  of  conciliation  that  our  Indian 
tributary  kings  quite  understand-  The  notion  that  we  shall 
influence  greatly  men  like  Scindia  or  OodeyTOor  by  presems  and 
decorations  is  childish,  Oodeypoor  is  too  polished  and  discreet  to 
show  openly  his  contempt  for  such  honours  as  we  may  choose  10 
awaid  him.  More  impetuous  potentates  do  not  take  much  pains  to 
disguise  the  estimation  in  which  they  hold  gift  and  donor.  The 
late  King  of  Burmah  is  said  to  have  subjected  the  portrait  of  Queea  m 
Victoria,  with  which  he  was  presented,  to  indescribable  indignities,  ^ 
and  the  late  Xizam,  I  am  told,  when  he  received  the  Star  of  Indb, 
mistook  apparently  the  place  where  it  was  intended  to  be  worn,  since 
he  proceeded  forthwith  to  sit  upon  it.  As  the  complications  likely  to 
result  from  the  war  with  Afghanistan  will  probably  render  necessary 
new  attempts  at  conciliation,  we  had  better  make  up  our  minds  before- 
hand what  species  it  is  to  be.  Englishmen  do  not  need  to  be  endowed 
with  any  superfluous  measure  of  loyalt)'  to  object  to  the  portrait 
or  gift  of  their  Queen  being  dishonoured  by  an  Asiatic,  what- 
ever his  rank.  It  will  be  wise  accordingly  to  be  careful  in  the  gifts 
we  bestow  and  the  manner  of  their  bestowal.  WTiat,  however,  may 
be  contemned  by  the  potentate  may  be  grateful  to  the  minister.  It 
is  among  subordinates  alone  that  titles  and  ribands  produce  result 
Those  who  have  had  in  their  power  to  bestow  decorations  arc  th 
last  i>ersons  likely  to  over-estimate  their  value. 


It 


THE  annejcation  of  Galekaland^  after  the  destruction  of  Kreli's 
tribe,    has  been   quickly  followed   by  another  step  in  the 
ndisement  of  the  British  dominion  in  South  Africa.     Between 
the  Transkei  territor)*  and  Natal  there  dwells  a  large  tribe,  which 
the  number  of  200,000  occ\i\>ves  \.W  coMtitiY  ^^  ^^^^  side  of 


^ 
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Umzimvoobo  (St.  John)  river.  The  Pondos,  whom  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope,  in  his  "  South  Africa,"  insists  do  not  belong  to  the  Kaffir 
race,  are  divided  into  two  sections,  the  larger  portion,  of  which 
Umquikela  was  the  chief,  being  on  the  east  side,  and  the  smaller, 
under  Umquiliso,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  For  years  past  the 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Umzimvoobo  has  been  coveted  by 
the  British  colonists,  on  account  of  its  forming  a  very  good  harbour, 
better,  it  is  said,  than  that  of  Durban,  and  two  years  ago  Sir  Henry 
Barkly  endeavoured  to  obtain  permission  from  Umquikela  to  establish 
a  customs  officer  there,  but  was  unable  to  get  the  consent  of  the 
chief  and  his  tribe.  In  July  last  a  portion  of  the  west  bank  was 
purchased  from  Umquiliso,  and  about  the  same  time,  a  dispute  having 
.  arisen  with  regard  to  the  surrender  of  some  fugitives  from  Griqualand 
East,  a  military  force  was  despatched  against  Umquikela.  The 
cession  of  the  east  bank  of  the  river  was  demanded,  and  also  per- 
mission to  appoint  a  resident  magistrate,  and  the  chief  was  warned 
of  the  consequences  of  refusal.  A  meeting  was  arranged  to  take 
place  between  Colonel  Wood  and  Umquikela,  but  the  latter,  taking 
fright  at  the  armed  array  of  the  British  and  suspecting  treachery, 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Without  more  ado.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
issued  a  proclamation  deposing  him,  and  directing  the  subordinate 
chiefs  to  regard  the  British  Government  as  the  sole  paramount  au- 
thority. The  union  jack  was  hoisted  by  General  Sir  F.  A.  Thesigcr, 
and  without  any  show  of  resistance  the  country  was  annexed,  and 
Residents  were  appointed  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  Fortunately 
the  Pondo  chief  is  said  to  have  been  opposed  to  war,  doubtless 
aware  of  the  uselessness  of  contending  against  the  British.  In  this 
way  the  last  of  the  independent  tribes  intervening  between  the  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal  has  been  brought  under  British  rule,  an  event 
which  may  for  long  have  been  considered  inevitable.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  newly  acquired  power  will  be  used  for  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  the  tribe  which  has  so  peacefully  been  brought  under 
the  influence  of  civilised  government. 

AS  a  consequence  of  the  influx  of  Englishmen  into  Paris  to  visit 
the  great  show  at  the  Trocadero,  the  Parisian  journals  have 
been  full  of  complaints  of  the  absurd  costumes  and  the  extrava- 
.  gant  behaviour  of  their  guests.  There  is  certainly  some  cause  for 
grumbling.  To  make  amends,  it  seems,  for  the  inflexibility  of  social 
laws  as  regards  costume  at  home,  the  Englishman,  so  soon  as  he 
.  finds  himself  in  France,  breaks  out  into  the  wildest  eccentricities  of 
attire,     A  brilliant  writer  in  a  daily  journal,  whom  I  roa-Y  ^^^  "^^ 
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breach  of  confidence  assume  to  be  Mr,  Sala,  tells  how  he  sam*  r*: 
an  English  lady  and  gentleman  parading  the  streets  of  l^im  wilib 
knapsacks  and  alpenstocks.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  stale  of 
mind  of  people  who  can  don  a  knapsack  for  the  ptir]>o$e  of  ex- 
ploring the  Boulevard  des  Italians,  or  grasp  an  alpenstock  for  thit 
of  scaling  the  hill  of  Montmartre.  While  admitting,  however^  ill 
that  is  said  concerning  the  bad  taste  of  the  travelling  EngHshlotni 
and  condemning  ^ngorously  the  vandalism  of  the  young  MobodB 
who  deface  ]>ublic  monuments  or  make  night  hideous  in  quiet  Froxii 
to\^-ns^  I  ask  French  writers  who  are  eloquent  in  dectaiaatifla 
against  English  visitors  to  remember  the  condition  of  affairs.  Pasw 
boasts  herself  the  show^place  of  Europe,  and  does  her  best  to  attract 
within  her  walls  the  travellers  from  whose  patronage  no  small  pfn- 
portionof  her  wealth  is  drawn.    Englishmen  area  i  '  timveOcfib 

While  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  a  foreigner  in  j  1,  if  lie  br 

not  engaged  in  commerce  or  have  no  special  reason  to  avoid  tbe 
importunities  of  the  police  of  his  native  land,  is  a  man  of  position  aod 
education,  in  France  no  such  assumption  is  justifiable  concemiilg 
Englishmen.  Men  of  all  classes  travel.  The  men,  then,  in  their  tx- 
travagant  coals  and  knickerbockers,  and  the  women  in  **  poke  **  bonnets 
and  other  marvels  of  headgear,  are  not  necessarily  or  frequently, 
as  the  French  journals  assume,  English  gentlefolk.  Not  scldc 
they  are  small  tradesmen.  More  frequently  they  are  the  twmrm 
ric/ics  from  manufacturing  districts,  people  whose  behaviour  wo 
be  found  as  strange  in  London  as  it  appears  in  Paris.  The  offei 
of  irreverence  in  churches,  moreover,  of  which  complaint  is  jt 
made,  is  not  confined  to  Englishmen.  Still,  it  must  be  owned  that  i 
this  respect  they  are  the  most  frequent  and  most  flagrant  ofFe 
It  is  not,  however,  zeal  for  Protestantism,  as  Frenchmen  son 
assume,  that  makes  the  English  traveller  enter  a  Catholic 
with  a  cigar  between  his  lips  and  fill  the  edifice  with  unwonted  i 
cense.  It  is  an  ofiencc  which  has  a  name  in  Catholic  thcologjr.  \ 
in  palliation  of  which  something  is  advanced.    It  is  cra^sa  ign^rwiiitk 


AT  a  moment  when  every  ^'eteran  who  has  seen  service  in  lodi 
whether  under  John  Company  or  under  regal  or  imperial  rule, 
is  furbishing  up  his  well-worn  uniform  and  shaq>cning  hb  tv* 
on  the  chance  of  a  brush  with  the  Afghans,  anecdotes  concen 
doughty  warriors  and  their  doings  have  : 

Once  on  a  time,  then,  during  a  period  oi  .. ,,.  :  _ 

Athenxum  Club  had,  after  the  fashion  of  less  ^^augiut  at 
be  closed^  and  its  tuetnbers,  like  so  many  disposM^^ed  gods  on  i 
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tiie  portals  of  Olympus  had  been  shut,  found  themselves  without  a 
shelter.  As  nothing  short  of  a  social  revolution  would  be  involved 
in  a  parvenu  club,  like  the  Garrick  for  instance,  making  advances  to 
the  Athenaeum,  some  institution  not  directly  connected  with  literature 
had  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Such  a  service  was  rendered  by  the 
East  India  United  Service  Club  in  St.  Jameses  Square.  Once  ad- 
mitted into  their  temporary  home  the  members  of  the  Athenaeum 
found  the  curries  inimitable — this  was  some  years  ago,  it  must  be 
remembered — the  general  cuisine  excellent,  and  the  wines  all  that 
could  be  desired.  One  thing  alone  interfered  with  their  comfort  and 
inspired  them  with  longing  to  return  to  the  quiet  of  their  usual 
haunts.  Wherever  they  went  they  were  followed  by  a  Idw  murmurous 
sound  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire  establishment  The 
most  curious  and  inquisitive  of  the  visitors  at  length  ascertained  the 
meaning  of  this  noise,  which  arose  from  the  continuous  growl  of  the 
older  members  of  the  club  over  the  rapidity  with  which  all  branches 
of  the  service  were  going  to  the  devil. 

I  AM  pretty  certain  that  some  time  ago  I  communicated  to  you 
the  brands  by  which  the  sherries  in  a  certain  military  mess  were 
known  to  those  who  drank  them.  They  called  one  Nunquam  dormio^ 
and  the  other,  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.  Thus  the  gallant  officers 
not  only  stigmatised  indifferent  liquor  as  it  deserved,  but  established 
for  their  regiment  a  reputation  for  wit  that  does  not  always  ac- 
company prowess  in  the  field.  And  now  the  wine  merchants  of  the 
corps  have  sent  down  a  third  wine,  and  it  has  been  christened 
Resurgam, 


I 


T  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  live  in  times  when 

Science  stretches  forth  her  arms 

To  reach  from  world  to  world,  and  charms 

Her  secret  from  the  latest  moon  ; 


but  one  feels  at  times  she  rather  overdoes  it.  The  possession  of 
a  lactometer,  for  example,  makes  one  distrustful  of  human  nature, 
because  it  shows  us  that  genuine  milk  is  not  to  be  had. 

We  sleep  upon  an  iron  bed 

And  fancy  it's  a  feather  one, 
We  think  our  ceiling's  made  of  oak  : 

Lor*  bless  you,  it's  a  leather  one. 

And  we  don't  thank  the  wise  friend  who  undeceives  us.  Science  in  short 
as  a  detective  is  often  very  unpleasant,  but  never  so  much  so  as  when 
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she  goes  back  upon  herself,  and  proves  that  her  own  teaching,  which  has 
governed  our  actions  for  ever  so  long,  has  been  founded  on  a  mistake. 
Dr.  E.  Lewy  of  Vienna  has,  it  seems,  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt 
that  "  all  the  bathing  cures  supposed  to  have  been  effected  by  the 
various  mineral  springs  "  are,  to  speak  familiarly,  "  my  eye  and  Betty 
Martin,"  since,  "  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  action  of  the 
most  opposite  waters  must  be  one  and  the  same."  If  you  take  them 
inside  you — such  as  Epsom  salts,  for  example — certain  results  un- 
doubtedly take  place ;  but  whether  you  bathe  in  the  waters  at  Schwal- 
bach  or  Schlangenbad,  the  effect  is  precisely  the  same,  and  what 
seems  to  happen,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  only  due  to  your 
imagination.  *  This  is  bad  news  to  those  who  have  submitted  them- 
selves to  discipline  at  Wiesbaden  and  elsewhere,  and  who  have  now 
to  regret  the  mornings  passed  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  and  an 
aroma  of  rotten  eggs,  under  the  impression  it  was  doing  them  good 
Never  shall  I  forget  my  first  bath  at  the  latter  place  :  the  horror 
with  which  I  regarded  the  scum  upon  its  surface,  only  to  be  seen  in 
England  in  the  common  tank  of  a  casual  ward. 

"  But  this  is  not  fresh ^'  I  said  to  the  attendant.  **  Here  has  been 
some  Russian  or  Prussian."  "  Pardon  me,  Herr  Englishman,  if 
there  had  been,  the  water  would  have  been  comparatively  clear." 

I  never  quite  believed  him,  and  took  out  my  twenty  "  tickets  "  to 
the  very  last  in  fear  and  trembling  :  and  now  to  think  that  it  was  all 
in  vain  ! 

"  Oh,  Waley,  Waley  ! "  as  the  exquisite  Scotch  ballad  puts  it:  "  Oh, 
Lewy,  Lewy  ! " 

SVLVANUS    URBAN. 
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WHAT  becomes  of  waiters,  when  they  don't  wait,  is  a  question 
that  has  long  perplexed  those  who  occupy  themselves  with 
the  gigantic  problems  of  human  nature.  In  the  winter,  as  we  all 
know,  many  hotels  at  the  seaside  and  other  places  of  summer  resort 
are  closed ;  then  the  swallow,  as  has  been  ascertained,  flies  south;  but 
whither  does  the  man  with  the  swallow-tail — the  "John"  or  "George" 
whose  vocation  is  over  for  the  season  at  the  Crown  or  the  Vulture — 
fly?  Their  destination  when  aged  (and  they  have  saved  money)  has 
been  of  course  discovered.  They  adopt  the  only  business  they  are 
fit  for  (though  it  is  true  they  might  be  platelayers):  they  keep  an  inn. 
It  is  in  the  mean  time — which  with  them  is  the  extreme  winter — that 
their  abode  and  calling  are  hidden  from  their  fellow-creatiures.  One  of 
them — one  cannot  say  "  ex  uno  disce  omnes,"  because  the  occupation 
was  such"  a  very  exceptional  one — used,  years  ago,  to  accompany 
Christmas  visitors  in  their  adventurous  descents  in  the  diving  bell  at 
the  Polytechnic,  while  the  ordinary  attendant  went  for  his  holiday. 
I  met  him  in  the  bell  itself. 

Even  in  my  youth  I  was  never  courageous,  and  it  had  cost 
me  sixpennyworth  of  cherry  brandy  in  the  refreshment  loom  of 
that  home  of  science  to  screw  my  courage  to  the  sticking  place. 
I  was  just  then  writing  a  story  called  "  Under  the  Sea,"  about 
divers — (a  few  copies  of  which  can  still  be  obtained  of  the  publisher's 
assignees) — and  being  exceedingly  well  principled  (in  fiction),  I  felt 
that  I  ought  to  experience  what  I  was  about  to  describe.  And  the 
Pol)rtechnic  was  every  way  a  more  convenient,  not  to  say  a  safer,  place 
than  the  boundless  ocean. 
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Even  as  it  was,  I  was  a  prey  to  terror,  on  finding  myself  swing^ 
over  that  gigantic  basin,  wliich,  though  it  might  not  be  Scylla,  norfd 
Charybdis,  as  to  roughness,  was  quite  deep  enough  to  drown  mc,  and 
(so  far)  **  quench  the  gaiety  of  nations.'* 

The  seats,  you  must  understand,  have  no  rails  in  front  o(  tlt«n, 
such  as  every  diild  is  accustomed  to,  and  such  as  I  venture  to  think 
they  ought  to  have,  and  I  thought  it  much  more  strongly  on  that 
occasion*     Some  scoffing  holiday  maker,  who  had  not  tJic  pluck  of  a 
lamb,  as  I  told  him  (amid  plaudits),  or  he  would  have  come  do«« 
himself,  had  bidden  me  *'hold  on  by  my  eyelids,"  but  the  advkt, 
even  if  well  meant — the  vacant  cliaif  well  meant  for  gralll — wu  of 
course  valueless.     I  was   in  a  blue  funk,  and  fell   yt^Ty  unsteady. 
There  had  been  only  one  person  besides  myself  who  had  been  fool 
enough  to  try  it ;  a  serious  man  in  a  threadbare  black  coat,  and  with 
a  white  cravat,  whom  I  perceived  at  once  to  be  an  oflicial — proboljJjr 
the  chaplain  of  the  diving  bell.     I  remember  wondering,  c%'cn  in  thai 
moment  of  agony — so  closely  does  the  ridiculous  tread  on  tlic  bock 
of  the  sublime— whether  he  was  instructed  by  ihe  Polytechnic  Com- 
pany, if  anything  went  wrong,  to  read  the  **  Prayers  to  be  used  a^  ^ 
It  was  a  nice  point,  considering  the  amphibious  nature  of  the  ubU^ 
of  the  man  (a  sort  of  clerical  marine)  and  engaged  my  attenticm  for 
nearly  half  a  second.     By  that  time  the  rim  of  llie  bell  had  toudtoi 
the  water. 

Of  course  I  had  the  assurance  of  Science,  though  we  did  kcc;j 
sinking  and  sinking,  that  the  water  would  never  so  much  as  ' 
the  soles  of  my  boots;  but  then  one  has  very  little  confidcna:  « 
assurance  of  anyone — even  though  she  be  a  lady — of  whom  D« 
knows  nothing  at  all  The  only  parallel  tliat  my  memory  funti&heci 
to  my  own  situation  was  unhappily  that  of  King  Canute,  and,  as  evciy- 
body  knows,  the  water  got  the  better  of  him  in  spite  of  the  mon 
tlattering  predictions.  However,  the  bell  did  stopp  as  it  seenicd  to 
me  in  the  very  nick  of  time — and  continued  to  slop. 

"Why  on  earth,"  cried  1,  (though  we  were  unhappily  not  on  eanbV 
**do  we  not  go  up  again  ?  ** 

"  There  is  a  litde  something  wrong,  perhaps,"  he  suiswcr^%4 . 
does  sometimes  happen  in  the  lifting  gear.'* 

"  Good  heavens  I  '* 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about    They  will  ke^l 
pumping  air  in/' 

*'  Air  ?  "  exclaimed  I  indignantly. 

'*  Ah,  you  are  thinking  of  your  dinner :  we  sliaU  be  otti  loti^^ 
before  seven  o*clock/' 
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"  How  do  you  know  I  dine  at  seven?  ^ 

"  Because  I  have  waited  on  you  many  times,  at  the  Hand  and 
Glove  at  Brighton." 

"  To  be  sure,  you  are  Bob  the  waiter.  How  ever  came  you  to  be 
waiting  here?" 

"  Well,  sir,  it  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement  The  fact  is,  I  am 
going  to  carry  on  the  hotel  myself." 

"Indeed?"  I  wondered  how  this  "shilling-seeking,  napkin- 
carrying,  up-and-down-stairs"  attache  of  so  respectable  an  inn,  could 
have  scraped  together  the  money  for  the  rent.  He  was  a  shrewd 
fellow,  and  read  this  in  my  face. 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  a  curious  story,"  he  said  ;  "  and  as  youVe  got 
nothing  to  do,  and  we  shall  have  some  time  on  our  hands.  Til  tell  it 
to  you." 

It's  more  than  twenty  years  ago  since  I  first  went  to  the  Hand 
and  Glove  as  second  waiter  in  the  summer  time,  and  I  have  taken 
the  same  situation  ever  since.  I  am  not  head  waiter  there  even  now, 
though  I  shall  be  the  master  of  the  place  in  a  few  months  ;  so  you 
may  conclude  (though  you  was  a  liberal  gent  yourself,  so  far  as  I 
remember)  I  might  have  waited  long  enough  before  I  saved  the 
money  out  of  ray  wages  and  perquisites.  But  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  before  last  a  curious  thing  happened  at  that  hotel. 

It  was  the  race  week  at  Brighton,  when  we  are  always  full,  and 
every  room  was  engaged  ;  most  of  them  by  old  customers,  but  one 
or  two,  of  course,  by  strangers.  One  of  these  last  was  a  Mr.  John 
Adamson ;  he  was  a  chance  comer — that  is,  he  had  not  written 
beforehand  to  secure  a  room,  as  is  usual  at  that  time,  and  therefore 
he  got  a  very  bad  one.  It  was  No.  47,  which  in  slack  seasons  was 
never  occupied ;  it  looked  into  the  little  courtyard  in  the  middle  of 
the  house,  and  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  great  height — 
it  was,  in  fact,  two  floors  thrown  into  one  ;  some  nerv'ous  persons  had 
a  fancy -for  it,  however,  because  a  few  steps  down  the  passage  was  the 
trapdoor  in  the  roof  under  which  stood  the  ladder  that  formed  the 
fire  escape ;  but  as  a  rule  people  who  were  shown  to  No.  47  objected  to 
it  Mr.  Adamson,  however,  made  no  objections  ;  and,  indeed,  to  look 
at  him,  you  would  have  said  that  he  had  been  used  to  worse  rooms. 
It  was  not  so  much  his  clothes — though  they  didn't  fit  him,  and  yet 
looked  as  if  he  was  wearing  them  for  the  first  time— but  a  certain 
hang-dog  cringing  way  he  had  with  him,  which  showed  he  was  a  low 
fellow.  He  was  a  turfite,  of  course — a  man  who  made  his  living,  or 
-  tried  to  make  it,  by  horse  racing,  and  had  coTRfc  diawci  X.^  i^  V 
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pockets  at  the  expense  of  other  people ;  but,  so  far  as  that  went,  so 
had  all  our  other  guests.  There  was  the  great  Mr.  Dodds,  the 
bookmaker,  for  instance — only  second  in  the  extent  of  his  operations 
to  the  Leviathan  himself,  who  travelled  with  his  secretary,  and  had  our 
firiil  lloor  front ;  there  was  Captain  Leger,  who  went  lialves  in 
winnings — whatever  he  did  in  losings — with  the  Marquis  of  Spa\ifl ; 
and  there  was  Sir  Toby  Gray,  who  had  three  horses  on  Uie  hill 
himself,  and  one  of  them  first  favourite  for  the  Cup.  But  all  these 
men,  for  the  present  at  least,  were  men  of  substance,  and  looked  like 
it  You  might  have  said  they  were  made  of  money,  for  evei>^one  of 
them  had  a  pocket-book  bursting  with  bank-notes,  which  was  ctnain 
to  be  either  fuller  or  emptier  before  the  week  was  out. 

Now,  Mr,  Ad  am  son  did  not  look  as  though  he  ov^Tied  a  bank-note 
in  the  world,  and  if  1  had  had  to  name  his  trade,  I  could  have  done 
it  the  first  momeni  1  clapped  eyes  on  him  ;  it  was  \\  elsher.  Mow- 
ever,  it  is  not  the  business  of  an  hotel-keeper  to  turn  any  man  from 
his  door  who  wants  a  bed  and  can  afford  to  |>ay  for  it ;  and  as  for 
picking  and  stealing,  our  own  plate  was  all  Britannia  metal,  while  Mr. 
Dodds  and  Captain  Leger  and  Sir  Toby  knew  verj^  well  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  their  money,  having  been  on  the  turf  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  accustomed  to  all  descriptions  of  villainy. 
As  for  me,  I  had  enough  to  do  at  that  busy  time,  without  looking 
after  the  seedy  tenant  of  No.  47,  who  went  up  the  hill  every  day  10  the 
course  on  foot,  and  took  six  peun^orth  of  whisky  with  his  dinner  in  the 
coffee-room,  and  nothing  after  it.  Only  of  course  it  was  suspicious ; 
for  the  Hand  and  Glove  was  not  an  hotel  meant  for  the  likes  oi^ 
him»  and  !ie  knew  it.  He  was  always  apologising,  as  it  were,  for 
being  therc^  and  hoping  he  was  not  giving  trouble  when  he  asked  for 
this  and  that — alwa)'s  something  cheap — at  the  bar  and  in  the  public 
room.  He  also  pretended  to  be  ignorant  as  to  who  was  who,  and  in- 
quired of  me  on  one  occasion  whether  that  was  the  Mr,  Dodds  whom 
he  had  just  seen  come  out  of  No.  4,  whereas  it  is  my  opinion  that  he 
knew  them  all,  and  who  was  the  principal  winner  after  each  day's  work. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  betting  on  the  race  for  the  Cup  that 
year,  in  which  were  entered  two  public  favourites,  who  were  ver} 
heavily  backed  by  the  ''  gentlemen;  '•  and  as  a  rank  outsider  won,  so 
also,  of  course,  did  the  "  bookmakers.*'  It  was  rumoured  in  iht 
c<»ffee-room  that  evening  that  Mr.  Dodds  had  cleared  twenty  thousand 
pmmds  out  of  the  transaction,  and  by  the  way  he  and  his  friends 
and  his  seti^tary  kept  it  up  that  night  in  the  first  floor  front,  you 
would  have  thought  it  might  have  been  forty  thousand.  What  I  will  say 
for  the  lacing  folks,  v*\\eVlver  ^catry  ot  otherwise,  is,  that  they  are 
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free-handed  ;  it  is  "  light  come,  light  go,"  with  them,  I  suppose  ;  but 
friien  fortune  sends  them  a  stroke  of  luck,  they  let  other  people  share  it 
It  was  open  house  in  No.  s  that  night  (next  to  his  bedroom,  the 
room  was,  and  then  the  secretary's,  as  I  well  remember)  for  all  as 
knew  him,  and  I  dare  say  a  good  many  as  didn't  know  him  (more 
than  to  say  "  Bravo,  Dodds,"  when  he  was  reported  to  have  pulled 
off  a  stake),  took  their  glass  at  his  expense.  But  Dodds  had  his 
eyes  about  him  for  all  that,  and  his  secretary  too,  and  woe  would 
have  been  to  the  man  who  tried  to  take  more  than  what  was  offered 
him — that  is,  aught  beyond  food  and  liquor.  They  would  not  have 
given  him  into  custody,  not  they,  but  they  have  laws  of  their  own, 
these  gentlemen,  which  they  put  in  force  at  once  against  such  trans- 
gressors. I  believe  soldiers,  when  they  catch  a  thief  among  them, 
do  the  like.  Well,  the  evening  went  off  without  anything  worse 
than  shouting,  but  in  the  morning  there  was  a  terrible  **  to-do." 
Mr.  Dodds  had  been  robbed  in  the  night  of  all  his  winnings.  In  reality, 
•  these  were  not  quite  so  great  as  had  been  reported,  but  they  amounted 
to  eleven  thousand  pounds  in  bank-notes — and  they  were  gone. 

I  verily  believe  the  man  was  not  so  annoyed  by  the  loss  of  the 
money  as  by  the  fact  of  his  having  been  robbed — that  is,  of  another 
man  having  outwitted  him.  He  stormed  and  raved  like  a  mad  bull, 
so  that  my  master  hardly  dared  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say  about 
the  matter — though,  indeed,  it  was  very  little.  These  notes,  which 
were  all  for  large  amounts,  were  in  a  pocket-book  by  themselves,  and 
lay  in  a  drawer  in  his  room.  He  had  seen  all  was  right,  he  thought, 
before  he  retired  to  rest,  his  door  being  not  only  locked,  but  fastened 
with  a  bolt  with  a  spring  bell  to  it.  Only,  there  was  at  that  time 
nothing  in  the  pocket-book  but  two  copies  of  the  Sporting  Times^ 
very  neatly  folded.  The  notes  must  have  been  taken  out  before- 
hand— ^while  he  was  entertaining  his  friends — and  the  little  substitu- 
tion effected.  When  my  master  asked  Mr.  Dodds,  "  Have  you  got 
the  numbers  of  the  notes  ?  "  he  burst  out  into  a  fury.  "  Because  I 
have  been  robbed,  sir,  do  you  take  me  for  a  bom  idiot  ?  Of  course 
I  have." 

His  secretary,  indeed,  had  made  a  memorandum  of  them,  but, 
unfortunately,  had  wrapped  it  up  with  the  notes  themselves,  which 
was  very  handy  and  convenient  for  the  thief. 

Mr.  Dodds  was  a  stout  man,  and  I  thought  would  have  had  a  fit 
of  apoplexy  when  he  discovered  this.  I  don't  remember  ever  hear- 
ing so  much  strong  language  from  the  same  mouth  in  so  short  a 
time.  We  kept  the  secretary  locked  up  in  the  bar  till  the  storm  had 
blown  Qver  a  little,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  did  what  WQ  cqu14.    ^ 
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Mr.    Adamson   was   the   only  stranger   at    the    Hand  and  Glove, 
suspicion  naturally  fell  upon  him — and  so  did  Mr,  Dodds.    In  less 
time  than  it  takes  me  to  tell  you,  that  unfortunate  man  was  stripped 
to  his  skin,  and  his  room  searched  with  that  completeness  that  not  a 
pin's   head  could  have  escaped  notice  :    but   nothing  was  found  \ 
and  except  that  he  had  gone  up  with  the  rest  to  drink  a  glass  of 
champagne  in  tlie  first  floor  front  in  honour  of  Mr.  Dodds*  success, 
not  a  tittle  of  proof  existed  against  him.     He  had  not  left  the  house 
that  day  since  he  had  returned  from  the  races,  and  even  now  he 
showed  no  signs  of  departure.     He  said  he  had  been  infamou^  « 
treated,  but  had  too  much  respect  for  Mr.  Dodds  to  take  the  law  of^ 
him  for  the  insult  that  had  been  inflicted  on  him.     And  he  stayed  for 
the  next  day's  races,  where  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  '*  welshed" 
out  of  fifteen  shillings,  or  he  should  have  been  happy  to  have  given 
me  half-a- crown,  though  *' attendance "  w^as  included  in  our  bills.^ 
In  justice  to  himself,  my  master  sent  for  the  police,  but^  of  course,  ™ 
they  were  no  good,  and  Mr.  Dodds  had  to  give  them  five  pounds,  in 
consideration  of  having  expressed  an  opinion,  in   his  usual  temi% 
upon  their  incompetency.     He  offered  one  thousand  pounds  reward 
for  the  recovery  of  the  notes,  and  started  off  with  the  secretary  (with' 
his  tail  betw^een  his  legs)  for  the  next  race  meeting* 

Some   people   thought  it  was  the  secretar)^  who  had  done  the 
trick  ;  but  Mr.  Dodds  knew  better  :  and  so  did  I*     I  have  heard  of 
things  being  *^ borne  in  "  upon  folks — a  first  cousin  of  mine  by  the 
mother's  side  being  a  bit  of  a  Calvin^ — but  never  was  any  man  more 
convinced  of  what  he  hadn't  seen  than  I  w*as  that  Mr.  John  Adamsoi™ 
had   taken   that   money.      The  hold  it  got  on  me  was  surprising, 
especially  after  the  thousand  pounds  reward  w^as  offered,  which  did 
not  make  my  brain  less  busy  about  the  matter,  you  may  be  certail!l^| 
At  first  I  could  talk  of  nothing  else,  so  that  I  got  to   be  quite  ^" 
laughing-stock   with   my  fellow -servants  at  the   inn,  when  I  grew 
sulky  and  dropped  it^  which  was  aftenvards  lucky  for  me.     They,  of 
course,  talked  about  it  too,  for  a  robber)^  of  that  ma^itude  under 
one's  own  roof  was  enough  to  set  any  tongue  wagging,  but  after  a 
month  or  two  the  thing  wore  away  from  their  minds  :  whereas  wil 
me  it  was  as  fresh  as  ever.     WTiere  could  he  have  put  that  mom 
when  we  searched  him  and  his  room  so  thoroughly?  and  Did 
get  clear  away  with  it  ?  w^ere  the  tivo  questions   that  worried  me" 
most     That  he  stole  the  notes  from  Mr.  Dodds'  drawer  I  tool 
gran  ted » 

Perhaps  I  should  not  so  soon  have  got  free  of  my  fellow-servS 
cha/T— especially  as  \\  had  bee^vn  vo  n\^  tc\^ — ^\C  ^^mething.  else  I 
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not  presently  occurred  to  turn  their  attention  from  the  subject 
altogether.  This  was  a  murder  committed  at  Lewes,  within  a  few 
miles  of  us.  A  murder  is  always  more  exciting  than  a  robbery,  and 
in  this  instance  the  victim  was  a  Brighton  cabdriver,  known  to  many 
of  us,  which,  of  course,  made  the  incident  more  attractive. 
Otherwise  it  was  a  common  case  enough  ;  the  man  had  made  a  few 
pounds  in  a  Derby  lottery,  and  for  those  and  the  watch  in  his 
pocket,  the  other,  who  was  a  bookmaker  on  the  turf,  called  Kyneton, 
had  murdered  him.  The  trial  had  nothing  noteworthy  in  it  from 
first  to  last ;  but  when  the  murderer  had  met  his  deserts,  a  certain 
paragraph  appeared  in  a  Lewes  paper,  which  being  copied  into  other 
journals  attracted  much  attention,  and  set  my  ears  tingling  more  than 
anybod/s.  After  the  murderer  was  found  guilty,  it  said,  he  had 
made  a  voluntary  statement  to  one  of  the  prison  warders  that  it  was 
he  who  had  stolen  the  notes  from  Mr.  Dodds  at  the  Hand  and 
Glove  Hotel  at  Brighton,  during  the  race  week  in  tlie  previous 
autumn. 

"  Come,  Bob,"  said  ray  master,  "  that  disposes  of  your  friend 
Adamson's  having  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  which  you  thought 
such  a  *  moral.'" 

"Well,  sir,  yes,  I  suppose  it  does,"  said  I. 

"  Of  course  it  does  ;  and  I  am  very  glad  this  has  happened, 
since  it  removes  all  suspicion  from  anyone  connected  with  the  Hotel. 
You  don't  know  anything  of  this  fellow  Kyneton  being  about  the 
place  on  the  Cup  day,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  I  said,  "  but  there  were  a  many  folks  coming  and  going, 
and  especially,  as  you  remember,  to  congratulate  Mr.  Dodds  on  his 
good  fortune." 

"  Just  so  ;  and  this  Kyneton  was  one  of  them,  no  doubt." 

But,  for  my  part,  I  still  stuck  to  my  own  opinion.  If  Kyneton 
had  stolen  eleven  thousand  pounds  in  the  autumn,  what  need  had 
he  to  kill  a  man  for  twenty  pounds  and  a  silver  watch  a  few  months 
afterwards  ?  The  man  was  not  a  gentleman,  and  would  not  have 
flung  so  much  money  away  in  as  many  years.  And  why  did  he  tell 
a  warder  about  it,  instead  of  confessing  his  crime  to  the  chaplain  in 
the  usual  way  ? 

The  next  Sunday  happened  to  be  my  Sunday  out,  and  I  took 
advantage  of  it  to  go  to  Lewes.  I  had  an  acquaintance  there  who 
was  a  sporting  reporter  upon  the  staff  of  the  newspaper  in  which  the 
paragraph  first  appeared,  and  I  had  a  great  fancy  to  put  a  few 
questions  to  him.  He  was  a  civil  fellow  enough,  and  had  had  infor- 
mation from  me  on  certain  occasions — one  picks  it  up  when  horsey 
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gents  are  talking  together,  in  spite  of  their  whispering  ways — ^n 
had  been  useful  to  him. 

"  Now,  Jack,"  I  said,  **  I  want  to  see  the  prison  warder  as  this  here 
Kyneton  told  that  story  to  about  that  robbery  at  our  hotel/* 

"  Well,  to  iell  you  the  truth,  Bob,"  he  says,  laughing^  **  youll  find 
that  a  little  difficult     Between  ourselves,  it  was  all  bogus.     It 
been  very  successful,  and  been  quoted  in  all  the  London  papers,  1 
no  such  statement  was  ever  made/* 

*'Then,  how  did  it  get  into  the  papers?  " 

**  Oh,  in  the  usual  way;  it  was  put  in  by  a  penny-a-liner;  a  mere 
effort  of  the  imagination." 

'*  Then,  Jack,  I  must  see  that  penny-a-liner." 

**  To  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  Ned,''  he  answered,  with  another 
laugh  {but  I  thought  not  quite  so  natural  a  one),  "he  stands  before 
you  ;  it  was  me  as  ^Tote  it/^  ^H 

*'0h,  you  wTote  it,  did  you?    Now,  look  here;  this  will  go  IM^I 
further,"  said  I,  *'  than  you  and  me,  but  I  must  know  more.    You  said 
you  would  tell  me  the  whole  truth  :  then  tell  me,  who  was  it  as  ] 
you  to  write  it  ?  " 

**  Well,  my  proprietors,  of  course,*'  he  answered  sulkily. 

'*I  know  that^  but  who  paid  you  besides  ?  '* 

**  Well,  if  you  must  know,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Loftus.  1 1 
him  at  the  Harp  here  during  the  trial,  and  he  said  he  would  give 
something  to  see  himself  in  print.  It  struck  him,  he  said  (and  he 
was  right),  that  to  make  Kynelon  confess  to  the  Dodds  robberj' 
would  be  an  attractive  sort  of  *  par '  (that  means  paragraph),  and 
between  us  we  worked  it  up.  It  was  more  my  composition  than  his^_ 
but  I  did  not  tell  him  so,  and  he  promised  me  a  guinea  when  he  sai|^| 
it  in  tj'pe :  and  he  paid  the  guinea  like  a  man;  and  what  was  the 
harm  in  it  ?  *' 

"  No  sort  of  harm,  Jack,"  says  I,  "  and  indeed  rather  the  re^^erse^J 
I  do  assure  you,  you  sliall  never  gel  into  trouble  about  it;  but  just 
tell  me  what  this  man  was  like.'*  ^^ 

"Well,  he  was  rather  a  down-looking  cove.**  ^| 

«  Hang-dog  ?  "  said  I.  ^ 

"Well,  yes,  to  be  frank »  hang-dog — ^a  washed-out  whitcy-brovm 
sort  of  fellow." 

"  With  a  beard  ? ''  inquired  I. 

"No,  with  no  beard." 

"  Did  you  notice  any  impediment  in  his  speech?'' 

**  No.  By4he-by,  now  you  mention  it/'  said  Jack,  correcting  hirn- 
selfj  "I  did.    It  was  very  slight,  but  he  said  pup— pup — paragraph/' 
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"  All  right/'  said  I,  "  I'm  much  obhged  to  you.  It*s  not  ihe  man 
I  thought  it  was," 

**  And  who  did  you  think  it  was?  ^ 

"  It  s  no  matter.  I  have  come  on  a  foors  errand^  but  I  thank  you 
all  the  same*  If  I  can  do  anything  for  yon  next  meeting— I  meant, 
of  course,  the  Brighton  race  ineetingj  for  Jack  was  not  a  chapel-gocr, 
far  from  it— command  me/* 

Then  I  went  home  more  confident  in  my  old  opinion  than  ever 
It  was  Adamson  himself  {though  he  now  wore  no  beard)  who  had  ^>ut 
that  statement  into  the  Ltives  Express,  The  question,  of  course, 
was,  why^iad  he  done  it?  since  nobody  now  accused  him  of  being  a 
thief  And  why  should  he  have  adopted  so  clumsy  and  dangerous  a 
method  of  getting  his  exculpation  printed  if  he  had  had  money  at 
command  to  get  it  done  in  safer  ways  ?  As  I  read  it,  the  man, 
though  he  had  stolen  the  moneys  had  by  no  means  got  it  in  his 
pocket  It  was  hidden  somewhere  under  the  roof  of  the  Hand 
aod  Glove,  and,  now  that  his  character  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
re-established,  he  would  some  day  return  to  take  possession* 

I  was  not  fool  enough  to  communicate  these  ideas  to  anyone 
else  ;  I  had  already  experienced  the  inconveniences  of  talking,  and 
I  felt  that,  if  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture,  the  value  of  it  depended 
on  my  keeping  it  to  myself.  Consequently  I  bore  with  much  good 
humour  the  sly  remarks  of  the  other  waiters,  and  even  of  the  pretty 
chMnbermaid  (whom  I  dare  say  you  remember,  sir),  about  the  mare^s 
nest  I  had  sat  upon  as  respected  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Adamson,  whom 
they  proceeded  to  pity  as  an  ill-used  and  innocent  man.  I  con- 
fessed that  1  had  made  a  mistake  such  as  human  nature  is  liable  to, 
and  after  a  few  weeks  there  was  an  end  of  it.  The  robbery,  having 
been  explained.was  forgotten,  just  as,  I  make  no  doubt,  the  man  who 
had  done  it  had  calculated  upon  :  only  Bob  Taylor  (at  your  service) 
happened  to  be  the  exception  as  proved  the  rule* 

It  was  in  the  autumn  time,  and  about  three  weeks  before  the 
race  meeting,  that  a  Mr.  Morton  arrived  at  our  hotel  by  the  evening 
train,  and  asked  for  a  bed-room.  What  he  couldn't  abide,  as  he 
told  Eliza  (which  was  the  pretty  housemaid's  name,  as  you  may 
remember),  was  the  noise  of  the  sea  at  night.  He  didn't  care  where 
be  slept,  but  the  room  must  be  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  at  the 
same  time  air)\  Now,  the  only  room  which  combined  these 
advantages,  as  it  happened,  was  No,  47.  I  did  not  take  much  notice 
of  Mr.  Morton  at  first,  except  as  respected  his  portmanteau,  which  I 
thought  a  very  shabby  one  for  a  gent  as  was  so  particular  about  his 
sleeping;  but  as  it  happened,  it  fell  to  me  to  wait  upon  him  in  the 
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coffee-room,  and  the  way  in  whkfa  he  ordered  dry  €ham[)agnc 
the  best  of  evervlhing  the  house  afforded  did  strike  me  (in  connec- j 

•  lion  with  that  portmaDteau)  as  peculiar. 
He  spoke  ver>'  little,  occupying  himself  chiefly  in  smoot^^^ 
black  moustache,  which  was  very  fine  and  sHky,  and  in  re 
sporting  ne\vspaper.     I   noticed  that  one  leg  of  his  irous^^rsi 
patched  at  the  knee,  and  said  I  to  myself,  "  Therc*5  bricks  in 
portmanteau."    But  that,  of  course^  was  no  business  of  mine  at  diat] 
time,  being  only  the  ii'aiter. 

Before  the  house  closed  he  went  out  for  a  walk,  with  one  of  < 
best  cigars  in  his  mouth,  and  on  his  return  asked  for  hot  whisky  j 
water  :  only  he  called  it  wur-wur- whisky.  You  might  have  knocked  ' 
me  down  with  a  feather,  for  when  he  said  that  it  flashed  upon  me  in 
an  instant  that  here  u^as  my  man.  His  beard  was  gone,  it  was  tmeb  J 
but  that  I  was  prei>ared  for,  "  from  information  received/*  as  the  | 
say  ;  his  moustache  had  changed  its  colour — ^indeed,  it  was  a  false  < 
but  that  unfortunate  hesitation  in  his  speech  recalled  Mr.  Ad 
to  my  recollection  at  once.  'When  1  handed  him  the  spirits  and  watCE^l 
my  hand  shook  so  that  you  would  ha\*e  thought  1  had  taken  any} 
amount  of  the  same  prescription  mysell  To  think  that  he  had  takeAj 
the  ver>'  same  room  ng;ain — ^No.  47— though,  of  course,  that  was  onljl 
what  you  may  call  the  association  of  ideas— seemed  to  carry  coQvio<»l 
tion  with  it.  The  room  was,  I  think  1  have  said,  in  the  f ; 
quarter,  and  my  own  litde  dog-bole  was  close  to  it*  I  slept  _ 
didn't  sleep — I  laid  awake  all  that  night  with  my  door  aj^f 
listened,  listened,  listened,  till  there  was  a  buzzing  in- 
to a  million  of  bees  in  swarming  time.  At  two 
morning  I  heard  his.  door  open,  and  was  out  of  bed  in  a  twinkliog  1 
with  my  eyes  at  the  chink  of  ray  own  door. 

It  was  a  moonlight  nighty  and  1  saw  him  go  down  the  passage  it) 
his  nightgo^-n  as  noiseless  as  a  g^ost     Then  I  heard  something 
scrape  against  the  floor ;  it  u-as  the  foot  of  the  ladder  of  the  ftre 
escape  that  led  up  through  the  trapdoor  on  to  the  roof.     *•  He  has 
hidden  them  there,**  said  I  to  myself,  and  in  my  hurn   to   foUoir  | 
him  X  stimibled  in  the  passage  and  fell.    When  I  picked  mysdf  tip^  i 
aiU  was  as  quiet  as  death  ;  and  on  ttiming  the  comer  of  the  pasQg^ 
I  see  my  gentleman  coming  towards  me,  walking  quite  slow  and  rigkL 
**  Hullo/'  I  said,  "  how  come  you  here  ?  "     He  didn't  answer  a  wora 
but,  with  his  eyes  wide  open  and  staring  over  my  shoulder,  tiied  to 
pass  me,     I  took  him  by  the  arm,  however,  and  again  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing  in  the  passage  at  that  time  of  night  Then  he  drew 
a  long  sigh,  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  says,  "  Where  am  I  ?  " 
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"Well,"  says  I,  "you're  where  youVe  no  business  to  be.  Your 
room  is  No.  47, 1  believe." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  says,  "so  it  is.  I've  been  walking  in  my  sleep. 
It's  a  habit  I  have.     Good  nun — nun — night." 

And  then  he  turned  into  his  room  and  locked  the  door. 

He  was  certainly  one  of  the  coolest  hands  I  ever  saw,  but  his 
little  device  did  not  impose  upon  me  for  an  instant;  what  he 
wanted,  I  now  felt  positively  certain,  were  those  nun — nun — notes, 
which  were  lying,  no  doubt,  stuffed  under  the  tiles,  or  in  some  spout 
or  other  in  the  roof  The  trapdoor  was  a  long  way  up,  and  could 
not  be  reached  except  by  the  ladder ;  so  this  is  what  I  did.  I  went 
down  into  the  pantry,  where  I  knew  of  a  chain  and  padlock  that  had 
belonged  to  the  kennel  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  of  ours  as  was  dead, 
and  I  just  fastened  that  ladder  to  a  staple  in  the  wall  as  had  been 
put  there  for  that  very  purpose,  but  never  used.  After  that,  though  I 
heard  my  gentleman  go  out  again  about  3.30, 1  felt  more  comfortable 
in  my  mind.  I  rather  fancied  that  he  would  soon  come  back  again — 
which  he  did ;  a-cussing  and  a-swearing  under  his  breath,  without 
any  sort  of  hesitation  whatsoever. 

The  adventures  of  the  night,  however,  were  not  over,  for  at  4 
o'clock  there  was  such  a  thundering  noise  in  his  room,  that  I  thought 
the  floor  must  have  given  way. 

"Good  heavens!"  says  I,  knocking  at  his  door,  "what  is  the 
matter?" 

"  It's  nothing,"  he  says;  "  I've  been  walking  in  my  sleep  again, 
thaf  s  alL" 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  I  do  hope  you'll  not  do  it  again,  or  you'll  rouse 
the  house." 

After  which,  he  was  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  ;  quieter  than  me,  I  do 
assure  you,  for  I  lay  in  my  bed  shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  without 
a  dry  rag  upon  me,  as  the  saying  is.  For,  as  I'm  a  living  man,  I  knew 
from  that  moment  where  those  ;^  11,000  worth  of  notes  were  hid  as 
well  as  he  did. 

In  the  morning  he  came  down  to  breakfast,  and  then  went  out, 
saying  he  would  not  return  before  luncheon  time,  as  he  had  some 
business  to  transact  in  the  town.  Eliza  made  his  bed,  and  thought 
nothing  had  happened,  for  I  was  not  going  to  be  made  a  fool  of  a 
second  time  ;  and  when  the  coast  was  clear,  I  just  walked  into  No. 
47  and  locked  myself  in — with  the  ladder. 

I  have  said  that  the  room  had  been  thoroughly  searched,  and  so 
it  had  been,  for  even  the  very  wainscot  had  been  ripped  up.  Only, 
nobody  had  thought  of  the  ceiling,  which  was  twerit^  fe^\.  cw^.  ^1 
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everybody's  reach,  and  had  not  even  a  chandelier  ;  but  where  Ae 
chandelier  ought  to  have  been,  as  I   have  mentioned,  there  were  a 
few  roses  and  things  made  of  plaster,  by  way  of  ornament    Mr 
Adamson,  as  I  was  now  convinced,  had  been  trying  to  reach  those  ^ 
pretty  flowers  by  the  help  of  his  bedstead  and  dressing-table,  only  ^ 
they  had  not  come  up  to  the  mark,  and  had  also  given  way  under 
him.     By  putting  the  ladder  against  the  bedstead  I  could,  however, 
reach  the  ceiling  easily  enough  (as  my  gentleman  himself  had  done  on- 
a  certain  occasion),  and  under  the  rose  (one  may  make  a  little  jok< 
when  everything  turns  out  so  comfortable)  I  found  the  notes.    The 
whole  thing  didn't  take  five  minutes  *  and  after  telling  my  master  of 
my  discovery  we  sent  at  once  for  a  policeman. 

Before  Mr.  Adamson  came  back  there  arrived  for  him  a  largish 
package,  whicli  we  took  the  liberty  to  open.  It  was  an  iron  ladder 
that  folded  up  very  neatly,  and  was  labelled  **  Mr.  Morton,  No.  47." 
If  he  had  had  the  prudence  to  bring  it  with  him  in  the  first  instance,^ 
things  might  have  turned  out  more  fortunately  for  him;  but  as  it  w 
it  came  a  little  late.  Of  course  he  was  given  into  custody,  and  a 
telegmm  sent  to  Mn  Dodds.  That  gentleman,  sir,  behaved  like  a 
gentleman,  for  on  the  day  that  Mr.  Adamson  was  ** copped" — he 
got  twenty  years— I  not  only  received  my  thousand  pounds,  but  **A 
hundred  added,*'  as  Mr.  Dodds  called  it,  **for  my  perseverance, 
sagacity,  and  integrity,*' and  it  is  with  that  money  that  I  havebecom6| 
master  of  the  Hand  and  Glove. 
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Just  as  Bob  concluded  his  narrative,  the  interest  of  which  h; 
greatly  conduced  to  still  the  feelings  of  alarm  which  our  position  had 
engendered  w  ithin  me,  the  bell  began  slowly  to  rise,  its  lifting  gear 
having  been  put  in  order.    **  Bob/'  said  I,  "  I  don't  know  whether,  since, 
you  have  become  a  landlord  on  your  own  accoimt,  it  may  not  be  ai 
insult  to  offer  it  to  you,  but  here  is  a  guinea  for  you.*' 

I  thought  he  would  have  been  ovenvhelmed  with  gratitude  at 
this  generous  behaviour  ;  on  the  contrar)',  he  flipped  the  coin  up  in 
the  air  (for  we  were  in  the  air  by  that  time),  and  caught  it  again  m 
though  it  had  been  a  copper.     **  I  make  no  bones  about  taking  thii 
sov,  because  you  see,  sir,  youVe  a  literary^  gent,  and  I  dare  say  wil 
make  more  out  of  that  *ere  story  than  ever  I  made  out  of  you.** 

I  must  say  I  thought  it  rather  an  ungracious  speech  of  Bob's;  but 
we  parted  on  the  edge  of  the  Polytechnic  pond  the  best  of  friends. 

"  You1l  come  down  and  patronise  us — that  is,  Elixa  and  me," 
he  said,  "at  the  Hand  and  Glove,  won't  you?  then  Til  show  voa 
Na  47/* 
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THE  AFGHANISTAN  IMBROGLIO. 

HOW  shall  we  account  for  that  inveterate  belief  in  bugbears 
which  affects  the  minds  of  so  many  of  the  intelligent  people 
of  this  country?  I  do  not  mean  the  bugbears  of  our  domestic  policy, 
though  they  too  are  numerous  enough.  Other  nations  have  their 
domestic  bugbears ;  but  England  seems  to  be  the  only  country  which 
lives  in  chronic  and  irrational  dread  of  invasion  from  one  or  other  of 
its  neighbours.  Our  traditional  bugbears  have  been  America,  France, 
and  Russia.  The  American  bugbear  was  expelled  from  the  domain 
of  practical  politics  by  the  Washington  treaty — an  inestimable  boon 
to  this  country,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  actual  fairness  of  the 
Geneva  award.  So  tenacious  of  life  was  the  French  bugbear,  that  it 
haunted  the  imagination  of  our  older  politicians  and  diplomatists 
for  years  after  the  Crimean  war.  Our  Volunteer  Force  is  its  direct 
offspring,  and  Lord  Palmerston  died  in  full  belief  of  its  peril  to 
England.  In  a  letter  written  only  three  years  before  his  death  he 
says  :  "  We  have  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  a  people  who, 
say  what  they  may,  hate  us  as  a  nation  from  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  and  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  inflict  a  deep  humiliation 
upon  England."  And  Lord  Palmerston  persistently  opposed  the 
making  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  honest  belief  that  it  was  a  cunning 
scheme  of  French  statecraft  for  the  invasion  of  India.  "It  may 
safely  be  said,"  he  wrote,  **  that  as  a  commercial  undertaking  it  is  a 
bubble  scheme,  which  has  been  taken  up  on  political  grounds,  and  in 

antagonism  to   English  interests  and  English  policy The 

political  objects  of  the  enterprise  are  hostility  to  England  in  every 
possible  modification  of  the  scheme."  * 

Have  we  not  here  a  conspicuous  proof  that  eminent  political 
capacity  and  rare  experience  in  foreign  affairs  afford  no  protection 
against  the  crazy  phantoms  of  popular  superstition  ?  The  French 
bugbear  has  now  gone  the  way  of  all  vanities,  and  we  may  reasonably 
trust  that  the  Foreign  Office  will  know  it  no  more.  And  yet  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  we  have  gained  much,  after  all,  by  getting  rid  of 
the  French  and  American  bugbears ;  for  the  fear  and  animosity  which 
'  Ashley's  Lifi  of  Lord  Palmerston^  vol.  ii.  pp,  224^  ^26, 
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were  formerly  divided  among  the  trio  are   now  concentrated  an 
Russia  alone. 

Up  to  a  recent  period  our  fears  for  India  alternated  between  the 
probabilities  of  a  French  and  a  Russian  invasion,  Towards  the  end 
of  last  centur>^  and  at  the  beginning  of  this,  France  was  the  diief 
bugbear.  The  present  Afghanistan  is  the  i^Teck  of  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Dooranee  Empire,  which  included  Afghanistan,  part  of 
Khorassan,  Cashmere,  and  the  DerajaL  It  extended  from  Herat  in 
the  west  to  Cashmere  in  the  east,  and  stretched  northward  to  Balkh 
and  southward  to  Shikarpoor.  Some  of  its  sovereigns  merit  the  title 
of  **  great,"  as  greatness  is  measured  in  the  East  At  the  time  ol 
which  I  speak  the  throne  of  Cabol  was  occupied  by  Zemaun  Sbah^  an 
ambitious  but  incapable  and  vacillating  ruler.  Incapable  as  he  was, 
however,  he  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Indian  Government  in  constant 
alarm.  He  made  several  feints  at  the  invasion  of  our  Indian  domi- 
nions, and  once  penetrated  even  so  far  as  Lahore.  But  rebellion  at 
home  forced  him  to  retrace  his  steps  precipitately.  These  Indian 
scares  lasted,  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  till  a  new  impetus  wns 
given  to  them  by  the  ambition  of  Napoleon.  His  emissaries  were 
intriguing  against  us  in  Persia,  and  Indian  soldiers  and  statesmen 
were  tlien  as  apprehensive  of  French  domination  in  Central  Asia  as 
they  are  now  of  Russian.  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Malcolm 
was  accordingly  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Court  of  Persia  to  counteract 
the  diplomacy  of  Napoleon.  By  a  liberal  use  of  British  gold  he  was 
to  cement  an  alliance  bet^veen  the  Indian  and  Persian  Governments, 
the  first  fruit  of  which  should  be  tlie  forcible  annexation  of  Herat  to 
Persia.  The  negotiations  ended  in  a  treaty,  partly  political  and  partly 
commercial;  and,  among  other  stipulations,  the  Persian  monardi 
bound  himself  to  lay  waste  Afghanistan  in  the  event  of  the  Dooranee 
ruler  attempting  on  any  future  occasion  to  invade  India.  But  the 
real  animus  of  the  treaty  was  revealed  in  its  provisions  against  the 
French.  **  Should  an  army  of  the  French  nation/'  it  said,  "  actuated 
by  design  and  deceit,  attempt  to  settle,  with  a  view  to  establishing 
themselves  on  any  of  tlie  islands  or  shores  of  Persia,  a  conjoint  force  I 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  ti^o  high  contracting  parties  to  act  in  co- \ 
oiHrmtion,  and  to  destroy  and  put  an  end  to  the  foundation  of  their  J 
treason.*'  In  addition  to  this  the  firman  which  sanctioned  the  treatfJ 
and  of  which  the  Indian  Government  shared  the  responsibility 
denounced  the  French  generally  as  people  who  were  lo  be  jnit  taJ 
death  indiscriminately  by  any  persons  who  might  find  them  on  Persia 
territory.  The  words  arc  :  '*  Should  ever  any  persons  of  the  Freocftl 
nation  attcntpt  to  pass  yout  boundaries,  or  desire  to  establish  them- 
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selves  either  on  the  shores  or  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  you 
are  at  full  liberty  to  disgrace  and  to  slay  them."g 

Fortunately  the  French  gave  no  opportunity  to  the  Anglo-Persian 
alliance  to  put  this  savage  edict  in  practice.  The  fall  of  Napoleon 
put  an  end  to  the  French  bugbear  in  Central  Asia.  But  unfortunately 
the  Russian  Bear  took  its  place.  Meanwhile  the  Dooranee  Empire 
was,  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  phrase,  "  consolidated  "  by  the  amputa- 
tion of  large  slices  of  its  most  valuable  territory,  the  principal  ampu- 
tators  being  Persia'  on  one  side  and  the  Sikhs  on  the  other.  It 
lay  also  under  the  incubus  of  a  dynasty  which,  like  the  Bourbons, 
had  become  superannuated,  and  which  was  also  detested  on  account 
of  the  vices  and  cruelties  which  marked  the  lives  of  its  later  princes. 
The  last  of  them,  Shah  Sujah,  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
his  subjects,  and  Dost  Mohammed,  of  the  brave  clan  of  Barukzai, 
eventually  took  possession  of  the  throne  by  right  of  the  fittest  and 
strongest.  His  early  years  had  been  marked  by  some  excesses; 
but  the  responsibility  of  power  brought  out  the  nobler  side  of  his 
nature  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  say  that  his  career  afterwards 
is  marked,  not  only  by  consummate  ability  both  as  soldier  and 
statesman,  but  by  a  chivalry  and  good  faith  rare  among  Oriental 
princes. 

What  was  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  in  India  on 
this  occasion  ?  Shah  Sujah,  the  expelled  sovereign  of  Afghanistan, 
received  an  asylum  within  the  British  frontier.  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  traditional  policy  of  England,  which  has  always  yielded 
hospitality  to  political  exiles  without  committing  itself  to  any  opinion 
on  the  justice  or  injustice  of  their  cause.  But  our  neutrality  in  the 
affairs  of  Afghanistan  soon  passed  into  the  region  of  active  partisan- 
ship. In  1834  we  encouraged  Shah  Sujah,  one  of  the  most  cruel 
and  dissolute  princes  who  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  to  raise  an 
army  under  the  protection  of  our  flag  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
his  lost  dominion.  That  expedition  failed,  and  Shah  Sujah  returned 
to  British  territory  to  hatch  fresh  plots.  Meanwhile  the  Sikhs  had 
by  treachery  wrested  Peshawur  from  Afghanistan,  and  Ameer  Dost 
Mohammed  was  burning  to  avenge  the  insult  and  recover  the  lost 
territory.  He  reached  Peshawur  at  the  head  of  a  force  so  imposing 
that  the  brave,  but  wily,  Runjeet  Singh,  feeling  himself  over- 
matched, resolved  to  vanquish  by  craft  the  man  whom  he  was  afraid 
to  meet  openly  in  the  field.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  an 
American  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Harlan,  who  was  resident  at 
*  his  Court,  and  sent  him  into  the  Ameer's  camp,  ostensibly  to  nego- 
tiate, really  to  sow  dissensions  among  the  Afghan  chiefs  and  sap  the 
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loyalty  which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign-  Here  is  HarUn'i 
account  of  his  own  rascality: — 
On  the  occasion  of  Dobt  Mohammed *s  visit  to  Peshawur,  which 
during  the  period  of  my  service  with  Riinjeet  Singh,  1  was  dc^patcKcd  by 
prince  as  ambassador  to  the  Arae<?r.  I  divided  his  brothers  against  Kim,  excil 
their  jealousy  of  his  growing  power,  and  exasperating  their  family  feudSr  witli 
which,  from  my  previous  acquaintance,  I  was  familiar ;  and  stirred  up  the  feudii 
lords  of  the  Durbar  with  the  prospects  of  pecuniary  advantages.  I  induced  his 
brother,  SuUan  Mohammed  Khan,  the  lately  depoijed  chief  of  PeshawoTf  with 
to,000  retainers,  to  withdraw  suddenly  from  his  camp  about  nightfall.  The  chief 
accompanied  mc  towards  the  Sikh  camp,  while  his  followers  fled  to  their  mouD- 
tain  fastnesses.  So  large  a  boily  retiring  from  the  Ameer's  control,  in  oppositioo 
to  his  will  aud  without  previous  intimation,  threw  the  general  camp  into  inci- 
tricablc  confusion,  wliich  terminated  in  the  clandestine  rout  of  his  forces  without 
beat  of  drum,  or  sound  of  bugle,  or  the  trumpet's  blast,  in  the  quiet  stillness  of 
midnight.  At  daybreak  no  vestige  of  the  Afghan  camp  was  seen  where  six  houR 
before  50,000  men  and  io,0CK>  horses,  with  all  the  busy  host  of  attendants,  were 
rife  with  the  tumult  of  w  ild  emotion, 
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**The  Ameer,"  says  Kaye,  **  with  the  debris  of  his  force,  pi 
serving  his  guns  but  sacrificing  much  of  his  camp  equipage,  fell  back' 
upon  Cabul,  reseated  himself  quietly  in  the  Balk  Hissar,  and,  in 
bitterness  of  spirit  declaiming  against  the  emptiness  of  military  renown, 
plunged  tieeply  into  the  study  of  the  Koran/'     From  these  reveries 
he  was  aroused  by  the  intelligence  of  a  contemplated  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  by  a  Sikh  force  through  the  Khylier  Pass,     Anticipating^ 
his  enemy,  the  Ameer  despatched  an  expedition  into  the  Punjabi W 
Tlie  Afghan  force,  which  was  under  the  command  of  two  sons  of 
the  Ameer,   laid   siege   to   Jumrood.      Hurree    Singh,    one  of  the 
ablest  and   most  trusted  officers  of  Runjeet   Singh,  hurried  from 
Peshawur  with  an  army  to  the  rescue.     A  battle  ensued  in  which  the 
Afghans  were  victorious ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  new  Sikh  aniqr« 
forced  them  to  retire.     Dost  Mohammed,  however,  did  not  give  19H 
the  hope  of  recovering  his  lost  possessions,  and  he  courted,  more 
than  once,  an  alliance  with  the  English  Government     These  ad- 
vances were  systemalicaJly  repelled.    The  danger  of  a  Russo-Persian- 
Afghan  alliance  troubled  the  minds  of  the  Govern or*General  (Lord 
Auckland)  and  his  military  adWsers,  and  they  resolved  at  last  to  restore 
Shall  Sujah  to  his  tlu^one  by  force  of  arras.     The  justification  offered  for 
this  violent  interv^etitioo  may  be  found  in  Lord  Auckland's  proclaraa^ 
tion  which  was  dated  from  Simla  on  October  i,  183S,    **  The  welfareH 
of  our  possessions  in  the  East,''  says  that  proclamation,  *'  requires  that 
we  should  have  on  our  western  frontier  an    ally  who  is  interestcAM 
in  resisting  aggression   and  establishing  tranquillity,  in  the  place  dH 
chiefs  ranging  themselves  in  subservience  to  a  hostile  Power,  and 
seekinP'  *"  '^•xjmole  schemes  o^  cot\^\x^^v  ^ti^  ^ajg^^iaj^^^RSTOM^^^ 
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tripartite  treaty  was  accordingly  signed  by  the  Governor-General,  Shah 
Sujah,  and  the  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh,  "  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Shah  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  friends  and  enemies  of  any 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  have  been  declared  to  be  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  alL"  Part  of  the  price  exacted  by  Runjeet  in  return  for 
his  co-operation  was  the  formal  surrender  of  Peshawur  by  Shah 
Sujah.  A  clumsy  attempt  was  made  in  the  proclamation  to  disguise 
the  cynical  immorality  of  the  whole  proceeding  by  the  assertion  that 
Shah  Sujah*s  **  popularity  throughout  Afghanistan  had  been  proved 
to  his  Lordship  by  the  strong  and  imanimous  testimony  of  the  best 
authorities."  Imagine  the  popularity  of  the  Man  of  Sedan  throughout 
France,  had  he  been  forced  upon  that  nation,  after  signing  away  two 
provinces,  by  the  aid  of  a  German  army  !  Yet  that  would  have  been 
an  innocent  undertaking  compared  with  our  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
And  as  regards  "  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  best  authorities,"  it 
need  only  be  said  that  it  is  a  commodity  which  ambitious  rulers  can 
always  command  when  they  have  occasion  to  use  it  Only,  it  must  be 
added  that  what  appears  "  best "  to  the  ruler  is  not  seldom  proved  to 
be  worst  by  the  logic  of  events.  The  rout  and  disaster  of  a  British 
army,  and  the  ignominious  end  of  the  puppet  sovereign  of  British 
policy,  are  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
"  the  best  authorities  "  on  whose  judgment  Lord  Auckland  relied. 

How  did  the  Governor-General's  proclamation  affect  opinion  in 
India?     Kaye  shall  tell  us. 

In  India  there  is  in  reality  no  Public.  But  if  such  a  name  can  be  given  to  the 
handful  of  English  gentlemen  who  discuss  with  little  reserve  the  affairs  of  the 
Government  under  which  they  live,  the  public  looked  askance  at  it— doubting  and 
questioning  its  truth.  The  Press  [not  **the  entire  Press,"  he  adds]  seized  upon 
it  and  tore  it  to  pieces.  There  was  not  a  sentence  in  it  that  was  not  dissected 
with  an  unsparing  hand.  If  it  were  not  pronounced  to  be  a  collection  of  absolute 
falsehoods,  it  was  described  as  a  most  disingenuous  distortion  of  the  truth.  In 
India  every  war  is  more  or  less  popular.  The  constitution  of  Anglo-Indian  society 
renders  it  almost  impossible  that  it  sliould  be  otherwise.  But  many  wished  that 
they  were  about  to  draw 'their  swords  in  a  better  cause  ;  and  openly  criticised  the 
Governor- General's  declaration,  whilst  they  inwardly  rejoiced  that  it  had  been 
issued.  * 

The  general  facts  of  this  utterly  unjustifiable  and  most  iniquitous 
invasion  are  too  well  known  to  require  recapitulation.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  British  bayonets  succeeded  in  forcing  a  detested  rule  on  an 
independent  nation  with  whom  England  had  no  just  cause  of  quarrel. 
Some  battles  were  fought ;  but  European  science  prevailed  over  un- 
disciplined bravery,  commanded  though  that  bravery  was  by  4  born 
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general.     And  with  the  fickleness  of  barbarians,  stimulated  by  ' 
Mussulman's  profound  belief  in  Fate,  the  Ameer's    troops  melted  J 
gradually  away  from  him  after  each  defeat     He  determined  to  fight  j 
his  last  battle  on  the  Cabul  river,  but  his  followers  had  lost  all  heart  if 
and  the  gold  of  the  Franks,  moreover,  had  tainted  not  a  few  of  the 
with  perfidy.  Seeing  how  matters  stood,  Dost  Mohammed  resolved  i 
lead  one  last  charge  against  his  enemies,  and  die  sword  in  hand.  Th€ ' 
incident  is  thus  related  by  Kaye^ ; — 

Never  ha4  the  nobility  of  hi&  nature  shone  forth  more  truly  and  Jnstroosly, 
ihc  hour  of  adversity,  when  all  were  false,  he  was  true  to  his  own  cruinb(X)d« 
the  midst  of  his  own  perfidious  troops  he  rode  with  the  Koran  ic  his  hand ;  i 
ihencaJltfd  ui>on  his  followers,  in  the  names  of  God  and  the  Prophet,  not  to  foi 
that  ihey  were  true  Mohammedans — not  to  disgrace  their  names  and  to  dlshonoi 
their  religion  by  rushing  into  the  arms  of  those  who  had  filled  the  country  will 
infidels  and  blasphemers.     He  besought  them  to  make  one  stand,  like  brave  mtftJ 
and  true  believers;  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  Commander  of  the  FaiiliM| 
[i.e.  Dust  Mohammed   himself];   to  beat  back  the  invading  Feringhees,  orilkl 
in  the  glorious  attempt.     He  then  reminded  I  hem  of  his  own  claims  on 
fidelity.     •*  You  have  eaten  my  salt»*'  he  said,  "  these  thirteen  years.     If,  as  is  t 
plain*  you  are  resolved  to  seek  a  new  master,  grant  me  but  one  favour  in  reqtt 
for  that  one  long  period  of  maintenance  and  kindness — enable  me  to  die 
honour.     Stand  by  the  brother  of  Futteh  Khan  while  he  executes  one  last  charge] 
against  the  cavidiy  of  these  Feringhec  dogs;  in  that  on&el  he  will  fall;  then  go] 
and  make  your  terms  with  Shah  Sujah." 

But  the  appeal  ^N-as  made  in  vain.    And  then  the  ill-fated  Ameer, 
**  recovering  his  serenity  of  demeanour,"  dismissed  ail  who  "Wished  to 
go,  "  and  with  a  handful  of  followers,  leaving  his  guns  still  in  pOM' 
tion,  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  the  regions  of  the  Hbdoo- 
Koosh.''     WTien  his  flight  became  known  in  the  English  camp  on 
the  follo^nng  day,  five  hundred  mounted  men,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Outram  and  ten   British  officers,  were  sent  in  pursuit. 
The  fugitive  escaped  ;  but  not  for  long.     He  threw  himself  on  thci 
hospitality  of  the  Khan  of  Bokhara.     That  ferocious  chief  reward< 
his  confidence  by  throwing  him  into  prison,  and  the  Ameer  esca] 
murder  by  bribing  his  guard  to  connive  at  the  escape  of  himself 
his  companions.     Fate  seemed  again  to  be  veering  round  to  his  side^ 
and  this,  together  with  the  fascination  of  his  genius  and  tlie  romance 
of  his  career,  began  to  attract  followers  to  his  standard.     The  Elfish 
resolved  to  raise  a  narional  Afghan  army  to  help  in  maintaining  thoS 
foreign  occupation  of  the  country.    The  first  regiment  of  this  potcn^^" 
tial  army  was  sent  with  other  troops  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Hindoo- Koosh  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Dost  Mohammed,  who 
now  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  force.     This  raiment,  headed  b; 
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feommander,  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Dost  Mohammed  again  give  battle, 
and  again  his  motley  crowd  of  undisciplined  and  ill-anned  followers 
were  dispersed  by  British  artillery.     And  yet  again  deserters  flocked 
to  him,  and  once  more  he  turned  to  meet  his  foes.     Feeling  that  the 
rude  bravery  of  his  followers  was  no  match  for  the  scientific  tactics 
and  the  iutillery  of  his  enemies,  he  began  to  retreat    The  British 
cavalry  were  thereupon  moved  forward  to  intercept   him.     **  Dost 
Mohammed,"  says  Kaye,  *'  saw  our  cavalry  advancing,  and  from  that 
moment  cast  behind  him  all  thought  of  retreat.     At  the  head  of  a 
small  band  of  horsemen,  strong,  sturdy  Afghans,  but  badly  mounted, 
he  prepared  to  meet  his  assailants.     Beside  him  rode  the  bearer  of 
the  blue  standard,  which  marked  his  place  in  the  battle,*'    After  a 
stirring  appeal  to  his  followers,  he  cried  aloud,  **  Follow  me,  or  I  am 
a  lost  man  !  "  and  off  he  dashed  at  the  British  cavalry.     The  English 
officers  of  course  faced  their  assailants;  but  their  troopers  fled,  and 
were  hotly  pursued  and  cut  down  by  the  Afghan  horsemen  almost 
up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  English  cannon.     "  In  front  of  our  columns, 
flaunting  the  National  Standard,  the  Afghans  stood  for  some  time 
masters  of  the  field,  and  then  quietly  withdrew^  from  the  scene  of 
battle,"  no  one  daring  to  molest  them*     But  the  Ameer  knew  too 
well  that  it  was  hopeless  to  carry  on  the  struggle  in  the  field  against 
the  resources  of  the  British  empire ;  and  his  wras  not  a  nature  for  which 
the  crooked  paths  of  intrigue  had  any  attraction.    Having  vindicated 
his  honour  and  military  reputation,  he  dismissed  his  followers,  and. 
attended  by  a  single  horseman,  he  galloped  towards  Cabul,  where  he 
arrived  after  a  ride  of  twenty-four  hours.     He  met  Sir  William  Mac- 
naghten,  the  English  envoy,  returning  from  his  evening  ride,    and 
surrendered  his  sword,  which  was  at  once  restored  to  him.     He  was 
sent  across  the  frontier  into   British  territory,  and  there  remained 
an  honourable  exile,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  him,  till  the  disastrous  collapse  of  the  insane  and  wicked 
policy  which  drove  him  from    his  country  opened   a  w^ay  for   his 
restoration  with  the  full  recognition  *ind  good  wishes  of  the  British 
vernment  and  Indian  authorities. 

And  now  that  the  redoubtable  Ameer  was  in  safe  custody  across 
the  Indus,  how  fared  it  with  the  British  occupation  of  Afghanistan  ? 
The  question  may  be  answered  in  a  few  words.  There  was  a  British 
garrison  in  Candahar  and  anotlier  in  Ghuznee,  and  a  British  army  was 
in  possession  of  Cabul.  Our  pui)pct  king  w^as  there  too,  protected 
y  British  bayonets  from  subjects  who  refused  to  be  intimidated  into 
'greeting  him  even  with  '*  a  common  salaam  ** — those  subjects  of 
1ft  hose  loyalty  to  Shah  Sujah  the -Viceroy  had  Vwictv  ^i&m\^'^\i^  "-^^ 
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unanimous  testimony  of  the  best  authoritkes."  The  deep  resentment 
of  the  whole  Afghan  nation  was  gathering  strength  and  consistenq ; 
and  the  king  himself  b^an  to  chafe  at  the  kind  of  **  independeoce'' 
to  which  British  arms  had  restored  him,  and  began  to  intrigue 
against  his  patrons.  And  there  were  other  causes  brewing  an  Afghan 
revenge  to  which — now  that  we  have  declared  another  unrightwui 
war  against  Afghanistan — it  is  right  to  invite  attention.  **Itwi5 
plain/*  says  Kaye,  "  that  the  English  were  making  themselves  at  home 
in  the  chief  city  of  the  Afghans.  There  was  no  sign  of  an  iniendd 
depajture.  They  were  building  and  fiimishing  houses  for  themsdvo^ 
iaytng  out  gardens,  surrounding  themselves  with  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  European  life.  Some  had  sent  for  their  wives  and 
children/*  **  They  had  transplanted  their  habits,  and,  I  fear  it  must 
be  added,  their  vices,  to  the  Dooranee  Empire."  And  then  ihe 
historian  proceeds  :^— 

Thcxc  arc  truths  which  must  be  spoken.  The  temptstlofis  which  are  inoftt 
difficuU  to  wiihst&nd  were  not  withstood  by  oar  English  officers.  The  atcnctiov 
of  the  women  of  Cabul  they  did  not  know  how  to  resist.  The  A^^ns  are  *«ry 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  their  women;  and  ihcflc  were  things  done  in  Cabd  whid 
covered  them  with  shame  and  roused  them  to  revengeL  The  inmate  of  the 
^lohammedan  Zenana  was  not  unwilling  to  visit  the  quaitcrs  of  the  Christiut 
slranger.  For  two  long  years  now  had  this  shame  been  burning  it%If  iolo  the 
hearts  of  the  Cabulees  ;  and  there  were  some  men  of  note  and  influence  aaoo^ 
them  who  knew  themselves  to  be  thus  wronged.  Complaints  were  made ;  faol 
they  were  made  in  vain.  The  scandal  was  open,  undisguised,  notorious.  Redrea 
was  not  to  be  obtained.  The  evil  was  not  in  course  of  suppression.  It  went  oo 
tfll  it  became  intolerable  ;  and  the  injured  then  began  to  see  th^t  the  only  raiid| 
was  in  their  own  hands.  It  is  enough  to  state  broadly  this  painful  fad.  There 
are  many  who  can  fill  in  with  vivid  personality  all  the  melancholy  details  of  tfats 
chapter  of  human  weakness,  and  supply  a  catalogue  of  the  wrotigs  which  wot  sooA 
to  be  so  fearfully  rt^dr^ssed. ' 

But  the  British  envoy.  Sir  W.  Macnaghten,  refused  to  take 
warning.  He  shut  bis  eyes  to  the  plainest  facts.  He  reported  that 
the  noses  of  the  Afghan  chiefs  had  **  been  brought  to  the  grindstone  ;" 
that  the  prospect  was  **  brightening  in  every  direction^"  and  thai 
everything  was  **  couleur  de  rose.'*  The  justice  of  bringing  the  noses 
of  the  Afghan  khans  "  to  the  grindstone  *'  never  occurred  to  him 
Justice  he  thought  then,  as  some  appear  to  think  now,  ivas  out  oi 
place  when  British  interests  were  in  question,  and  England  could 
enforce  her  \vilL  He  felt^  indeed,  that  his  own  honour  was  concerned 
in  the  generous  treatment  of  Dost  Mohammed,  as  it  was  to  himself 
that  the  latter  had  surrendered.  And  so  he  could  plead  as  follows  :-* 
I  trust  that  the  Dost  will  be  treated  with  Utierality.  His  case  hfts  been  fioni- 
pared  to  that  of  Shah  Sujah  ;  and  I  have  seen  it  argued  that  he  should  not  be 
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.treated  more  handsomely  than  his  Majesty  was.  But  surely  the  cases  are  not 
parallel.  The  Shah  had  no  claim  upon  us.  We  had  no  hand  in  depriving  him  of 
his  kingdom ;  whereas  we  ejected  the  Dost,  who  never  offended  us,  in  support  of 
-oar  policy,  of  which  he  was  the  victim.  * 

Was  there  ever  a  more  cynical  confession  of  political  immorality? 
By  means  of  a  most  cruel  war  we  eject  from  his  kingdom  and  his 
home  a  sovereign  "  who  never  offended  us ;"  and  the  sole  justification 
which  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  this  iniquity  offers  is  that  it  was 
done  "  in  support  of  our  policy  ! "  And  we  are  the  people,  forsooth, 
who  are  entitled  to  take  other  nations  to  task  for  the  immorality  of 
wars  of  aggression  !  But  the  British  envoy  at  Cabul  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  amount  of  injustice  already  perpetrated.  He  urged  the 
forcible  annexation  of  Herat  and  of  Peshawur  and  the  districts  to 
the  west  of  the  Indus.  True,  there  was  the  tripartite  treaty,  already 
referred  to,  by  which  the  British  Government  was  bound  to  protect  the 
territories  of  its  co-signataries.  But  "  we  are  clearly  not  bound  by  the 
tripartite  treaty,"  declared  Sir  W.  Macnaghten ;  and  the  justification 
again  is  policy.  And  yet — such  is  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature 
— who  could  more  virtuously  denounce  the  crime  of  breaking  treaties 
than  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  when  the  transgression  chanced  to  cross  his 
"  policy  ?"  The  Tories,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  did  not  approve  of  the 
policy  pursued  towards  Afghanistan ;  and  the  Tories,  it  was  believed, 
would  obtain  a  majority  in  the  next  election.  This  thought  disturbs 
the  equanimity  of  Sir  W.  Macnaghten,  and  he  writes : — 

Rumours  are  rife  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Tories  towards  this  country  [i.e. 
Afghanistan],  when  they  get  into  power.  If  they  deprive  the  Shah  [Sujah]  al- 
together of  our  support,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  will  commit  an 
unparalleled  political  atrocity.  The  consequences  would  be  frightful.  The  act 
would  not  only  involve  a  positive  breach  of  treaty,  but  it  would  be  a  cheat  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

Yet  this  "  positive  breach  of  treaty  "  ceased  to  be  "  an  unparal- 
leled political  atrocity,''  and  became  a  political  virtue,  the  moment 
it  was  supposed  to  subserve  the  policy  of  giving  us  "  a  scientific 
frontier.'*  Verily  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  Has  Lord 
Beaconsfield  been  lately  studying  the  despatches  of  Sir  W.  Mac- 
naghten ?  The  Tory  Government,  which  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  dreaded, 
was  stigmatised  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as  "  an  organised  hypocrisy,"  and 
accused  of  running  away  with  the  clothes  of  the  Whigs  while  the 
latter  were  bathing.  History  is  repeating  itself,  and  it  is  Lord 
Beaconsfield  who  is  now  running  away  with  the  clothes  of  the  Whigs — 
only  it  is  their  cast-off  clothes. 

The  optimism  of  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  was  rudely  shattered,  and 

*   The  War  in  Afghanistan,  vol.  ii.  p,  98, 
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he  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  calamitous  policy  with  his  life — a  bravelBf 
certainly,  and  as  honest  as  it  was  brave  so  far  as  the  man  was  person- 
ally concerned.  But  the  mischief  is  that  a  man  may  be  the  sod  of 
honour  in  private  life>  and  yet  be,  politically,  capable  of  conduct 
which  is  grossly  immoral.  The  terrible  retribution,  which  overtook 
our  unjustifiable  invasion  of  Afghanistan  a  generation  ago,  lives  by 
tradition  in  the  memories  even  of  many  who  have  never  read  of  it 
But  very  few  know  anything  of  the  still  more  temble  vo^eaiK^ 
which  the  armies  of  Christian  England  exacted  for  that  not  unpro- 
voked disaster.  If  the  particulars  of  that  vengeance  were  better 
known  among  us,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  attending  our  original 
invasion,  we  should  no  longer  be  surprised  that  the  Afghans  object 
to  the  presence  of  British  officers  among  them.  Let  me  note  just  a 
few  of  our  doings  among  a  people  whom  we  had  deeply  wroitged, 
and  most  of  whom  were  quite  innocent  of  any  share  in  the  rctrii 
tion  which  oar  misdeeds  had  provoked. 

Before  leaving  Cabul,  General  Pollock  despatched  a  body  of 
troops  into  Kohistan,  under  the  command  of  General  M'GiskiE 
On  September  29,  1842,  that  General  made  himself  master  of  the 
town  of  Istalif.  It  contained  a  peaceful  and  industrious  population 
of  about  15,000  ;  and  at  the  time  mentioned  there  were  a  great  many 
additional  women  and  children  in  it,  refugees  from  Cabul  and  other 
places,  as  the  town  was  considered  almost  impregnable  from  its  posi- 
rion,  and  not  likely  to  be  attacked.  "  Our  troops  rapidly  cam'eA^ 
everything  before  them  in  the  most  gallant  style,"*  says  the  matter-of^B 
fact  narrative  in  the  "  Annual  Register,"  **  and  in  a  short  timeihc" 
town  was  in  their  possession/'  Observe^  there  was  no  provocation 
to  excess.  The  town,  being  at  the  time  inhabited  chiefly  by  women 
and  children,  was  taken  with  great  ease,  and  apparently  wth  snail 
loss  of  life  to  the  British  troops.  And  how  did  these  celebrate  their 
cheap  victor^'?  "  General  M'Gaskill  ordered  the  town  to  be  set  on 
fire  in  several  places,  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  a 
work  of  plunder  and  savage  slaughter  now  commenced  in  the  highest 
degree  disgraceful  to  the  British  arms.  The  accounts  state  that  for 
two  days  the  place  was  given  up  to  fire  and  sword ;  and  all  the 
bitterness  of  hatred  was  shown  by  the  soldiery,  both  European  and 
native.  Not  a  man  was  spared,  nor  a  prisoner  taken.  They  were 
(in  the  language  of  an  officer  ivho  was  present)  hunted  down  like 
vermin  ;  and  whenever  the  dead  body  of  an  Afghan  was  found,  die 
Hindoo  Sepoys  set  tire  to  the  clothes,  that  the  curse  of  a  buroi 
father  might  attach  to  his  children/*  Many  of  those  children  arc 
now  living  undct  that  iemb\^  evxx^e^  as  it  seems  to  them — a  curse 
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which  dooms  the  disembodied  parents  to  eternal  restless  misery,  and 
which  makes  it  a  sacred  duty  for  the  children  to  avenge  them.  In 
the  unholy  war  which  was  declared  a  few  days  ago  many  an  Afghan 
arm  will  derive  additional  strength  for  the  combat  from  the  bitter 
remembrance  of*  the  corse  of  a  burnt  father," 

Cabul,  too,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bala  Hissar  and  the  Persian 
quarter,  was  hid  in  ruins.  Its  bazaar  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder. 
It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Arungzebe,  and  was  remarkable  for  its 
architectural  solidity  and  beauty,  as  well  as  for  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  grand  emporium  of  that  part  of  Central  Asia.  The  fortress  of 
Jellalabad  **  was  levelled  with  the  dust/'  says  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  expedition,  "  and  rendered  *  fit  only  for  a  habitation  of  jackals.* 
Along  the  whole  line  of  march  every  kind  of  devastation  was  com- 
mitted l>y  our  troops."  Another  writes,  with  gleeful  exultation: 
"  Our  path  is  marked  by  fire  and  sword  ;  nothing  escapes  us  ;  friends 
and  foes — at  leasts  s&i-disant  friends— share  the  same  fate.  Long 
will  the  British  name  be  execrated  in  Afghanistan.'* 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  these  horrors  were  committed  on 
the  return  home  of  a  victorious  anny  through  a  population  which  lay 
crushed,  and  for  the  most  part  helpless,  around  iL 

The  Governor-General  who  welcomed  back  the  expedition  from 
Afghanistan  was  Lord  Ellenborough.  He  issued  two  proclamations  on 
the  occasion*  The  first  was  the  famous  bombastic  rhapsody  on  the 
Gates  of  Somnauth,  which  filled  all  India  with  wonder  and  merriment, 
and  which  provoked  one  of  Macaulay's  most  brilliant  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  other  was  a  very  different  proclamation. 
It  was  the  result  of  mature  deliberation  between  tiie  GovernorGeneral 
and  his  responsible  advisers.  The  following  passage  in  it  might  be 
pondered  with  advantage  at  the  present  time  by  the  party  whose 
nominee  Lord  Ellenborough  was  :— 

Content  with  the  limits  which  nature  appears  to  have  assigned  to  its  Empire, 
the  Government  of  India  will  devote  all  iis  efJorts  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  general  peace^  to  the  protection  of  the  sovereigns  and  chiefs  its  alJieiij 
;md  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  its  faithful  subjects.  The  rivers  of  tlie 
Punjab  and  the  Indus,  and  the  mountain  passes  and  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
Afghanistan,  will  be  placet!  between  the  British  army  and  an  enemy  approaching 
from  the  west,  if  indeed  such  an  enemy  there  can  be,  and  no  longer  between  the 
army  and  its  supplies.  The  enonnous  expenditure  required  for  the  support  of  a 
large  force,  in  a  false  position,  at  a  distance  from  its  ow^n  frontier,  will  no  longer 
arrest  any  measure  for  the  improvement  of  the  country  and  of  the  jieople.  The 
combined  army  of  England  and  of  India^  superior  in  equipment,  in  discipline,  in 
valour,  ^Jid  in  the  officers  by  w^hom  it  is  commandefl,  to  any  force  which  can  be 
opposed  to  it  in  Asia,  will  stand  in  unassailable  strengtli  upon  its  own  soil,  and 

LIbr  ever,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence^  preserve  the  glorious  Empire  it  has 
won,  in  security  and  in  honour. 
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The  Inflian  Govemraent  then  graciously  allowed  Dost  Mohammed, 
-whom  it  had  so  deeply  wronged,  though  he  *'  never  offended  us,*'  togo 
hack  to  a  mined  country  and  a  disorganised  nation.  At  all  events,  we 
had  received  a  lesson  as  to  the  danger  of  meddling  with  the  Afghans^ 
and  we  proclaimed  our  intention  to  profit  by  it.  All  authorities, 
civil  and  military,  and  without  distinction  of  party,  recognised  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  enunciated  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Lord 
Ellenborough's  proclamation.  This  policy  prevailed  alike 
Tory  and  Liberal  administrations  until  the  appointment  of  Loi 
Lytlon  as  successor  to  the  Earl  of  Northhrnok.  Its  key-note  %*: 
rigid  non-intervention  in  the  afiairs  of  Afghanistan,  qualified 
such  a  friendly  attitude  towards  its  ih  fijcto  ruler  as  was  consistent 
with  such  denieanour.  Down  to  Dost  Mohammed's  death  in  the 
summer  of  1S63,  and  from  the  accession  of  his  son,  Shere  All,  to  tl 
regime  oiXjQii^  Lytton,  we  had  steadfastly  resisted  every  temptation  ai 
every  solicitation  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  jjolitics  of  Afghanisi 
Not  less  resolutely  did  we  abstain  from  rectifying  a  frontier  whii 
an  ovem^'helraiog  preponderance  of  what  was  admitted  to  be  t 
best  military  opinion  declared  to  be,  however  **  haphazard* 
best  frontier  we  can  have.  The  result  was  that,  though  Shere  Alf 
might  now  and  then  think  that  we  had  shown  him  less  friendship 
than  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  his  disappointment  always  wore  awa] 
and  he  invariably  turned  towards  England  as  towards  his  best  fri( 
If  he  had  little  to  hope  from  us,  at  least  he  felt  sure  that  he 
nothing  to  fear.  And  his  confidence  in  our  good  faith  and  good  w 
towards  himself  and  his  country  was  ripening  into  a  settled  hal 
when  the  aggressive  policy,  of  which  Lord  Lytton  is  the  ag< 
revived  the  evil  traditions  of  the  days  of  Shah  Sujah  and  Sir  >yi 
Macnaghten.  It  may  be  well  to  fortify  this  view  of  the  subject 
an  authority  which  will  command  general  respect.  1  have  beft 
me  a  broth h re  of  the  date  of  April  30,  1872,  entitled, 
Administration  of  the  Earl  of  Mayo  as  Viceroy  and  Go  verm 
General  of  India*  A  Minute  by  the  Honourable  John  Strachi 
Member  of  Council  and  late  Acting -Governor-GeneraL"  In  ti 
Minute  Sir  John  Strachey  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  policy  whii 
Lord  Mayo  inherited  from  his  predecessor  and  bequeathed  to 
successor.     Of  the  former  he  says  i — 

Lord  Lawrence  was  not  only  a  great  Governor  in  great  emergencies,  but  bt 
was  an  administrator  who  cared  most  vigilantly  for  every  port  of  the  busiticis  of 
he  Stale.  Never  had  that  business  been  more  thoroughly  controlleti  than  duri 
the  admini*.tration  of  Lord  l^wrence,  who  made  o%*er  to  his  5Uccc:»sor  the  \ 
maL-hine  of  the  tiovemmcnt  of  India  in  a  condition  of  admirable  eflficieiiqr,  ' 
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no  arrears  of  current  work,  and  no  (questions  pending  of  which  it  had  been  pos- 
sible to  dispose. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  Lord 
Mayo's  foreign  policy,  especially  as  regards  Afghanistan  : — 

Lord  Mayo  desired  to  establish  with  all  our  frontier  States  intimate  relations 
of  friendship ;  to  make  them  feel  that,  though  we  are  all-powerful,  we  have  no 
desire  to  encroach  on  their  authority;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  earnest  desire 
is  to  support  their  power  and  maintain  their  nationality.  He  believed  that  we 
could  thus  create  in  these  States  outworks  of  the  Empire  ;  and,  assuring  them  that 
the  days  of  annexation  are  past,  make  them  practically  feel  that  they  have  every- 
thing to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by  endeavouring  to  deserve  our  favour  and 
support. 

After  describing  the  turbulence  prevailing  in  native  States  and 
tribes  bordering  on  our  dominion  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
Russian  frontier  on  the  other,  Sir  John  Strachey  says  :— 

It  was  this  state  of  things  which  forced  on  the  extension  of  the  British 
Empire  to  the  mountains  beyond  the  Indus.  It  is  this  state  of  things,  more  than 
lust  of  conquest,  that  has  extended,  in  spite  of  herself,  the  dominion  of  Russia  in 

Asia Lord  Mayo  taught  our  neighbours  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear 

from  us By  endeavouring,  through  frank  and  amicable  discussion  with  the 

Russian  Government,  to  secure  the  adoption  on  their  part  of  a  similar  policy  in 
the  countries  on  the  Russian  frontier  in  Asia  which  are  subject  to  their  influence, 
it  was  his  hope  that  he  would  be  instrumental  in  securing  some  degree  of  peace 
and  prosperity  to  the  exhausted  countries  of  Central  Asia,  and  in  removing  the 
causes  of  disquietude  as  to  the  designs  of  England  and  Russia  which  have  been 
so  prominent  in  the  public  mind  of  both  countries. 

It  has  been  alleged  in  more  than  one  quarter  that  Shere  Ali  keenly 
resented  the  tardy  recognition  by  the  Indian  Government  of  his 
succession  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father ;  and  also  Lord 
Lawrence's  acknowledgment  of  the  de  facto  position  occupied  for 
some  time  by  the  Ameer's  rebellious  half-brothers.  But  this  opinion 
seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  following  authoritative  statement 
in  Sir  John  Strachey's  Minute  : — 

Within  the  first  few  days  of  his  restoration  to  power.  Ameer  Shere  Ali  had 
expressed  his  desire,  as  soon  as  the  dangers  most  immediately  imminent  were 
dispelled,  to  visit  the  Viceroy,  and  thereby  publish  to  all  the  world  the  stability 
of  his  friendship  for  the  British  Government. 

This  visit  was  at  last  paid  at  Umballa  in  March  1869,  after 
repeated  requests  from  the  Ameer,  who  attached  great  importance  to 
the  meeting.  '  What  the  Ameer  wanted  in  particular  Sir  John  Strachey 
states  as  follows  : — 

A  fixed  annual  subsidy — assistance  to  be  given,  not  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment might  think  fit  to  grant,  but  when  he  might  think  it  needful  to  solicit  it ;  a 
treaty  laying  the  British  Government  under  obligation  to  support  the  Afghan 
Government  in  any  emergency  ;  and  not  only  the  Afghan  Government  g^euerall^^ 
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bat  ditt  Goveminent  as  vested  in  himself  and  his  direcl  descendants,  snd  ' 
others.      These  hopes  be  was  obliged  to  abondoa  ;  yet  he  went  bock  to  lb  \ 
dominions  a  contented  man. 

The  Umballa  meeting  **  brought  home  to  the  Ameer's  mind  the 
conviction  that  the  British  Govermncnt  had  no  desire  to  ertend  its 
dominions.''  WTien  he  returned  home,  his  prudent  and  pacific  poliqr 
"  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Russian  Government/'  which  had  at 
first  been  somewhat  disquieted  by  the  Umballa  meeting,  but  was 
reassured  by  Lord  Mayo's  explanations.  This  was  followed  by 
**  a  friendly  interchange  of  assurances  that  both  nations  inteni 
devote  all  their  influence  to  introduce  peace  into  the  troubled  r< 

of  Central  Asia  ; and  the  fruits  of  this  understanding  fif? 

been  frequently  manifested."  Sir  J.  Slrachey  gives  several  instances 
of  the  honourable  way  in  which  the  Russian  Go\iemment  and  General 
Kautfman  acted  up  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  this  under- 
standing. Kauifhian  sternly  prohibited  any  interfererKe  with 
Afghanistim,  od  the  part  of  Bokhara  or  of  pretenders  to  Shere  Ali's 
throne  ;  and  this  on  the  explicit  ground  that  Russia  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  Shere  Ali>  and  would  not  permit  any  acts  hostile  to  English 
policy  to  be  undertaken  in  regions  subject  to  her  sway*  Kussb  as 
well  as  Shere  Ali  felt  safe^  because  Lord  Mayo,  with  that  transparcDt 
honesty  which  carried  conviction  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him,  took  pains  to  impress  on  others  what  he  felt  so  deeply  himselij 
namely,  **  that  we  never  can  arrive  at  a  common  imderstanding  with 
Russia  unless  we  ourselves  abstain  '*  from  an  aggressive  policy.  And 
''there  was  nothing  he  detested  more  than  medcUesomeness  and  arbi- 
trary or  spasmodic  interference  *'  with  his  neighbotirs. 

The  position  of  Sir  J.  Strachey,  both  as  a  member  of  Council  and 
as  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  Lord  Mayo,  imparts  to  these 
extracts  an  authoritative  \Tilue.  And  what  they  show  is  that  the 
pacific  and  non-aggressive  policy,  which  Lord  Mayo  inherited  and 
developed,  bore  fruit  in  a  cordial  imderstanding  between  England, 
Russia,  and  Afghanistan.  Lord  Northbrook  has  assured  the  public 
that  he  too  was  faithful  to  that  policy  during  his  tenure  of  office^  and 
no  insinuations  to  the  contrarj^  c^tn  invalidate  that  emphatic  declara* 
tion.  If,  as  has  been  alleged,  Shere  Ali  solicited  a  treaty  of  alliance! 
against  Russia,  and  Lord  Northbrook  avoided  the  snare»  then  all 
need  be  said  is,  that  he  had  the  wise  example  of  his  immediate  pi 
decessor  to  ratify  his  onTi  judgment  Is  it  not  strange  that  pei 
who  find  fault  with  Lord  Northbrook  for  declining  to  perpetrate  a; 
flagrant  breacii  of  faith  with  Russia,  should,  at  the  same  time,  use 
such  very  strong  Vanguag^e  ViKo^tv  they  suspect  Russia  of  playing  fast 
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^nd  loose  with  her  engagements  ?  Has  the  English  Goveminent  a 
vested  right  in  broken  promises? 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  excuses  made  for  the  new  policy. 
Putting  aside  the  now  admitted  and  flagitious  fiction  of  the  Ameer*s 
"  insult,/'  these  excuses  come  to  this  :  i.  '*  We  must  have  *  a  scientific 
frontier/  2.  A  scientific  frontier  is  necessary  because  Russia  has 
broken  her  engagement  to  exclude  Afghanistan  from  the  sphere  of 
her  political  influence."     Let  us  take  the  second  objection  first 

The  engagement  in  question  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1869, 
and  may  be  found  in  the  Parliamentary  Papers  on  Central  Asia,  No. 
2  (7^73)»  P^e  3'  The  following  extract  from  Prince  Gortchakoffs 
despatch  will  show  the  character  of  this  Russian  engagement  :— 

We  have  done  full  justice  to  the  profound  wLsdonti  of  the  nrgumenls  brouglit 
forward  by  Sir  J,  T.awrence  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  nbsttntion  with  regard  to 
Afghani'^tan.  For  our  part»  we  feci  no  apprehension  as  to  the  ambitious  projects 
of  EngLatiiJ  in  Cenlral  Asia,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  same  con  lid  e  nee  to 
be  shown  in  our  good  sense.  But  mutual  distrust  may  have  power  to  cloud  the 
judgment,  li  is  in  this  alone  that  lies  the  danger  of  any  future  colhsion  ;  and 
accordingly  we  cannot  but  coni^ralulate  Lord  Clarendon  on  his  idea  of  avoiding 
the  danger  l>y  the  exchange  of  friemlly  eitplanations.  You  may  .  .  .  »  ,  repeat 
to  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Trincipal  Secretary  of  State  the  positive  assurance  that 
his  Imperial  Majesty  looks  upon  Afghanistan  as  completely  outside  the  sphere 
within  which  Russia  may  be  caJled  upon  to  exercise  her  influence.  No  interven- 
tion or  interference  whatever,  apposed  to  the  indcpcmkmt  of  thai  S/tiU^  enters  into 
his  intentions^  ff  the  Cahind  of  St,  Janus'^  ?>,  as  we  hope^  animattd  by  the  mme 
CQtn'i^twnst  the  wishes  of  Lord  Clarendon  would  be  realised,  our  respective  pos- 
sessions in  Asia  would  be  separated  by  an  independent  zone,  which  would  pre- 
serve them  from  any  immediate  contact,  and  the  two  countries  could,  in  all 
security,  devote  themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  mission  of  civilisation, 
each  in  her  natural  sphere,  even  lending^  it  may  be,  one  to  the  other  that  assist- 
ance which  is  the  natural  conse<|uence  in  our  days  of  the  universal  diffusion  of 
intelligence  and  progress. 

Clearly  the  engagement  was  not  unilateral.  It  was  a  promise  of 
abstention  from  any  **  interference  whatever  opposed  to  the  in  depend* 
ence  of  "  Afghanistan,  and  was  made  explicitly  conditional  on  a  like 
abstention  on  otir  part.  The  Viceroy  under  whose  auspices  this 
mutual  understanding  was  brought  about  was  Lord  Mayo,  and  Lord 
Mayo's  interpretation  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  passages  quoted 
above  from  Sir  J.  Stracbey's  minute.  Afghanistan  was  to  be  con- 
sidered a  **  neutral  zone,"  in  which  Russia  was  not  to  intervene  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  England  on  the  other.  We  have  Sir  J.  Strachey's 
authoritative  affimiation  that  Russia  fulfilled  her  patt  of  the  agree- 
ment most  scrupulously,  in  the  spirit  not  less  than  in  the  letter,  down 
to  the  tragic  close  of  Lord  Mayo's  rule.  Lord  Northbrook  vouches 
for  the  continuance  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Riis&la.  dc 
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own  resigruiion  of  office.  Russia's  alleged  breach  of  faith  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  committed  during  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Lytion. 
And,  indeed,  the  apologists  of  the  new  policy  admit  as  much*  The 
fiagrans  delictum  in  which  they  have  caught  Russia  is  the  mission  to 
CabuL  But  the  question  arises,  W^as  that  mission  unpro%'oked  ?  or 
was  it  a  counter-check  to  a  previous  move  on  our  part  ?     Let  us  see 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Russian  mission  started  for  Cabul 
after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin — that  is,  after  the  15th  of 
last  July.  But  this  cannot  be  true,  for  the  following  reasons.  The 
starting-point  of  the  mission  was  Samarkand  ;  and  there  is  no  contro- 
versy as  to  the  fact  of  its  arrival  in  Cabul  on  the  22nd  of  July.  When  did 
it  leave  Samarkand  ?  That  can  be  ascertained  to  witliin  a  day  or  two  » 
supposing,  that  is,  that  the  mission  travelled  by  the  direct  route,  and 
was  not  delayed  on  the  way.  The  two  recognised — I  may  say  official— 
authorities  are  Sir  A.  Burnes  and  Lieutenant  Wood.  By  their 
reckoning  the  distance  from  Samarkand  to  Karshi  in  Bokhara  is 
about  60  miles,  or  four  marches  ;  and  from  Karshi  to  Cabul  532  miles, 
or  35  marches-  That  makes  39  days.  It  follows  that  the  Russian 
mission  must  have  left  Samarkand  not  later  than  the  13th  of  June  (a 
month  before  the  Berlin  Treaty  was  signed).  But  this  is  supposing 
that  the  mission  went  straight  on,  without  any  interruption.  Did  it? 
In  the  Times  of  the  25th  of  last  October  there  is  a  telegram  from  its 
well-informed  Berlin  correspondent,  stating  that  the  mission  T»-as 
stopped  **  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus  for  a  whole  month."  This 
telegram  receives  remarkable  independent  confirmation  from  an 
article  in  the  Pioneer  of  India  of  the  12th  of  October.  *'  As  early  as 
the  1 8th  of  July,**  says  the  article,  "  the  Viceroy  and  the  Home 
Government  were  in  active  communication  about  the  affair  " — namely, 
the  Russian  mission — "and  every  incident  in  %  indtidif^^  the  $n- 
effeduai  atttmpt  of  the  Am^f^s  officials  to  stop  it  ai  the  Oxus:'  The 
Pioneer  is  an  inspired  semi-official  organ  of  the  Viceroys  Govern- 
ment, and  therefore  its  information  may  be  considered  authentic  It 
follows  that  the  Russian  mission  must  have  left  Samarkand  not  later 
than  the  13th  of  May — that  is,  a  month  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  when  the  relations  between  England  and  Russia 
were  such  that  war  was  possible  at  any  moment. 

But  what  was  the  object  of  the  Russian  mission?  Let  the 
following  facts  answer.  In  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  the  5th  of  last 
October,  Colonel  Brackenbury  says  that  **  the  Russian  Government 
had  information ''  that  **a  column  of  10,000  men  had  been  organised"* 
by  the  Indian  Government  *' to  raise  Central  Asia  against"  the 
Russians.     With  this  agrees  In  substance  the  foUomng  extract  from 
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a  letter,  dated  August  28,  from  the  inspired  Simla  correspondent  of 
the  semi-official  Pioneer : — 

I  believe  it  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  had  war  broken  out  wc  should  not  have 
remained  on  the  defensive  in  India.  A  force  of  30,000  men,  having  purchased 
its  way  through  Afghanistan,  thrown  rapidly  into  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  would 
have  had  little  difficulty  in  beating  the  scattered  Russian  troops  back  to  the  Cas- 
pian ;  for  coming  thus  as  deliverers  the  whole  population  must  have  risen  in  our 
favour.     In  the  feasibility  of  such  a  programme  the  Russians  fully  believed. 

The  object  of  the  Russian  mission,  therefore,  was  to  ascertain  on 
the  spot  whether  Shere  Ali  intended  to  allow  a  British  force  to  pass 
through  his  territories  for  the  purpose  of  raising  Central  Asia  against 
Russia.  The  Indian  Government,  according  to  the  Pioneer,  had 
early  information  that  the  Russian  mission  was  intended  to  "  clear 
up  in  one  way  or  other  the  relations  of  Russia  with  Afghanistan— 
that  is,  make  it  assume  a  friendly  or  hostile  aspect." 

With  these  data  before  him,  the  reader  may  decide  for  himself 
which  was  the  first  to  break  the  engagement  about  Central  Asia 
agreed  upon,  with  such  happy  results,  between  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  and  Lord  Mayo  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Russian 
Government  and  General  von  Kauffman  on  the  other.  The  result  is 
that,  having  driven  Shere  Ali,  much  against  his  will,  to  choose 
between  the  alternative  of  a  Russian  mission  or  Russian  hostility, 
we  have  now  begim  to  wage  a  cruel  and  ruinous  war  against  him  and 
his  innocent  people  for  the  crime  of  having  preferred  what  naturally 
appeared  to  him  the  less  of  two  evils. 

This  would  be  bad  enough  if  it  stood  alone.  But  worse  remains 
to  be  told.  In  plain  truth,  the  Russian  mission  to  Cabul  was  the 
pretext,  not  the  cause,  of  Lord  Lytton*s  mission.  This  is  not  my 
accusation;  it  is  the  frank  confession  of  the  Pioneer  oi  August  21. 
The  following  is  from  its  first  leading  article  : — 

The  Cabul  mission  about  to  set  forth  from  India  is  the  complement  of  the 
Cyprus  occupation.  It  is  a  measure  for  which  the  way  has  been  carefully  paved  by 
the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  it 
should  begin  the  establishment  of  our  relations  with  the  most  important  State  on 
our  northern  frontier  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Everything  that  Lord  Lytton  has 
done  in  connection  with  the  north-west  frontier  hitherto  has  been  directed  towards 
undoing  the  blunders  of  the  past.  That  work  has  been  one  of  time,  because  the 
way  had  to  be  picked  rather  carefully.  There  has  been  a  powerful  though  wrong- 
headed  opposition  at  home  to  circumvent.  Old-fashioned  theories  of  masterly 
inactivity  have  still  maintained  their  tyranny  over  many  minds.  .  .  .  Nor  can  we 
hope  that  the  new  theory  of  our  relations  with  Central  Asia  has  yet  been  finally 
grasped  by  the  rank  and  file  of  writers  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  There  are  politicians 
of  the  parochial  school  in  India  as  well  as  in  England,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  see 
a  spirited  progressive  policy  accepted  with  unanimous  approval  in  reference  to 
Indian  any  more  than  to  Turkish  affairs. 
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The  article  ridicules  the  notion  of  any  actual  danger  to  India  fruni 
the  advance  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  not 
seciurity,  but  glory.    All  Asia  must  see  how  superior  we  are  to  Russia. 

There  has  never  been  a  moment  at  which  the  dread  of  Russian  advance  as 
something  that  might  overwhelm  tlit  British  reginu  in  this  countrj  has  been  other- 
wise than  absurd,  .  ,  .  But  Government  may  sometimes  be  put  in  a  position  in 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  take  notice  ol  a  menace  which  they  are  very  far  from 
fearing.  It  is  eminently  deKirahle,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  j>roper  feeling  among 
the  people  of  India,  that  the  Government  of  the  country  shoxild  not  merely  be*  but 
:»how  itself,  in  a  position  to  warn  Russia  off  from  any  impertinent  famitiaritieswilit 
the  minor  States  on  our  frontier.  A  Central  Asian  policy  may  not  be  a  mauer  of 
vital  necessity  to  the  welfare  of  India  even  now.  Afghanistan  itself  might  become 
a  second  Khiva,  and  still  the  British  flag  would  be  perfectly  secure  at  Pcshawur, 
But  the  people  of  India,  instead  of  being  proud  of  their  Government,  would  be 
justly  ashamed  of  it  under  such  conditions.  And  if  they  were  not  proud  of  ua  the 
whole  jxjsition  would  be  ignominious.  .  .  .  The  polky  which  nrnt^  maius  tkt  C*ttid 
mission  pouihk  is  n&t  a  gnrufth  of  the  present  season.  But  having  been  ^aiuiUijf 
matured  for  the  last  three  years ^  it  now  hap/wns  i/tat  a  sensational  sttp  foruhird  may 
he  taken  at  a  tn&mtnt  when  the  aetien  of  Uttssint  arising  from  the  incidents  of  the 
late  wart  renders  this  step  peculiarly  approfriatf.  The  negotiations  at  the  Pesha^nr 
Conference  prepared  the  way  for  the  present  mission  by  giving  the  Govemmenl  a 
clear  field  of  operations. 

At  the  Peshawur  Conference,  the  article  goes  on  to  say,  **A 
sponge  had  been  passed  over  the  mistakes  pre\iously  made," — ^thc 
"  mistakes  "in  question  being  simply  the  previous  policy  of  England. 
In  short,  *'  the  present  mission  is  the  complement  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  great  c^up^'  the  occupation  of  Cyprus. 

The  particulars  of  Sir  Lev^^is  Pelly^s  conference  with  Sherc  AUs 
Minister  at  Peshawiir  have  been  kept  studiously  secret ;  but  Sir  Lewis 
stated  on  bis  return  that  if  die  Ameer  had  accepted  them,  the 
inevitable  result  would  have  been  a  rebellion  in  Aighanbtan  which 
would  have  driven  him  from  his  throne.  This  is  not  surprising  if  the 
terms  proposed  by  Sir  Lewis  Felly  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
of  which  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  was  to  have  been  the  bearer.  These 
have  been  revealed  to  us  by  the  gentleman  who  acts  avowedly,  once  a 
weekj  the  part  of  telephone  between  Lord  Lytton  and  the  Tima 
newspaper.  In  the  comhiunicarion  which  appeared  from  htm  on 
the  13th  of  last  September  we  have  a  tolerably  frank  apocalypse  of 
the  policy  which  Lord  Lytton  was  sent  to  India  to  develop,  and  for 
the  consummation  of  which  the  exhaustion  of  Russia  is  supposed  to 
offer  a  tempting  opportunity.     The  following  extract  will  suffice; — 

It  is  indispensable  that  we  should  possess  commanding  infiuence  over  the 
triangle  of  territory  formed  on  the  map  by  Cabul,  Ghuznee,  and  Jcllalahttd, 
together  with  power  over  the  Hindoo-Kooiih.  .  .  «  This  triangle  hc  may  hope  to 
command  with  Afghan  concurrence  if  the  Ameer  is  friendly,  lljc  strongest  ftt>nlicr. 
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line  which  could  be  adopted  would  be  along  the  Hindoo- Koosh,  from  Pamir  to 
Bamian,  thence  to  tbe  south  by  the  llelmund,  Girish,  and  Candahar  to  the  Arabian 
Sea*  .  ,  .  The  chief  object  of  the  mission  will  be  to  make  the  Amcerundcrstajid         ^H 
that  we  have  only  one  motive^  and  that  is  to  protect  ourselves  by  preserving  far         ^| 
kim  his  absolute  ituiepettdence.      We  must  be  prepared  to  subsidise  him  and  at  the  ] 

same  time  grant  territorial  and  dynastic  guarantees.  But  these  would  of  course 
be  subject  to  specific  rescr^-ations.  The  several  points  upon  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  wilJ  be  permission  to  establish  agents  at  Balkh, 
Herat,  and  other  frontier  towns  ;  an  understanding  by  the  Ameer  not  to  enter  into 
diplomatic  relations  with  any  other  Power  without  the  consent  of  the  Indian 
Government,  and  unrestricted  access  for  the  British  mission  to  Cabul  when 
deemed  necessarj*;  and,  tinally,  the  dismissal  of  the  Russian  mission  and  the 
dcclusion  of  Russian  agents  in  future. 

A  very  original  method  truly  for  *'  presemng  for  him  his  absolute 
indqsendence  1  **  We  should  have  more  respect  for  the  originators 
and  advocates  of  this  bnital  policy  if  they  had  tlie  manly  honesty  to 
put  it  into  brutal  language  instead  of  veiling  it  in  transparent  terms 
of  sickening  hypocrisy. 

The  policy  thus  plainly  revealed  in  the  Times  and  the  Fiortier  was 
more  guardedly  shadowed  forth  in  a  despatch  from  Lord  Lytton  to  the 
Indian  Secretary,  dated  the  23rd  of  March,  1877.  In  consequence  of  a 
consultation  with  the  Home  Government,  before  leaving  England,  on 
the  subject  of  our  frontier  relations,  Lord  Lytton  had  been  '*  strongly 
impressed  by  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to  deal  with  them  simul- 
taneously, as  indivisible  parts  of  a  single  Imperial  question,  mainly 
dependent  for  its  solution  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  which  is  the  ultimate  guardian  of  the  whole  British  Em- 
pire, rather  than  as  isolated  local  matters,"  **  The  highest  and  most 
general  interests  of  the  Empire  are  no  longer  local,  but  Imperiah" 

The  last  link  in  the  chain  ofevidence  is  the  Prime  Minister's  speech 
at  Guildhall  on  the  9th  of  November.  **  Her  Majesty's  Government," 
said  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  that  occasion,  "  is  not  apprehensive  of  any 
invasion  of  India  by  our  north-western  frontier.  The  base  of  opera* 
tions  of  any  possible  foe  is  so  remote,  the  communications  are  so 
difficult,  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  so  forbidding^  that  we  do  not 
believe,  under  these  circumstances,  any  invasion  of  our  north-western 
frontier  is  practicable.  But  our  north-western  frontier  is  a  haphazard 
and  not  a  scientific  frontier."  This  is  an  exposition  in  miniature  of 
what  is  set  forth  with  more  frankness  and  fulness  in  the  passage  which 
I  have  quoted  from  the  Pioneer,  Our  present  frontier  is  perfectly 
safe,  but  it  is  not  "scientific."  And  by  a  "scientific  frontier"  is 
meant,  as  the  Pioneer  has  obligingly  explained  to  us,  a  frontier  which, 
or  the  acquisition  of  which,  will  strike  the  ima^^inations  of  our  Eastern 
subjects;  a  frontier  of  which  they  shall  "be  proud;"  a  ftotvtvt\.' 
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one  word,  which  shall  be  ^*  sensational"     The  mask  is  dropt 
The  Russian  mission  to  Cabul  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
policy.     We  have  been  authoritatively  assured  that  it  has  been  in 
process  of  gestation  for  the  last  three  years,  and  die  exhaustion  of 
Russia  is  sui>posed  to  offer  a  fit  opportunity  for  its  safe  parturition, 

This  is  no  speculative  opinion,  no  inference  drawm  from  premisscrj 
of  which  the  application  may  be  disputed,  I  have  but  stated  in 
epitome  the  frank  explanations  of  tlie  organs  of  the  Government 
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Shere  Ali  has  taken  great  pains  to  publish  to  the  world  the  cause  of 
hostility.  That  hostility  manifested  itself  after  Sir  Lewis  PeIIy*s  mis*' 
sion; '  and  the  occupation  of  Quetta  justified  the  Ameer^s  worst  antici- 
pations. "  If  an  armed  man  places  himself  at  the  back  door  of  your^H 
house,  what  can  be  the  motive,  unless  he  wants  to  find  his  way  in  whca^B 
you  are  asleep?"  Such  was  Shcre  All's  explanation  to  the  ^SuJtan's 
envoy  last  year  for  declining  to  regard  England  as  his  friend  ;  and  it 
shatters  to  pieces  the  special  pleading  of  those  who  ransack  the 
archives  of  previous  Administrations  for  a  key  to  what  puzzles  them 
in  the  Ameer's  present  conduct* 

And  this,  forsooth,  is  the  way  to  check  Russian  aggression 
Central  Asia  I     Will  the  Afghans  be  less  ready  to  welcome  a  Rii 
alliance   when  we  have  desolated  their  country,  \-anquished  thcil 
sovereign,  and  humiliated  the  whole  nation?    But  w^c  do  not  dwell oo| 
that  aspect  of  the  question  ;  nor  yet  on  the  probability,  vouched  fo 
by  eminent  military  authority,  that  the  ''  scientific  frontier"*  which t 
Government  seems  to  aim  at  w*ill  require  40,000  additional  troops  i 
India,  chiefly  European,  and  at  a  cost  of  ^10,000,000  annually,  in] 
addition  to  the  expense  of  the  preliminary  war  What  I  wish  to  pr 
on  the  attention  and  conscience  of  the  English  reader  is  the  shockii 
iramoralit)'  rather  than  the  portentous  folly  of  this  unprovoked  war.l 
**Tell  it  out  by  your  vote,  in  terms  neither  vague  nor  indistinct,  tothel 
people  of  India,  that  the  war  we  wage  is  the  war  of  nations,  and  not 
the  war  of  freebooters/'     So  spoke  the  present  Lord  Chancellorj 
twenty  years  ago  in  the  speech  which  made  his  rirputation  in  thfl 
House  of  Commons.     He  is  now  one  of  a  Cabinet  whose  chosen 
advocates  cast  scorn  upon  the  law  of  nations  in  our  dealing  n-itl 
the   populations   of   Asia,   and   claim   the  right,   in    the    name 
Christian  England,  to  wage  **  the  war  of  freebooters '*  against  a  prince' 
and  people  who  have  done  us  no  wrong.  England  is  indeed  fallen  from 
her  high  estate  if  she  condones  this  last  development  of  Imperialism, 

AlALCOLM   MACCOLl. 
*  This  is  admitted  in  Lord  C  ran  brook  *s  despatch  (par.  16);  **The  languace  Aod 
conduct  of  Shcre  Ali,  which  had  so  long  been  dubious,  becunic  openly  ininucal'' 
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A  COMPARISON  of  some  of  the  fancies  of  the  rudest  known 
tribes  of  the  earth  concerning  the  nature  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars,  proves  abundantly  not  only  that  the  demand  for  a  reason 
for  things  is  a  principle  operative  in  every  stage  of  human  develop- 
ment, but  that  the  primitive  exj^lanation  of  things  is  sought  in  the 
occurrences  of  daily  experience  and  given  in  terms  and  figures  origi- 
nally applied  to  terrestrial  objects.  From  a  philosophy  of  nature  of 
so  rude  a  type  and  so  humble  an  origin  spring  many  of  those 
marvellous  traditions  which  in  after  times  rank  as  the  mythology,  or 
perhaps  serve  as  the  religion,  of  semi-civilised  populations. 

To  begin  with  some  of  the  astro-mythological  ideas  of  the  Aus- 
tralians. Mr.  Stanbridge  mentions  the  astonishment  with  which,  as 
he  sat  by  his  camp  fire,  he  listened  for  the  first  time  to  the  remarks 
of  two  Australian  natives  as  they  pointed  to  the  beautiful  constel- 
lations of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  the  Pleiades  and  Orion.  These 
men  belonged  to  a  race  who  had  "  the  reputation  of  being  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  mankind,"  who  were  "  cannibals  of  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion," and  "  who  had  no  name  for  numerals  above  two  ;  "  yet  they 
could  explain  the  wanderings  of  the  moon  by  the  story  that,  being 
once  discovered  trying  to  persuade  the  wife  of  a  certain  star  in  Canis 
Major  to  elope  with  him,  he  was  beaten  and  put  to  flight  by  the 
angry  husband.  As  so  frequently  elsewhere,  most  of  the  stars 
were  bound  by  the  ties  of  human  relationship,  being  wives,  brothers, 
sisters,  or  mothers  to  one  another.  The  stars  in  the  belt  of  Orion 
were  believed  to  be  a  group  of  young  men  dancing,  whilst  the 
Pleiades  were  girls  who  played  to  them  as  they  danced.  Two  large 
stars  in  the  fore  legs  of  Centaurus  were  two  brave  brothers  who 
speared  Tchingal  to  death,  and  the  east  stars  of  Crux  were  the  points 
of  the  spears  that  pierced  his  body.* 

Few  tribes  of  known  savages  appear  to  be  without  conceptions 
of  a  similar  nature.  The  Tasmanians,  according  to  Boiiwick,  were 
no  exception  to  the  connection  of  theology  with  astronomy.  To 
them  Capella  was  a  kangaroo  pursued  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  whose 

>   Transactions  of  Ethnolo^cal  Society^  \.  "5,01-^ 
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loastea  imgtit   oe   seen  till  the  aitttmnu     T^ 
\  vfao  Gomted  Bie  kaiigaxtio-htmtets  of  Orion       . 
dog  19  ttrats  for  tlieir  suppers.    Two  other  stais  weit  two 
who  of  old  appcMgd  soddcniy  oo  a  hill  aod  threw  6re 
down  to  earth  ior  the  ose  of  te  tnlnbilaDis ;  whilst  two  odier  lumi- 
nafics  were  two  wocDcn  whom  a  sting-iay  had  killed  as  di€y  dived 
Ibr  cay^^^  but  idiom  these  same  fiie-brtngcn  leslored  to  life  by 
their  fareists  and  tfioi  eicotted  to  heaven, 
ad^  \amB%  kSled  die  stiiie«f .* 

Bushman  star-locc  is  famed  in  exactly  the  same  way,  the  planets 
of  dislaaii  solar  sgfSloiissiBktqg  into  the  insigmficance  of  dady  African 
suiKMiDdingk    What  is  the  moon  but  a  man  who^  having  inatrred 
the  wrai^  of  the  son,  is  picnxd  bfhis  knife  till  he  is  nearly  destroyed, 
and  who^  luving  impkyred  merqr,  grows  from  the  small  piece  left 
hsm  till  he  is  apm  large  enough  for  the  slabbing  process  to  recom- 
menoe?    What  is  the  milky  way  hot  some  wood  ashes  long  ago 
thrown  up  into  the  sky  by  a  girl,  that  her  people  might  be  able  to 
see  dieir  wa^  home  at  night  ?     Other  stars  are  reduced  to  morti^H 
oq^n^  or  identified  with  certain  lions,  toctotses,  or  clouds,  that  hai|| 
place  in  their  traditions  ;  nor  does  it  lie  beyond  their  limits  of  belief 
that  die  son  should  once  have  been  seen  sitting  by  the  wayside  as  l^H 
trardlei  on  eaxdi,  and  that  the  jackaTs  back  is  black  to  this  d^H 
because  he  cairied  that  btiming  sabstance  on  his  hack.'     This  "si^H 
they  believe  was  once  a  moital  on  earth  who  radiated  light  60m  l^H 
body,  but  only  for  a  shon  space  roond  his  house  ;  till  some  chOdrc^| 
were  sent  to  throw  him  as  he  slept  into  the  sky,  whence  he  has  evi^| 
since  shone  over  the  earth.*    These  children  belonged  to  an  earli|^| 
race  of  bushmen  ;  and  it  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  in  Victoria  as  ^| 
Sooth  Africa  the  bdief  about  the  sun  is  associated  \rith  the  ttaditi^H 
of  a  race  that  preceded  both  Bushmen  and  Australians  in   the^H 
present  homes.   In  the  Australian  creed,  the  earth  lay  in  darkness  ^H 
one  of  the  fonnerrace  threw  an  emu's  egg  into  space,  where  it  becu^H 
the  son.     That  former  race  was  translated  in  x-niious  forms  to  t^H 
heavens^  where  they  made  all  the  celestial  bodies  and  continue  ^H 
cause  all  the  good  and  evil  that  happens  on  earth.     Such  tradidt^H 
may  point  to  a  &ct ;  for  both  Australians  and  Bushmen  may  ^H 

*  Boniiick,  ZMf  Ufttfikt  Tmmmamians^  |$S«  206.  The  author  sugg^Mirf^H 
cmtk  attcnnon  to  the  sbnflarity  of  this  legend  wi{h  the  Hindu  I^^ead  of  It»^^| 
who  delivers  the  lovely  Ap»  firom  the  mooter  \'irra  in  the  dark  cavern  of  Ahij^l 
legend  which  has  been  taken  to  mean  the  tire-goti  ^flio  d^lroy^  the  (tuk  sml^H 
cloud  that  chafes  and  maltreats  the  ffeecy  maidens  of  the  skjr*  ^H 
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degenerate  from  a  better  social  type  than  they  now.. present;  but 
the  fact  that,  even  if  degenerate,  they  preserve  such  tales  and  fictions, 
makes  it  not  inconceivable  that  such  tales  should  arise,  as  spontaneous 
products  of  the  mind,  among  tribes  that  seem  neither  to  have  lapsed 
from  a  higher  condition,  nor  to  have  emerged  from  a  state  of  primi- 
tive barbarism. 

Of  the  Esquimaux,  Egede  observes  that  "  their  notion  about  the 
stars  is  that  some  of  them  have  been  men  and  others  different  sorts 
of  animals  or  fishes."  *  Here  two  stars  are  two  persons  at  a  singing 
combat,  or  two  rival  women  taking  each  other  by  the  hair ;  those 
other  three  are  certain  Greenlanders  who,  when  once  out  seal-catching, 
failed  to  find  their  way  home  again  and  were  taken  to  heaven.  It  is 
true  such  fancies,  taken  primarily  from  Cranz,  must  be  received  with 
the  reservation  that  he  makes,  namely,  that  they  were  only  harboured 
by  the  weaker  heads  of  Greenland,  and  that  the  natives  had  art 
enough  to  play  off  on  the  Europeans  as  marvellous  stories  as  they 
received  from  them.^  But  the  possible  reality  of  such  belief  is 
vouched  for  by  other  testimony  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  of  which 
two  instances,  taken  from  the  Hervey  Islanders  and  the  Thlinkeet 
Indians,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  general  character.  According  to 
the  former,  a  twin  boy  and  girl  were  badly  treated  by  their  mother;  so 
they  left  their  home  and  leapt  into  the  sky,  whither  they  were  also 
followed  by  their  parents,  where  all  four  may  still  be  seen  shining 
"  brother  and  dearly-loved  sister,  still  linked  together,  pursue  theii 
never-ceasing  flight,  resolved  never  again  to  meet  their  justly-enraged 
parents." '  The  Thlinkeet  Indians  ascribe  to  a  being  called  Yehl 
the  liberation  of  the  world  from  primaeval  darkness;  for,  amid  the 
many  conflicting  stories  told  of  him,  it  is  agreed  that  he  it  was  who 
obtained  light  for  men  at  a  time  when  "  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were 
kept  by  a  rich  chief  in  separate  boxes  which  he  allowed  no  one  to 
touch."  Yehl,  having  become  grandson  to  this  chief,  cried  one  day 
so  much  for  these  boxes  that  his  grandfather  let  him  have  one.  "  He 
opened  it,  and  lo  !  there  were  stars  in  the  sky."  The  grandparent 
was  next  cheated  out  of  the  moon  in  the  same  way;  but  to  get  the 
sun-box  Yehl  had  to  refuse  food  and  become  really  ill,  and  then  its 
owner  only  parted  with  it  on  condition  that  it  should  not  be  opened. 
The  prohibition,  however,  was  unheeded.  Yehl  turned  into  a  raven, 
flew  off  with  the  box,  and  blessed  mankind  with  the  light  of  the 
sun.* 

From  these  samples  of  the  fairy  tales  of  savages,  it  is  clear  that,  in 
addition  to  the  myths  which  arise  fi-om  forgotten  etymologies,  theie 

*  Egede,  209.         '  Craiu,  i.  2x3.        '  Gill,  40^.        *  Doll,  Aliuka, 
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arc  others  which  are  not  formed  at  all  by  this  process  of  gradual 
forgetfulness,  but  spring  directly  from  the  use  of  the  intellect  and  the 
imagination  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  to  find  a  reason  for  e?eiy- 

gtbing.    To  observe  peculiarities  in  nature  is  the  beginning  of  science ; 

■to  account  for  them  in  any  way  is  science  itself,  true  or  false.  The 
science  of  savages  is  not  limited  to  the  skies,  but  is  directed  to 
everything  that  calls  for  notice  on  earth  ;  nor  in  the  stories  invented 
by  them  to  answer  the  various  problems  of  existence,  are  they  a 
whit  behind  the  traditions  of  European  folk-lore  on  similar  subjects, 
their  explanations  of  natural  peculiarities  disclosing  quite  as  vivid 
imaginative  powers  as  the  stories  of  the  white  race  concerning  birds 
or  beasts*  ^ 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  as  a  parallel  to  the  German  reason  for^" 
the  owl  flying  in  solitude  by  night  (namely,  that  when  set  to  watch  the 
wren  imprisoned  in  a  moysehole  he  fell  asleep,  and  was  so  ashamed 
at  letting  him  thus  escape  that  he  has  never  since  dared  show  himself  ^ 
by  day),  the  story  of  the  rude  Ahts,  made  to  account  for  the  rocL 
choly  note  of  the  loon  as  it  is  heard  flying  about  the  wild  lakes 
Vancouver's  Island  ;  and  as  a  good  instance  of  the  resemblance 
construction  of  plot  often  found  in  very  distant  regions,  let  us  pk 
side  by  side  with  it  a  story  of  the  Basutos  in  the  south  of  Africa :— -i 


I 


THE  ANT  STO/?y, 

Two  fishermen  went  one  day  in 
two  cAHoes  to  catch  halibut.  But 
while  one  of  them  caught  many,  the 
other  caught  none.  So  the  latter, 
angered  by  the  taunts  of  hts  more 
ibfttmate  but  physicully  weaker  com- 
panion, bethought  himself  how  he 
might  take  oil  liis  fish  from  htm  by 
force,  and  cause  him  to  rclum  home 
ftshless  and  ashametL  Then,  whilst 
his  friend  was  pulling  up  a  fish,  he 
knocked  him  on  the  head  wtlh  the 
^i-oodcn  club  he  used  for  killing  halibut, 
and,  to  prevent  the  laJe  ever  being  told, 
cut  out  his  com})anion*s  tongue,  and 
took  the  fish  home  to  hU  own  wife. 
When  the  longueless  man  arrived  at 
the  village,  and  his  friends  came  to  en- 
quire of  his  sport,  he  could  ordy  answer 
by  a  noise  resembling  the  note  of  the 
looiL  "The  great  spirit,  Quavrteaht, 
was  so  angry  at  all  this,  that  he  changed 
I  the  injured   Indian  into  -a  loon,  and 


T//E  BASUTO  STOi:y. 

Two  brothers,  having  goine in  ^ 
ent  directions  to  make  their  fortit 
met  again,  after  sundry  adventures,  1 
elder  enriched  by  a  pack  of  dogs  the 
younger  by  a  large  number  of  cows, 
rhe  younger  offered  his  1«n>ther  as 
many  of  these  cows  as  he  ptcai>cd,  w^^H 
the  exception  of  a  cerlaiji  white  o(i^^| 
This  he  would  not  part  with;  so  a>  tbcy 
went  home,  and  the  younger  brolbcnms 
drinking  from  a  pool,  Macilo,  ihe  elder, 

seired  his  brother's  head  and  held  it 

under  the  water  till  he  wns  dead. 
he  buried  the  body,  and  covcictj  it  i 
a  stone,  and   proceeded  lo  dflt« 
the  whole  flock  as  his  own.     He  I 
not,  howe^'cr,  gone  ftir,  before  i 
bird  perched  itself  on  the  horn  of  I 
while  cow  and  cxclamaed:  **  Micflo  1 
killed  Maciloniane  for  the  <ake  of  I 
white  cow  he  coveted."    T^kicc  did  I 
kill  the  bird  with  a  stone^  but 
time  it  reappeared   and   tittcrtd 
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the  other  into  a  crow;  and  the  loon's  same  words.  So  the  third  time  he 
plaintive  cry  now  is  the  voice  of  the  kUled  it,  he  burnt  it,  and  threw  iti 
fisherman  trying  to  make  himself  under-  ashes  to  the  winds.  Then  proudly  he 
stood."  '  entered  his  village,  and  when  they  all 

inquired  for  his  brother,  he  said  that 
they  had  taken  different  roads,  and  that 
he  was  ignorant  where  he  was.  The 
white  cow  was  greatly  admired,  but 
suddenly  a  small  bird  perched  itself  on 
its  horns  and  exclaimed  :  *'MaciIo  has 
killed  Maciloniane  for  the  sake  of  the 
white  cow  he  coveted."  Thus,  through 
a  bird  into  which  the  heart  of  the 
murdered  man  had  been  transformed, 
did  the  truth  become  known,  and  ever)' 
one  depart  with  horror  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  murderer.* 

European  folk-lore  accounts  for  the  redness  of  the  robin's 
breast,  either  by  the  theory  that  he  extracted  a  thorn  from  the  thorn- 
crown  of  Christ,  or  by  the  theory  that  he  daily  bears  a  drop  of  water 
to  quench  the  flames  of  hell.  For  either  reason  he  might  be  justly 
called  the  friend  of  man ;  but  for  the  bird's  friendliness  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians  give  a  more  poetical  explanation  than  either  of  the 
above.  There  was  once,  they  say,  a  hunter  so  ambitious  that  his  only 
son  should  signalise  himself  by  endurance,  when  he  came  to  the  time 
of  life  to  undergo  the  fast  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  his  guardian  spirit, 
that  after  the  lad  had  fasted  for  eight  days,  his  father  still  pressed  him 
to  persevere.  But  next  day,  when  the  father  entered  the  hut,  his  son 
had  paid  the  penalty  of  violated  nature,  and  in  the  form  of  a  robin 
had  just  flown  to  the  top  of  the  lodge.  There,  before  he  flew  away  to 
the  woods,  he  entreated  his  father  not  to  mourn  his  transformation. 
** I  shall  be  happier/'  he  said,  "in  my  present  state  than  I  could 
have  b^en  as  a  man.  I  shall  always  be  the  friend  of  men  and  keep 
near  their  dwellings  ;  I  could  not  gratify  your  pride  as  a  warrior,  but 
I  will  cheer  you  by  my  songs.  ...  I  am  now  free  from  cares 
and  pains,  my  food  is  furnished  by  the  fields  and  mountains,  and  my 
path  is  in  the  bright  air."  ^ 

Not  less  poetical  is  the  Hervey  Islanders'  account  of  the  origin  of 
some  peculiarities  among  fishes,  and  notably  of  the  well-known  con- 
formation of  the  head  of  the  common  sole.  They  relate  how  Ina, 
leaving  the  house  of  her  rich  parents  because  she  had  been  beaten  and 

'  Sproat,  182. 

'  Casalis,  Les  Basuios.  With  this  story  Grimm  compares  a  German  one 
Kinder  una  Hausmarchen,  i.  172. 

•  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  ii.  229-30. 
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scolded  for  suffermg  the  arch-thief,  Nyana,  to  steal  die  tr 
I  in  her  charge,  resolved  to  make  her  way  to  the  sea  beach^  and  froo 
I  thence  to  the  Sacred  Isle  tJiat  lay  across  the  sea  at  the  place  wh<w 
the  SUB  set.     Amved  at  the  shore,  she  first  asked  the  small  fish,  the 
ai%ni^  to  bear  her  across  the  sea;  but  the  avini,  unable  to  suppott  her 
[Weight,  soon  let  her  fall  into  the  water,  for  which  Ina  in  her  ADfcr 
^truck  it  repeatedly  with  her  foot,  thereby  causing  those  beatitUii 
stripes  on  its  sides  which  are  called  to  this  day  "  Ina*s   tattooing.  * 
Trj-ing  next  i\\^  paoro^  and  meeting  with  the  same  mis^  '  -r 

caused  it  in  the  same  way  to  bear  ever  after  those  blue  tn. 
are  now  its  glory;  and  it  is  said  to  be  historically  true  that  tattomii^ 
on  that  island  **  was  simply  an  imitation  of  the  stripes  on  the  zrtst^ 
^  and  the  paoro."  Then  the  «?//,  a  white  fish,  incurring  ihc  samr  r!i^ 
pleasure,  became  at  once  and  for  ever  of  an  intensely  blac- 
The  sole,  mdeed,  carried  Ina  farther  than  tlic  othcr?5|  but  no  . 
than  the  breakers  by  the  reef;  and  Ina,  now  wild  with  rage*  su^ii;^-- 
with  such  fury  on  its  head  tliat  its  underneath  eye  wai>  rirmovc 
upper  side^  and  thus  it  was  condemned  ever  afterwards  to  svi 
wise,  unlike  other  lash,  beaiuse  one  side  of  its  face  had  luj  eye 
How  Ina  then  caused  a  protuberance  on  the  forehead  of  all  s^iatki, 
known  to  this  day  as  Inas  bump,  by  cracking  a  cocoa-nut  sJicimW 
to  drink  out  of  on  the  forehead  of  a  shark  that  bore  her,  bow  the  shui 
tliereupon  left  her,  and  how  she  finally  reached  the  Sacred  Idc  oo 
the  back  of  the  king  of  sharks,  and  became  the  wife  of  Timirau,  the 
king  of  all  fish,  may  be  read  in  further  detail  in  Mr.  Gill^s  iAtens$ts>s 
collection  of  Myths  and  Songs  from  the  South  Pacific* 

The  necessity  for  a  reason  for  everything,  excmpUHed  in  thoc 
traditions,  exercises  its  influence  on  mythology  itsdf,  rmsons  bctof 
invented  for  inexplicable  customs  or  beliefs  just  as  ihcf  ane  fix 
strange  phenomena  in  nature.  The  custom,  for  instance,  of  buaQOf 
a  wren  to  death  once  a  year,  which  has  been  observed  in  Ifda»d, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  south  of  France^  has  for  its  general  cxpii- 
nation  a  belief  that  the  wren  is  a  fairj^  who,  after  hnving  dccoftd 
many  men  to  meet  their  deaths  in  the  sea,  took  the  form  di  z  • 
to  escape  the  plot  laid  for  her  by  a  certain  knigbt^enant  II* 
Irish  have  found  quite  another  reason  for  the  custoni,  invent 
,Slory  that  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  the  T  '     h  had  fl4l1ai4 

'  .to  King  Willianvs  sleeping  camp  and  wt  r  ^    :nt  of  pitttbs 

end  to  the  heretics,  when  a  wren  hopped  upon  the  driiiQ  of  a  I 
tant  drummer^  and  by  tJius  w^aking  him  caused  their  dcJeal;  a  Oji^l 
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which  they  avenge  on  every  anniversary  of  the  day  by  the  persecu- 
tion of  that  unhappy  bird ' 

The  story  of  the  wren  is  well  known;  how,  when  the  birds  were 
competing  for  the  kingship  by  the  test  of  the  greatest  height  attained 
in  flying,  tlie  wren  hid  in  the  eagle's  ivings,  and,  when  tlie  eagle 
had  iown  far  beyond  the  other  birds,  darted  himself  yet  a  Htde 
higher.  It  is  said  that  the  first  appearance  of  this  story  is  in  a 
collection  of  beast-fables^  composed  by  a  rabbi  in  the  i3t]i  centux)',*  I 
But  the  resemblance  between  the  wren-stoiy  as  it  is  told  in  Germany 
or  Ireland,  and  a  story  of  a  linnet  as  told  by  tlie  Odjibwas  of  North 
America,  is  so  striking  a  testimony  of  the  way  in  which  closely 
similar  tales  are  framed  independently,  that  the  t\^*o  stories  are  worth 
comparing. 

■      THE  ODJIBIVA  STORY, 

''The  birds  met  togclher  one  day 
to  try  wliicli  could  fly  the  hi^jhest. 
Some  fleiv  up  very  swift,  h\x\  soon  got 
tiled,  and  were  passed  by  others  of 
iilTOtiger  wing.  But  the  eagle  went  up 
t>eyoiid  tbem  ail,  and  was  ready  to 
claim  the  viciorj,  when  the  j^rey  linnet, 
a  verj'  sznaU  bird,  flew  from  the  eaglets 
hack,  where  it  had  percheil  unpcrceived, 
and  being  fresh  and  unexhausted,  sue- 
ceeded  in  going  the  highe?.l.  When  tbe 
birds  came  down  and  met  in  council  to 
award  liie  priie,  It  was  given  to  the 
eagle,  becauMi  that  bird  had  not  only 
gone  up  nearer  to  the  sun  than  any  of 
the  larger  birds,  but  it  had  carried  the 
linnet  on  its  back." 

For  this  reason  the  eagle's  feathers 
became  the  most  honourable  marks  of 
distinetioa  a  warrior  could  bear.* 


THE  IRISH  STORY, 
**The  birds  all  met  together  ooe 
day,  and  settled  among  themselves^  that 
whichever  of  them  could  lly  Inghcst 
was  to  be  Lhc  king  of  all.  Well,  just 
as  they  were  on  the  hinges  of  being  oli, 
what  tioes  the  little  rogue  of  a  wren 
do,  but  hop  up  and  i>erch  himself  un- 
beknown on  the  cagle*a  tail.  So  they 
flew  and  flew  ever  so  higli^  till  the  eagle 
was  miles  above  all  the  rest,  and  could 
not  fly  another  stroke,  he  was  so  tired. 
*Then,'  sa)s  he,  *  l*m  king  of  the 
birds.  .  .  /  *  You  lie,'  says  the  wren, 
darling  up  a  perch  and  a  half  above  the 
big  fellow.  Well,  the  eagle  was  so  mail 
to  think  how  he  was  done,  that  when 
the  wren  was  coming  down,  he  gave 
him  a  stroke  of  his  wing,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  the  wren  was  never  able 
to  Oy  further  liiac  a  hawthorn  bu&h»i'F1 


Lit  is  impossible  to  assign  limits  either  to  the  vitahty  or  to  the 
ge  of  a  story.  If  the  commerce  which  has  ever  prevailed  bctwet^n 
the  different  tribes  of  the  world,  as  it  prevails  to  tliis  day,  either  by 
conquest  or  by  barter,  lias  caused  so  wide  a  dispersion  of  races  and 
of  the  eartti's  products,  the  wonder  would  rather  be  if  the  products 
of  men's  thoughts  and  fancies  had  not  travelled  so  widely,  had  iiot 


*  Mrs.  CooksoD,  Legends  0/ the  Matix^  27-30. 

^  Wolf,  Zeitschrift  jur  detttsch^  Myihohgu^  i*  2. 
"  Atgic  RntarchiSt  ii,  216. 

*  Kelly,  Ifuht^Iinr^pitiH  Tratnfiott;,  78,     ^'ce  ike  t  * 
in  Grimm 's  Hattst/titn/ti'iij  11*  394, 
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taken  so  deep  root  in  man's  memoiy,  seeing  that  they  cost  nothing 
either  to  cany  or  to  keep.  For  many  stories  therefore  of  wide 
range,  agreeing  in  such  minute  particulars  as  to  render  difficult  the 
theory  of  their  independent  origin,  the  mystery  of  their  reserablmce  , 
is  amply  solved  by  the  theory  of  their  gradual  dispersion,  without  1 
their  proving  anything  as  to  the  common  origin  of  those  who  teH  i 
them.  The  story,  for  instance,  of  Faithful  John,  the  central  idea  of 
which  is,  that  a  friend  can  only  apprize  some  one  of  a  danger  he  trill 
incur  on  his  wedding  night,  by  himself  incurring  suspicion  and  being 
turned  into  stone,  is  told  with  little  v-ariation  in  Bohemia,  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Spain ;  and  ihe  discovery  of  the  Leading  thought  in  a  story  j 
in  India  makes  it  possible  that  it  was  there  originated.*  In  Polynesi: 
again,  the  story  of  stopping  the  motion  of  the  sim  is  widely  spread; 
in  New  Zealand,  Maui  makes  ropes  of  flax,  goes  with  his  brothers  to 
the  point  where  the  sun  rises,  hides  from  it  by  day,  and  when  it, 
rises  next  day  succeeds  in  his  purpose  before  letting  it  go  further* 
In  Tahiti,  Maui  is  a  priest,  or  chief  of  olden  time,  who  builds  a  ] 
nmrae  which  must  be  finished  by  the  evening,  and  who  therefore j 
smes  the  sun  by  its  mys  and  binds  him  to  a  tree  till|his  work  i 
finished.  In  Hawaii  Maui  stops  the  sun  till  the  evening,  becaus 
his  wife  has  to  finish  a  certmn  dress  by  twilight.  In  Samoa,  Mau 
appears  as  Itu^  a  man  who  is  anxious  to  build  a  house  of  great  ston 
but  is  imable  to  do  so  because  the  sim  goes  too  fast :  he  therefore  take^l 
a  boat  and  lays  nets  in  the  stm's  path,  but  as  these  are  broken ' 
through,  be  makes  a  noose,  catches  the  sun,  and  only  lets  it  free 
vfaen  bis  house  b  finished.*  Obviously,  these  stories  are  all  related, 
but  it  b  impossible  to  say  whether  they  spread  fit»m  any  one  phce  to 
the  others,  or  whether  they  are  remnants,  retained  in  altered  fomi, 
from  the  primiti^'e  mythology  of  a  common  Polynesian  home.  It 
is»  hovevcr,  worthy  of  notice  that  in  W'ailachian  fairy  lore  also  a  cow 
pvdbes  baick  the  sim  to  the  hour  of  mid-day,  to  enable  a  youth  who 
had  frlksi  asleep  to  accompli^  a  task,*  and  that  the  idea  of  catch*^ 
ing  the  sun  is  not  unknown  to  the  mythology  of  America.  B 

There  is,  however,  a  large  dass  of  stories  which  arise  indepen* 
dcBd}v  ^uid  owe  ibeii  remarkable  £unily  likeness  neither  to  a  common 
lo  iBiKHtation,  but  to  the  natural  promptings  of  the 
Thns^  the  idea  of  a  tree  so  high  that  it  reaches  the 
heavoEis,  and  consequently  of  ti)e  heavens  as  thereby  atuinabl^^ 
dailltally  produces  such  a  stxwy  as  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk^  a  sto 
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which  is  said  to  be  found  all  over  the  world,  but  the  versions  of 
which  agree  in  no  other  single  point  than  in  the  admission  to  the  sky 
by  dint  of  climbing. '  In  the  same  way  many  of  the  ideas  common 
to  the  Indo-European  nations,  and  so  often  explained  as  originally 
derived  from  the  fanciful  meteorology  of  the  primitive  Aryans,  find 
startling  analogues  outside  the  Aryan  family,  where  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  them  anything  more  than  the  direct  offspring  of  the 
dreamer  or  the  story-teller.  If  the  constancy  of  Penelope  to  Ulysses, 
tormented  by  her  suitors,  is  simply  that  of  the  evening  light,  assailed 
by  the  powers  of  darkness,  till  the  return  of  her  husband  the  sun  in 
the  morning,*  shall  we  apply  the  same  interpretation  to  the  story  of 
the  wife  of  the  Red  Swan,  of  the  Odjibwas,  who,  when  he  returns 
from  the  recovery  of  his  magic  arrows  from  the  abode  of  the  departed 
spirits,  finds  that  his  two  brothers  have  been  quarrelling  for  the  pos- 
session of  his  wife,  but  been  quarrelling  in  vain  ?  ^  If  the  legend  of 
Cadmus  recovering  Europa,  after  she  has  been  carried  away  by  the 
white  bull,  the  spotless  cloud,  means  that  "  the  sun  must  journey 
westward  until  he  sees  again  the  beautiful  tints  which  greeted  his 
eyes  in  the  morning,"^  it  is  curious  to  find  a  story  current  in 
North  America,  to  the  effect  that  a  man  once  had  a  beautiful 
daughter  whom  he  forbade  to  leave  the  lodge  lest  she  should  be 
carried  off  by  the  king  of  the  buffaloes;  and  that  as  she  sat,  notwith- 
standing, outside  the  house  combing  her  hair,  "  all  of  a  sudden  the 
king  of  the  buffaloes  came  dashing  on,  with  his  herd  of  followers, 
and  taking  her  between  his  horns,  away  he  cantered  over  plains, 
plunged  into  a  river  which  bounded  his  land,  and  carried  her  safely 
to  his  lodge  on  the  other  side,"  whence  she  was  finally  recovered  by 
her  father.* 

Again,  in  Hindu  mythology,  Urvasi  came  down  from  heaven  and 
became  the  wife  of  the  son  of  Budha,  only  on  condition  that  two  pet 
rams  should  never  be  taken  from  her  bedside  and  that  she  should 
never  behold  her  lord  undressed.  The  immortals,  however,  wishing 
Urvasi  back  in  heaven,  contrived  to  steal  the  rams ;  and  as  the  king 
pursued  the  robbers  with  his  sword  in  the  dark,  the  lightning 
revealed  his  person,  the  compact  was  broken,  and  Urvasi  disap- 
peared. *  This  same  story  is  found  in  different  forms  among  many 
people  of  Aryan  and  Turanian  descent,  the  central  idea  being  that  of 
a  man  marrying  someone  of  aerial  or  aquatic  origin,  and  living  hap- 

'  See  the  different  versions  in  Mr.  Tyler's  Early  History  of  Mankind^  344. 

•  Cox,  Aryan  Mythology^  ii.  173.         '  Algic  Researches^  ii.  1-33. 

•  Aryan  Mythology^  ii.  85.  *  Al^^ic  Researches y  ii.  34. 

•  Wilson,  Vishnu  Purana^  394-S- 
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pily  with  her  till  he  breaks  the  condition  on  which  her  rcsicl 
with  him  depends.  But  stories  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  Ray 
of  Toulouse,  who  chances  in  the  hunt  upon  the  beautiful  MdwHll 
at  a  fountain,  and  lives  with  her  happily  till  he  discm^cfs  her  fisb- 
nature  and  she  vanishes,  come  no  less  from  Borneo,  the  CelebeSi  or 
North  America  than  from  Ireland  or  Gennany  ;  for  which  reason  it 
seems  sufticient  to  receive  them  simply  as  they  stand,  as  foiry  tato 
natural  to  every  tribe  of  mankind  that  has  a  fixed  belief  in  super- 
natural beings,  rather  than  to  explain  these  wonderful  im-cs  as  ihc 
*'  bright  fleecy  clouds  of  early  momUig,  which  vanish  as  the  splcndou 
of  the  sun  is  unveiled."  ^  Let  us  compare  the  stor>'  as  it  is  loUl 
American  and  Bornoese  tradition. 


THE  SORNOEUE  STORY. 

A  cenain  Bornoese,  when  far  from 
honir,  once  cHmbed  a  tree  lo  rest,  and 
whilst  there  "was  attracted  by  the 
most  ravishing  muHic  which  ever  and 
anon  cantc  nearer  and  iieaR*r,  until  it 
sceiningjy  approached  the  ver>'  j  cx)tii  of 
the  tree,  when  a  pure  well  of  water 
burst  out,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were 
seven  lieautiful  virgins ►  Ravished  at 
the  sigla,  and  dcternuned  to  make  one 
uf  them  Ill's  &on'ji  wife,  he  made  a  lasso 
of  bis  rattan,  and  drew  her  up/*  One 
day,  however,  her  husliand  Idt  her  iti 
angcr^  and  she  waii  taken  i\\^  to  the  sky.- 


TflE  AMERiCAN  STOR  K 

Wampcc,  a  great  hunter,  oocc « 
lo  a  strange   prairie,  where  he 
faint  sovrnd*  of  mustc,  and  l^jok 
saw  a  apeck  in  the  *k>%  whfrh 
itself  lo  be  a  bx^kcl  c 
most  beautiful  maitlcns, 
ing  the  earth,  forthwith  wolo 

dance.  He  tried  to  cat.  :..  .  Ji^ot*^ 
but  in  vain  ;  ultimately  he  succeeded  i 
assuming  the  di$>gui&e  of  a  mousc<  H 
was  very  attentive  to  his  new  wife,  wh 
WAS  realty  a  daughter  of  oae  of  tK 
Mars,  but  she  wished  to  rcto/n  hd 
so  she  made  a  wicker  btusket  \ 
and  by  help  of  a  chornt  &bc  i 
ascender)  lo  her  father.' 


It  hab  been  imagined  that  all  the  i^ivy  talcs  of  the  world  mny 
reduced  to  certain  fundanRntal  story  roots  ;  but  these  story  nxiu  w< 
should  look  for  not  in  the  clouds,  but  upon  the  eartli,  not  in 
various  aspects  of  nature,  but  in  the  daily  occiinences  and 
roundings  of  savage  life.      The   unifonnity  which  appears  in 
myths  or  fairy  tales  of  the  world  would  thus  siraply  nrise  from 
uniformity  of  the  experiences   of   e-xistence*     The   evidence 
ceming  savage  astro-mythology  is  conclusive,  that  nothaig  is 
ceived  of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  has  not  its  ii  eaUtii 

that  the  skies  do  but  niiiror  the  events  or  c*i;  -Ai^ 

the  memorable  events  of  the  chase  or  the  battle  are  \cld  of 
stars;  so  that  it  is  not  strange  if  in  a  few  y^ 
have  so  gained  in  the  telling,  that  it  is  often 


Ftiike,  AfytA^  ami  Myik  MiUfrt^  961  atid  O 
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the  fact  from  the  fiction,  or  to  distinguish  a  crude  supposition  fifottr 
tfie  creation  of  a  fanciful  myth.  -    ^  •*      '  '■' 

For  although  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  the  boundaries  betwe^ 
tiie  language  of  metaphor  and  the  language  of  fact,  inasmuch  as 
what  is  faith  to  one  man  is  but  fancy  to  another,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  savages  really  do  very  often  confuse  celestial'  Witli 
terrestrial  phenomena,  that,  for  instance,  the  Zulus,  when  they 
speak  of  the  stars  as  the  children  of  the  sky  and  of  the  smn 
as  their  father,  are  expressing  rather  a  real  belief  than  a  poetical 
fincy,  and  that  the  conception  of  the  sun  and  moon  as  physically 
related  is  an  actual  belief  quite  as  much  as  a  merely  figurative  ex- 
planation. If  this  be  true,  a  large  part  of  mythology  must  be 
regarded  not  as  a  poetical  explanation  of  things,  suggested  by  the 
grammatical  form  of  words  or  by  roots  that  lend  similar  names  to  the 
most  diverse  conceptions,  but  as  the  direct  effect  of  primitive  thought 
in  its  application  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  It  is  more  likely  that 
the  early  thoughts  of  men  should  have  framed  their  language  than 
that  the  form  of  their  language  should  have  preceded  their  form 
of  thought.  And  if  it  be  shown  (by  those  who  hold  that  the  per- 
sonification of  impersonal  things  is  consequent  on  the  grammatical 
structure  of  a  language)  that  the  Kafirs  and  other  tribes  of  South 
Africa,  whose  language  does  not  denote  sex,  are  almost  destitute  of 
myths  and  fables,  whilst  tribes  who  employ  a  sex-denoting  lan- 
guage have  many,  *  it  is  noticeable  that  such  personification  has 
been  shown  to  exist  among  the  natives  of  Australia,  between  the 
different  dialects  of  whose  language  it  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  points  of  resemblance,  that  they  recognised  no  distinctions  of 
gender.  * 

A  story  of  the  Ottawa  Indians  (by  internal  evidence  posteribr  in 
date  to  their  acquaintance  with  guns  and  ships)  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample  of  a  class  of  savage  traditions,  which  prove  that  the  con- 
vertibility of  mankind  with  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  is  as  natural  a  belidf  to 
a  savage,  as  that  his  next-door  neighbour  may  turn  at  pleasure  into  a 
wolf  or  a  snake.  Six  young  men  finding  themselves  on  a  hill-top  in 
close  proximity  to  the  sun,  resolved  to  travel  to  it.  Two  of  them 
finally  reached  a  beautiful  plain,  lighted  by  the  moon,  which,  as  they 
advanced,  appeared  as  an  aged  woman  with  a  white  face,  who  spoke 
to  them  and  promised  to  conduct  them  to  her  brother,  then  absent 
on  his  daily  course  through  the  sky.  This  woman  "they  knew  from 
her  first  appearance  "  to  be  the  moon.     When  she  introduced  them 

•  Bleek,  Hottentot  Fables,  Pref.  xxv. 

'  Bonwick,  Daily  IJfe  of  the  TasmanianSy  148. 
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to  her  ^brother,  '^  the  sun  motioned  them  with  his  hand  to  foOov 
him/'  and  they  accompanied  him  with  some  difficulty  till  they  were 
restored  safe  and  sound  to  the  earth.'  So  Sir  G.  Grey,  coUectiDg 
native  legends  concerning  a  cave  in  Australia,  found  that  the  only 
point  of  agreement  was  "  that  originally  the  moon  who  was  a  man 
had  lived  there/' « 

But,  except  on  the  assumption  that  savages  are  idiots,  it  is 
impossible  that  such  legends  should  not  only  obtain  currency,  but 
the  vitality  of  traditions,  unless  they  conform  to  certain  canons  of 
belief,  unless  they  contain  nothing  inherently  incredible.  A  (airy  talc 
pleases  a  child,  not  because  it  is  known  to  be  impossible,  but  because 
it  carries  the  mind  further  afield  than  actual  experience  does  into  the 
realms  of  the  possible;  and  a  tale  understood  to  be  impossible 
would  be  as  insipid  to  a  savage  as  it  would  be  to  a  child.  School- 
craft, in  reference  to  Indian  popular  tales,  speaks  of  the  "  belief  of 
the  narrators  and  listeners  in  every  wild  and  improbable  thing  told ; " 
and  says,  "  Nothing  is  too  capacious  for  Indian  behef."  ^  If,  as  their 
stories  abundantly  show,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  concei\*ing  the  in- 
stantaneous transformation  of  men  not  merely  into  something  li\ing, 
but  into  stones  or  stumps,  the  fact  ceases  to  be  strange,  that  in  Indian 
faith  **many  of  the  planets  are  ^transformed  adventurers.''^  WTiat, 
then,  more  natural  than  that  all  over  the  world  the  deeds  of  great 
tribesmen  should  be  transferred  to  the  skies,  and,  under  the  action  of 
uniform  laws  of  fancy,  should  in  time  become  so  overgrown  with 
fiction  as  to  jxiss  into  the  domain  of  the  purest  m}tholog\-,  till  at  last 
they  appear  as  mere  figurative  expressions  of  the  daily  life  of  nature, 
of  the  struggle  between  the  day  and  the  night,  of  the  disi)ersionof  the 
clouds  by  the  sim  ? 

The  condition  of  things  which  makes  such  conceptions  of  the 
heavens  the  natural  outcome  of  primitive  speculation  may  perhaps, 
:v>  a  certain  extent,  be  recovered  by  obser>-ation  of  the  laws  con- 
ditioning the  actually  existent  thoughts  of  the  savage  world. 

The  tlrsil  entrance  into  Wonderland  lies  through  Dreamland 
Sv  hvx>lcralt*s  testimony  that  **  a  dream  or  a  Cact  is  alike  potent  in  the 
lnv;wn  unnd  *'  acvvrus  i»iih  much  other  endence  to  the  effect  that, 
wuh  s.;vjigvs.  the  sen>ul:ons  of  the  sleeping  or  waking  life  are  equally 
50*1  v\5  U;;  \;u:uciy  distinguished.  A  native  of  Zululand  \i-ill  leave 
*v.s  \^vm1  ;in^i  trawl  to  his  home,  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  away,  to 
test  t  V  tn:th  \m'  a  divanu  ^  and  so  great  is  the  importance  the  Zulus 

<^^*    A  xg:  ;i«.N,  u.  4v\  '   T'JZ<\s  in  AusZralii.  i.  26l. 
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attach  to  such  monitions,  that  "  he  who  dreams  is  the  great  man  of 
the  village,"  and  the  gift  to  them  of  ^^  sight  by  night  in  dreams^*  is 
ascribed  to  their  first  ancestor,  the  great  Unkulunkulu.'  But  how 
for  surpassing  even  the  normal  experiences  of  sleep  must  be  the 
dreams  of  men  in  the  hunting  or  nomad  state,  the  law  of  whose  lives 
is  either  a  want  or  an  excess  of  food  !  What  richer  fund  for  story- 
material  can  be  imagined  than  the  dreams  of  a  savage,  or  what  more 
likely  to  introduce  him  to  the  mysteries  of  romance  than  recollections 
of  those  sudden  transformations  or  those  weird  images,  which  have 
haunted  the  repose  of  his  slumbering  hours  ?  And  into  what  strange 
lands  of  beauty  and  plenty,  into  what  secrets  of  the  skies,  would 
not  the  flights  of  bis  sleep  give  him  an  insight !  In  all  fairy  tales 
and  all  mythology  a  remarkable  conformity  to  the  deranged  ideas  of 
sleep  does  thus  occur ;  and  especially  do  the  stories  of  the  lower 
races,  as  for  instance  those  of  Schoolcraft's  "  Algic  Researches," 
read  far  more  like  the  recollections  of  bad  dreams  than  like  the 
worn  ideas  of  a  once  pure  religion,  or  of  a  poetical  interpretation 
of  nature.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  Indian  legends,  that  of  the 
origin  of  Indian  corn,  was  in  native  tradition  actually  referred  to 
a  dream,  and  to  a  dream  purposely  resorted  to,  to  gain  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  nature.^  And  as  dreams  do  but  deal 
with  the  incidents  of  the  waking  life,  exaggerating  them  and  con- 
torting them,  but  never  passing  beyond  them,  may  not  the  somewhat 
uniform  incidents  of  savage  life,  whether  of  hunting,  fishing,  fighting, 
or  travelling,  offer  some  explanation  of  that  general  similarity  which 
is  so  conspicuous  an  element  in  the  comparative  mythology  or  fairy- 
lore  of  the  world  ? 

Then  the  fact  that  the  dead  reappear  in  dreams  at  that  season  of 
the  night  in  which  also  the  stars  are  seen,  would  tend  to  confirm  the 
idea  of  some  community  of  nature  between  the  dead  and  the  stars, 
such  community  as  is  indeed  not  unfrequently  found,  as  where  the 
Aurora  Borealis  or  the  Milky  Way  are  identified  with  the  souls  of 
the  departed.  So,  too,  a  Californian  tribe  is  mentioned  as  having 
believed  that  chiefs  and  medicine  men  became  heavenly  bodies  after 
their  death, ^  and  even  Tasmanians  would  i)oint  to  the  stars  they 
would  go  to  at  death.* 

But  there  is  another  reason  which  would  still  further  create  a 
mental  confusion  between  the  deeds  of  a  mortal  on  earth  and  the 
motions  of  some  luminary  in  heaven,  and  that  is  the  language  of 
adulation,  which,  from  ascribing  the  possession  of  the  sky  to  a  chief, 

*  Callaway,  Religious  System  of  the  Amazulu,  Part  i.  5. 

*  Algie  Researches,  i.  122-8.  *  Baxictolt,  Naltue  Races ^viv  V*^* 
'  Bonwicki  ^oify  Life  of  the  Tasmanians,  1%2. 
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in  order  to  gratify  him»  becomes  im|>erceptibly  the  language  oi 
belief.     It  is  coimnon  for  the  Zulus  to  say  of  a  chiefi  ^*  Thai  man  b 
the   owner  of  heaven  and  everything  is  his,*'   and   a  nati\-e  o»ce 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  a  missionary  by  pointing  to  the  hearco 
and  saying,  ^'  Sir,  the  sun  is  yours/'     '*  It  does  not  suffice  tbcm 
to  honour  a  great  man  unless  they  place  the  heaven  on  his  shoulders ; 
they  do  not  believe  what  they  say,  they  merely  wish  to  ascribe  all 
greatness  to  him.*'     If  when  a  chief  goes  to  war  the  sky  becomei 
overcast,  they  say,  **The  heaven  of  the  chief  feels  that  the  chief  is 
suffering/'     Nor  was  any  chief  known  to  deprecate  the  use  of  sucli 
language ;  he  "  expected  to  have  it  saidahvays  that  the  heaven  was  his***  * 
Obviously,  however,  there  is  no  fast  line  between  the  language  of 
flattery  and  the  language  of  fact     From  the  Tahirians,  who  would 
speak  of  their  kings'  houses  as  the  clouds  of  heaven,  or  the  Kafirs  of 
Ethiopia,  who  called  their  kings  lords  of  the  sun  and  moon^  it  is  easy 
to  trace  the  progress  of  thought  which  actually  led  the  latter  people 
to  pray  to  their  kings  for  rain,   fine  weather,   or   the  cessatton  of 
storms.^     The  Zulus,  like  many  other  savages,  think  of  the  sky  as  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  earth,  and  so  as  the  roof  of  their  kingV 
palace  as  the  earth  is  his  floor.     '*  Utshaka  claimed  to  be  king  of 
heaven  as  well  as  earth,  and  ordered  the  rain- doctors  to  be  killed, 
because  in  assuming  power  to  control  the  weather  they  were  inicf- 
fering  with  his  ro>al  prerogative/"  ^     But  if  such  confusion  between 
royalty  and  divinity  can  exist  in  the  sa\^age  mind  whilst  the  king  is  on 
earth,  how  natural  is  it  that  a  man,  associated  for  so  long  in  his 
lifetime  with   power  over  the  elements,  should,  after  his  removal 
from    earth    and   from   sight,    become    still   more  mixed  up  with 
elemental  forces,  or  perhaps  even  localised  in  some  point  of  space  ' 
The  word  Zulu  actually  means  the  Heavens,  and  in  Zululand  King  ^ 
the  Zulus  means  king  of  the  heavens,*  so  that  when  the  king  is 
drav^Ti  in  his  waggon  to  the  centre  of  the  kraaU  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  among  the  other  acclamations,  surh  as  **  Lion,  King  of  the 
World,*  with  which  his  creeping  subjects  salute  him,  they  shoold 
actually  salute  him  as  Zulu,  Heaven/*     It  can  only  be  from  the  use 
of  such  language  that  among  the  Zulus   "  rain^  storms^  suosliinc. 
earthquakes,  and  all  else  which  we  ascrilie  to  natural  causes  aie 
brought  about  or  retarded  by  vnrwm  peopk  to  who-  -  •'  ■     \*mt^  la, 
ascribed*     Every  rain  that  comes  is  spoken  of  as  hi.'  o  some- 

body, and  in  a  drought  they  say  that  the  oimers  ot    rain  arc  at 
variance  among  themselves/'  ^   , 


»  CalUiray,  RfU^i  SysOm  o/thAmMmht^  P^rt  i 
^  ti«lis,  Si,  ^.  '  ^^      -^ 
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That  in  aftertime  the  attributes  of  a  Zulu  chief  might  become 
those  of  a  heaven-supporter,  such  as  Atlas,  or  of  a  cloud-gathercT, 
such  as  Zeus,  or  that,  according  as  his  body  was  consigned  to  the 
earth  or  the  sea,  such  a  chief  might  become  the  earth-shaker  or  the 
ocean-ruler,  is  not  only  what  might  be  expected  i  priori^  but  what 
is  to  some  extent  justified  by  facts.    In  South  Africa  the  word  which 
the  missionaries  have  adopted  for  both  Hottentots  and  Kafirs  as  the 
name  for  the  Deity,  fi*om  its  being  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
Christian  conception,  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  two  words  signi- 
fying Wounded  Knee,  a  term  applied  generations  back  to  a  Hot- 
tentot sorcerer  of  great  fame  and  skill,  who  happened  to  have  had 
some  injury  to  his  knees.     "  Having  been  held  in  high  repute  for 
extraordinary  powers  during  life,  he  continued  to  be  invoked  even 
after  death  as  one  who  could  still  relieve  and  protect ;  and  hence  in 
process  of  time  he  became  nearest  in  time  to  their  first  conceptions 
of  God."  ^    And  the  legend  of  Mannan  Mac  Lear,  mythical  first 
inhabitant  and  first  legislator  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  discloses  a  germ  ot 
similar  origin  underlying  the  myth  of  a  culture-hero,  as  his  story 
preserved  in  the  following  lines  will  show  : 

'*  This  merchant  Manxman  of  the  solemn  smile, 
First  legislator  of  our  rock-throned  isle, 
Dwelt  in  a  fort  (withdrawn  from  vulgar  sight). 
Cloud-capped  Baroole,  upon  thy  lofty  height. 
From  New  Year  tide  round  to  the  Ides  of  Yule, 
Nature  submitted  to  his  wizard  rule. 
Her  secret  force  he  could  with  charms  compel 
To  brew  a  storm  or  raging  tempests  quell ; 
Make  one  man  seem  like  twenty  in  a  fray, 
And  drive  the  stranger  (/.<f.  Scotch  invaders)  over  seas  away."  ' 

In  other  words,  he  was  a  great  sorcerer  and  a  great  warrior,  whose 
deeds  lived  after  him  in  story,  and  whose  name  lent  itself  as  a  nucleus, 
like  that  of  Charlemagne  or  of  Alfred,  for  every  adventure  that  was 
strange,  for  every  imagination  that  was  wonderful. 

There  seems  indeed  no  reason  to  seek  for  any  higher  genesis 
than  this  for  any  of  the  culture  heroes  of  any  mythology,  notwith- 
standing that  they  have  with  so  much  unanimity  been  forced  into 
identification  with  the  sun.  Zeus  himself  is  but  the  same  word  as 
Zulu,  so  that  it  is  only  natural  that  nothing  that  could  be  told  of  the 
sky  "was  not  in  some  form  or  another  ascribed  to  Zeus,"  ^  just  as  we 
see  that  modem  Zulus  ascribe  to  their  chiefs  all  atmospheric  pheno- 

*  Applej'ard,  Kafir  Grammar^  13. 

'  Mrs.  Cookson,  Legends  of  Manxland,  23, 

•  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  Scienct  of  iLangMoge,  W.  if^« 
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mena,  and  actu^iiy  *  onfcr  on  them  the  appellation  of  Zylu  (or  Zeusi 
There  is  indeed  nothing  in  which  Zeus  differs  essentially  from  Mana- 
bozho  of  North  American  mjrtholog)^  from  Krishna  of  the  Hindus, 
from  Maui  of  the  Polynesians,  from  Quawteaht  of  the  rude  Ahts,  or 
from  Kutka  of  the  still  ruder  Kamschadals.  The  stories  told  of  one 
may  be  more  refined  than  those  told  of  another,  but  in  no  case 
ate  they  more  than  names,  serving  as  convenient  centres  for  the 
grouping  of  memorable  feats  or  fictions.  Such  names  serve  also, 
when  once  men  have  begun  to  reflect  on  the  arts  or  customs  of 
their  lives,  as  suflicient  explanations  of  their  origin;  and  just  as  we 
find  the  institution  of  marriage  attributed  in  China,  or  Greece,  or 
India  to  some  mythical  hero,  so  we  find  the  discovery  of  fire  and 
light,  or  the  invention  of  remarkable  arts,  duly  ascribed  to  some 
hypothetical  originator.  In  Polynesian  mythology,  Maui,  in  Thlin- 
keet  Indian  mythology,  Yehl,  played  the  part  of  Prometheus  in 
procuring  fire  for  the  use  of  men.  From  seeing  a  spider  make  its 
web,  Manabozho  invented  the  art  of  making  fishing  nets ;  and  Kutka 
(who,  like  Manabozho,  is  also  in  some  sense  the  maker  of  all  things) 
taught  the  Kamschadals  how  to  build  huts»  how  to  catch  birds,  and 
beasts,  and  fish,  * 

American  mythology  abounds  in  culture- heroes,  mythical  person- 
ages %vho  taught  men  useful  arts  and  la%vs,  and  left,  in  the  reverence 
attached  to  their  memory,  a  quasi- religious  system  for  their  posterity.* 
These  too  have  been  resolved  into  observation  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  sun  or  the  dawn.     Manabozho  or  Michabo,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Algonquins,  whose  name  literally  means  the  Great  Hare,  and  con- 
ferred peculiar  respect  on  the  dan  w^ho  bore  it  as  their  totem,  means 
in  reality  (according  to  this  theory)  the  Great  Light,  the  Spirit  of 
Dawn,  or  under  another  aspect  the  North-west  Wind  ;  the  confiision 
between  the  hare  and  dawn  being  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
a  root  wab^  which  gave  two  words,  one  meaning  white  and  the 
other  hare^  so  that   what   was  originally   told   of  the  UTiitc  Light 
came  to  be  told   of  a   Hare,  and  what  was  at   first  but  a  per- 
sonification  of  natural  phenomena  became  a  tissue  of  inconsistent 
absurdities,'     Possible,  however,  as  such  a  solution  may  be,  it  is 
easier  to   believe  that  the  stories  of  the  Great  Mare  have  grown 
round  a  man,  called,  in  complete  accordance  with  American  custom, 
after  the  hare,  and  once  a  famous  sorcerer  or  warrior  like  Mannan 
Mac  Lear;  for  in  all  the  more  recent  traditions  of  him,  there  is  much 
more  of  the  magician  or  shaman  than  of  the  wind  or  the  dawn.     He 

»  SieUcr,  253-4.  '  Bancroft,  v.  aj, 
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turns  at  will  into  a  woll  or  an  oak  stump,  he  converses  with  all  crea- 
tion^ he  outwits  serpents  by  his  cunnings  he  has  a  lodge  from  which 
he  utters  oracles ;  nor  as  brother  of  the  winds,  by  reason  of  his 
swiftness,  is  there  any  incongruity  in  the  idea  that  since  his  death 
he  is  the  director  of  storms,  and  resides  in  the  region  of  his  brother, 
the  North  wind.  It  is  curious  that  he  is  swallowed  by  the  king  of 
the  fish,  in  this  resembling  in  Aryan  mytliology  Pradyumna,  the  son 
of  Vishnu,  who  after  being  swallowed  by  a  fish  is  ultimately  restored 
to  llfe,^  or  in  Polynesian  mythology  Maui,  who  is  rescued  by  the  sky 
from  the  embrace  of  the  jelly  fish.  Maui,  like  Tell,  Sigurd,  Hercules, 
and  others,  has  recently  been  discovered  to  be  the  sun,  the  fish  which 
swallows  him  signifying  really  the  earth  ;  for  does  not  the  earth 
swallow  the  sun  every  night,  and  is  not  the  sun  only  freed  by  the 
eastern  sky  in  the  morning?"  For  those  whom  such  an  explanation 
may  please  Maoabozha  may  therefore  also  mean  the  sun,  and  be 
added  to  the  list  of  solar  divinities, 

Sam4  the  great  name  of  Brazilian  legend,  came  across  the  ocean 
from  the  rising  sun  ;  he  had  power  over  the  elements  and  tempests  ; 
the  trees  of  the  forests  "would  recede  to  make  room  for  him,  the 
animals  used  to  crouch  before  him  ;  lakes  and  rivers  became  solid  for 
him  ;  and  he  taught  the  use  of  agriculture  and  magic.  Like  him, 
Bochica,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Muyscas  and  son  of  the  sun,  he 
who  invented  for  them  the  calendar  and  regulated  their  festivals,  had 
a  white  beard,  a  detail  in  which  all  the  American  culture  heroes 
agree.*  It  is  not,  hoAvever,  on  this  particular  feature,  so  much  as  on 
their  lifhihvu'ss  in  general  that  stress  has  been  laid  to  identify  them 
all  Avith  the  great  White  Light  of  Dawn.  Of  Quetzalcoatl,  of 
Mexico,  Dr.  Brinton  says,  "  Like  all  the  dawn  heroes  he,  too,  was 
represented  of  white  complexion,  clothed  in  long  white  robes."  The 
white  is  the  emphatic  thing  about  them.  So  the  name  Viracocha  of 
the  Peru\ ians,  translated  by  Oviedo,  **  the  foam  of  the  sea,"  is,  we 
are  to  believe,  a  metaphor :  **  the  dawn  rises  above  the  horizon  as  the 
snowy  foam  on  the  surface  of  the  lake/*^  But  Peruvian  tradition 
was  confused  as  to  whether  Viracocha  w^as  the  highest  god  and 
creator  of  the  world,  or  only  the  first  Inca,  and  such  confusion 
between  humanity  and  divinity,  which  is  ever)' where  the  noniial  result 
of  the  deification  of  the  dead,  is  at  least  a  more  natural  accoimt  of 
the  origin  of  his  worship  than  a  fancied  resemblance  between  the 

'  Vishna  Purana,  575. 

'  Schkren,  144.     Maui  wird  irn  Me«re  geformt,  von  einem  P'isch  vetscliluckt , 
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sea-foara  and  tJie  dawn,*  Heitsi  Eibip,  whom  the  Namaqtia 
Hottentots  call  their  Great  Father  and  on  whose  graves  they  throw 
stones  for  luck,  so  far  resembles  a  solar  hero  that  he  is  believed  to 
have  come  like  Same  from  the  East ;  yet,  though  much  that  is  won- 
derful already  attaches  to  his  memory,  he  has  not  yet  thrown  off  hb 
human  personality,  but  is  known  to  have  been  merely  a  sorctier 
of  great  fame  \^  so  that  in  his  deification  we  have  almost  living 
evideoce  of  the  process  here  assumed  to  have  operated  widely  in  the 
formation  of  the  world's  mythology. 

An  elemental  explanation  has  been  applied  with  such  unil 
effect,  first  to  Aryan  and  then  to  Polynesian  and  American  oiy 
logy,  that  in  the  rejection  of  it  there  may  be  danger  of 
liopposing  theories  too  far.  There  are>  however,  certain  obvious  limitSi 
nor,  if  we  doubt  whether  man  in  a  primitive  state  really  had  the 
poetical  views  of  nature  so  generally  claimed  for  him,  need  we  dc 
to  the  direct  exercise  of  his  imagination  ail  share  in  the  construe 
of  mythology.  Take,  for  instance,  this  typical  Ar}^an  fxissagc, 
the  early  Aryan  mind  the  howling  wind  was  conceived  as  a  great  d^ 
or  wolf.  As  a  fearful  beast  was  heard  speeding  by  the  windows 
over  the  house-top,  the  inmates  trembled,  for  none  knew  but  \m  ( 
soul  might  forthwith  be  required  of  him.  Hence  to  this  day, ; 
ignorant  people,  the  howling  of  a  dog  is  supposed  to  portend  a  < 
in  the  family."  ^  When  we  find  that  a  dog  s  howling  ]>ortetids 
death  of  its  master  among  the  Nubians,^  and  is  reg^irded  as  ■ 
dreaded  omen  by  the  Kamschadals,*  we  may  safely  reject  the  . 
]jedigree  of  the  superstition,  nor  go  any  further  for  its  cxpl: 
than  the  nature  of  the  sound  itself.  But  though  Aryan  myt 
may  be  taken  to  have  grown,  like  any  other,  round  human  per 
ties,  and  though  popular  superstitions  are  in  many  instances 
m;ury  products  of  the  la^vs  of  psychology,  ranking  rather  among 
sources  than  the  (iehris  of  mythology,  there  is  proof  from  the 
lore  of  savages  that  some  have  so  far  advanced  in  thought  as  to  I 
not  incapable  of  personifying  abstract  ideas.  Dr.  Kink  alludes  to 
the  tendency  of  the  Esquimaux  to  give  figurative  explanatioQS 
things,  to  personify,  for  instance,  human  qualities,  Just  as  they  \ 
personified  in  the  **Pilgnm*s  Progress.^*®  The  Chippewa  Ie 
personified  sleep  as  Weeng,  once  seen  in  a  tree  in  a  wn  ^ 
insect,  making  a  murmuring  sound  with  its  wings,  and  j^ 
c:ei\^  as  causing  sleep  by  employing  a  number  of  little  fames 

*  Waiu  [Anihtvfaiogir,  iv.  394,  44S,  455)   VkAo\M\  thr     ■ 
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at  drowsy  Tureheads  with  their  tiny  clubs.  ^  And  the  Odjibwas,  with 
a  fancy  which  has  been  so  poetically  preserved  by  Longfellow,  identi- 
fied Winter  with  an  old  hoary-headed  man  called  Peboan,  Spring  with 
a  young  man  of  quick  step  and  rosy  face  called  Segwmn.  ^ 

The  testimony,  therefore,  afforded  by  the  observation  of  modern 
savage  races  as  to  the  growth  of  mythology  discloses  several  ways  in 
which,  as  it  is  being  formed  now,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  formed 
thousands  of  years  ago.  The  evidence  of  Steller  that  the  Kam- 
schadals  explained  everything  to  themselves  according  to  the  liveli- 
ness of  their  fancy,  letting  nothing  escape  their  examination,^  accords 
with  evidence  of  other  races  to  the  effect  that  some  intellectu^ 
curiosity  enters  as  a  constituent  into  the  lowest  human  intettigence, 
giving  birth  to  explanations  which  are  as  absurd  to  us  as  tliey  are 
natural  to  their  original  framers.  A  ready  capacity  for  invention  is 
no  rare  trait  of  the  savage  character.  Sir  G.  Grey  found  that  the 
capability  of  Australian  natives  to  invent  marvels  and  wonders  was 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  food  he  offered  to  them ;  ^  and  in 
the  fondness  of  the  Koranna  Hottentots,  as  they  sit  round  their 
evening  fircsj  of  relating  fictitious  adventures,  lies  a  source  of 
legendar)'  lore  which  is  not  likely  to  be  limited  to  South  Africa^  and  is 
probably  aided  there  and  elsewhere  by  the  knowledge,  common  to  so 
many  savage  tribes,  of  the  preparation  of  intoxicating  drinks.*  To 
these  sources  of  mythology  may  be  added  the  help  supplied  by 
dreams  to  the  elaboration  of  fiction,  the  misconceptions  effected  in 
traditions  by  the  language  of  flatter)^,  or  perhaps  hy  the  language  of 
aflfection,^  and,  lastly,  the  tendency,  probably  consequent  on  such 
confusion,  to  personify  things  or  even  abstract  ideas  ;  and  the  wonder 
will  no  longer  be  that  the  mythology  of  the  different  races  of  the 
world  displays  so  much  uniformit)',  but  that  uniformity  within  limited 
ranges  should  ever  have  been  taken  as  a  proof  of  a  common  ethno- 
logical origin.  j.  a.  farrer. 

'  Aigk  Riuanhi-s^  ii.  226.  '^  Hiawatha,  Canio  xxi. 

'  Steller,  267.  *'Die  Italmanes  geben  nach  \ltki^  ungefndn  kbha/iett  PhatUasie 
von  alien  Dingen  Raison,  uod  lassen  tiicht  das  geringste  ohne  CriUcvorbct/'  Yet 
they  had  neither  reverence  nor  names  for  the  stars,  calling  only  the  Great  Bear 
the  moving  star,  281.  , 

*  Tra^ds  m  AmtraUa,  i.  261.  *  Thompson,  S&tUA  Africa^  ii,  34* 

*  Schicfner,  Kal^waia^  I29>     An  old  man  says  to  a  bride : 

**  Scifum  Mond  nartTU'  duk  der  Vater, 
Sonncftschdn  ntittni*  dich  dU  Mntter^ 
lVassers£/iimm*tr  dich  d^r  Brndrr.^^ 

In  other  people  besides  the  Finns*  thus  call  their  daughters  Moon,  Sunshine,  01 
Water -i^liniiiici,  it  \s  easy  to  see  how  the  departure  of  Sunsliine  as  a  bride  vsxvghi  be 
explained  afterwards  as  a  myth  of  the  dawn,  and  similarly  any  tiling;  else  thai^ 
happenLi!  10  her, 
Y  Y  a 
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"  /^N  Monday,  March  27  [1775],  I  breakfasted  with  hiro  [Dr. 
V-/  Johnson]  at  Mr.  Strahan's/'  says  BosweU  ;  and  then  soao 
after  coniinues  :  *'  Mn  Strahan  had  taken  a  poor  boy  from  the 
country  as  an  apprentice,  upon  Johnson's  recoramendaiion*  JohnsoD, 
liaving  inquired  after  him,  said,  *  Mr  Strahan,  let  rae  hare  five 
guineas  on  account,  and  I'll  give  this  boy  one.  Nay,  if  a  tnflfl 
recommends  a  boy,  and  does  nothing  for  him,  it^is  sad  work.  Call 
him  down.* 

"  1    followed  him    into  the  court-yard,  behind  Mr.  StnliiB'i 
house;  and  there  I  had  a  proof  of  what  I  had  heard  him  profess  il 
he  talked  alike  lo  all.     '  Some  people  tell  you  that  they  let  th 
selves  down  to  the  capacity  of  their  hearers.     1   never  do  tliat 
speak,  uniformly,  in  as  inlelligible  a  manner  as  I  caiu* 

"  *  Well,  my  boy,  how  do  you  go  on  ?  *  *  Pretty  well,  Sir  ; 
they  are  afraid  I  a'nt  strong  enough  for  some  parts  of  the  businessL* 
Johnson  :  *  Why,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  it ;  for  when  you  consider  wiiii 
how  little  mental  power  and  corporeal  labour  a  printer  can  get  a 
guinea  a  week,  it  is  a  very  desirable  occupation  for  you.  Do  yoa 
hear  ? — Take  all  the  pains  you  can  ;  and  if  this  does  not  do,  wc  nwisi 
think  of  some  other  way  of  life  for  you.     There's  a  guinea.' 

"Here  was  one  of  the  many,  niany  instances  of  his  wc&xt 
benevolence.  At  the  same  time,  the  slow  and  sonorous  solcOBOiQ 
with  which,  while  he  bent  hiuiself  down,  he  addressed  a  Httle^  lliic^ 
short*legged  boy,  contrasted  with  the  boy's  awkwardness  and  a«t. 
could  not  but  excite  some  ludicrous  emotions/* 

The  '*  little,  thick,  shortleggcd  boy  *'  who  looked  up  wiA 
"  awkwardness  and  awe  "  to  iJie  uncouth  and  slovenly  mass  of  nxv* 
tality  looming  above  him»  and  listened  to  the  words  which  wtih 
"  slow  and  sonorous  solemnity  ^*  were  addressed  to  him,  wm  om 
William  Davenporti  the  orphan  son  of  a  clergyman  ♦  •  nrdi  0^ 

England,  the  Rev.  J.  Davenport,  of  Norton.     The  \. ^iT^}>^ 

with  whom  \\t  was  aw^etiXAc^td  v«^^  ^ivti  ^^  ^^tbsi>x  ^mtietit  1 
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of  the  time,  a  man  of  considerable  literary  ability  and  a'^fember  of 
ParlramenL 

The  father  of  the  boy,  the  Kev,  J.  Davenport,  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  Rev.  ^VilUam  Langley,  head  master  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's  Grammar  School  at  Ashbourne,  of  whom  a  pleasant  glimpse 
is  obtained  in  Boswell's  "Johnsorij"  under  the  date  of  Monday, 
September  15,  1777: — "  After  breakfast  Johnson  carried  me  to  see  the 
garden  belonging  to  the  school  of  Ashbourne,  w^hich  is  very  prettily 
formed  upon  a  baiik^  rising  gradually  behind  the  house.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  I^ngley,  the  head  master,  accompanied  us.  While 
we  sat  basking  in  the  sun  upon  a  seat  here,  I  introduced  a  common 
subject  of  complaint,  the  very  small  salaries  which  many  curates 
have,  and  I  maintained  that  no  man  should  be  invested  with  the 
character  of  a  cleigyman  unless  he  has  a  security  for  such  an  income 
as  will  enable  him  to  appear  respectable ;  that,  therefore,  a  clergy- 
man should  not  be  allowed  to  have  a  curate  unless  he  gives  him  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year  ;  if  he  cannot  do  that,  let  him  perform  the 
duty  himself,"  and  so  on.     In  1 755  the  elder  Davenport  wrote  : — 

Dear  Langley,— ^Is  there  any  such  thing  as  fatality?  Is  there  an  unavoidable 
necessity  to  which  our  acuons  are  subject  ?  If  there  be,  you  must  call  this  neces- 
sity to  account  for  my  late  neglect.  Not  that  I  am  entirely  without  defence.  I 
acknowledge  one  letter  only  from  Birmingham  tinanswered.  When  I  was  at 
Sutton  (at  the  time  you  mention ed)  I  was  informed  you  was  removed  to  Ash- 
bourne^  Your  2  letters  from  Ashboume  woulil  have  been  acknowtcdgcd  sooner 
had  I  not  deceived  myself  by  an  intention  to  answer  them  in  ptrsi^n.  Nor  have 
I  by  any  means  dropt  that  design*  It  is  only  deferretl^  and  but  for  a  short  time. 
But  T  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  before  my  visit.  Perhaps  you  may  be  so 
much  out  of  temper  with  me  as  not  to  receive  me  :  nay,  perhaps  so  angry  as  to 
make  it  proper  for  me  to  keep  out  of  your  reach.  These  things»  therefore,  must 
be  sctded  before  I  undertake  the  expeflition.  At  the  same  time  please  to  add  a 
dcsciiption  of  Ashbourne,  its  inhabitanLs^  your  own  school ^  and,  above  ail,  your 
cum  f&miiy.  As  to  the  wonders  of  your  neighbourhood,  they  shall  furnish  us 
with  conversation  when  we  meet,  and  perhaps  with  employment, 

**Concio  mihi  in  area  est  nova  quam  tibi  miltere  vehemcnter  cupio  :  die  mibi 
quomodo  ad  te  tuto  pcrvenire  possit:  ipse  incertus  sum/' 

I  beg  my  compliments  to  Mrs,  Langley,  and  am  (with  great  sincerity,  not- 
withslajidlng  my  long  silencej  your  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant, 

Norton,  May  2StK  i7S3-  J«  Davenport. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Davenport  the  boy  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Langley  and  his  wife,  and  brought  up  by  them,  evidently,  from  their 
letters,  the  originals  of  which  are  in  my  own  possessionj  with  all  the 
care  and  love  they  could  have  shown  to  their  own  child.  The  grammar 
school  at  Ashboume  was  almost  immediately  opposite  the  house  of 
Dr.  Taylor,  the  schoolfellow  and  intimate  friend  of  Johnson,  with 
whom  [also  Mr.  ^Langley  was  intimately  acquainted;  a?  ' 
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natural  circumstance  that  the  doctor  shoiikl  be  appealed  to,  to  help 
getting  the  l>oy  out  into  the  world.  Here  is  Langley*s  letter  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  reminding  hini  of  his  promise  to  recommend  the  hid  to 
employment  :— 

Sir, — You  have  been  so  kind  as  to  |>roraisc  your  assistance  in  proconiig^  i 
pkcc  m  some  eminent  printing  oflfJcL*  for  Wm.  Davenport,  the  p€>or  oq>han,  who 
is  m  my  house.  I  therefore  lake  the  liberty  (which  I  hope  you  will  e3cci»e)  of 
applpng  to  yoo  in  this  manner,  nmi  iLslting  the  favour  of  s  line  to  know  whether 
you  yet  have  succeeded,  or  niay  lie  likely  soon  to  succeedi  in  obtaining  a  place 
for  him  ?  He  has  now  nearly  complicated  his  fifteenth  year,  and  must  t>e  sent  to 
some  employ  by  ^vhich  he  may  rn  fit t tire  5tipport  him^lC  I  will  not  interrupt 
your  time  with  encnmiams  on  the  hoy,  but  whomsoever  yoit  shall  recommend  him 
to  I  hope  he  will  fully  ansM?cr  every  e^ipectation  that  may  be  entertained  of  htm. 
My  wife;  joins  in  most  respectful  compliments  to  you,  \%'iih,  Sir,  your  obedient 
humble  servant,  W*.  I^ 

AsblKiiirne,  March  2i,  1774. 

Pr.  Johnson,  Johnson*s  Court,  Fleet  St  reel,  I^ndon. 

This  was  in  March  1774,  and  exactly  a  year  afteni*aitis,  in  March 
i77S>  ^^  ^y  ^'^'is,  as  has  been  seen  by  the  extract  on  the  preceding 
page  from  Boswell,  duly  placed  in  the  "eminent  printing  office"  of 
Mr,  Strahan.     Here  is  an  earlier  letter  of  Langley's: — 

:  Sir,— Mr.  Paul  Taylor  has  promised  roe  to  deliver  the  papers  which  accom- 
pany this  letter  safe  into  your  hands.  I  would  have  sent  them  sooner  if  I  had 
received  the  translation  of  the  two  fir^t  cantos  of  Lord  Lyttleton*s  **  Progress  of 
Love*"  I  have  been  hitherto  disappointed,  and  now  apprehend  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  obtain  it  till  I  ^o  into  Wan^ickshire,  which  will  be  about  two  months 
hc^ce,  I  was,  however,  unwilling  to  miss  tlie  present  opportunity  of  sending 
a  copy  of  what  iiapers  are  in  my  hands,  which  1  have  transcribed  almost  verbatim^ 
There  are  many  alterations  needful,  as  you  will  easily  iibsen^e ;  but  I  cho<4r  to 
leave  them  to  your  correction,  if  you  shall  think  tliem  deserving  of  that  trouble. 
The  translations  of  Perseus  were  attempted  when  my  late  friend  was  very  young. 
Vou  know.  Sir,  the  motives  from  which  they  are  proposcil  to  be  offered  to  the 
publkkj  and  if  you  Khali  think  they  are  unworthy  of  publication,  1  must  beg  the 
favour  of  you  to  return  them  to  Mr.  Paul  Taylor,  or  to  Dr,  Taylor,  when  he  shall 
be  in  London*  who  will  bring  them  again  to  me.  If  they  shall  meet  with  your 
approbation,  you  will  please  to  mention  in  the  proposals  which  you  kindly  pro- " 
misctl  to  draw  ap  **  that  no  money  will  be  rc^juired  till  the  bonds  are  delivered." 
If  it  will  not  be  too  much  trouble  to  favour  me  with  a  Unc  of  your  opinion  of 
^\'hat  I  now  send,  you  will  vcr)'  much  oblige,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  seri'^anf, 
Ashbourne,  Novbr.  16th.  1770.  W.  U 

To  T>r*  Johnson,  in  London. 

Biiring  the  time  of  the  apprenticeship  of  Johnson^s  and  I^ng!e/s 
protlxh  the  latter,  at  all  events  with  his  wife,  took  a  constant  warm 
and  afTectJonate  interest  in  him  and  in  his  welfare.  Indeed,  the  youth 
received  no  money  from  his  master  until  long  after  he  passed  to 
irtnn^s  estate,  but  was  supplied  with  it,  as  wtH  as  with  clothes  and 
/reqnent  hnmpers  of  eatables  ^y  t.Ke  t^anc^lcvs.     Mince  pies  weret 
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common  medium  of  sending  money — a  guinea  being  carefully  placed 
in  the  crust  of  the  bottom  of  one  of  each  lot  sent  ^*  The  mince 
pies/*  he  used  to  write,  "  were  excellent,  especially  the  one  with  the 
golden  bottom  ; "  "  the  pies  were  very  good  indeed,  and  the  one  with 
the  guinea  in  its  midst  was  most  acceptable,  and  will  be  very  useful 
to  me/'  Here  arc  two  of  his  letters  in  full.  The  first  is  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Lnngley;^ 

Dear  Afaclamj — Notliing  but  a  rellnncc  on  that  g^ood  nature  with  which  you 
have  hilhcrto  endured  my  failings  enables  me  to  criteria  in  hopes  of  your  forgive- 
ness for  so  long*  so  ungrateful  a  siknce»  in  return  for  your  late  favours*  Bui 
before  I  proceed  an  inch  further,  give  me  leave,  late  as  it  is,  lo  thank  you  kindly 
for  the  mince  pies  and  other  presents  which  yon  had  the  goodness  to  send  me, 
and  which  (with  the  money  for  MisA  Toplis's  antl  Mr.  Aslle's  books)  exactly 
accorded  with  M  r.  Langlcy's  letter.  The  mince  pies  were  of  ihcir  usual  excellence, 
without  the  least  injury  from  the  carnage* 

When  I  was  honoured  with  Mr,  Langlcy*s  last  letter  we  were  busted  day  and 
night  in  getting  ready  Acts  and  other  publications  for  the  East  Indies  before  the 
sailing  of  the  Convoy^  and  in  printing  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  the 
owners  of  capturerl  stnjvs,  which  pour  upon  us  in  such  numbers  since  our  hostilities 
with  the  Dutch  ihat^  whilst  the  Lord^  sit  to  hear  these  appeals,  we  work  like  the 
Israelites  under  Egyptian  taskmasters.  Thus  circumstanced,  I  looked  forward  to 
some  day  <A  rest  that  woukl  allow  me  to  write  to  you  with  that  leisure  and 
attention  which  becomes  me*  But*  nlas  I  no  <iHch  day  arrivcti;  and,  like  the 
way-wonie  traveller  on  the  Alt)^,  no  sooner  had  I  surmounted  f>nc  difficulty  lluin 
a  greater  arose  in  its  place.  Even  Friday^  the  great  Sabbath  of  the  nation,  shone 
not  so  to  me*  I  had  determincfl,  indeed,  to  steal  ten  minutes,  fur  the  purpose  of 
writing,  on  Saturday  ;  but  on  Friday  night  I  met  Mi-s.  Maskall,  who  desired  me 
to  defer  it  till  to-morrow,  when  she  should  have  a  letter  to  inclose.  1  am  now 
sitting  upon  my  bedside,  at  midnight,  to  give  you  these  few  lines,  which 
to-morrow  I  should  attempt  in  vain* 

Strange  burlesque*  that  within  those  very  walls  whence  issued  the  Royal 
mandate  for  a  solenm  fast  throughout  the  nation;  whence  issued  the  peculiar 
ptaycrs  commanded  to  be  used  thereon — strange,  I  say,  that  the  matiufaiiurtrx 
of  those  very  prayers  and  mandates  should  themselves  neither  rest,  nor  fast,  nor 
pimy! 

I  was  about  half  an  hour  with  Dr.  Johnson  on  Sunday.  The  Doctor  sends  his 
compliments  to  you  and  Mr*  X^ngley.  He  says  he  has  found  the  poems  Mr. 
Langley  sent  him  ;  and,  if  fu^  s/wult/  fiapp^n  io  be  upstairs  when  i  tuxt  <ail  ttpon 
htm^  he  will  let  me  have  them.  I  mentioned  to  the  Doctor  the  hardship  of 
remaining  alniost  eight  years  in  sen^itude ;  and  he  promised  to  try  to  get  rac  an 
allowance  of  some  months*  *'But'*  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  *'the  promises  of 
aulhors  are  like  the  vows  of  lovers  I" 

It  is  high  time  to  ask  you  if  Mr.  L.  is  returned  from  Warwickshire,  and 
how  he  does.  I  hope  he  is  well,  and  has  done  all  his  business  abroad  to  Ms 
satisfaction.  I  hope,  too,  that  he  will  not  forget  his  promise,  vij5*,  to  write  to  me 
at  his  return*  *So  long  a  silence,  indeed,  on  my  part  does  not  deser\e  such  a 
requital ;  but,  if  you  and  Mr*  L.  treat  all  my  failings  as  they  desen-^e,  woe 
lietide  me  I 

T  can  give  you  no  late  account  of  our  Frvewls  m  S\cvV(^t^^*^^  ^'k  Wi,xtt  t\^v 
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been  able  to  see  them  this  age.  When  I  ^w  them  last  Ihey  were  tolerably  weH. 
Mrs.  T.,  junior,  had,  iiideetl,  scarcely  recovered  from  the  bad  eflctts  of  a  ^ 
down  stairs,  which  hurt  her  back  considerably  and  obliged  her  to  keep  her  bed 
for  some  time. 

Sleep*  with  his  leaden  sceptre*  almost  overpowers  me.  I  hnvc  just  looked  at 
my  candk%  and  it  has  a  winding  sheet  that  would  make  the  stoutest  heart  tremble, 
especially  in  one  who  had  been  tortured  with  the  hip-gout  for  two  months,  and  a 
sore  throat  for  a  fortnight,  1  have  been  bled,  and  blistered,  and  plaistcrcd,  and 
all  to  no  purpose ;  and,  what  is  more*  I  have  been  obliged  to  pay  for  11.  Our 
apothecary  (Mr.  Strahan^jv  son-in-law)  has  been  discarded,  and  no  other  is  put  ui 
his  place,  which  mate ri ally  affects  us  underst rapping  invalids.  We  have  physkiana 
enow,  indeed,  to  give  us  advice,  but  our  money  must  find  us  medicines, 

I  have  been  mxlding  again,  so  I  must  give  it  up. 

May  you  and  Mr,  Langky  long  enjoy  health  and  happinef^  which  wiU 
contribute  not  a  little  to  that  of,  dear  Madam,  your  most  grateful  and  afTectionate 
servant, 

P,S.  Kind  compt^.  to  Miss  Allen.  \V,  DAVENPORT, 

London,  Feb.  ii»  1782. 

And  here  is  another  written  in  the  same  year,  with  some  more 
^ery  interesting  allusions  to  Dr.  Johnson: — 

London  :  August  1st,  1782. 

Honoured  Sir, — The  hurry  and  omfusion  which  I  complained  of  in  my  !a>t 
have  a  little  abated  for  the  present,  and  I  have  employed  the  opportunity  of  some 
leisure  hours  in  patching  up  a  few  sentences  into  a  letter  for  Quidam.  Such  as  it 
is  I  enclose  it  ;  but  1  am  afraid  it  will  gain  me  no  laurefs-  The  more  I  eicaminc 
it,  the  more  it  appears  like  false  metaphor,  puny  wit,  and  broken  irony;  nor 
should  I  think  it  worth  onering  even  to  Q,  but  for  ihc  epitaph  at  the  end,  which 
acts  like  a  sugar- phim  after  a  dose  of  physic.  If  you  see  anything  too  absurd  for 
sufferance,  pray  inform  me  by  return  of  post  ;  I  shall  wait  in  expectation  of  this 
till  Monday  night,  when,  if  1  licir  nothing  from  you,  I  shall  send  it  ofl*  to  hi* 
Holiness  /;/  stain  i/mK 

I  tiave  to  thank  Mrs.  Langlcy  and  you  for  a  very  handsome  waistcoat*  which 
was  Ijrought  here  on  Friday,  while  I  was  absent,  by  an  unknown  hand.  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  it  fits  mc  to  a  T.  If  1  knew  who  brought  it, 
which  I  do  not  at  present,  1  coukil  jx^rhaps  make  use  of  their  servicer  to  carry 
down  the  pamphlet  I  received  from  Dr.  Johnson.  WTiat  a  fool  have  I  been  in 
this  matter  !  Although  Mrs,  Langton  did  me  the  favour  to  call  upon  me  twice, 
and  purposely  to  know  if  I  had  any  commands,  it  never  once  occurred  to  roc  that 
I  had  this  very  pamphlet  to  send  you. 

I  can  hear  from  another  quarter,  if  not  from  you,  that  you  have  nil  been 
attacked  by  tlic  lale  prevalent  influeuia,  I  hope  it  has  disappeared  before  now, 
and  left  no  disagreeable  relics  behind  it* 

Dr.  Johnson,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  seems  to  have  quite  recovcfed  hi 
health  and  spirits.      He  talks    of   seeing  Derbyshire    ihis   summer,   but  doul>ts 
whether  old  Salyrion  will  come  here  to  fetch  him  ;  as  he  supposes  him  not  a 
little  galled  by  the  sudden  secession  of  his  protector  from  the  Cabinet,  which 
frustrated  his  Derbyshire  address  and  all  his  rising  hopes. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi ! 

The  bellman  is  waltmg  at  tKt  dtwix  ^qt  ^w  l^llv.    Pray  gi?«  my  datiftd  vad 
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affectionate  respects  to  Mrs.  I^anglcy,  ami  Idl  her  1  hope  to  write  lo  her  soon  ; 
and  believe  that  I  remain,  wliilst  life  remains,  hon.  Sir,  your  moht  dutiful  and 
grateful  servant,  W.  Davenport. 

The  Reverend  Mr,  Langley. 

The  Mrs.  Langton  referred  to  was  the  wife  ot  Johnson's  intimate 
friend,  Bennet  Langton,  brother  to  another  of  his  friends,  Peregrine 
langton,  of  Partney,  and  to  the  ill-fated  Reverend  Dean  Langton 
(Dean  ofClogher),  who  lost  his  life  at  Dovedale,  near  Ashbourne, 
as  recounted  in  the  following  interesting  letter  from  Wen  man 
Coke,  dated  ^'Ashbourne,  Thursday,  July  the  30th,  1761;  night, 
1 1  o'clock  : " — 

Dear  Sir, —  .  .  ,  ,  .  Poor  Dean  Langton,  ^frs.  ColcCt  and  Miss  I.ar»>c1ie 
went  on  Tuesday  last  to  dine  and  stee  Dovedalf  in  the  Teake  of  Derbyshiru, 
and  on  their  retnrn  the  Dean  walked,  with  Iiis  horse  in  his  hand,  in  a  footpath 
(which  is  made  sloping),  till  Miss  I.aroche  complained  of  being  tired,  whca  the 
Dean  proposed  taking  her  on  the  horse  before  him  on  hi^  horse.  They  had  got 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  top  when  the  horse  by  some  accident  slip'd,  and  they 
both  fel!  from  the  summit  of  the  rocks  to  the  bottom,  near  300  yards.  The  Dean 
was  found  in  half  an  hour  after  the  fall  on  the  declivity  of  a  rock  (stop*d  by  a 
shrubK  wiih  his  he^d  do^^-nwards.  and  was  with  great  dithculty  and  labour  in 
three  hours  got  down*  He  was  taken  up  with  very  little  appearance  of  life  \  but» 
by  the  assistance  of  a  physician,  who  was  by  accident  at  the  place — and  who  im- 
mediately  bled  him — he  was  a  little  relieved.  His  head  was  found  to  be  beat  to 
a  mummy,  one  of  his  eyes  out,  and  the  other  ver)'  much  hurt ;  his  nose  and  face 
in  a  jelly  of  blooti^  and  not  one  part  of  his  body  free  from  the  most  violent  bniiscs 
—a  more  horrid  figure  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  In  this  manner  he  was 
brought  to  Ashbourne^  when  surgeons  and  an  eminent  physician  from  Lichfield 
(Dr,  Darwin)  was  immediately  sent  for,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  for  he  continued 
insensible  to  everjlhing  but  great  pain^   and  die^l  half*an-hour  since ;   a  more 

affecting  scene  I  think  is  impossible  to  have  happened I  can't  in  these 

circnmstances  think  of  acquainting  my  aunt  with  it^  but  have  wrote  to  Mr. 
Langton,  of  L;ington,  to  break  it  to  her.  *  .  .  .  Miss  Laroche,  who  fell  fifty 
yards  lower  than  the  Dean,  received  much  lews  hurt,  Imt  has  several  bad  wounds 
on  her  head,  face,  and  bo<ly.  The  physicians  don  t  apprehend  any  immediate 
danger.   .  *  .  .  Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

Mr.  Langton,  General  Post  Olhcc,  Ixjndon.  Wenman  Coke, 

In  1783,  Davenport,  being  then  tw^enty-four  years  old,  although 
still  continuing  at  Mr.  Strahan's  printing  ofhce,  being  **  out  of  his 
time,"  had  to  seek  for  lodgings  instead  of  remaining  longer  in  his 
master*s  house.  Having  consulted  his  patron,  Dr.  Johnson,  as  to  the 
future  of  his  life,  he  received  the  highly  characteristic,  decided,  and 
laconic  advice  detailed  in  the  following  letter  to  Mr*  I^ngley  t — 

London,  February  41b,  1 783. 
Honoured  Sir, — Mrs*  Strahan  desires  me,  in  her  name,  and  with  her  compli- 
ments, to  thank  you  (as  /  do  also  most  respectfully  in  my  mini)  for  two  brace  i>f 
very  tine  partridges,  which  were  received  safe  a  day  or  two  before  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  yon.     A  brace  had  been  eaten  ere  1  could  acquaint  Mrs. 
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Slnihan  from  whence  ibey  came.     The  rcraaining  bncc  Miv  S.  insisted  npoii  i 
carrying  lo  Dr.  Johnson,  in  my  own  name  ;  which  I  did,  aad  reeehred 
Doctor's  thanks* 

All  this  I  should  have  Informed  you  of  a  post  or  two  ag»j»  did  not 
re<iuirc  me  to  employ  every  momeni*s  leisure  from  Mr.  StT!!K.in\  hu^infvii 
looking  for  a  lodging  and  making  other  preparalions  for  my  a^i]  Ij 

in  life.     In  managing   these   small    concerns,   more   Jifficvdty  ul_ .^u 

perhaps  be  imagined,     I  have  travelled  over  the  whole  town,  and  cinnot  fend  I 
ticceni  room  to  sleep  in  the  rent  of  which  I  shall  be  able  to  pay.     In  hiring  1 
lodging,  a  young  person,  who  b  apparently  unaccustomed  lo  the  bu»iti»i»  b  *e 
rapt  to  be  imposed  upon ;  bui  I  have  nobody  here  to  do  it  for  mr.     My  1 
it  present^  feels  not  the  most  agreeable.     T  must  quit   Mr,  Straliiui'^  hoitK  * 
Saturday,  at  the  farthest  ;  and  here  I  sit,  without  any  immediate  prospect  of  i 
hole  to  put  my  head  in  ;  with  only  a  very  few  shillings  in  my  pocket  {vaA  Miftdent 
for  the  customary  treat  expected  on  such  occasions)  to  pay  for  iii>   ' 
ing,  till  my  lal>our  brings  mc  more  r  and  it  seems  but  a  bad  het^i 
and  work  afterwards  to  pay  for  it.     Our  earnings  are  only  paid  u^  X^^^  the  wccL, 
but  the  t>eny  in  the  mean  time  can  give  no  credit.     I  know  your  gnodoea^aad 
blame  myself  for  not  telling  you  this  my  situation  before  ;  I  don't  think  it  ] 
to  aijk  Mr,  Maskall  for  any  money,  on  this  occasion,  without  your  appn^tj 
and  your  approbation  I  shall   hardly  have  time  to  receive  l>cfc»re  I  «»haJl 
dinner.     May   I  entreat  you  to  write  lo  rac  by  the  return  of  the  pust,  m 
may  receive  your  letter  on  Saturday  ?  for  on  Saturday  I  mu>^l  remove  into 
lodging,  good  or  bad,  and  begin  to  undci^o  the  puni^ment  which  wav  de 
against  all  Adam^s  posterity  \ 

Mrs.  Taylor  begs  me  to  express  her  hearty  thtinkj  to  Mf5.  Lai^Iey  fof 
Christmas  presents,  with  which  she  is  highly  dclightetL     She  bcjgs  Ma. 
pardon  for  not  having  written  herself ;  but  pleads,  in  excuse,  bet  rbe 
her  household  cares,  her  Christmas  visits,  her  company,  &c.,  &c.,  Jkc» 

Midas  has  not  yet  received  his  address.     An  accident  preventeil  my  \ 
it  on  the  day  I  meniioncd  to  you  ;  but  it  would  have  gone  by  the  return  of  I 
pist  which  brought  me  your  letter  had  I  not  foolishly  misunderstood  a  scnteoci^ 
therein  :    '*  With  respect   to  the  poetical  address,  let  that  remain,   at  pmcntt 
where  it  is."     This,  upon  the  first  reading,  I  took  to  signify  that  I 
it  clos^  entirely.     I  did  not  jx'rceivc  my  error  till  I  thought  it  wajs  too  1 
you  told  me,  Midas  would  be  in  tou-n  the  week  after.    Hut  I  imagine  It  mil] ds  it' 
well  if  he  gets  it  on  his  return  to  the  countr)'. 

AccoTxiing  to  your  de.sire,  I  consulted  Dr.  Johnson  about  my  fiiture  emp 
mcni  in  life,  and  he  very  laconically  told  me  "to  work  harrl  at   iny  tr; 
hers  had  done  before  me."     I  told  him  my  si»e  and  want  of  strength  pn 
le  from  getting  so  much  money  as  other  men  :  ••  Then,"  rcpbcU  he, 
gel  as  much  as  you  can  '* ! 

That  Heaven  may  preserve  Ihc  health  of  you  and  Mr«»  Ijiricdrv.  nnil  < 
to  pour  down  upon  you  those  blessings  which  you  ore  s»-> 
others,  is  the  constant  prayrr  "<*  b'"r  Sir,  your  most  dutiful  .w.  -- 

W*  iMviprrQitT,  I 

At  this  same  lime,  February  1783,  Dr.  Johnson  was,  as  he  1 
for  5orac  months  done,  interesting  himself,  ivith  Mr.  Langtey,  in 
affiuis  of  some  Dtibyslvir^  \ad\c%,  \\\<&  M\^sie&  CotUcr«  and  m 
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month  propounded  a  series  of  questions  to  them  which  led  to  the 
following  letter  to  the  Doctor  :— 

Sir, — I  have  delayed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  you  last  weclc^ 
longer  than  may  be  ihougbl  necessary^  but  I  was  wiUing  to  obtain  from  the  VlUs 
Colliers  the  most  explicit  answers  to  the  questions  proposed  by  you  respecting 
them.  I  have  seen  Mfss  Collier  twice,  who  has  told  me  that  she  apprehend ed 
you  had  been  inforrae<i  by  her  letters  of  every  material  circumstance  which  relates 
to  her  and  her  sister's  present  situation.  As  this  answer  was  vague,  aod  the  ptir- 
ticulars  in  her  letters  perhaps  not  remembered  by  you,  I  have,  this  eve,  desired 
both  of  ihem  to  give  me  plain  replies  to  these  your  questions. 

**  What  do  you  expect  ?— With  the  utmost  deference  and  submission  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  direction  and  determination,  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  thought 
unreasonable  or  extravagant  in  our  wishes  to  have  a  certain  sum  of  money  given 
or  securetl  to  us,  the  interest  of  which  may  procure  for  us  a  moderate  but  decent 
subsistence.  We  liave  l?een  educated  in  no  employment  or  line  of  business  by 
which  we  can  obtain  a  maintenance,  and  hope  that,  as  our  parents  possessed  and 
left  a  considerable  estate,  we  shall  not  be  abandoned  to  indigence  and  distress, 

**  To  what  do  you  think  yourselves  entitled? — ^At  the  lime  of  our  mother's 
marriage  with  Mr.  Flint  the  estate  at  Bishton  was  reservetl  in  her  power,  and 
intended  for  our  support.  This  estate  was  afterwards  sold,  but  we  have  been 
informed  from  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  marriage  settlement  that  there  was  an 
engagement  given  by  Mr.  Flint  that  a  specified  sum  of  money  should  be  paid  to 
each  of  us  in  lieu  of  this  estate,  though  this  engagement,  it  is  said,  is  not  now  to  be 
found.  Mr.  Flint  some  time  ago  oflercd  us  seventy  pounds  a  year,  which  we  would 
willingly  have  accepted  if  it  would  have  been  secured  to  us  and  our  heirs.  Wc 
have  been  since  told  that  he  would  give  us  live  hundred  pounds  each,  but  when  T 
(Mary  Collier)  was  sent  for  by  Dr.  Taylor  about  this  last  mentioned  circumstance, 
the  Dr.  told  me  that  he  would  not  advise  Mr>  Flint  to  pay  us  that  sum  but  on 
condition  that  we  entirely  excluded  ourselves  and  our  heirs  from  any  future  claim 
ur  right  to  any  part  of  our  late  parents'  possessions,  though  by  a  clause  in  the 
marriage  settlement  of  our  late  mother  il  is  provided  that  in  case  of  the  death  of 
whatever  children  she  might  have  by  Mr.  Flint,  and  their  heirs,  the  estates  which 
were  then  in  the  possession  of  her  and  Mr.  Flint  shoidd  revert  to  us  and  our  heirs. 
And  in  default  of  such  our  heirs  then  to  remain  with  Mr.  Flint  and  his  heirs  for 
ever.  Will  Dr.  Johnson  please  to  consider  if  it  will  be  pro|>er  or  advisable  for  us 
tt)  sign  such  an  exclusion,  and  deprive  ourselves  or  our  heirs  of  the  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  estates  by  contingent  events  ? 

"Upon  what  do  you  ground  your  claims  or  your  hopes ?-^Our  claim  is 
j^ rounded  only  on  what  we  have  answered  to  the  second  question.  We  have  no 
hopes  but  in  the  interposition  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  procure  this  matter,  and  what 
else  may  regard  Mr.  Flint  and  us,  to  lie  settled  in  an  amicable,  and  we  are  certain, 
if  Dr.  Johiison  shall  please  to  interfere,  it  will  be  an  equitable  manner." 

These  were  the  replica;  which  they  gave  to  me,  and  very  nearly  in  their  own 
words.     They  both  desire  their  most  dutyful  respects  to  Dr.  Johnson, 

Tbe  Miss  Colliers  wish  to  have  this  affair  settled  as  soon  as  possible,  as  in 
case  of  Mr.  Flint's  alteration  of  his  present  state  or  bis  death,  before  it  shall  be 
concluded,  their  situation  may  be  unhappy  in  a  very  high  degree. 

Mrs.  I.^ joins  in  most  respectful  compliments  to  you  with.  Sir,  ynmr  most 

olx?dient  humble  servant,  W,  L, 

AshlH->urne,  Fcby.  I4tti,  17S3. 
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I  have  heard  very  little  of  Miss  Colliers   since  1   rec'd    your  letter  cf  the 
24tli  of  June  last,  in  wbicli  yoti  say  '  that  Dr,  Taylor  has  engaged  in  theii  affair,  [ 
and  therefore  it  will  be  fit  to  let  him  act  alone/     It  certainly  might  have  beeti  \ 
settled  some  montlis  pasl^wiih  equal  faciUly  as  it  is  likely  to  be  now  or  at  aay 
lime  hereafter. 

Dr.  Johnson,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Ten  days  afterwards  (February  24th),  another  note  of  particulars 
was  sent  to  Dr,  Johnson  by  Mr.  Langley  ;  it  ran  as  follows; — 

Mr,   Riddlesden,   apoLhecary  and  surgeon,   who  attended  Mrs,    Flint  in  hcf 
illness,  now  dictates  to  me  that  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Mrs.  Flint  she  1 
declared  to  him,  pressing  his  hand  with  earnestness,  that  there  was  a  writing  | 
drawn  and  signed  in  which  was  specified  a  sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  her  two 
daughters  which  she  had  by  her  former  husband  (the  sum  was  not  mentioned 
to  Mr,  Riddlesden),  and  that  Mr,  Flint,  her  then  husbandj  by  many  pei^uasioiis 
and  import  unities  had  prevailed  upon  her  to  deliver  up  that   writing  to 
That  from  the  time  of  her  delivering  it  to  him  she  had  been  very  unea^  in  her  ] 
mind  for  complying  with  his  repealed  solicitations.     That  she  desired  the  writing  j 
to  be  then  produceii  for  Mr.  Riddle^den's  inspection.     That  Mr.  Flint  objected  to 
the  producing  it,  assuring  her  with  strung  asseverations  that  he  should  consider  1 
the  Miss  Colliers  as  his  own  children. 

Miss  Collier  wishes  me  to  inform  you  that  the  last  time  she  waited  on  Dr. 
Taylor.  he  told  her  that  Mr.  Flint  had  oRered  to  leave  the  determination  of  ihw 
matter  entirely  to  him,  and  that  if  he  thought  five  hundred  pounds  each  was  not 
sufficient,  he  would  add  what  more  ihc  l>r.  should  recommend.  That  he  replied, 
**  No,  Flint,  the  whole  is  a  generous  nffer  of  your  own  and  you  shall  have  the 
entire  merit  of  what  is  given  to  ihcm."  From  this  declaration  the  Miss  Colliers 
were  in  hopes  thai  this  matter  would  have  been  amicably  settled  some  time  ago. 

Whether   Dr.  Johnson   succeeded  in  bringing  the   matter  to  a 
successful  issue  for  the  two  ladies,  or  whether  he  allowed  the  whole 
thing  to  drop  either  from  apathy  or  othenvise,  the  letters  do  notj 
show,  but  whether  he  did  carry  out  his  promise  or  not  it  is  certain  that 
his  friend  l^angley  did  his  utmost  to  help  those  who  were  evidently, 
as  is  the  way  of  the  world,  being  done  out  of  their  pecuniary  rights. 
In  his  letter  addressed  **  To  Dr.  Johnson,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
London,"  from  "Ashbourne,  February  24,  1783,"  he  speaks  of  having 
been  to  a  Mr,  Dean  {evidently  a  lawyer),  as  to  certain  papers  and] 
agreements  belonging  to  Miss  Collier,  but   which  he  denied  having. ' 
That  he  got  himself  *^  into  hot  water"  about  the  affair  is  abundantly 
evidenced  by  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  dated  in  the  following  May 
("Ashbourne,  May  19,  lySj  ' ),  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

Sir, — The  kind  manner  in  wch  you  are  pleased  to  address  me  in  your 
letter  demands  my  sincerest    thanks,   and   ye   approbation  you  express  of  mf 
conduct  respecting  ihe  Miss  Colliers  far  more  than  compensates  for  the  incivditit 
I  have  met  with  and  for  the  base  insinuations  which  have  been  covertly  given  (O 
the  honest  and  amicable  intentions  of  my  heart  to  both  parties.     I   wish 
affair  concerning  those  girUs  was  adjusted^  who  at  [^resent  seem  very  unhappy. 

The  favour  which  yoM  have  seut  to  W,  Davenport  for  me,  of  which  be  has 
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informed  me  by  this  day's  post,  I  shall  receive  with  pecuikr  pleasure.  They  will  be 
a  distinguished  omament  in  my  small  collection  of  books  and  confer  credit  upon 
me  from  every  person  who  shall  be  told  that  they  are  a  present  from  Dr.  Johnson 
to  hb  most  obdt.  and  obliged  humble  servt,  W.  L. 

Mrs,  L.  unites  with  me  in  fervent  wishes  for  your  health. 

To  Dr.  Johniion,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

A  parcel  of  books  as  "a  present  from  Dr,  Johnson"  would  in- 
deed be  a  treasure  to  the  plain-living  Mr.  Langley  in  the  Peak 
village  of  Ashbourne,  and  doubtless  would,  as  he  so  naively  expresses 
it,  be  a  distinguished  ornament  to  his  small  collection  of  books  and 
confer  credit  upon  him  from  every  person — and  that  would  be 
everyone  in  the  district — ^who  should  be  told  thai  he  was  the  re- 
cipient of  such  a  treasure. 

To  return  to  Johnson  and  his  protfg^^  Davenport,  the  next  letter 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  refer  is  dated  January  21,  1783. 

In  that  month  Davenport  was  about  "  out  of  his  time "  as  an 
apprentice  to  Ml  Strahan,  the  printer,  and  he  thus  writes  on  that 
coming  time  to  Mr.  Langley  : — 

I  still  continue  to  be  (in  the  \ulgar  phrase)  "buried  alive";  with  this  additional 
distinction  from  the  prisoner  of  the  King  of  Terrors,  that  my  cell  instead  of 
being  somewhat  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  four  stories  alx>ve  it.  Bui  all 
this,  in  my  present  circumstances,  is  of  very  little  consequence.  I  am  now  fast 
approaching  to  that  critical  era  of  my  life  in  which*  more  perhaps  than  at  any  other, 
I  shall  need  your  helping  council  and  support.  Continually  am  I  wishing  to  see 
you  and  to  ask  you  a  Ihouiiand  questions  which  are  much  fitter  for  friendly  con* 
versation  than  the  cold  conveyance  of  ink  and  paper,  I  must  begin  to-morrow  to 
look  for  some  decent  garret  to  put  my  head  in  as  soon  as  my  time  shall  be 
expired.  It  is  disagreeable  for  a  single  man  in  I^ondon  to  seek  lodgings  ;  as,  if 
be  has  no  friends  and  is  little  acquainted  with  household  affairs,  he  is  very  liable 
to  be  imposed  upon.  But  this  I  must  obviate  as  well  as  I  can  ....  1  heartily 
thank  Mrs.  Langley  for  the  mince  pies,  which  beyond  measure  are  the  best  1  have 
eaten  in  London  since  the  last  she  sent  me.  The  cocknep  who  have  tasted  them 
wonder  how  Derbyshire  can  produce  such  dainties. 

In  the  same  letter  Davenport  alludes  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Vyse, 
chaplain  or  secretary  to  Archbishop  Comwallis,  at  Lambeth  Palace ; 
and  to  "  Midas,"  whom  all  the  world  knows. 

As  was  quite  natural,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  brought  up  and 
fostered  with  the  utmost  care  by  another  clergjman  and  his  wife,  his 
father's  friends  ;  thoroughly  well  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of 
which  that  clergyman  was  bead-master  j  known  to  and  connected 
with  many  well-to  do  people  ;  and,  while  at  Ashbourne,  accustomed 
to  all  the  comforts  of  a  comfortable  home — William  Davenport,  who 
had  been  led  to  expect  better  things  as  the  prot^h  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
felt  that  the  trade  of  compositor  to  w^hich  he  had  been  put  w^as  in  no 
wise  suited  to  him,  either  bodily  or  memally^  aud  Kk  V^^^i^^wi^secw 
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in  July   17S3,  tells  unmistakably  the  state  of  his  feelings  and  Lhei 
hardships  he  had  to  endure.    Short  in  staturei  weak  in  bodily  health,  I 
with  a  refined  and  highly  cultivated  mind  and  moral  principles  of  I 
the  highest  ordef,  he  was  totally  onfit  for  the  wearisome  drudgery  of 
a  compositor's  life,  and  longed  ardently  for  something  more  caongcnial 
to  his  tastes  and  feelings.     What  a  contrast  this  letter^  as  foUm*-s, 
presents  to  that  of  the  condition  of  compositors  at  the  present  day, 
both  in  number  of  hours  for  labour,  and  in  remuneration  for  thai  work  !  j 

llanoureil  Sir, — Though  yuor  corrie$poiiileiicc  with  mc  uiay  ha^c  foniicrly 
JiufierctI  a  longer  intermission  than  the  prcscnti  I  no'er  before  so  earnestly  wishctl 
for  lis  renewal  Next  to  the  pleasure  afforded  us  by  the  presence  of  a  friend  ts 
that  of  mainlaimng  an  intercourse  with  bim  by  letters ;  but  how  enh&noed  is  Ihc 
pleasure  if  he  is  an  only  friend  !  Bred  and  supported  so  long  under  youf  immediaie 
care,  I  view  you  indeed  not  only  as  a  friend,  but  as  a  father  ;  and  though  now  in 
some  degree  let  loose  upon  the  worJd»  I  still  consider  myself  under  your  guardiiaDshi|> 
and  protection.  Not  that  I  have  the  smallest  title  to  your  goodness,  but  thai  its 
early  influence  has  implanted  in  my  breast  all  the  confidence  and  aBectton  of  one 
who  might  have  had  the  happiness  to  have  been  your  son. 

To  you,  then,  and  to  your  house,  I  address  myiclf  as  to  my  home.  If  in 
doing  this  I  presume  too  far,  forgive  me,  for  throughout  the  wide  ivorid  I  have  no 
home  besides. 

When  I  consider  with  %vliat  generous  and  unwearieil  pains  you  endeavoureri 
to  furnish  me  with  more  than  a  decent  education,  my  g^ratitude  is  not  less  ardutt 
than  if  that  education  had  contributed  to  my  happiness  and  ease  in  life,  for  with 
such  good  views  you  gave  It  to  mc.  But  {with  these  advapLagesJ  will  you  blame 
mc  fur  feeling  cniuai  regret  and  disappuiiitment  in  being  doomed  to  a  luw 
mechanical  j^rofession,  for  which  nature  has  allowed  me  neither  siie  uor 
strength*  and  for  which  my  education  was  bestowed  in  vain  ?  Associated  with  a 
vulgar  herd  J  Nvhosc  ideas  reach  no  farther  than  the  garret  they  are  employed  in, 
of  what  advantage  are  superior  nultons,  but  to  make  my  situation  more  Irksome 
and  disgusting  ?  To  be  for  ever  mixed  with  such  companions  would  dim  the 
brightest  |>owers,  and  instead  of  enconmging  a  man  to  laudable  and  ingenious 
pursuits,  must  d^rade  him  in  his  own  eyes,  as  well  as  in  those  of  others, 

lliese  may  seem  the  troubles  of  fancy*  and  if,  contrary  to  my  perception, 

they  should  prove  so  in   part^  let  me  not  be  deemed  inexcusable,  for  with  our 

health  our  spirits  fail  us,  and  to  a  disordered  fmme  every  object  is  gloomy*     liui 

I    labour   under  other   difficulties  more   evident   and   more  pressing.     It  may» 

perhaiJS,  be  necessary  to  inform  you  that  1  am  obliged,  in  order  barely  to  subsist. 

to  stand  at  my  business  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day,  besides  often  exerting  my 

poor  strength  to  the  utmost,  and  paying  occasionally  for  the  help  of  others 

Standing  is  a  position  which  my  weak  but  fieavy  frame  of  iKxly  cannot  so  long 

endure  wthout  great  fatigue;  yet  fatigue  should  not  have  urged  me  to  c»m|iUui 

could  my  constitution  have  supported  me  under  it»     Bat  the  task  overcomes  me. 

It  has  occasioned  a  constant  pain  and  weakness  in  my  loins,  for  which  1  can  hear 

«jf  no  remedy  in  my  pre-ient  situation.     Ease  and  gentle  cxcrdse  in  a  better  air  arc 

recommended  by  Dr.  Buchan  as  more  useful  than  all  the  medicines  I  can  take, 

lint  how  can  I  compass  these  ?     Every  hour^s  relaxation  must  he  atoned  for  by 

SQme,^f:demal,  for  with  all  my  assiduity,  my  fare,  if  honestly  eaten,  tuitit  be 

IXKM^.    J^ot  that  adt  compositors  are  straightened  thus ;  most  of  them  can 
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more  m  two  day*,  than  nature  has  enabletl  me  to  do  in  three.  How,  then,  in  the 
soundest  health,  can  I  make  provision  for  disease,  or  allow  myself  even  those 
salutary  refreshments  which  keep  life,  as  it  were,  awake,  and  help  us  through  our 
*luty  with  spirit  and  alacrity? 

Thus  to  toil  in  the  drudgery  of  life,  without  hope  of  ativantage  or  of  ease ; 
to  he  deprived  of  all  opportunities  of  amusing  or  improving  ray  mind  by  reading  \ 
to  struggle  occasionally  with  disease  and  hunger,  and  so  far  to  impair  my  consti- 
tution as  tfj  be  sen!?ible  each  day  of  its  decline,  are  the  advantages  I  have  acquired 
from  the  recommendation  and  interest  of  the  grent  Dr.  Johnson.  The  situation 
of  a  journcjTiian  printer  fwhich  in  London  is  not  lietter  than  that  of  a  jounieyuian 
taylor)  may  be  got  without  interest  or  money ;  a  parish  boy  may  have  it  if  he  can 
read  his  Bible. 

These  are  not  the  cravings  of  discontent,  for  I  have  that  frugality  which  can 
be  satisfied  with  little  5  they  are  not  the  waUings  of  indolence,  fori  want  not  to 
lie  idle.  But  how  many  employinenLs  are  there  which  depend  more  upon  the 
mind  than  the  body,  and  by  which  many  less  qualified  than  I  subsist  with  comfort 
and  dccenc}'.  Rut,  alas !  it  is  ray  unhappy  lot  to  tug  the  labouring  oar  against 
the  stream  of  life  which,  while  1  preserve  my  present  tract,  can  never  turn  in  my 
fa\^<Mir,  like  the  boatman  described  by  Virgil,  who 

Si  brachia  forte  remisJt 
Atquc  ilium  in  pru^ceps  prono  rapit  alveus  amni. 
The  intense  heat  of  the  weather  is  peculiarly  oppressive  and  unwholesome, 
where  so  many  are  confined  in  one  apartment,  and  that  exposed  to  the  Jioonday 
srm.  It  disorders  some  of  the  stoutest  among  us,  and  it  brought  upon  me  a 
feverish  complaint,  with  intervals  of  >hivenng,  attended  with  fiery  eruption  over 
my  whole  body  and  face,  and  a  weakness  in  my  eyes,  and  a  swelling  in  my  legs. 
It  so  dispirited  and  weakened  me  for  a  few  days  that  I  was  not  able  to  work,  or 
even  walk,  1  am  now  something  better,  but  not  able  to  apply  to  business  with 
sufhcicnt  constancy  to  pay  for  my  illness  and  loss  of  time.  The  confined  air  of 
the  little  court  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  lemove  for  cheapness  sake,  I  fear  does 
me  no  good*  In  this  situation,  far  from  frientis  or  support,  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  my  complaints,  While  health  smiles  ujion  me,  I  can  be  content  with  a 
morsel  of  bread ;  when  disease  overcomes  me,  I  must  submit  to  the  will  of  Him 
who  sends  it,  and  content  myself  with  a  humble  confidence  that  the  asylum  which 
sheltered  me  so  long  will  not  in  my  advei-siiy  shut  its  doors  against  me. 

You  will  ha^e  learnt  from  the  papers  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  ill.  He  still 
continues  so*  When  I  saw  him  last  he  inquired  if  I  had  sent  you  the  books. 
The  length  of  time  since  I  received  them  made  me  ashamed  to  say  no»  and  I 
evaded  a  direct  answer  to  the  question.  You  have  not  yet  told  me  how  I  shall 
send  them. 

Mrs,  Taylor  has  likewise  been  very  ill,  and  is,  I  find,  gone  to  Islington  for 
the  sake  of  the  fresh  air.  She  desired  me  some  time  ago  to  make  an  apology  fur 
her  backwardness  in  writing. 

I  believe  1  told  you  before  that  my  residence  is  at  No.  2  Moore*s  Yard,  Old 
Fish  Street^  Dra.  Commons.  May  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  or  Mrs.  Langley  ? 
You  once  indulged  me  with  that  pleasure  oftener  than  of  late. 

May  health  and  liappiness  ever  attend  you  and  Mrs.  Langley,  and  may 
Heaven  plentifully  reward  that  generous  kindness  which  you  have  so  long  heaped 
upon  your  grateful  and  dutiful  servant, 

London^  July  I+,  1783.  W.   tUVEXt'orr, 

Rev.  Mr.  Langky,  Ashbourne,  Dcrl>yshirc. 
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It  would  appear  that  soon  after  lliis  time,  either  with  or  withodt 
Dr.  Johnson's  lielp— probably  the  latter — Davenport  obtained  a 
miserable  post  in  the  Excise  which  it  was  hoped  would  sen'e  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  something  better.  In  July  17S4,  tlie  Rev*  Mr. 
I^ngley  wrote  to  him  the  following  letter.  It  shows  how  the  kind- 
hearted  Derbyshire  clerg)^man  and  his  admirable  motherly  wife  coi 
tinned  to  interest  themselves  in  the  grown-up  man  whom  they  h; 
so  befriended  from  boyhood  ; — 

liear  Will,*-Tho'  1  unwillingly  take  a  pen  to  write  a  letter  which  b  of  trivial 
or  of  little  consequence,  yet  1  as  readily  communicate  what  I  would  wish  a  per^n 
to  know,  for  iibose  advantage  I  am  anxious,  even  tho'  the  complettofi  of  the  hint 
may  perhaps  be  at  some  considerable  distance*  I  do  not  know  then  for  the  former 
of  tbe*>e  reasons  I  ought  to  have  delayed  to  acquaint  you  that  I  met  Mr.  Haihsat 
my  return  home.  He  expressed  his  inclination  to  serve  you  in  terms  which 
cbiiiied  pajliLului  acknowledgments  from  me,  and  in  which  I  am  persuaded  your 
heart  ^vill  not  be  deticient.  He  mentioned,  too,  Mr,  Payne's  readiii<»s  to  promote 
your  interest,  ami  from  the  character  he  gave  of  that  gentL  I  will  believe  that 
he  did  not  impose  un  him  wilh  mere  words,  Mr»  Win>erforce  \va>  also  intto- 
duced,  Mr.  I  larris  is  persuaded  of  the  laenevolence  of  his  heart  and  a  dependence 
nn  his  assistance.  Amun^;  other  things  I  mentioned  I  he  little  squib  you  had 
shown  ine  in  his  defence  from  some  trifling  attack  in  a  newspaper.  I  apprebeoiJ 
that  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  entirely  unacquainlet!  with  it.  Mr.  Harris  vdshed  to 
it,  I  told  him  that  I  wouUl  desire  you  lo  send  him  a  copy  of  it.  This  T  hope 
will  not  fail  to  do,  accompanied  with  what  aiw>logy  you  may  think  pnjper.  Mi 
Harris's  address  is  at  liailiej  near  Winbome,  Uorsct.  If  you  cannot  procure 
frank  easily  send  without  one.  With  respect  to  what  1  think  U  full  as  mAterial 
yoti^  Mr,  Geo.  Fletcher,  of  Cub  ley,  has  just  now  left  nie.  After  very  fri< 
inquiries  concerning  you,  he  asked  if  you  were  not  employed  in  the  po*t  or  soi 
oilier  office,  and  wished  to  know  your  situation  in  it.  After  explaining  to  him 
what  your  engagements  had  been  in  the  Excise  Oflicc,  he,  with  great  feelings  for 
your  welfare,  desired  me  lo  direct  you  to  inquire  what  place  in  any  office  might  l>e 
likely  to  be  vacant  soon,  as  be  wunld  willingly  exert  Ids  influence  to  serve  you. 
ThiH  must  be  transacted  through  \a\xA  Vernun,  of  whose  gooil  oftices  he  enprcsj^d 
himself  assured,  with  his  fiither-in-lavv.  Earl  Uowcr,  who!>e  influence  and  interest 
is  at  this  time  very  great  ami  .almost  infalhble.  I  told  him  a  place  of  jf6o  or /So 
a  year  would  Ijc  accepted,  and  gave  him  some  reasons  why  tlut  mis  requested 
He  thought  it  was  a  trifle  to  be  asked  for,  and  was  sanguine  that  perha^is  some* 
what  iuore  ma)'  be  attained.  1  shall  be  glad  lo  inform  you,  or  hear  of,  your 
advancement  in  ^ome  advantageous  line.  Mrs.  L.,  who  is  at  my  elbow,  wants 
to  say  something  about  not  forgetting  a  cnat,  etc.,  for  yon.  1  have  not  time ;  1I 
post  is  near  setting  out,  and  itierefore  with  Mrs*  L.'s  best  wishes  for  you,  uniti 
with  me,  believe  me  to  be,  dear  Will,  your  real  frient!,  \V,  L. 

Ashbourne,  July  17  84. 

I  supixjse   you   have  beard   tliat    Mrs.    Khuddc*s  cause  has    lieen  fe*l 
before  the  Chancellor.     It  was  scniitetl  with  the  greatest  indignation^  and  m> 
severe  animadversions  on  the  plaintiff.      rro]>er  respects  to  all  friends. 

To  Mr.  iJavunpijt,  No.  157  Fetter  Lane,  London. 

pillowing  this  in  date  is  a  remarkable  Icticr  frDni  Davenport 
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Langley,  which  contains  some  curious  and  very  telling  allusions  to 
Dr  Johnson  and  lo  his  bucolic  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Ash- 
bourne, whom  he  described  **  as  said  in  the  Apocrj'pha,  *  his  talk  was 
of  bullocks'":— 

Honouretl  Sir^ — ^Acc^pt  my  sincere  and  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  very 
kind  letter.  While  I  cannot  help  entertaining  a  very  grateful  sense  of  Mr,  Harris's 
generous  and  disinterested  endeavours  in  my  favour,  how  much  more  esteem  have 
I  to  be  grateful  to  you,  from  whom  not  only  Mr.  Harrises  assistance  but  every 
other  happiness  of  my  life  proceeds. 

Your  wlUmgness  to  inform  me  of  anything  likely  to  contribute  to  my  welfare 
gives  me  far  greater  pleasure  than  the  prospect  il  communicates.  It  gives  me 
additional  proof  of  your  friendship,  which  I  ought  to  esteem  at  a  much  higher 
rale  than  that  of  the  many  others  who  have  promised  to  assist  me — 

** Multi  numcrantur  amici? 

Raro  inter  multos  verus  amicus  adest ! " 

1  am  afr»id  the  acquisition  of  fresh  professions  and  promises  is  no  more,  as 
Cowley  observes,  than  stuffing  base  counters  into  a  purse,  which  add  much  to  the 
bulk  but  little  to  the  value. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  a  doubt  of  Mr,  Fletcher's  kindness  and 
good  intentions  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  him  for  his  voluntary 
and  unsolicited  concern  in  my  welfare.  But  while  I  am  thankful  for  his  inclina- 
tion,, I  much  doubt  his  ability  to  serve  me.  His  intimacy  with  Lord  Vernon  may 
be  great,  but  probably  his  lordship  is  **  all  things  to  all  men.'*  Like  the  character 
described  hy  Pop€  :^ 

**  Rough  at  a  foxchase,  civil  at  a  ball, 
Friendly  at  Ashbourm^  faithless  at  ^\l^itehaIL'* 

I  have  consulted  Mr.  Astle  upon  the  subject,  and  he  gives  me  ver>*  little  hope. 
In  the  first  place,  he  agrees  with  me  in  doubting  the  validity  of  Mr.  Fletcher*s 
influence  with  Lord  Vernon*  Secondly,  Lord  Vernon  votes  against  the  Ministry; 
and  Mr.  A.  is  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  his  interest,  even  with  his  father-in- 
law,  is  very  considerable.  Thirdly,  Lord  Gower  has  the  two  boroughs  of  Lich- 
field and  Newcastle  to  keep  in  good  humour,  from  which  he,  doubtless,  receives 
more  petitions  and  applications  than  he  is  able  to  satisfy,  Mr.  Astle  laughs  at  the 
idea  of  inquiring  what  place  is  likely  to  be  vacant,  because,  ere  that  likelihood 
could  possibly  be  knov^Ti  by  me,  it  would  be  too  late  to  apply  for  it.  Jle  says  the 
most  direct  and  effectual  way  Mr.  Fletcher  can  take  to  serve  me  will  be  to  exert 
his  influence  with  Lord  Vernon,  that  his  lordship  would  be  pleased,  through  the 
interest  of  EarlGowcr,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  he  may  think  proper,  to  procure 
a  place  for  me  in  any  ofiicc  or  department  of  between  /6o  and  ^^'loo  a  year. 
This,  with  my  i>est  thanks  for  his  generous  offer,  you  will  be  pitiased  to  com- 
municate to  Mr.  Fletcher, 

I  have  sent  a  copy  of  the  little  squib  to  Mr.  Harris  ;  but  you  will  excuse  me 
for  adding  that  whilst  I  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  obey  your  desire,  I  could  not 
thoroughly  persuade  myself  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure.  I  was  not  so  much 
concerned  that  Mr.  Harris  should  see  it,  as  that  the  communication  of  it  should 
come  from  myself  I  was  afraid  he  would  think  it  a  very  paltiy  trifle  obtruded  on 
his  notice,  and  that  I  was  rather  exhibiting  my  nakedness  than  my  wit,  and,  w^hat 
is  worse,  would  suspect  mc  of  courting  Mr.  Wilberforce's  favour  by  mean  and 
officious  adulation.     In  my  apology  1  expressed  as  ^UOin.^^  ^\  tQ\3Jt<i.  \sv»j  ^ 
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itj>  futility,  and  most  earnestly  requested  Mr.  II.  never  to  give  the  least  mtiaiiitioiil 
of  it  to  Mr*  Wilberforce. 

Be  pleased  lo  give  ray  best  thanks  to  Mrs.  Langley  for  her  benevolent  inten- 
iSons,  which  you  had  not  time  to  express  more  fully  in  your  last*      I  am  too  well 
assured  both  of  her  goodness  and  yours  to  suppose  that  you  will  ever  forget  to  be  kind  J 
to  me.     On  my  part  I  hope  never  to  forget  that  heartfelt  gratitude  with  which  I  ' 
now  subscribe  myself,  most  honoured  Sir»  your  ever  dutiful  and  obedient  servant, 

London,  August  2nd,  1784.  W,  Davenpoet. 

Mr.  Astle  tels  me  (what  you  probably  know  already)  that  Dr.  Taylor  mcus 
to  carry  his  cause  before  the  I^rds,  and  will  probably  plague  Mrs,  Rhudde  ts 
long  as  he  lives  ;  and  that  a  principal  reason  why  Or*  Johnson  so  warmly  espouses 
his  caitsc  is  Dr-  Taylor  having  made  a  will,  wherein  the  estate  is  left  to  lyi.  John- 
son after  Mrs.  Rhudde's  death  and  his  own  :  A  art  sacra  fames  ! 

I  have  not  lately  been  to  Mr.  MaskalFs.  The  captain,  I  hear,  is  come  home. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  send  l^est  respects. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lnngley,  Ashbourne,  Dcrbphire. 

In  BoswelFs  "  Johnson  "  we  read  much  the  same  reason  assigned  ^ 
for  that  worthy's  self-interest  in  his  attachment  to  Dr.  Taylor.   Thus  he 
says  :  **  Johnson  and  Taylor  were  so  diflferent  from  each  other  that  I 
wondered  at  their  preserving  an  intimacy.     Their  having  been  at 
school  and  college  together  might  in  some  degree  account  for  this;] 
but  Sir  Joshua  Rc)'nolds  has  furnislied  us  with  a  stronger  reason, 
for  Johnson   mentioned   to   him  that  he  had  been   told  by  Dr, 
Taylor  he  was  to  be  his  heir*     I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  animad- 
vert upon  this,  but  certain  it  is  tlmt  Johnson  paid  great  attention  to 
Taylor.''      It  is  curious  to  see  this  opinion  given  to  Boswell  after 
Johnson's  death  so  clearly  alluded  to  in  Davenport's  letter  dnnQg  the 
hfetime  of  both-      A  week  or  two  later  (October  2,  1784)  Davenport, 
writing  to  Mrs.  Langley,  wTote  that  he  was  still  "  starving  at  r6x. 
a  week  in  a  darksome  printing  office,"  having  *'  heard  no  more  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise  or  Mr.  Wilberforce,"  and  adds  :  **Mr. 
Pitt*s  additional  window  tax  has  fallen  very  heavy  upon  me,  though 
I  have  not  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  world,  but  in  consequence  of  ic  my. 
landlord  gave  me  notice  that  my  apartment  must  be  raised  to  jQio . 
a  year.     Sooner  than   submit  to   what  I   deemed  an  extortion,  1 
removed ;  but  my  trouble  was  all  my  reward,  for  I  cotild  not  find  a 
cheaper  apartment  that  w^1s  clean  and  in   a  honest  house.      My| 
lodging  is  No.  92  Dorset  Street,  Salisbur>^  Sqtiare,     I  learn,"  he  goes  . 
on  to  say,  **  from  the  papers  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  introduced  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  politely  received.*     Mrs.  Strahan  lately 

*  **Do  you  know  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devoiishire?"  Johnsoa  himself 
wrote  on  the  glh  September,  "  And  have  you  ever  seen  Chatsworth  ?  I  was  a( 
Chatsworth  on  Monday  :  I  had  seen  it  before,  but  nevtir  when  its  owners  were 
at  home.  1  was  very  kindly  received,  and  honestly  pressed  to  stay ;  but  1  tdd 
ihem  that  a  sick  man  Vs  ugl  a  ^v  mtia;s.i<i  qC  a  ^eat  house.  But  I  hope  logo  agiiii 
some  lime*' 
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told  me  that  the  Doctor  has  considerably  recovered  his  health,  but 
that  his  host,  poor  worthy  gentleman  (as  he  styled  him !)  has  been 
very  ,  .  .  .  "  and  then  follows  some  fpagmentary  allusion  to  the 
"  air  balloons  "  about  which  Dr,  Johnson  was  interested,  and  was 
able  {as  he  wrote  on  September  29)  '*  to  impart  to  his  friend  in 
the  country  an  idea  of  this  species  of  amusement" 

The  next  letter  which  it  is  interesting  to  add  to  these  notes  is 
one  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Langley  to  W.  Davenport,  dated  from  Ash- 
bourne, December  18,  1784,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  death 
of  the  great  lexicographer,  who,  it  mil  be  remembered,  had  died  on 
the  13th  of  that  month,  and  was,  at  the  moment  of  its  being  written, 
lying  unburiedj  awaiting  interment  two  days  later  in  Westminster 
Abbey  t —  ^^ 

Dear  Will,— I  have  two  lettera  of  yours  now  before  me;  the  former  of  a  i 
distant  dale,  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  in  every  material  circumstance 
answered  in  a  Jelter  from  Mrs.  L.  However  it  concerns  nothing  which  is  neces- 
sary now  to  be  reviewed.  The  latter,  dated  November  33»  T  received  last  week, 
and  in  that  the  chief  circumstance  which  claims  a  moment's  thought  is  the  alteration 
of  Mr.  WilberfoTce's  behaviour  to  you.  Do  not  be  hasty  to  form  suggestions  about 
it-  Various  circumstances  may  occasion  a  person  in  his  situation  to  appear  less 
willing  to  serve  an  almost  unknown  candidate  for  his  favouig  which  time  may 
im ravel  to  that  candidate's  satisfaction.  Endeavour  to  obtain  an  explanation  of 
it  if  you  can.  Whatever  may  be  the  event,  let  it  teach  you  not  to  put  too  much 
faith  in  man»  If  any  emissaries  apply  to  you  again  upon  the  subject,  which  Cap 
did,  tell  them  to  engage  the  person  for  whom  they  solicit  your  correspondence,  to 
refund  the  money,  between  /"40  and  ;C5*^»  which  I  was  told  was  taken  from  your 
father's  pockets ^  which  was  yimr  property,  and  to  which  base  action  a  certain 
person,  I  am  convinced,  was  privy.  Little  friendship  can  be  expected  from  iJiosc 
who  rob  the  dead  and  desert  and  materially  injure  a  destitute  and  almost  friend- 
less orphan.     But  I  have  other  things  to  speak  to  you  about. 

The  loss  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  much  to  be  regretted.  It  is  a  national  loss.  But 
offiues  codcm  €0gimm\  I  must  desire  of  you  to  apply  to  his  servant  Frank,  and 
inquire  into  whose  hands  the  management  of  his  affairs  are  fallen.  A  great  part 
of  the  last  evening  which  the  Doctor  passed  in  this  town  was  with  me.  In  tallcing 
about  old  and  legendary  books  1  happened  to  mention  that  Simeon,  a  monk  of 
Durham,  had  left  an  account  of  the  Church  of  Durham  and  the  Life  of  St.  Cuth* 
bert,  in  Latin,  8vo,  The  Doetor  asked  lo  see  it^  and  then  requested  me  to  lend 
it  to  him,  as  a  companion  in  the  postchaise,  with  unusually  repeated  assuraneeis 
that  it  should  be  returned  to  me  safe.  It  is  bound  in  vellum  and  tided  on  the 
back  with  ink»  and  the  editor's  name.  T.  BedforDj  added.  On  the  first  blank 
leaf  I  wrote  with  a  blacklead  pencil  *•  W.  L.'*  just  before  I  put  it  into  the  Doctor*s 
hand.  I  wish  you  to  procure  it  for  me  and  take  a  convenien  I  opportunity  of  sending 
it  by  means  of  Mr.  Maskall  or  Mr.  Taylor^  or  keep  it  till  I  can  ask  some  friend  to 
call  for  it.  The  stone  tankard  I  believe  must  remain  where  it  is  unless  the  price 
I  odercd  will  be  taken.  You  will  apply  to  Mr.  Maskali  for  money  to  pay  for  ye 
Chronicle,  and  tell  the  person  who  sends  them  llial  three  at  least  have  not  reached 
here  within  ye  last  quarter,  and  that  on  Monday  last  a  duplicate  was  sent ;  I  wish 
them  to  be  sent  regularly. 

zza 
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In  a  box*  whicli  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Taylor's  by  B&sss*  waggon  this  etening, 
will  be  ten  mince  pies  for  you*  At  ye  bottom  of  one  of  them  is  put  a  g^uDct, 
which  will  pay  for  a  few  i^'arm  glasses  of  something  in  the  approaching  holidays; 
and  a  tongue  which  you  may  ask  the  favour  of  Mrs*  Taylor  to  let  her  scrrant 
boil  for  you.  It  will  supply  you  with  two  or  three  suppers,  I  suppose  Mrs.  L 
wilt  write  a  line  to  Mrs.  Taylor  and  tnclose  it  in  the  box.  If  she  shall  be  pit- 
vented  by  business  you  will  give  our  best  and  affectionate  regards  and  wishes  and 
compliments  to  them,  and  desire  that  the  jointed  ring  may  be  sent  to  us  by  the  first 
opportunity  which  offers.  Eiusiness  has  called  Mrs.  L.  away  twice  while  she  was 
writing.  I  must  therefore  desire  you  to  inform  Mrs.  Taylor  that  there  arc  in  the 
box  two  dozen  of  pies  and  a  tongue,  and  a  ham  on  the  outside,  which  Mrv  L. 
hopes  ¥dll  prove  gootl,  but  desires  it  may  not  be  kept  long.  A  great  number  of 
apologies  and  compliments  are  added  to  them,  und  hopes  that  they  will  all  be 
well  accepted.  The  time  for  the  post  to  set  off  is  drawing  near ;  I  shall  there- 
fore only  add  that  your  nominal  master,  Mr.  John  Watson,  died  about  two  weeks 
ago  J  Mrs,  Hodgson  on  Sunday  last ;  Mrs.  Goodwin  is  not  expected  to  survive 
many  days  ;  and  one  or  two  more  whom  you  knew  here  are  dangerously  ill. 
Mrs.  L.  wishes  you  may  live  happily  many  years,  and  so  docs  your  friend,  &c,, 

Ashbourne,  December  tSth,  '84.  W.  L. 

It  is  uncertain  if  the  box  can  be  sent  lo-ntght  upon  account  of  the  bad  weather. 
You  are  desired  to  take  Mrs,  MaskalFs  letter,  which  will  l>c  in  the  box,  into  Milk 
Street.     At  ye  hgok  of  the  ham  is  cut  a  T. 

Dr.  Johnson  in  his  last  visit  here  mentioned  to  me  some  observations  whidi 
he  had  been  long  collecting,  for  explaining  many  passages  in  the  Scriptorcs.  I 
wish  that  I  could  pcssibly  be  indulged  with  a  sight  of  them.  Enquire  if  such  a 
favour  can  be  obtained,  I  doubt  not  but  that  I  should  have  seen  them  had  he 
lived,  as  he  had  engaged  me  to  have  transcribed  some  pkapers  which  I  have  in 
that  line,  and  some  others  of  a  diiTerent  nature  which  he  told  me  he  would  intro- 
duce to  the  Royal  Society.  Dan.  Astle  has  been  ordained  a  deacon  by  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford /n?^  Dfdccus. 

To  Mr.  W.  Davenport,  No.  92  Dorset  Street, 
Salisbury  Square,  London. 

To  th?  quei^'  a»  to  the  writings  on  passages  of  Scripture,  Daven- 
port in  April  1785  replied:— 

Sir  John  Hawkins  appeared  to  be  convinced  that  Dr.  Johnson^s  extracts,  &c.,  for 
elucidating  the  Scriptures  were  lost  or  destroyed.  He  said  all  the  loose  paperi 
had  been  inspected  and  none  of  that  tendency  had  come  to  hand  :  and  Lt  was 
known  that  the  Ur.  had  burnt  several  loose  writings  a  little  before  his  death.  He 
did  not  intimate  either  a  promise  or  objection  to  your  seeing  them  provided  they 

were  found  \  nor  did  it  occur  to  me,  after  what  he  said,  to  ask  him What 

you  heard  of  Midas*  was  true  :  he  had  a  good  shaking  ;  but  I  lately  met  one  of 
his  servants  by  whom  {hmriliile  dktu  !)  I  was  told  he  had  recovcreti.  The  mur* 
murs  about  him  have  subsided,  and  he  has  returned  to  his  former  insignificance. 
His  conduct  at  Dr.  Johnson's  funeral  made  him  a  temporary  butt  for  the  news- 
writers,  under  ihc  title  of  *Uht  Prcbfndary  WHO  ATTEMPTED  TO  EEAD  thtfuntral 
i€rvic€\*^  but  when  the  funeral  was  forgot  he  was  also  forgot  with  it.      The  town 
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*  An  ancestor  of  M.  T,  Baas,  M.P.,  the  well-kno^m  brewer,  whose  fiimily 
Is  from  Ashbourne* 

'  The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  o{  A^\>ouTOe»'ioVi\sau'^ltvcft^,'ii\«iA^^l^^    ta 
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is  too  full  of  the  great  for  a  prebendary  to  be  conspicuous ;  and  too  full  of  wicked* 
Dess  for  even  monsters  like  him  to  be  singular. 

No  saucy  remorse 

Intrudes  on  his  course 
Nor  impertinent  notice  of  evil ; 

But  at  brothels  in  store 

He  in  peace  has  his  whore, 
And  in  peace  he  jogs  on  to  the  Devil. 

"  That  wretch  Midas  is  still  living,"  wrote  Langley  in  his  reply, 
"  and  lately  has  basely  attempted  to  do  me  a  material  injury.  His 
character  acted  as  an  antidote  to  his  poison,  but  he  deserves  a  severe 
flagellation  for  it.     Dictum  sat  J' 

Again,  another  allusion  to  Johnson  is  made  by  Davenport  in  a 
letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Langley  of  January  17,  1785  : — 

....  I  wished  to  defer  writing  till  I  had  an  opportunity  of  sending  your 
book,  which  I  have  at  length  got  away  from  Dr.  Johnson's.  I  say  ai  length, 
for  I  found  it  almost  as  difficult  to  obtain  the  ear  of  Frank  *  as  of  the  Prime 
Minister ;  and  when  I  was  admitted  to  that  honour  he  knew  nothing  either  of  the 
book  or  of  the  papers  you  mention.  I  left  a  note  for  the  executors  by  means  of 
which  I  obtained  an  interview  with  Sir  John  Hawkins.  Sir  John  returned  me 
the  book,  but  told  me  that  no  papers  upon  Scriptural  subjects  had  reached  the 
hands  of  the  executors.  Dr.  Johnson,  upon  his  last  relapse,  burnt  several  loose 
papers,  and  he  supposes  those  in  question  were  destroyed  among  the  rest.  The 
burial  of  the  Dr.  has  made  much  noise  in  town.  The  paltry  conduct  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster  on  this  occasion  has  been  reprobated  in  every  news- 
paper, and  I  have  contributed  something  to  the  public  murmurs.  My  complaints 
were  chiefly  directed  against  the  awkward,  unfeeling  manner  in  which  the  burial 
service  was  performed  ;  which  you  will  not  suppose  were  altogether  groundless 
when  you  know  that  it  was  attempted  by  Midas. 

In  this  same  letter  Davenport,  Dr.  Johnson's  quondam  protegi^ 
announces  to  Mr.  Langley  that  his  friend  Mr.  Maskall  has,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  "proposed  to  invest ;^i 50  in  the  share  of  an  even- 
ing paper  in  his  own  name  or  mine,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  promise 
me  the  editorship  and  printing  of  it ;  and  he  has  had  the  further 
generosity  to  hint  that  if  such  a  thing  can  be  brought  about,  money 
shall  not  be  wanting  to  procure  a  house  and  materials.  There  is  no 
probability  of  Mr.  Maskall's  good  intentions  availing  me  anything, 
but  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  confidence  he  professes  to 
place  in  me."  At  this  time,  and  for  a  couple  of  years,  he  had  been 
assistant  to  the  corrector  [Reader]  at  the  printing  office  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  at  i6j.  a  week.  He  continues  (July  29th,  1785) :  "You  will 
have  learnt  from  the  papers  that  my  old  master,  Mr.  Strahan,  is  dead; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  he  died  with  the  same  disregard  to  his 

'  Francis  Barber,  the  lexicographer's  manservant,  to  whom  the  bulk  of  hit 
money,  &c.,  was  willed. 
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Creator  as  he  lived.  Not  many  days  before  his  death  he  had  been 
ridicuUng  Dr.  Johnson's  fervent  devotion  and  contrite  behaviour  in 
his  last  illness ;  and  observed,  that  the  sceptical  Hume  did  not  so 
slobber  kis  piiloiLK  Is  Midas  almost  ready  to  set  out?  It  is  a  pity 
that  this  par  nobik  fratrum  had  not  been  introduced  to  each  other 
upon  earth,  as  it  might  have  shortened  the  troublesome  parade  of 
etiquette  when  they  meet  elsewhere."  ,  .  .  .  *' A  tradesman  for  whom 
I  have  been  scribbling  a  few  puffing  advertisements  had  promised  to 
requite  me  by  defra>dng  my  expenses  in  a  fortnight's  excursion  iRnth 
him  to  Margate  \  but^  having  received  the  above  intelligence  from  Mr. 
Hughes,  I  think  it  will  be  prudent  to  decline  this  jaunt,  and  employ 
the  time  in  looking  out  for  a  new  maintenance  here. 

Next  in  point  of  datal  order  is  a  remarkable  little  note  from  Mr, 
Langley  to  Davenport,  asking  him  to  TPurite,  and  get  inserted  in 
the  General  Ejtning  Post^  a  ''skit'^  upon  Dr.  Taylor  (Midas)  re- 
latmg  to  the  sermons  written  for  that  clerical  worthy  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

In  Ihc  General  Evening  P&sty  from  Thursday,  April  20>  to  Saturday,  April  32, 
17S6,  page  3,  col.  2^  is  an  article  relative  to  some  sermons  written  by  Dr.  Johnson 
which  have  not  yet  been  deter rL  Cannot  you  fabricate  an  observation  on  ihi* 
subject  and  (clear  from  discovery)  insert  in  the  newspaper  a  probable  method  for 
the  tUcouverte  of  the  said  sermons  by  beginning  the  chase  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster^  where » if  not  founci^  to  pursue  the  scent  to  a  market  town  near  which 
King  Richard  3rd  met  his  fate,  from  whence  if  they  have  been  bagged  and  stolen 
(or  conveyed)  away,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  by  proper  search  they  will  be 
found  not  many  miles  south  of  Reynard's  Hall,  in  Dove  Dalc»  in  Derbyshire « 
where  it  is  certain  they  for  some  years  lay  concealed  except  when  a  few  of 
them  have  been  occasionally  exhibite<l  by  their  present  keeper,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  some  who  have  heard  them  and  the  disgrace  of  the  botcher  [butcher]  who 
has  cruelly  and  barbarously  mangled  them  and  said,  **  Have  I  not  performed  sur- 
prisingly and  learnedly  to-day  ?  '^ 

And  again  in  November  of  the  same  year  : — 

Midas  is  much  upon  the  decline.  He  is  an  object  beneath  contempt  or  would 
send  something  respecting  him.  If  he  shall  survive  till  I  write  to  you  again  1  may 
perhaps  send  a  something  concerning  him,  ,  .  .  Vii.  Maskall  has  scat  me  a  most 
elegant  copy  of  Or*  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

Through  the  help  of  his  staunch  friends  Langley  and  Maskall, 
William  Davenport,  in  the  latter  half  of  1787,  appears  to  have  entered 
into  i>artnership  with  some  one,  and  to  have  commenced  the  print- 
ing business  on  their  joint  account,  in  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
having  introductions  to  Longman,  Gough,  and  others. 

London,  Jan.  14,  1787. 
Hon.  Sir, — Understanding  that  the  old  conveyance  by  means  of  Miiis  Buck- 
stone's  frank  15  re-established,  1  take  the  opportunity  of  most  kindly  thanking  you 
AJ7d  Mrs*  Langley  for  e\g|hl  moax  exctlWuV  wace  ^vcs^  10  the  bottocn  «*f  one 
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whereof  you  had  the  goodness  to  enclose  a  guinea.  In  the  barrenness  of  my 
lodging,  where  the  rats  and  mice  pine  and  die,  I  found  your  kind  communication 
of  Christmas  cheer  a  most  seasonable  relief. 

I  write  this  at  Mr.  Maskall's,  wlierc  I  have  just  been  eating  a  most  excellent 
dinner.  As  Mrs.  Maskall  means  to  write  to  Miss  Maskall  on  Tuesday  I  don't  ask 
for  any  commands.  I  received  Mr.  Astle's  letter  and  have  answered  it.  'Twas 
about  giving  some  papers  concerning  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Boswell,  who  is  writing 
the  Dr.'s  Life. 

Pray  give  my  most  dutiful  and  grateful  respects  to  Mrs.  Langley,  and  believe 
me  to  be,  hon.  Sir,  your  ever  obedient  servant,  W.  Davenport. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Langley,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. 

In  1790,  William  Davenport,  through  the  interest  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  others,  obtained  for  him  through  the 
energetic  and  never-tiring  sohcitations  of  his  life-long  friend,  the 
estimable  Langley,  was  elected  by  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the 
Stationers  Company  ;  and  thus,  having,  I  fancy,  not  found  his 
business  satisfactory,  was  placed  in  a  somewhat  better  position.  The 
letters  respecting  Langley's  interviews  with  the  Archbishop  and  others 
are  extremely  interesting,  but,  as  they  do  not  of  course  touch  upon 
Johnsonian  matters,  are  not  needful  to  be  here  given.  The  help 
came  not  a  whit  too  soon  for  poor  Davenport,  who,  "  with  a  shattered 
constitution  and  spirits  exhausted,"  much  needed  it.  Here  is  his 
pathetic  letter  written  to  his  good  friends  at  Ashbourne  : — 

London,  October  9th,  1790. 

Honoured  Sir, — Had  not  Mr.  Maskall  promised  to  inform  you  of  my  success 
on  the  day  that  I  obtained  it,  I  should  not  have  withheld  so  long  the  account  of 
it  from  my  own  pen.  I  have  been  fully  employed  for  these  four  days  in  paying 
my  acknowledgments  to  the  numerous  friends  whose  interests  I  had  engaged  on 
my  behalf. 

To  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  long  detail  of  particulars  upon  paper,  I  have 
(without  waiting  for  an  invitation)  taken  a  place  in  a  Manchester  coach,  which 
arrives  at  Derby  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  of  course  reaches  Ashbourne 
about  half-past  two.  This  is  a  late  hour  to  come  and  disturb  your  house,  but  I 
hope  you  will  be  glad  to  see  me,  and  say  **  Better  late  than  never."  I  had  nearly 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  have  taken  my  place  for  Tuesday  morning  next,  and  Deo 
volente  shall  arrive  at  Ashbourne  a  little  after  two  on  the  Wednesday  morning 
following. 

I  shall  bring  with  me  a  shattered  constitution  and  spirits  exhausted  with 
agitations  of  various  kinds.  A  long-standing  diarrhoea  and  cold  night  sweats  have 
weakened  me  much  ;  but  I  hope  to  be  restored  by  a  few  weeks  inhaling  of  your 
salubrious  atmosphere,  and  the  comfort  and  quiet  that  I  shall  enjoy  imder  your  roof. 

I  have  taken  to  myself  some  credit  for  activity  and  generalship  in  putting  to 
the  rout  the  formidable  interest  that  was  raised  against  me.  Nor  have  I  met  with 
one  member  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  who  is  not  surprised  at  my  success. 

My  dutiful  and  affectionate  respects  attend  Mrs.  Langley  ;  and  that  I  may  find 
you  both  in  possession  of  health  and  happiness  is  the  fervent  \iish  of,  honoured 
Sir,  your  grateful  and  obedient  servant,  W.  DAVENPORT. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Langley,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. 
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Thus  Davenport  and  his  patron, "  fierce,  polemic  Langley,"  the  one 
the  prottgk,  the  other  the  staunch  friend  of  Johnson,  passed  out  of 
memory,  while  the  fame  of  the  lexicographer  remained  undiminished 
by  death  or  time,  Davenport,  who  for  a  length  of  time  had  to  some 
extent  "  subsisted  by  his  pen,"  and  who  gave  Boswell  much  inform- 
ation on  points  connected  with  Johnson,  had  little  to  thank  the  latter 
for  either  living  or  dead,  and  by  the  former  was  not  even  alluded  to 
by  name.  It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  now  to  have  culled  from  some  of 
his  letters  a  scrap  or  two  of  Johnsonian  lore  that  may  add  to  one's 
knowledge  of  the  egotist  who,  while  he  "  roared  down  "  some  of  his 
disputatious  contemporaries  with  his  "  No,  Sir  \  you're  a  fool !"  yet 
toadied  to  others,  and  became,  with  all  his  faults  and  coarseness,  the 
"  grave  and  even  awful  "  lion  of  his  day. 

Of  Johnson's  connection  with  Derbyshire  one  word  may  be  said 
in  conclusion.  His  father  and  family  were  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ashbourne— Langley's  residence;  Taylor,  the  "Midas"  of  the 
extracts,  his  college  friend,  lived  there  ;  many  of  his  early  associa- 
tions were  connected  with  the  place ;  he  visited  that  Peak  town  and 
neighbourhood  many  times  in  the  course  of  his  busy  life ;  and  he 
married  his  first  wife  (as  I,  fortunately,  some  time  ago  was  the  first  to 
show)  in  St.  WerhiirgHs  Churchy  at  Derby,  some  thirteen  miles  away 
from  Ashbourne.  All  this  adds  a  little  to  the  interest,  and  the  wind- 
ing together,  of  the  scraps  of  information  contained  in  these  brief 
notes. 

LLEWELLVNN  JEWITl'. 
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MORAL    &    RELIGIOUS   ESTIMATE 
OF  VIVISECTION. 

BEFORE  coming  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  paper,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  preliminary  objection  too  important  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  though  a  very  brief  consideration  will  suffice  to 
prove  that  it  has  no  real  weight.  Vivisection  is  confessedly  an  un- 
pleasant subject ;  so  unpleasant,  indeed,  that  it  is  almost  as  impossible, 
and  for  somewhat  similar  reasons,  to  enter  minutely  into  descriptive 
details,  in  works  intended  for  general  circulation,  as  in  the  case  of 
Turkish  atrocities.  And  both  classes  of  culprits  have  accordingly 
profited  by  their  own  wrong,  on  the  well-known  principle,  "  Scelera 
ostendi^flagitia  celari  debmtr  It  may  be  taken  as  some  indication  of  an 
analogy  between  the  two,  that  journals  like  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^ 
which  are  never  tired  of  sneering  at  the  "  humanitarian  "  principles  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers,  betray  a  hardly  less  cynical 
impatience  of  our  plea  for  the  protection  of  dumb  animals  from  the 
cruelty  of  experts.  And,  while  I  heartily  respond  to  every  word  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquent  denunciations  of  "the  one  anti-human 
specimen  of  humanity,"  I  am  disposed  to  think,  for  reasons  which 
will  appear  presently,  that  in  this  unenviable  gradation  of  eminence, 
the  Vivisector  may  fairly  claim  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
Turk.  To  the  vivisectors  themselves,  who  "  do  good  by  stealth,  and 
blush  (not  without  reason)  to  find  it  fame,"  I  owe  no  apology  for 
reopening  the  question.  But  even  the  most  benevolent  persons  are 
apt  to  grow  weary  of  having  records  of  inhuman  outrage  continually 
forced  on  their  attention.  And  it  may  at  once  be  allowed  that  an 
urgent  practical  motive  can  alone  justify  our  persistent  iteration  of 
the  loathsome  tale.  This  brings  me  at  once  to  the  point  of  the 
preliminary  objection  I  am  anxious  to  dispose  of  before  going 
further. 

In  consequence  of  the  Report  of  a  Royal  Commission,  on  which 
the  friends  of  Vivisection  were  more  than  adequately  represented,  a 
bill  for  restraining  the  practice  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  on  behalf  of  the  Government^  in  i8\6. 
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and  eventually  became  law,  after  undergoing  serious  modificatiofl^H 
rather  mutilations,  in  its  progress.  Its  original  draft  ^ras  far  nH 
satisfactory,  but  might  perhaps  iiave  been  accepted  as  a  lempora™ 
compromise,  till  a  fuller  measure  of  relief  could  be  obtained.  But  m 
its  passage  though  Committee  it  was  so  materially  altered,  chiefly  i^ 
deference  to  the  vehement  opposition  of  a  large  section  of  the  medical 
profession,  as  to  become  at  last  very  much  what  Mr.  Hutton,  in  hid 
letter  to  Lord  Granvdlle,  had  expressed  his  fear  that  it  would  become,] 
"  a  Bill  far  better  adapted  to  protect  unscrupulous  physiologists  than  toj 
protect  the  creatures  on  which  ihey  operate/'  *  So  far  from  affording | 
any  excuse  for  desisting  from  further  agitation  in  the  matter,  thtd 
unfortunate  Act  makes  it  only  the  more  imperative,  for  it  goes  (ario 
establish  the  i^ractical  impossibility  of  placing  any  effectual  "  restraint" 
on  vivisection,  short  of  its  total  prohibition.^  And  hence,  while  an 
*'  International  Association  for  the  Total  Suppression  of  Vivisection  " 
had  already  been  formed,  the  previously  existing  **  Society  for  thd 
Protection  of  Animals  Liable  to  Vivisection  **  has  remodelled  \m 
programme,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in  accordance  with  the, 
generally  expressed  desire  of  its  members,  with  a  view  to  procuring 
"the  Total  Prohibition  of  Painful  Experiments  on  Animals,^' ^  Thd 
reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state  of  the  law  are  nolj 
far  to  seek,  and  may  be  briefly  summarised,  ' 

In  the  first  place,  to  those  who  object  to  cruel  experiments  on 
animals  altogether  it  must  of  course  appear  a  grave  evil  that  the 
priiKipk  of  Vivisection,  however  carefully  guarded,  should  now  for 
the  first  time  receive  the  explicit  sanction  of  the  Legislature.  It  was 
at  least  arguable  before,  that  these  practices  were  forbidden  by  the 
general  law  against  cruelty  to  animals.  For  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  a  carter  or  groom  who  kicks  or  flogs  his  horse  to  death  in 
a  fit  of  passion,  or  a  thoughtless  boy  who  stones  a  cat  in  sport, 
should  be  more  liable  to  punishment  than  a  learned  professor  or 
medical  student  who  deliberately  tortures  cats  and  dogs  and  horses 
for  hours  or  days  together  in  the  alleged  interests  of  science. 
Morally  tlie  guilt  of  tlie  latter,  as  being  more  highly  educated*  would 

^   The  Unwersity  of  Lomhti  and  Vivisection  (Dakly,  Isbister,  &  Co.)» 
'  Vet,  when  some  months  ago  I  had  occasion  to  speak  on  this  subject  at  a  meeting  ill 
a  provincial  town,  the  leading  tuedical  man  of  the  place  indignantly  charged  me  wid 
entire  ignorance  of  the  facts,  in  proof  of  which  he  insisted  that  the  Act  of  1876  (ay 
forbids  all  painful  experiments  on  animals  without  anzesthetics,  and  {it)  exempisl 
cats  and  dogs  altogether*     It  is  true  that  both  conditions  were  inserted  in  the  Bill,| 
but  he  ought  to  have  known  that,  through  the  urgent  rcmotistranccs  of  memben  « 
his  own  profession,  both  were  eliminated  before  it  became  law. 
■  Sec  Third  Report  of  the  Society,  iV\i^.  187S,  ^  7. 
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seem  to  be  considerably  the  greatest  Torture,  it  may  be  added, 
whether  for  civil  or  ecclesiastical  oflences,  even  in  ages  when  it  was 
unhappily  universal,  or  all  but  untversaJ,  throughout  the  rest  of 
Europe,  was  always  illegal  in  England.  It  was  practised,  no  doubt, 
under  some  of  our  sovereigns^  as,  tug.^  Elizabeth  and  James  IL  ;  but 
that  was  not  because  it  was  legal,  but  because  absolute  nilers  were 
powerful  enough  to  override  the  law.  //  is  ftotif  for  the  first  titm  in 
history  exprtssly  kgallsed  in  this  country — not,  indeed,  as  regards  man, 
but  as  against  creatures  which,  being  dumb  and  defenceless,  have  a 
special  claim  on  his  protection.  This  is  our  first  objection  to  the 
Act.  And  the  fact  that  any  partial  measure  stops  the  way,  and 
renders  more  difficult  the  attainment  of  a  satisfactory  solution,  is  a 
second.  Still  it  might  have  been  provisionally  condoned,  on  the  obvious 
plea,  so  often  inevitably  admitted  in  practical  pohtics,  that  *'  half  a 
loaf  is  better  ^han  no  bread,"  till  a  more  complete  security  could  be 
obtained  And  if  Lord  Carnarvon's  Bill  had  passed  in  its  original 
form,  with  the  clause  afterwards  introduced  for  the  entire  exemption 
of  cats,  dogs,  and  horses  from  vivisection,  it  would  pretty  certainly 
have  been  accepted,  not  as  a  linal  settlement  of  tlie  question — no 
half  measure  could  be  so  regarded — but  as  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, securing  to  the  victims  of  torture  a  real  and  not  inconsiderable 
measure  of  immediate  relief.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act,  in  the 
shape  it  eventually  assumed  under  medical  manipulation,  to  justify^ — 
far  less  to  demand^even  this  provisional  acceptance.  And  tlie  tone 
adopted  by  distinguished  iTiedical  men  like  Sir  WOliam  Gull,  who 
insist  that  *^  knowledge  is  always  humane,"  and  denounce  **  in  the 
language  of  deep  contempt  and  even  passion  "^ — ^to  cite  Mr.  Hutton's 
words — all  who  attempt  to  procure  any  restriction  of  Vivisection,  as 
**  drawing  an  indictment  against  Providence,*'  and  supporting  a 
movement  ^*  founded  in  gross  superstition,  like  Uie  mediaeval  move- 
ment against  witchcraft,  *'  ^  aJTords  additional  evidence  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  any  practical  compromise.  Henceforth  it  is  war  to  the 
knife;  Humanity  against  Science  falsely  so  called,  and  Science  against 
Humanity. 

And  now  to  come  to  details.  It  might  be  enough  to  refer  to 
the  original  sin  of  the  Act,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
a  paragraph  from  a  local  paper,  brought  under  my  notice  by  a  friend 
in  order  to  prove  its  adequacy,  but  which,  to  my  mind,  conclusively 
proves  the  opposite.  The  writer,  who  is  evidently  a  vivisectionist, 
complains  that  the  Act  is  being  **so  worked  as  almost  to  put  a  stop 
to  physiological  research  in  this  countr)^ ; ''  but  he  at  once  explains 
*  Hutton's  Letitr  to  Lard  QrunvilU^  p,  8, 
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that  **  this  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  the 
way  in  which  they  are  applied  "  by  the  present  Home  Secretary ; 
and  then  he  significantly  adds,  that  there  is  so  strong  a  feeling  about 
the  matter  among  leading  physiologists  that  "  some  steps  will  no  doubt 
be  taken  before  long  to  represent  the  folly  and  mischief  of  the 
course  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted  by  the  Home  Office.*'  We 
know  only  too  well  that  the  first  part  of  the  statement  is  exaggerated ; 
but  if  it  proves,  valeat  quanium — ^what  I  have  no  wish  to  dispute — that 
Mr  Cross  is  doing  his  best  to  carry  out  the  Act  in  a  lo}^l  and  humane 
spirit,  it  also  proves  how  entirely  it  depends  for  its  efficiency  on  the 
[personal  will  and  judgment  of  the  Home  Secretary  for  the  time 
I  beings  and  how  easily  pressure  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him^ 
f  which  might  become  morally  irresistible,  to  reduce  it  to  a  dead  letter. 
There  might  seem,  perhaps,  to  be  no  immediate  danger  of  this  while 
the  memory  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  is  fresh,  and  its  operation  b 
jealously  watched  by  hostile  critics ;  but  in  course  of  time,  at  all 
events,  when  their  vigilance  begins  to  flag,  and  the  working  of  the 
Act  falls  into  other  hands,  the  danger  will  prove  a  serious  one 
Suppose,  /.^.j  Mr.  Lowe,  or  any  one  like-minded  i^ilh  him  in  this  matter, 
held  the  office  1  With  the  Home  Secretary  for  the  time  being  it 
to  decide,  on  his  own  sole  responsibility,  to  whom  and  to  how  mai 
applicants  licenses  for  vivisection  shall  be  granted.  He  is  under  no 
obligation  to  reveal — and  has  hitherto,  in  fact,  steadily  refused 
reveal,  as  we  shall  see — either  the  names  of  successful  or  the  numl 
of  unsuccessful  applicants.  He  alone  decides  whether  anaesthetics 
or  are  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  And  lastly — mark  this!^ — it  is  pro- 
vided by  Clause  2 1  of  the  Act,  "  that  a  prosecution  against  a 
licensed  person  shall  not  be  instituted  except  with  the  assent  in 
writing  of  the  SecreLiiy  of  State."  This  last  provision  ominously 
recalls  the  similar  clause  introduced  into  the  now  defunct  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Act,  for  the  express  and  almost  avowed  purpose  of 
reducing  it — as,  in  fact,  it  did  reduce  it  for  the  n^^enty  years  it  encui 
bered  the  statute  book — to  a  dead  letter,  and  which  accordingly  w< 
for  its  author  the  appropriate  sobriquet  of  "  the  boy  who  chalked 
*  No  Popery '  and  ran  away/'  Nor  is  it  any  answ*er  to  say  that 
Act  prescribes  the  use  of  anaesthetics.  In  the  first  place,  the  effect 
anaesthetics  on  the  lower  animals,  when  applicable  at  all — and  in 
many  cases  they  cannot  be  applied,  because  to  deaden  sensation 
would  be  to  destroy  life— is  so  doubtful  at  best  that  Dr  Hoggan 

•  There  u  a  ghastly  significance  in  a  remark  made  lardy  in  the  Saiuri^ty 

Hevkte  t  •*  We  arc  not  quite  accustomed  to  vivisection  yet,  that  is  the  fact ;  s*on 
Wt  sMi  ^  absoiutfty  indifferent  " 
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considers  them  **  far  more  efficacious  in  lulling  public  feeling  towards 
the  vivisectors  than  pain  in  the  vivisected,"  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  they  have  proved  "  the  greatest  curse  to  vi\isectible  animals.'* 
And  his  testimony  Is  confirmed  by  that  of  Sir  W,  Fergusson^  who 
says  that  an  experiment  performed  under  anaesthetics  "  is  not  of  the 
smaUist  value''  (1077),  as  well  as  that  of  many  other  medical  wit- 
nesses examined  before  the  Royal  Commission.  In  the  next  place 
the  Act  provides  that  anaesthetics  may  be  dispensed  with,  "  if  insen- 
sibility cannot  be  produced  without  frustrating  the  object  of  such  ex- 
periment "  (as  would  generally  be  the  case) ;  and  so,  again,  an  animal 
need  not  be  put  out  of  its  agony  after  undergoing  the  operation 
"until  the  object  of  the  experiment  is  attained."  Here  is  a  loophole 
for  any  amount  of  unrelieved  and  undisguised  torture,  subject  only 
to  die  precarious  safeguard  of  a  Home  Secretary's  license. 

And  if  we  turn  from  the  letter  of  the  Act  to  the  evidence  of  its 
practical  operation  so  far,  under  circumstances  which  must  be  con- 
sidered exceptionally  favourable,  the  prospect  is  still  less  reassuring. 
The  Act,  I  repeat,  is  never  likely  to  be  worked  in  a  more  humane 
spirit  than  at  present  and  by  the  present  Home  Secretary,  as  Mr 
Holt  observed  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill  for  its  amend- 
ment last  year.  ^  Yet  what  is  the  result  ?  The  first  point  to  strike  one 
is  that  the  system  of  Hcensing  established  by  the  Act  is  shown  to  be 
a  system  of  secret  licensing.  When  Mr.  Mundella  moved  last  year 
for  a  Return  of  the  licenses  asked  for  and  grsmied^  fu// ret/irfis  wae 
reftissd^  and  have  again  been  refused  this  year.  We  were  then  told 
the  number  of  persons  licensed  up  to  the  date  of  the  Return,  and 
most  oiihQ places  registered  for  Vivisection,  but  the  number  of  r?////'- 
canis  and  the  names  of  the  persons  licensed  were  resolutely  withheld. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  reluctance  of  these  gentlemen  to  have 
their  names  revealed,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Cross  was 
acting  quite  within  his  legal  rights  in  refusing  to  reveal  them ;  but 
this,  10  begin  with,  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance  indeed.  Still, 
something  may  be  learnt,  and  more  may  be  inferred,  from  the  Hmited 
information  that  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  and  that  something  is 
the  reverse  of  satisfactory.  It  appeared  in  the  Session  of  1877  tlut 
twenty-three  licenses  had  been  granted  up  to  that  time;*  a  small 
number,   perhaps,   but   nearly  double    the   number  at   which    Dr. 

»  Speech  of  J.  Maden  Hoh,  Esq.,  ^LP.,  May  2,  1877  {25  Cockspur  Street). 

'  The  number  bad  risen  to  46  by  ihe  Return  moved  for  in  the  last  Session, 
i.e.  it  was  just  doubUd,  There  were  7  licenses  for  dispensing  wilh  anaesthetics, 
6  for  opermling  on  cais  and  dogs,  and  15  dispensing  with  the  obligation  to  kill  the 
animal  before  recover)-;  also  the  use  of  iurart  has  been  sancucivaM^ 
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Biirdon  Sanderson,  when  examined  before  the  Royal  Commis^o^ 
estimated  the  entire  body  of  persons  in  England  and  Scodand 
engaged  in  physiological  investigation.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surpris*j 
ing  to  learn,  in  the  next  place,  that  of  those  twenty-three  license^ 
thirteen — tliat  is,  considerably  over  half — were  not  given  for  the  pn>*< 
fessed  purpose  of  scientific  discovery — which  is  the  usual  and  onl|r' 
plausible  pretext  for  permitting  Vivisection  at  all — but  for  experi- 
ments in  illustration  of  lectures,  some  of  which  are  even  attended 
young  ladies  !  And  that,  as  Mr.  Hoit  observed,  is  just  what  the  publi 
justly  dreads  as  likely  to  have  a  demoralising  effect 

Nor  is  this  all*     While  the  names  of  the  twenty-three  license 
Vivisectors  were  refused,  the  places  registered  for  the  use  of  nineteen 
them  were  specified,*and  hence  the  names  of  some  of  the  operators  may 
be  inferred  \\\l\\  tolerable  confidence.     One  of  these  places  is  the 
"  Cambridge   University  Physiological  laboratory  New  Museum," 
where  four  persons  are  licensed,  Hvo  of  them  for  experiments  in  iiim- 
iration  of  lectures^  which  are  attended  by  undergraduates  studying  for 
the  Natural  Science  Tripos,  and  by  the  young  ladles  at  Girton  a 
Neionham  HaiL     It  may  be  presumed  that  one  of  these  four  licen: 
vivisectors  is  Dr.  Michael  Foster,  Prelector  of  Physiology  at  Trinity 
College,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  too  fiimous  "  Handbook  of  the 
Physiological  Laboratory',"  on  which  Dr.   Rolleston  pronounced  a 
severe  censure  before  the  Royal  Commission  {Report,  1287,  1351).* 
Dr.  Foster  himself  very  naturally  objected  to  any  legislation  on 
subject  as  unnecessary  and  useless  (2395-6,  2348).     Another  regii 
tered  place  is  the  "  Edinburgh  University  Physiological  Departmeni 
for  which  nvo  licenses  are  given,  and  where  the  ordinary  opentoi 
are  known  to  be  Dr.  Stirling  and  Professor  Rutherford.     The  lalt 
it  may  be  remembered,  is  the  gentleman  who  placed  thirty- six  d( 
for  eight  hours  under  atrare  (which  paralyses  voluntary  motion,  fv^ 
it  hdghtem  sensation)^  in  order  to  test  the  effect  of  certain  drugs 
the  flow  of  bile,  but  who  himself  assured  the  Royal  Commission 
these  experiments  would  certainly  not  afford  any  evidence  of  w 
the  effect  would  be  on  human  beings,  or,  in  other  words,  were  useli 
and  therefore — as  Sir  W.  Thom|)son  has  since  publicly  declared 

•  Professor  Rollcslon,  of  Oxford,  remarketl :— **  Kingsley  speaks  of  *  the  si< 
ing  de%*il  that  is  in  the  heart  of  every  man/  but  you  may  say  it  is  the  lower  nati 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  the  Cnmivora.  It  is  just  this,  that  the  sight 
a  living,  bleeding,  ajid  quivering  organism  most  undoubtedly  docs  act  in  a 
cular  way  u]X)n  what  Dr.  Carpenter  calls  the  emotionomotor  nature  in  ms, 
know  that  many  men  are  superior  lo  it  ;  but  I  beg  to  say  that,  if  we  are  tilkiDg 
legislation,  we  are  not  to  legislate  for  the  good,  but  for  the  mass  who,  I  «il 
are  not  always  good.'* 
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unjustifiable  on  any  theory.  Another  place  is  the  Glasgow  University 
Physiological  Laboratorjv  for  which  Dr.  M*Kendrick  is  probably 
icensed,  who  expressed  to  the  Royal  Commission  his  decided  objec- 
tion to  requiring  a  license  for  special  places  or  special  investigations, 
and  to  prohibiting  experiments  conducted  in  private  (59571  395S, 
3963),  And  lastly,  no  fewer  than  five  persons  are  licensed  for  London 
University,  among  whom  are  probably  to  be  found  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson,  editor  of  tlie  **  Handbook  ^'  already  mentioned,  who  con- 
siders any  system  of  inspection  practically  impossible  {2352),  and 
does  not  think  baking  animals  to  death  likely  to  be  productive  of 
much  pain  (2778);  Mr,  Schafer,  who  talks  airily  about  "hundreds 
(a-year)  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  without  counting  frogs,"  being 
tortured  in  one  laboratory  {3853);  and  the  notorious  Dr.  Klein,  who 
was  engaged  five  years  ago  as  assistant  in  the  Brown  Institute, 
founded  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Brown  for  "  the  reception  of 
animals  and  cure  of  their  ailments,"  with  an  express  provision  for 
their  kind  treatment,  but  which  has  been  prostituted,  in  defiance  of 
equity,  if  not  of  law,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  recorded  intentions  of 
its  humane  founder,  into  a  torture  den.^  It  was  Dr.  Klein  who  over 
and  over  again  emphatically  asserted  before  the  Commission,  with  an 
engaging  frankness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  that  in  bis 
opinion  the  sole  reason  for  using  ansesthetics  in  any  case  is  the  con- 
venience of  the  operator,  and  that  "  no  regard  at  all  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  feelings  of  the  animals  operated  upon. "  ^  Yet  another 
witness,  Mr,  Simon,  said  he  did  not  know  any  kinder  persons 
than  Dn  Burdon  Sanderson  and  Dr.  Klein,  which  proves  all  the 
more  clearly,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  his  testimony,  how  little 
experts  can  be  trusted  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  If  the 
principle  of  Cuique  in  sud  arte  credemium  be  admitted  in  questions 

'  It  appears  from  the  last  Return  that  the  Brown  Institute  has  this  year  (1878) 
ELgaln  been  licensed  for  Vivisection  by  Mr.  Cross*  The  decision  of  the  University 
Senate^  by  a  larEC  majority,  to  perpetuate  tht.s  gross  abuse,  was  the  ground  of 
Mr.  Mutton's  retirement  from  that  body»  as  explained  10  the  Letter  to  Lord 
(jrativille,  the  Chancellor,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made. 

■  One  brief  and  typical  extract  may  be  subjoined  from  this  amazing  evidence : — 
''  When  you  say  that  you  only  use  ana'sthetics  for  convenience  sake,  do  you  mean 
that  you  have  00  regard  at  all  to  the  sulTerings  uf  the  animals?''  *^jVif  regard 
at  a//.**  **  Then  for  your  own  purposes  you  disregard  entirely  the  question  of  the 
sufferiiig  of  the  animal  in  performing  a  painful  experiment?'*  "I  do,"  ♦  .  . 
"But  in  regard  to  your  proceedings  as  an  investigator,  you  are  prepared  to 
acknowledge  that  you  hold  as  entirely  indifferent  the  sufferings  of  the  animal  which 
is  subjected  to  your  investigation?'*  *'Ves,"  Being  asked  if  he  thought  there 
was  any  different  feeling  from  his  own  on  the  subject  among  physiologists,  whether 
foreign  cr  English ^  he  replied,  **  I  do  not  think  thct'£  u  '*  (35i9-^$S'^\, 
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falling  exclusively  under  professional  cognisance,  we  may  with 
confidence  assert  the  opposite  principle,  Nemim  in  sud  arU  cmkndum 
of  those  mixed  questions  where  professional  interest,  or  feeling,  or 
esprit  de  corps  is  brought  into  contact,  and  perhaps  into  conflict,  with 
the  interests  of  the  outside  world.  A  theologian  may  be  the  best 
judge  of  religious,  or  a  physiologist  of  scientific,  truth ;  but  neither 
theologians  nor  physiologists  can  safely  be  trusted  to  act  on  their  own 
unfettered  discretion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  advancing  and  pro- 
pagating their  respective  creeds.  The  one  with  the  best  intentions 
may  establish  the  Spanish  Inquisitioo,  the  other  the  torture-trough 
of  the  scientific  laboratory.^ 

And  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  main  subject  of  this  paper.  On 
the  scientific  results  of  Vivisection  I  am  not  competent  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  of  my  own,  nor  is  the  force  of  the  moral  argument  substan- 
tially affected  by  such  considerations.  But  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe 
in  passing  thattliere  is,  to  say  tlie  least,  so  great  a  conflict  of  medical 
evidence  on  this  point,  that  if  the  alleged  value  of  these  cruel  experi- 
ments on  living  animals  for  medical  science  has  not  been  disprovedi 
**  not  proven  "  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  urged  against  the  opposite  con- 
tention, while  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  utter  and  admitted  use< 
lessness  of  far  the  greater  part  of  them  for  the  discovery  ofnev*'  tmths. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  only  out  of  many  unimpeachable  witnesses.  Sir 
W.  Fergusson  considered  that  no  man  has  ever  had  more  experience 
of  the  human  subject  than  Mn  Syme;  and  Mr.  Syme's  ultimate 
judgment  was  pronounced  very  decidedly  against  these  operations, 
which  he  regarded  as  **  altogether  unnecessary  and  useless,^*  and  viewed 
"  with  abhorrence.^'  Sir  W.  Fergusson  himself  believes  a  great  deal  of 
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^  See,^.^.,  the  ghastly  delailSj  elaborated  with  the  cold  precision  of  a  iVH?wi/i«<r,  I 
in  Dr.  H.  Beaunis's  Nouveaux  Eihnettis  di  Physiohgie  Humait%e^  a  volume  ofj 
1^  too  pages,  partly  occupied  in  de&cnbing  the  proper  construction  of  ihese  Id^^l 
lories  or  tort ure-dens^  chiclly  in  deacriplions  of  experiments  involving  proM^^H 
agony  to  the  wretched  victims^  but  without  a  syllable  anywhere  to  indicate  the 
smallest  feeling  of  regret  for  the  horriljle  suiferings  thus  deliberately  inflicted. 
One  extract  must  suffice  here:—**  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  here  the  special  nilesi 
for  vivisections,  except  to  say  that  as  the  object  of  the  physiologist  differs  entirelf  I 
from  that  of  the  surgeon,  the  method  of  proc«?dure  b  somewhat  different.  7htatfgt§m\ 
operates  quickly  in  order  to  arrive  with  the  utmost  possible  speed  at  the  condusion  CM 
the  opera  tion .  Dtxpakk  is  a/  muck  Irss  conseqtience  to  thephymbgist;  on  tkt  €»nirary^ 
ii  kas  €ven  iis  disadvaHfa^^es^  for  he  has  to  seize  in  passing  all  the  manifestAltons  of. 
the  vital  activity  which  occur  under  his  eyes  during  the  course  of  the  experimentp] 
since  all  the  circumstances  which  for  the  surgeon  are  but  accessories,  serve  tol 
advance  the  physiologist  on  the  path  of  exploration  and  sometimes  of  ticw  diM 
covery.  It  is  indispensable  therefore  ibat^  without  losing  sight  of  the  express  objecn 
of  the  operation,  he  kee^i  \vls  eyt  oiv  ^11  Itvat  \)asscs  in  the  animal  and  argani  1 
which  are  har<^d  to  h\s  g;ue.'^  ^^J 
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reckless  mutilation  is  going  on  among  students  even  in  private  houses, 
''and  does  not  think  such  experiments  have  any  direct  bearing  on  sur- 
gical practice  or  have  led  to  any  increase  of  knowledge  on  the  subject." 
Dr.  Haughton  thinks  "  a  large  proportion  of  the  experiments  now 
performed  upon  animals  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  un- 
necessary and  clumsy  repetitions  of  well-known  results."  Sir  Charles 
Bell  designated  torturing  animals  "in  most  cases  a  useless  act  of 
cruelty,  less  certain  in  result  than  was  commonly  supposed,  and  less 
profitable  than  an  attentive  study  of  pathological  phenomena."  Mr. 
G.  H.  Lewes  complained  that,  after  an  experiment  had  once  been 
performed,  "  they  will  repeat  it,  and  repeat  it,  and  repeat  it,  all 
over  Europe."  Mr.  J.  B.  Mills  said  the  experiments,  chiefly  on  cats 
and  dogs,  had  no  other  motive  than  idle  curiosity  and  reckless  love 
of  experimentation.  Sir  James  Paget  thinks  more  highly  of  the 
advantages  of  clinical  inquiry.  Dr.  Acland  does  not  consider  these 
experiments  the  most  important  for  advancing  medical  knowledge. 
Dr.  Lane,  Dr.  Brunton,  Dr.  Madlwaine,  and  Dr.  Bridges  emphatically 
deny  that  Harvey  was  in  any  way  indebted  to  experiments  on  living 
animals  for  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  is  con- 
stantly affirmed  by  vivisectionists.  Longet  declares  that  "no  vivi- 
sections can  be  beneficial  to  man  except  they  are  made  on  men^*^  as  no 
doubt  they  will  be  sooner  or  later,  if  once  the  practice  is  allowed  to 
take  root  among  us.  Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  is  there  abundant 
testimony  to  the  uselessness,  but  to  the  positively  injurious  results  of 
this  method  of  investigation.  Dr.  Brown  S^quard,  one  of  the  highest 
living  authorities  on  the  subject,  has  shown  that  the  theories  derived 
from  this  source  on  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  "  a  tissue  of  errors, 
which  have  had  to  be  rectified  by  clinical  operations  during  life  and 
careful  examination  of  diseased  structures  after  death."  Sir  Charles 
Bell  has  left  on  record  his  conviction  that  these  experiments  ^^kave 
never  been  the  means  of  discovery;  and  a  survey  of  what  has  been 
attempted  of  late  years  in  physiology  will  prove  that  t?ie  opening  of 
living  animals  hc^  done  more  to  perpetuate  error  than  to  confirm  the 
just  views  derived  frofn  the  study  of  anatomy  and  natural  motions,^* 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  spoke  of  the  practice  "  with  a  shudder  of  disgust." 

Similar  extracts  could  easily  be  multiplied,  but  these  may  suffice  to 
show  how  untenable  is  the  assumption  that  there  is  even  any  well- 
grounded  scientific  pretext  for  experimentalising  on  living  animals  in 
the  interests  of  man. 

If,  indeed,  the  medical  value  of  the  practice  were  as  certain  as  it  is 
at  best  slender  and  ambiguous,  that  would  in  no  wise  prove  its  lawful- 
ness; but  while  cruelty  can  be  excused  by  no  selfish  advaj\taj^"!\. 
VOL.  ccxLiii,    NO.  1776.  3  A. 
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cruelty  which  is  almc^t  or  altogether  unprofitable  becomes  morc^BI 
cceding  cruel     And  the  passages  already  quoted  hejp  to  indicate,! 
int€r  alia,  what  will  be  more  fully  brought  out  by  and  by,  the  reck*^ 
lef?s  and  fiendish  spirit   which  this  practice  at  once  engenders  and 
exemplifies.   As  die  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raimen^ 
humanity  is  something  better  and  nobler  than  any  physical  benefits! 
which  knowledge  can  confer  on  the  human  race     Bodily  health  ts! 
not  the  only  or  the  highest  end  of  man.     He  has  a  moral  and  religiou 
as  well  as  a  material  nature ;  and  tf  the  interests  of  the  two  shouldj 
clash,  or  seem  to  clash,  the  higher  must  prevail.     Knowledge  may 
come  while  '*  wisdom  lingers." 

Lei  her  know  her  place  ; 

She  is  the  second,  not  tbe  first, 

.-/  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild. 

My  main  contention  then  is  that,  even  supposing  their  utility  for! 
medical  science  were  demonstrated,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the! 
fact,  these  cruel  experiments  on  living  animals  would  be  wholly  in- 
compatible wth  the  elementary  principles  of  natural  moralit)^,  to  sayj 
nothing  of  that  loftier  moral  standard  which  Christianity  introduce 
into  the  world.    And  I  begin  by  observing  that  here  the  morahty  even  I 
of  Paganism  puts  us  to  shame.    There  is,  indeed,  a  darker  side  to  that  J 
picture  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  world,  on  which  we  have  been  wont 
from   boyhood  to  gaze   with  admiradon   in   the   splendour  of  its] 
glorious  noon,  and  whose  literature  is  still  cherished  as  the  '*  everlast-J 
ing  consolation  ''  of  mankind;  so  dark  a  side  that,  **  if  the  inner  life  of  1 
that  period  had  been  revealed  to  us,  we  should  have  turned  a^-ay 
from  the  sight  with  loathing  and  disgust*'**     Yet  the  literature  and^ 
poetry  of  a  period  when  the  rights  of  the  weak  were  little  regarded* 
when  women,  and  children,  and  slaves  could  be   treated  as  mere 
chattels,  the  catspaws  and  playthings  of  their  master  or  of  the  State 
— the  age  of  the  aypiaa,  the  ergasttda^  ih^ /(Edagogia — is  full  of  touch- 
ing legends  about  animals  and  the  afifection  entertained  towards  them.  J 
Lucretius,  Virgil,  Ov^d,  Catullus,  Martial,  Juvenal,  all  in  dififerent] 
ways   bear  witness  to  the  prevalence   of  this  sentiment     Animals] 
were  protected  by  special  legislation  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  andi 
there  are  instances  recorded  by  CElian  and  Quinctilian  of  cruelty  to  1 
them  being  punished  with  death.  ^     It  has  sometimes  been  argued  J 
that  this  merciful  temper  was  rather  discountenanced  than  promoted  J 
by  Christianity,  which  brought  out  into  bolder  relief  the  higher  nature 
and  destiny  of  man.     Such  a  deduction  from  Christian  teaching^ 

'  Jowctt's  EpisUi^s  (if  Si,  Paul^  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 

*  Professor  Newman  sa^'s,  m  Fra^a^^  MnQj-dK^  that  this  Icndetiiess  toil 
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would,  however,  be  worse  than  a  paralogism.  As  Professor  F* 
Newman  remarks^  *'  to  cut  up  a  living  horse  day  after  day  in  order  to 
practise  students  in  dissection  [or,  let  me  add,  to  crucify  an  animal 
for  several  days  merely  that  the  spectators  may  see  tlie  progress  of  its 
sufferingy  is  a  crime  and  abomination  hardly  less  monstrous  from  his 
not  having  an  immortal  soiiL*'  ^  Many  theologians,  indeed^  consider 
that  animals  have  a  future  life ;  and  the  high  authority  of  Bishop 
Butler  may  of  course  be  cited  for  that  %iew,  which  is  certainly  my 
own.  But  it  must  always  remain  matter  of  opinion  only,  and  there  is 
no  need,  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument,  to  insist  upon  it  here.  That 
we  should  be  surrounded  by  a  world  of  living  creatures  of  which  we 
know  so  little,  though  we  are  in  constant  intercourse  with  it,  is  any- 
how marvellous  enough,^  And  whatever  be  the  secret  of  their 
present  condition  and  future  destiny,  their  very  inferiority  and 
dependence  on  us,  not  to  speak  at  this  moment  of  other  consider- 
ations,  gives  them  that  claim  upon  our  kindness  which  the  weak  hav( 
upon  the  strong,  and  which  it  has  been  a  special  function  and  gloi 
of  Christianity  to  enforce*  If  "  it  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant^s 
strength,"  it  is  no  less  '*  tyrannous  to  use  it  hke  a  giant ; "  and  if, 
again,  that  divine  "quality  of  mercy"  which  **  is  not  strained"  drops 
on  us,  who  deserve  it  so  little,  **  like  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven," 
how  much  more  are  we  bound  to  exhibit  it  towards  a  race  of  beings 
inferior  indeed  to  ourselves,  but  creatures  and  ministers  of  the  same 
Almighty  Power ! 

And  in  fact,  jiist  in  proportion  as  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  has 
been  realised,  this  result  has  actually  followed.  The  Lives  of  the 
Saints  in  all  ages  are  full  of  touching  stories  about  their  sympathy 
with  animals.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  legends  of  St.  Anthony 
preaching  to  the  fishes,  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  to  the  birds.     No 


no 


*  This  incident  is  recorded  by  Sir  W.  Ktirgiisson, 
'In  fraset^s  Mngatine  for  April,  1S76. 

•  No  apology  can  be  needed  for  remindinjj  my  rtMdcrs  of  the  following  remark 
able  passage  in  one  of  Dr.  Newman's  Oxford  sermons  on  the  **  Invisible  World  " 
{Paroch.  Ser^nmtts,  vol.  iv.  pp.  233,  234)  t-^Can  anylliiiig  be  more  marvcllouji  or 
startling^  unless  we  were  used  to  it,  than  that  wc  should  have  about  tis  n  race  of 
beings  whom  we  do  but  see,  and  as  little  know  their  state  or  can  describe  their 
interests,  or  their  destiny,  as  we  can  tell  of  the  inhabitajiis  of  the  snn  and  moon? 
It  is,  indeed^  a  ver}' overpowering  thought^  when  wcgct  to  fix  our  minds  on  it,  that 
wc  familiarly  use,  I  may  say  hold  intercourse  with,  creatures  who  are  as  much 
strangers  to  uSj  as  mysterious,  as  if  they  were  the  fabuloits  unearthly  beings,  more 
powerful  than  man,  yet  his  slaves,  which  Eastern  superstitions  have  invented. 
They  have,  apparently,  passions,  habits,  and  a  certain  accountableness,  but  all 
is  mystery  about  them.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  can  sin  or  not,  whether 
they  are  under  punishment,  whether  they  are  to  live  after  this  lift  J* 
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reader  of  Montalembert's  Moirus  dOcddiftt  will  need  to  be  remindi 
of  the  beautiful  chapter  on  **  its  moines  et  ies  betes  fauves  " 
many  of  these  stories  are  collected  as  illustrating  the  words  of  the 
Patriarch  of  old,  "  the  beasts  of  the  earth  shall  be  at  peace  mni 
thee  ! "  ^    11ie  author  adds  that  all  con  tern  porar}^  writers  speak  of  the' 
supernatural  dominion  ascribed  to  pious  monks  and  hermits  over  the 
animal  world  as  recalling  the  primeval  innocence  of  our  first  pareni 
in    Paradise.     And  whatever  may  be  thought   of  the  liteml  accu- 
racy of  some  of  these  tales,  or  of  their  miraculous  incidents,  they 
afford  equally  conclusive  evidence  of  contemporary  Christian  fe 
on  the  relations  of  man  to  the  lower  animals  ;  nor  can  there  be 
doubt  of  their  containing  at  least  a  considerable  substratum  of  fact 
To  Francis  of  Assisi,  e^.,  the  Saint  whom  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant world  have  agreed  to  honour,  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  were  alike 
dear  ;  the  ox  and  ass  were  memorials  of  Bethlehem,  the  lamb  was  an 
emblem  of  the  true  Paschal  Sacrifice  ;  "  he  cherished  the  wild  doves 
in  his  breast,  he  lamed  the  hungry  wolf,  he  called  the  robins  and  bi 
finches  to  him,  and  bade  ihem  sing  merrily  the   praises  of  God.' 
It   could  not  well  be  otherwise,   for  the  spirit  of  Chrisrianity  is 
spirit  of  gentleness  and  mercy  after  His  example  who  was  meek  ai 
lowly  of  heart. 

And  even  under  the  sterner  dispensation  of  the  Old  Law  there 
are  unequivocal  indications,  as  in  the  passage  quoted  just  now  from 
the  Book  of  Job,  of  this  compassionate  kindness  for  animals.  We 
have  "the  little  ewe  lamb"  in  Nathan's  parable;  the  favourite  dog 
of  Tobias,  which  followed  him  through  his  journey  and  heralded 
his  return;  the  exhortation  to  **open  our  mouth  for  the  dumb;'*  the 
prohibition  to  muzzle  the  ox  treading  out  the  com;  and, above  all,  the 
memorable  passage  where  the  ^*  much  cattle  "  as  m'cU  as  the  sixsccrc 
thousand  children  are  included  in  the  plea  of  Divine  compas«ion  for 
sparing  Nineveh,  ^  not  to  speak  of  the  familiar  prophecies— literally 

'  Job  V.  23. 

■  Jonah  iv.   11,  "  Jumcnla  multa,"  Vulg.     I  am  assured,  on  good  aulhoritfJ 
Ihal  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  cattle  (beh^mah)  meatis»  originallyi  the  duinll 
or  irrational  creatures  gcncncally,  in  which  sense   it  is  contrasted  with  man 
Ex,  xi.  7 ;  xii.  12  ;  Ezek.  xiv,  13,  17,  19^  21*     It  is  also  used  for  quadniji^dK  i 
in  Ex.  ix.  25  ;  Prov.  xxx.  30 ;  and  in  contradistinction  from  birds  or  reptiles,  as  i 
Gen*  vi.  7 ;  Dent,  xxviii.  26  ;  Is.  xviii-  6,    It  is  used,  lastly,  in  a  more  restricted  sen 
for  tame,  as  opposed  lo  wild,  animals^  as  in  Gen.  vii.  14;  xxxiv.  23  ;  %xxrL  6  J 
xlvji.  17.    The  antithesis  in  Jonah  \\\  1 1  suggests  the  first  and  most  comprehcnsifi 
vise  of  the  word,  as  opposed  to  man ;   but,  inasmuch  as  there  would  not  prob 
ably  be  many  wild  animals  in  Nineveh,  this  meaning  virtually  coincides  with  1 
last,  of  tame  or  domestic  animals.     And  thus  the  passage  bears  immediately  i 
thai  very  class  of  animaU  v*\udi  su'^T^\vts  >^t.  ot^vjow^  vvw^veoa  ^^  N\s\5Rdtion. 
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fulfilled  in  countless  tales  of  the  hagiology — of  a  day  when  the  wolf 
and  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and  the  leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid, 
and  the  calf  with  the  young  lion,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them  ; 
all  of  which,  whatever  be  their  precise  meaning,  point  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  from  St  Paul's  language,  if  we  will 
take  it  as  it  stands  and  not  as  it  may  be  obscured  by  some  conventional 
gloss  of  our  own,  that  "  the  whole  creation,"  rational  and  irrational, 
has  benefited  or  will  benefit  in  some  way  by  the  Incarnation,  though 
we  may  not  as  yet  know  how.*  Clearly,  then,  the  lesson  of 
sympathy  for  the  animal  world  is  written  in  characters  too  plain 
to  be  ignored,  alike  in  the  text  of  Scripture  and  in  the  example  of 
those  who  have  most  closely  walked  with  God. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  argued  that,  as  this  does  not  disprove  our 
right  to  kill  animals  for  food,  so  neither  does  it  disprove  our  right 
to  torture  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  health  by  the  advancement  of 
medical  science.  The  alleged  benefit,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
is  at  best  a  very  problematical  one ;  but  let  that  pass.  It  is  thought 
by  some  that  men  will  become  less  carnivorous  as  civilisation  advances, 
and,  of  course,  if  so,  our  relations  with  the  animal  world  would  become 
still  more  friendly ;  but  on  this  point  I  express  no  opinion.  To  kill 
is  one  thing ;  to  torture  is  quite  another.  Both  Scripture  and  Reason 
sanction  capital  punishment  for  sufficient  cause,  as  the  same  autho- 
rities sanction  killing  animals  for  our  own  sustenance  or  in  self-defence ; 
but  the  conscience  of  Christendom  has  long  since  condemned  the 
torture  of  our  fellow-men  on  any  pretext  whatever,  nor  would  the 
legal  sanction  of  such  a  practice  be  tolerated  for  a  day  in  any  civilised 
country.  But  the  torture  of  our  fellow-creatures,  though  lower  in  the 
scale  of  being,  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  less  abhorrent  to  the  law  of  justice, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  law  of  love.  It  is  not  necessary  to  raise  the 
question  in  its  abstract  form  whether  animals  have  rights ;  what  is 
certain  is  that  men  have  duties  towards  them.  "A  righteous  man 
regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast"  ^    And  there  is  something  revolting  to 

*  Rom.  viii.  19,  et  seq.     See  Alford  in  loc, 

*  It  is  clear  from  the  language  of  Scripture  that  the  "dominion"  over 
animals  bestowed  on  man  by  the  Creator  does  not  include  the  right  to  torture 
them.  It  did  not  originally  even  include  the  right  to  kill  them  for  food,  which 
was  first  granted  to  Noah  after  the  flood,  in  the  words,  **  Every  living  thing 
that  moveth  shall  be  meat  for  you  ;  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all 
things."  (Gen.  ix.  3.)  By  the  original  grant,  ** every  green  herb"  only  was 
assigned  *•  for  meat "  to  man  and  beast  alike.  (Gen.  i.  29,  30.)  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  "dominion"  over  the  animals,  like  all  rights  of  government,  implies 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  a  correlative  duty  of  protection,  and  that  torture  is  a 
gross  violation,  or  rather  reversal,  of  that  duty.  The  "covenant  "  of  God  was 
established  net  only  with  man,  but  also  V\\.Yv  "every  Ivulng  tK\ns^^*>& 
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the  mind  in  subjecting  innocent  creatures  dependent  on  ourkindnessS 
—often  the  most  aflectionate  and  trustful  of  the  whole  animal  race — I 
to  tortures  which  in  this  day  no  one  but  a  Turk  would  dare  to  inflicd 
on  the  most  criminal  and  degraded  of  mankind.  It  makes  onen 
blood  boil  to  hear  cats  and  dogs  described  on  high  scientific  authorityvi 
cited  by  Lord  Coleridge  in  his  speech  on  the  Act  of  1876,  as  "cami-l 
vorous  animals  of  great  value  for  the  purpose  of  research  !'*  Is  in 
not  utterly  revolting  to  treat  as  the  corpus  vile  for  scientific  invesdga-^ 
tion — or,  still  worse,  for  the  illustration  of  a  popular  lecture — thel 
dog,  the  trusted  companion,  champion,  friend  of  man,  his  only  truei 
friend  according  to  B>Ton — and  though  we  must  condemn  the! 
cynical  misanthropy  of  the  epitaph,  no  one  who  knows  dogs  will  I 
think  the  poet's  praise  of  his  favourite's  *Mionest  heart*'  one  whit  tool 
strong— the  dog,  whose  faithful  devotion  to  his  master  never  wanes,  1 
whose  intelligence  is  so  keen  that  we  almost  marvel,  as  we  ga/e  into  I 
his  great  brown  eyes,  to  find  he  cannot  speak^is  it  not  a  hideous  1 
crime  to  place  this  wise,  loving,  trustful  friend  under  the  dissecting  knife  I 
or  on  the  cross  for  long  hours  or  days  of  agony,  even  if  some  remedy  I 
for  human  ailments  could  thereby  be  discovered,  of  which  there  is  I 
no  shadow  of  proof?  Yet  no  less  than  14,000  of  these  noble  creatures  J 
were  tortured  to  death  in  one  year  only  in  Dn  Schiffs  laboratory  at] 
Florence,  before  he  was  driven  by  the  outraged  humanity  even  ofl 
Italian  public  opinion — not  apt  to  be  over-sensitive  in  such  matters  I 
— from  the  post  he  had  so  grievously  abused,  only,  alas  I  to  re-open  I 
his  nineteenth-century  inquisition  at  Geneva.*  I 

you  of  all  flcab,  of  the  fowls,  of  the  caUlc,  and  of  every  beast  of  the  earth.**  I 
(Gen.  ix,  JO,  15.)  The  Scriptural  argument  is  worketl  oul  wilh  much  force  an«ll 
nccuracy  of  detail  in  Viviserthn  Virued  mtdcr  the  Light  of  DvLine  /ftzrfathm^  bjfl 
M.  A.  Cambridj^e.     (London,  Ridgway.)  m 

^  Take  the  following  account  of  an  experiment  he  perfomied  on  a  dog,  given  1 
by  M.  Brachet,  a  French  vivisector,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  French  Institute,  and  I 
which  obtained  a  prize  : — **I  inspired  a  dog  wilh  a  great  aversion  for  tnc  liy  1 
plaguing  or  inflicting  some  pain  or  other  upon  \l  as  often  as  I  saw  it.  When  this  1 
feehng  w.is  carried  to  its  height,  so  that  the  animal  became  furious  ever)'  time  it  I 
saw  and  heard  me,  I  put  out  its  eyes.  I  could  then  appear  l>efore  it  wiihout  its  I 
manifesting  any  aversion,  I  spoke,  and  immediately  its  barkings  and  furiODS.  I 
movements  proved  the  passion  which  animated  it.  X  destroyetl  thi*  drums  of  its  I 
ears,  and  disorganis^ed  the  internal  car  as  much  as  I  coidtl.  When  an  intense  I 
inflamniaiion  had  rendered  him  deaf,  I  filled  up  bis  ears  with  wax.  He  could  1 
no  longer  bear  at  all.  Then  I  went  to  hi-i  side,  spoke  aloud,  and  even  care^iScfl  I 
it  without  its  falling  into  a  rage — it  seemed  even  sensibleof  my  carcsscjta*'  J 

This  happened,  it  is  true*  some  lifiy  years  ago  j  but  ihe  horrors  of  Vivisection  have  I 
not  diminished,  but  greatly  increased  and  spread  over  a  much  wider  aieftsincel 
ihen.  Dr,  ScbitY's  assistaul  defeuded  the  abominations  of  the  Florence  Uboni-  I 
toiy  in   a  pamphlel,  Uie  lone  ot  v<\ikk  ma>)  \wi  sviSxwuajX^  ^\Wv«d  ft^onit^H 
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But  I  have  more  to  say  about  the  scientific  plea,  which,  even  if  it 
were  true  as  far  as  results  are  concerned,  could  only  be  maintained  on 
the  detestably  immoral  and  anti-Christian  principle,  popularly  but 
mistakenly  attributed  to  the  Jesuit  Order,  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  and  might  is  the  measure  of  right.  The  only  colourable 
pretext  for  the  torture  of  animals,  inadequate  as  it  is,  rests  on  the 
hope  of  thereby  discovering  new  truths  in  medical  science  for  the 
benefit  of  man.  Not  only,  however,  has  this  pretext,  vaicaf  quanium^ 
never  been  made  good;  to  a  great  extent  it  is  not  even  an  honest 
one.  Some  evidence  has  been  given  already^^and  it  might  be  indefi- 
nitely enlarged  from  tlie  Blue  Book  of  tlie  Royal  Commission — of 
the  wanton  recklessness  with  which  these  barbarous  experiments  on 
living  animals  are  multiplied  out  of  mere  curiosity  or  insouciance^  and 
tlie  sort  of  efiect  produced  on  the  minds  of  operators  and  spectators, 
who  are  only  too  likely,  as  Dr.  Haughton  expresses  it,  to  be  educated 
into  **a  set  of  devils,''^  The  point  I  wish  particularly  to  insist 
cynical  effrontery  of  the  title,  Gli  AmmaU  Mariiri.  The  following  is  from  Mr, 
James  Cowie's  account  of  a  visit  last  year  to  Alfort*  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add 
that  his  representalions  to  the  French  Goveniment,  hacked  by  a  memorial  signed — 
greatly  to  their  honour — by  500  English  vclerinar)'  surgeons^  have  led  only  to  a  very 
partial  reduction  of  these  atrocities.  It  was  prev^ionsly  iLsual  to  perform  Mofnofrthan 
^xty  or  snotty  (iptmtions  upon  a  horse  !  the  new  regulation  limits  the  number  to 
iive  or  six  "severe"  and  ten  ** minor"  experiments.  The  horses  are  expected 
to  be  thonkftil  for  ver)'  small  n^ercies  I 

**  On  the  occasion  of  a  vLsit  I  made  Ixist  year  to  Paris,  I  took  an  opportunity 
of  going  to  the  Veterinary  College  at  Alfort.  1  there  saw  two  cases  of  vivisection 
on  two  horses,  which  shocked  me  very  much.  One  of  the  animals  had  just  died 
under  the  torture  of  the  knife  ;  its  tormentors  hatl  commenced  cutting  into  its 
larynx,  continuing  down  the  cesophagus,  trachea,  to  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  ex- 
posing the  bItKjd' vessels  and  nerves,  ll  appeared  that  the  whole  internal  organs 
had  been  deliberately  dissected  and  examined,  which  must  have  occupied  several 
hours,  during  which  the  wretched  creature  had  suffered  a  painful,  lingering  death, 
for  no  anaesthetics  were— and,  as  1  was  informed,  seldom  or  ever  are — used. 

**The  other  unfortunate  animal  had  for  some  time  been  under  llie  torture,  and 
was  still  alive,  and  occasionally  moaning  most  piteouiily.  The  hoofs  and  soles  had 
been  cut  into  and  wrenched  oJT  with  pincers,  which  left  the  feet  one  shapeless 
mass  of  gore*  Two  of  the  pupils  were  sitting  on  the  animal,  and  each  was  in 
the  act  of  applying  a  red-hot  iron  to  the  various  parts— in  fact,  all  within 
their  reach~-of  the  body,  making  deep  fantastic-shaped  corrosions.  By  this  lime 
the  poor  creature  was  so  much  exhausted  that,  although  unbound,  it  was  unable  to 
make  any  show  of  resistance.  A  shiver  came  occasionally  over  its  body,  and  it 
would  every  now  and  again  raise  its  head  and  look  back  wofuUy  and  wistfully  to 
its  tormentors,  as  if  pleading  for  mercy."  For  further  and  yet  more  hideous 
illustrations  of  these  devilries,  and  of  their  reflex  effect  on  the  human  fiends  who 
practise  them,  see  Miss  Cobbers  recent  address  at  SouthamptoDi  Report  cf  Mtiiitig^ 
October  16,  1878.     (Nichols  c*k  Sons,} 

'   ^*  I  would  shrink  with  horror  from  accustoming  large  classes  of  youiu?' men  , 

10  the  sight  of  animals  under  vivisection.     1  WVi^N^i  NJca.V  \b»k^  <A.  S  ^J 
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upon  here  is  one  very  distinctly  emphasised  in  Dr.  Ad 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  viz.,  that  the  number  of  persons 
in  this  and  other  countries  who  are  becoming  biologists,  without 
ifeittg  medkal  men^  is  very  much  increasing.  **  There  are,**  he  adds, 
"a  number  of  persons  now  who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
these  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  abstract  knowledge. 
That  is  quite  a  different  thing*  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  mere 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  not  a  thing  having  some  dangerous  and 
mischievous  tendencies  in  it.  Now  it  has  become  a  proftssian  t$ 
diuover^  a  fid  to  discover  at  any  cost'^  And  accordingly  Dr.  Car- 
penter expressly  denies  that  any  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  suffer- 
ing inflicted  on  animals,  whether  the  application  of  the  anticipated 
knowledge  to  the  relief  of  human  suffering  be  apparent  or  not.  Dr. 
Moxon  stated  in  the  Hunterian  Oration  for  last  year  that  under  our 
modern  system  there  \%  growing  up  *'  a  generation  of  physicians  who 
are  so  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit  as  absolutely  to  forget,  in  the 
highest  of  issues,  that  their  profession  has  any  practical  aim^  It  is 
not  difficult  to  foresee  what  must  be  the  reflex  action  on  their  onn 
minds  of  the  cultivation  of  this  kind  of  *'  scientific  spirit"  And 
Professor  Rolleston  tells  us  that  the  besetting  sin  of  all  absorbing 
studies  makes  itself  felt  here  as  elsewhere  by  **  lifting  men  so  entirely 
above  the  ordinary  sphere  of  duty,  as  to  betray  them  into  selfishness 
and  unscrupulous  neglect  of  duty;"  and  he  quotes  a  \^xy  significant 
statement  of  Mr.  Skey's,  that  "a  man  who  has  the  reputation  of  a 
splendid  operator  is  ever  a  just  object  of  suspicion."  And  if  the 
ardour  of  scientific  research,  which  may  become  just  as  vehement 
and  ungovernable  a  p:ission  as  the  passions  of  the  bodily  nature,  pro- 
duces these  effects  on  the  higher  minds,  w*e  cannot  be  surprised  at 
Dr.  Hoggan's  testimony  to  his  own  experience  of  its  effects  on  the 
lower.  "The  idea  of  the  good  of  humanity,"  he  tells  us,  "was 
simply  out  of  the  question,  and  would  have  been  laughed  at,  the 
great  aim  being  to  keep  with,  or  get  ahead  of,  one's  contemporaries 
in  science."  And  he  elsewhere  describes  how  he  has  heard  the  pro- 
fessor sneeringly  reprimand  "  economy''  in  the  use  of  victims,  while 
the  students  mimicked  the  cries  of  the  dogs  lying  on  the  torture 
trough  I  Shocking  as  it  is,  that  is  only  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  well-known  bmtalising — 1  recall  the  word,  for  it  is  a  libel  not  on 
the  vivisectors  but  their  victims — the  hardening  effect  on  the  moral 
nature  of  an  habitual  contemplation  of  suffering  without  any  effort  to 
relieve  it,  to  which  Butler  calls  attention,  not  to  dwell  on  the  "morbid 

become  cruel  and  hardened^  and  would  go  away  and  repeat  those  experiments  reck- 
JcssJy.     Science  would  gam  tvoI\ui\i^,  axwi  vW  viai\^  ^<:^i^^  \a»it  \ie»^  V5«*it  m^joait 
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curiosity"  stimulated  by  these  ghastly  exhibitions,  referred  to  in  Dr. 
Antony's  evidence.  Yet  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  "Lessons  on 
Elementary  Physiology,"  described  in  the  preface  as  "  a  handbook 
for  teachers  and  learners  in  boys'  and  girls'  schools,"  advises  the  per- 
formance of  these  experiments  either  by  or  in  presence  of  the 
children,  on  account  of  the  great  superiority  of  knowledge  "  sought  in 
the  living  animal  to  knowledge  gained  from  books."  *  He  even  con- 
tributed to  the  last  February  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  an 
elaborate  and  almost  passionate  jeremiade  over  the  degenerate 
"  moral  sense  "  of  "  this  present  enlightened  and  softly-nurtured,  not 
to  say  sentimental  age,"  when  men  are  less  ready  than  were  the 
"favoured  friends"  of  that  model  Sovereign,  James  I.,  "to  inflict 
pain  and  death  in  a  good  cause  "  {ue,  the  cause  of  Vivisection),  and 
are  slow  to  understand  that  "  he  who  will  not  save  human  life  when 
he  could  do  so  by  sacrificing  a  hecatomb  of  animals,  is  an  accomplice 
in  murder."^  How  far  the  plea  of  saving  human  life  is  to  the  pur- 
pose we  have  already  had  some  opportunity  of  judging. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  however,  from  which  the  attitude 
of  modem  science  towards  the  subject  may  be  regarded.  Science  is 
the  master  passion  of  the  present,  as  religion  was  of  a  former, 
age,  and  it  is  reproducing  with  a  terrible  fidelity,  but  with  far  less 
excuse,  the  worst  excesses  which  it  censured  so  severely  in  its  rival. 
To  cite  once  more  the  weighty  testimony  of  Professor  Francis 
Newman,  who  will  hardly  be  accused  of  dogmatic  or  ecclesias- 
tical prepossessions  :  "  Science  was  going  to  set  Religion  right.  She 
held  up  her  torch  to  illuminate  the  deformities  of  Superstition, 
and  display  the  wickedness  of  Religion ;  yet  now  Science  has  become 
a  rival  of  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition  [in  a  country,  let  me  add, 
which  the  Inquisition  was  never  suffered  to  invade],  and  by  increase 
of  knowledge  has  learnt  to  torment  still  more  ingeniously y  »  There  is, 
indeed,  an  amusing  incongruity,  if  the  subject  were  not  too  serious 
for  amusement,  in  the  quarter  from  which  emanate  the  most 
zealous  Torquemadas  of  this  new  evangel  of  tears  and  blood. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  anticipated  that  those  who  are 
never  weary  of  assuring  us  that,  instead  of  being,  as  we  had  fondly 
imagined,  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  we  are  at  best  only  a  little 
higher  than  the  apes,  would  be  the  last  to  ignore  the  claims  of 

*  In  a  later  work  {American  Addresses)  Professor  Huxley  says  **he  has  long 
advocated  the  study  of  biology  being  made  a  part  of  ordinary  school  training," 
but  does  not  mention  Vivisection.  Miss  Cobbe  justly  observes,  in  her  address  at 
Southampton,  that  '*  Vivisectors  mean  to  go  on  torturing  more  '  hecatombs,'  and 
more  and  more,  ad  infinitum^  till  there  is  a  hell  of  animals  in  every  town." 

*  Fortnightly  Review,  February,  Y^i^y  "pip.  \%S»  ^^^^^ 
'  Frasef^s  Magazine  for  April,  1876. 
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their  {poorer  but  not  very  distant  relations.     Yet  Professor  HuxIcfiJ 
as  we  have  seen,  is  one  of  the  most  uncompromising  apologists  of  1 
the  worst  horrors  of  \Hvisection ;  and  Professor  Tyndall  has  announced  I 
the  notable  discovery  that  the  *'  Unknown  and  Unknowable" — whatpl 
ever  else  we   do   or  do   not  kno^v  about  Him — *'  is   to  be  prepiti'  \ 
ated*^ — the  phrase  is  his  own — by  the  torture  of  His  (or  Its?)  sen- 
tient creatures   on  the    Moloch  altar  of  **  physiological  invesdga-  i 
tion  f  and  furthermore,   that  any   attempt  to   restrict   this  peculiar  J 
form  of  propitiatory  "worship,  chiefly  of  the  silent  sort,  "^  is  "a  hideous  I 
cruelty/'    The  true  explanation  of  this  seeming  inconsistency  is  not  ' 
indeed  Lit  to  seek.    The  characteristic  temper  of  modem  science — 
not,  of  course,  of  all  scientific  men — is  essentially  materialistic,  and  i 
therefore  cruel^   since  it  recognises  no  right  but   the    right  of  the  I 
strongest,  the  '*  law  of  natural  selection."     "  The  simultaneous  loss,*"  I 
it  has  been  observed,  "from  the  morals  of  our  *  advanced'  scientific 
men  of  all  reverent  sentiment  towards  beings  abm^e  them,  as  towards 
beings  beiatc,  is  a  curious  and  instructive  phenomenon/*  *     It  is  the  I 
extreme  antithesis   of  that   temper  which  led  St.  Francis  to  call  the 
wolf  his  brother,  and  the  larks  and  starlings  his  sisters.  Why,  indeed, 
should  those  whose  only  deit>*  is  a  negation,  or  an  **  Unknown,"  or  a 
"  stream  of  tendenc}V  recognise  duties  towards  those  beneath,  when 
they  can  acknowledge  no  obligation  to  One  above,  them  ?    Science 
left  to  itself,  at  its  best  estate,  **  is  earthly  of  the  mind,"  till  it  is  quick- 
ened by  the  breath  of  that  better  wisdom  which  comes  from  Heaven. 
Meanwhile,  the  lofty  pretensions  of  science  would  alone  supply  a 
conclusive  answer  to  the  stock  argument  from  the  cruelty  of  field 
sports,  so  pertinaciously  urged  by  the  scientific  apologists  of  Vivisec- 
tion.    There  is  no  doubt  a  simpler  and  very  sufficient  reply.     \Vhen 
I  hear  the  cruellies  of  hunters  and  anglers  alleged  in  deprecation  of  | 
taking  any  steps  to  restrain  the  far  worse  cruelties  inflicted  in  the 
name  of  science  on  a  far  ivider  and  more  highly  organised  and  sensi- 
tive class  of  animals,  I  am  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  tlu*eadbare 
argument  of  our  Turkophile  apologists  for  the  wholesale  outrage  and 
massacre  of  Eastern    Christians,    derived    from   Russian   atrocities ' 
in    Poland   in   a   former   day,    which,   however^   at   the   time   they 
never  breathed  a  syllable  or  lifted  a  finger  to  repress.     It  would  be  J 
quite  enough  to  reply  in  either  case  that  one  wTong  cannot  justify] 
another,  and  that  we  must  attend  to  one  thing  at  a  time*     Schemes  of  ^ 
universal   philanthropy  usually   end — like  the  **  Lay  of  the  Needy 

'  There  is  a  f^trlking  and  eloquent  passage  oa  this  subject  in  Miss  Cobbc'f  j 
fttltlress,  dellvetetl  at  the  Wcstramsier  Palace  Hotel,  Tfu  Masttr  of  (he  Dcg  itni\ 
tke  MasiiT  of  ihi  Ma  n.     V^'idvoV^  Jit  Soi\i;\ 
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Knifegrinder."  And  so  in  the  present  matter,  if  all  that  is  urged 
against  field  sports  be  admitted,  that  would  be  no  reason  for  con- 
doning the  introduction  of  a  new  and  far  deadlier  form  of  torture. 
Butj  in  fact,  there  is  no  more  necessity  here,  than  in  dealing  w^ith  the 
Eastern  question,  to  fall  back  on  this  very  sufficient  answer  to  a 
transi>arently  sophistical  objection.  The  alleged  analogy  between 
field  sports  and  vivisection  breaks  down  at  every  point.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  deny  that  hunting  and  fishing  may  be  fairly  open  to 
criticism  on  this  score,  or  that  the  gradual  advance  of  that  more 
tender  and  merciful  spirit  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  Christian  civib 
isation  may  eventually  put  them  down — and  still  more  horse-racing, 
which  is  far  crueller,  and  in  every  way  more  indefensible,  than  hunting 
— ^as  it  has  already  suppressed  cock-fighting,  bull-baiting  (except  in 
Spain),  and  other  barbarous  pastimes  once  popular  among  us ;  the 
common  saying  that  "  the  fox  rather  enjoys  it "  seems  at  least  to  re- 
quire confirmation.  But  I  do  say  that  to  compare  hunting  with 
Vivisection,  and  seek  to  excuse  the  latter  by  the  former,  is  simply  to 
raise  a  false  issue  ;  it  is  either  a  shuffle  or  a  mare's  nest.  The  nature 
of  the  action,  the  temper  it  fosters  and  postulates  in  the  agent,  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  victims,  and  all  the  surrounding  circum* 
stances,  differ  Mo  cmh.  Thus  the  sufferings  of  a  hunted  hare  or  a 
fox  despatched  as  soon  as  it  is  captured,  however  great— and  I  am 
not  defending  the  practice — cannot  be  compared  for  a  moment  with 
the  slow  agony  of  a  dog,  one  of  the  most  highly  sensitive  creatures, 
—not  to  say  of  hundreds  of  dogs,  which  would  be  the  true  propor- 
tion,— gradually  mangled  to  death  through  long  hours  or  days  of  in- 
termittent and  excruciating  torture.  Still  less  is  there  any  analogy 
between  the  jticntal  attitude  of  the  viviscctor  and  the  fox-hunter 
towards  their  respective  victims.  Hunting  is  in  itself  a  healthy  and 
invigorating,  though  it  may  incidentally  be  a  cruel,  sport ;  but  no  part 
of  the  enjoyment  is  derived  from  the  sufferings  of  the  victim,  which 
there  is  indeed  ever}^  disposition  to  curtail  as  much  as  possible. 
On  the  other  handj  the  whole  interest  and  excitement  of  a  physio- 
logical experiment  on  a  living  animal,  both  to  operators  and  spectators, 
is  necessarily  dependent  on  closely  watching  its  contortions  on  the 
rack  J  which  their  scientific  training  enables  and  binds  them  to  appre- 
ciate minutely.  I  am  of  course  quite  aw^are  of  the  intellectual  and 
philanthropic  motive  pleaded  in  defence  of  such  performances,  with 
how  much  reason  we  have  already  seen.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  too 
abundant  confirmation  producible  from  various  quarters  of  Dr. 
Hoggan's  testunony  as  to  the  true  motive  being  usually  a  v^ry 
different  one,  and  of  Dr.  Haughton's  dd\b^ia.\.^V3  laN^-^^^  of^ 
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that  **  science  would  gain  nothing,  and  the  world  would  have 
loose  upon  it  a  set  of  young  devils  J*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Dr, 
Scott's  experience,  who  "never  knew  an  operation  (however  excru- 
ciating) cause  the  least  abhorrence  to  a  medical  student,"  is  very  far 
from  being  exceptional 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  main  point  of  my  answer  to  the  field- 
sport  fallacy.  The  more  highly  the  pretensions  of  Science  are  exal 
the  more  absolutely  is  the  plea  of  the  scientific  tormentor  refuted  oul 
of  his  own  mouth.  Science — that  is,  physical  science — in  this  day 
does,  and  Sport  does  not,  claim  to  dominate  the  world.  No 
would  choose  a  fox-hunter  or  a  fowler,  as  such,  for  his  **  guide,  phil 
sopher,  and  friend  "  in  all  the  deeper  concerns  and  interests  of  Ufc 
But  the  leaders  of  science  do  claim,  as  such,  like  the  **  philosophers 
of  Plato's— OT  even  of  Comte's — Republic,  a  right  to  rule  the  world; 
and  the  claim  is  more  or  less  widely  acknowledged  And  hence,  while 
it  would  be  very  deplorable  if  the  next  generation  of  our  sportsmen 
were  to  grow  up,  as  nobody  professes  to  expect  they  will,  into  **  a  set 
of  devils,^*  the  universal  detestation  they  would  rouse  would  eflfec- 
tually  counteract  any  permanent  injury  their  example  or  influence' 
might  otherwise  entail.  But  it  becomes  a  much  graver  matter  if  this 
diabolical  taint  is  to  infect  the  priesthood  of  Science,  as  they  arc 
somclimes  called,  who  aspire  to  succeed  to  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
dominion  wielded  by  the  mediaeval  hierarchy  over  the  intellect  and 
conscience  of  mankind.  That  would  be  "  poisoning  the  wells  "  i^-ith 
a  vengeance.  It  is  precisely  because  the  victims  of  our  new  Inqui- 
sition are  to  be  solemnly  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  "  the  ioscnitable 
Power,"  which  Professor  Tyndall  bids  us  **  propitiate '*  by  this 
scientific  cult,  that  the  duty  becomes  doubly  imperative  of  pi 
testing  in  the  name  of  conscience,  of  religion^  nay,  of  the  higher  i 
tellectual  as  well  as  the  higher  moral  nature  of  man,  against  t 
behests  of  a  creed  as  godless  as  it  is  inhuman.  The  old  difficulty 
Plato's  Republic  recurs,  Quis  cusimiict  atsiodes  ?  If  our  masters  and 
teachers,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world,  are  them- 
selves to  be  foremost  in  recalling  an  age  when  "  the  earth  was  full  of 
darkness  and  cruel  habitations,"  then  out  of  their  own  moutlis  they 
must  be  judged;  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour,  and  is  only  fit  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  of  men.  From  the  casual  recklessness  or 
barbarity  of  a  rough  sportsman  we  might  afford  to  turn  away  with  a 
shudder  of  disgust,  though  we  cannot  excuse  it ;  **  cruelty  in  the  gaib 
and  pretensions  of  science/'  as  Professor  NeiivTiian  puts  it,  is  a  new 
horror,  and  one  that  cannot  with  impunity  be  ignored. 

There  is  a  furthet   cowsxd^^mvoTi,  ^W.Vv  1  liAmQst  shrink  from- 
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mentioning,  because  it  may  seem  to  have  a  ring  of  selfishness  about 
it,  yet  it  must  not  be  ahogether  passed  over.  We  are  not  pleading 
only  the  cause  of  the  lower  animals,  or  of  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
We  are  also  maintaining,  though  to  our  medical  Vivisectionists  it  may 
sound  like  a  paradox  to  say  so,  the  material  interests  of  man.  "  The 
experiment,**  said  Dr.  Rutherford,  after  the  slow  torture  of  his  thirty- 
six  dogs  was  consummated,  '*  must  also  be  tried  upon  men  before 
a  conclusion  can  be  drawn."  Just  so.  And  how  long  will  that 
second  experiment  be  delayed?  Until  our  scientific  experts  have 
educated  or  hoodwinked  the  nation  up  to  the  point  of  tolerating  it, 
and  not  a  day  longer.  Indeed,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  day  is 
not  already  dawTiing  on  us.^  Both  I.ord  Coleridge  and  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury called  attention  to  this  point  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
"  Lewis  Carroll ''  has  discussed  it  in  detail  mth  his  wonted  vigour  in 
the  Fort  nightly  ReviettK  And  why  not  ?  If  the  weak  have  no  rights 
wherever  the  advance  of  knowledge,  real  or  supposed,— beneficent 
knowledge  we  will  call  it,  for  argument's  sake, — is  in  question,  which 
is  the  underlying  principle  of  every  defence  of  Vivisection,  then  it  is 
to-day  for  thee,  to-morrow  for  me.  The  law  which  applies  to  the 
lower  animals  must  extend  by  parity  of  reasoning  to  the  weaklings 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  dog  will  inevitably  be  called  to  share  his 
torture-trough  with  criminals,  idiots,  lunatics,  paupers,  foundlings, 
and  generally  "him  that  hath  no  helper."  As  Professor  Newman 
says,  "  an  inevitable  logic  would  in  a  couple  of  generations  [if  not 
sooner]  unteach  all  tenderness  towards  human  suffering,  if  such 
horrors  are  endured,  and  carry  us  back  into  greater  heartlessness 
than  that  of  the  worst  barbarians/'  Nor  should  we  have  any  right  to 
complain.  Logic  is  an  inexorable  taskmaster,  and  in  accepting  the 
premisses  of  Vivisection  we  have  virtually  committed  ourselves  to  this 
unwelcome  but  most  legitimate  conclusion,  Ii  is  but  reversing  the 
familiar  lesson  of  the  **  Ancient  Mariner  :" 

He  praycih  best  who  lovelh  best 
All  ihings  both  great  And  smaJt  ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 


I 


*  Lord  Cokrtdgc,  in  the  debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Act  of  1876,  referred  to 
some  frightful  statements  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Maitland'sto  the  Examiner^  now  lying 
before  rae»  as  lo  the  treatment  of  pampers  in  our  hospitals  •*for  purposes  of 
research.**  Mr.  Holt  quoted  from  the  Lancet^  in  his  speech  last  year  in  the 
House  of  Commons*  a  report  of  similar  occurrences  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  at 
Glasgow,  the  details  of  which  arc  supplied  in  the  appendix.  It  is  notorious 
bow  strong  an  antipathy  to  hospitals  is  already  piev^kTA'amQii^^'t'^c»\w.O*as«s*^ 
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When  once  we  have  got  rid  of  a  personal  Creator^  and  disclaimed 
all  bonds  of  kindly  fellowship  \*ith  "  bird  and  beast  '* — albeit  our 
kindred  by  **  evolution  "—it  is  no  long  step  to  unlearn  all  sympathy 
for  human  pain.  The  high  priest  of  Science,  to  whose  welJ-trained 
eye  the  dog — whose  loving  fidelity  has  inspired  the  artist's  pencil  and 
the  poet's  song,  and  won  the  hearts  of  men,  from  Homer's  day 
our  own — is  degraded  into  a  "carnivorous  animal,  highly  valuable 
for  purposes  of  research ,''i*n  11  not  long  be  restrained  by  any  raaudli 
sentiment  of  pity  from  plunging  his  scalpel  into  the  quivering  flesh 
a  lunatic  or  an  infant,  when  his  Moloch  demands  the  sacrificed 

If,  then,  the  question  of  Vivisection  was  to  be  decided  on  grounds 
of  self-interest  only,  we  might  well  set  against  the  interested  hope  of 
some  possible  but  very  problematical  acquisition  to  medical  knowledge 
in  the  future,  for  the  relief  of  man,  the  certain  and  imminent  danger 
of  the  human  frame  itself— which  is  of  course  far  the  most  **  valuable 
for  purposes  of  research  " — being  treated  as  the  corpus  vile  for  itesh 
experimentation.  And  as  an  argianaiium  ad  /mminem  the  reply 
would  be  conclusive.  But  I  do  not  care  to  stake  the  issue  on  this 
lower  ground.  It  is  no  question  for  me  of  striking  a  balance  between 
material  profit  and  loss ;  it  is  the  higher  nature  of  man  that  is  im- 
perilled, wherein  consists  his  true  dignity,  and  which  is  formed  after 
the  image  and  similitude  of  Him  who  made  it  Even  if  the  material  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves  were  altogether  and  demonstrably  on  the  side  of 
the  tormentors,  and  without  taking  into  account  the  claims  of  the  ani- 
mals, the  principle  would  equally  hold  good,  '*  He  that  will  save  his 
life  [by  such  means]  shall  lose  \iJ*  No  progress  in  medical  skill,  though 
it  were  ten  times  as  great  as  the  most  sanguine  votaries  of  the  raodeni 
School  of  Torture  venture  to  predict,  could  compensate  for  the  deep 
and  damning  degradation  of  all  that  is  noblest  and  most  Godlike  in 
the  nature  of  man  himself.     It  would  be  a  hideous  backwater  in  the 

and  even  among  domestic  sen'ants,  who  would  often  prefer  nmning  «ny  mk  of 
health  or  life  to  entering  them,  because  they  are  afraid,  as  they  say,  of  being 
experimented  upon.  It  iiill  be  difBcuIt  after  recent  revelations  to  meet  these 
objections  satisfactorily. 

'  This  is  no  mere  logical  deduction.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  cenlun*  a 
system  of  infusing  the  blood  of  one  living  animal  into  the  veins  of  another,  for 
experunental  purposes,  was  devised  by  a  Dr.  Brown.  It  was  soon  fofutid  that 
human  blood  was  the  most  effectual  instrument  for  the  purpose,  and  two  ruf- 
fians, Burke  and  Hare  by  name,  made  a  lucrative  trade  of  kidnapping  boys  in  the 
dark  **  wynds"  of  Edinburgh,  and  selling  them,  while  their  blood  was  yet  warm, 
to  medical  practitioners,  who  wanted  them  for  the  purpose  for  which  vjvisectors 
want  tlieir  victims  now.  The  law  was  at  length  happily  brought  to  l^ear  on  this 
bene£ccnt  \-aricty  of  **  propiiiaton'  sacrifice."  Burke  and  Hare  were  liangcd,  sad 
|ome  of  the  authors  oC  Vbc  **Biowtvou\^u  v|\\!cm"  weretmnsportcd* 
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advancing  tide  of  Christian  civilisation,  which  has  ever  moved  in  the 
direction  of  a  tenderer  consideration  for  the  feeHngs  and  the  very 
prejudices  of  others,  a  more  scrupulous  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  and  has  thus  by  degrees  elevated  the  con- 
dition of  women,  children,  slaves,  prisoners,  subjects,  to  something 
very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  ancient  world-  If  we  are  told 
that  the  science  of  morals  is  progressive,  I  reply  that  such  progress 
as  would  include  the  Vivisection  programme  \%  like  Turkish  reform, 
"advancing  backwards.'^  It  is  not  to  take  a  forward  step  in  thcp)ath 
of  mercy,  but  to  forge  the  chains  of  a  fresh  and  intolerable  oppression. 
A  further  remark  will  be  in  place  here.  Whatever  account 
moralists  may  prefer  to  give  of  the  origin  and  true  nature  of  the  vice 
of  cruelty,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  instinctive  or  acquired,  as  an 
ultimate  passion,  or  the  indirect  gratification  of  some  more  subtle 
feeling — questions  too  wide  for  parenthetical  discussion  here — one 
thing  at  least  all  experience  conspires  to  prove  :  it  never  stands 
alone.  It  is  tlxe  foster-mother  and  inseparable  companion  of  the 
vilest  passions  to  which  fallen  flesh  is  heir.  No  one  who  is  but 
moderately  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  old  Greek  and 
Roman  world,  as  their  own  literature  reveals  it  to  us— as  the  literature 
of  the  Pagan  revival,  just  now  rising  into  ominous  popularity  among 
us,  only  too  faithfully  recalls  it — can  question  this.  A  passing  refer- 
ence will  suffice  to  the  society  of  the  Roman  Empire,  dancing,  to  use 
the  poet*s  simile,  over  the  treacherous  ashes  of  the  volcano  charged 
with  its  avenging  doom,  in  the  foul  delirium  of  a  revelry  of  lust  and 
blood.  Nor  will  I  dwell  here  on  the  ghastly  illustration  of  the  same 
phenomenon  exhibited  in  such  individual  examples  as  Nero  or  the 
Marshal  de  Retz— the  original  of  our  fabulous  *'  Bluebeard.''  If 
the  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above  is  first  pure,  tlien  peaceable, 
gentle  and  full  of  mercy,  the  converse  equally  holds  good  ;  the  uu* 
merciful  are  also  the  impure.  There  seems,  indeed,  some  reason  for 
believing  that  cruelty  is  the  master  vice  from  which  all  others  spring, 
or  into  which  they  may  ukimately  be  resolved,  as  the  author  of  evil 
was  himself  ''  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.'*  And  it  has  justly 
been  observed  *  that,  if  deliberate  cruelty  is  the  worst  and  most  un- 
pardonable of  vices,  the  prime  source  of  moral  excellence  must  be 
sought  in  the  opposite  pole.  It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  cruelty, 
like  falsehood^ — and  the  two  are  closely  related  as  may  be  seen,  e,g,^ 
in  George  Eliot^s  masterly  sketch  of  '*  Tito "  ^ — has  a  more  than 

'  By  Gold  win  Smith. 

*  Cf.  Frceman^s  remark  on  "  the  three  abiding  Ottoman  vices  of  craelty,  lust, 
and  faithlessness/^ 
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ordinary  tendency  not  only  to  grow  rapidly  by  indulgence,  but  when 
indulged  to  demoralise  the  whole  character. 

Nor  will  that  process  be  arrested  for  a  single  hoiu-  because  the 
cruelty  is  practised  in  the  name  of  science.  The  secret  of  moral 
perfection  is  not  to  be  learnt  in  the  laboratory,  and  will  never 
be  revealed  to  minds  which  are  trained  in  scientific  methods 
alone.  There  was  a  period  when  theology  encroached  on  the 
domain  of  physical  science ;  science  has  its  innings  now,  and 
shows  every  disposition  to  use,  not  to  say  abuse,  the  opportunity 
to  the  uttermost,  and,  having  confessedly  achieved  much,  to  usurp 
dominion  over  all.  Every  special  study  has  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  an  inherent  tendency  to  warp  and  contract  the  mind, 
and  it  is  therefore  no  charge  against  scientific  investigation,  nor  any 
disparagement  of  its  value  within  its  own  sphere,  to  say  that  it  does 
in  fact  necessarily  tend — as  Sir  William  Hamilton  insisted  in  regard 
to  mathematical  study — to  fix  the  mind  in  a  particular  groove,  and 
thus  to  form  an  intellectual  temper  which  is  not  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  gentler  emotions  any  more  than  to  the  habit  of 
religious  faith.  Physical  science  deals  with  objects  of  sight  and  touch, 
patent  to  the  senses,  and  which  therefore  produce  a  more  vivid 
impression  on  the  mind  than  moral  and  religious  ideas,  whose 
evidence  is  no  less  sure,  but  not  equally  obtrusive.  This,  I  repeat, 
is  a  fact,  not  a  fault.  It  cannot  be  helped  any  more  than  the  tend- 
ency of  intellectual  labour  to  enfeeble  the  body,  or  of  violent 
bodily  exercise  to  deaden  the  intellectual  faculties.  But  it  points  to 
a  serious  practical  danger,  requiring  to  be  taken  into  account  and 
guarded  against ;  and  the  first  step  towards  guarding  against  it  is 
frankly  to  acknowledge  its  reality. 

H.    N.    OXENHAM. 
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"  Ah,  la  crevaison  des  pauvres,  les  entrailles  vides  qui  crient  la  faim,  le  besoin 
des  betes  claquant  des  dents  et  s'empifTrant  de  choses  immondes,  dans  ce  grand 
Paris  si  dore  et  si  flambant !  " 

IN  visiting  any  foreign  capital  it  is  always  interesting  to  turn  from 
those  sights  and  sounds  which  lie  directly  in  our  ordinary  track, 
and  to  study,  so  far  as  possible,  the  life  of  the  people.  One  wants  to 
see  and  to  understand  something  of  the  body,  form,  and  pressure  of 
the  national  life.  It  is  not  enough  to  see  the  things  that  lie  upon 
the  surface,  or  to  study  those  features  in  a  capital  which  approach 
the  cosmopolitan.  Every  thinking  man  desires  to  penetrate  deeper, 
and  to  attempt,  at  least,  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  the 
distinctive  national  life  of  a  strange  people. 

Paris  excites  this  desire  in  a  very  unusual  degree.  In  no  other 
city  is  one  more  strongly  impelled  to  some  study  of  the  people. 
The  Boulevards  do  not  satisfy;  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  does  not 
content  our  longings  :  this  people  has  made  such  terrible  revolutions, 
that  one  longs  to  look  upon  the  descendants — those  descendants 
being  still  very  capable  of  repeating  all  that  their  fathers  did — of  the 
men  who  dictated  his  sentences  to  Fouquier  Tinville  and  who 
shrieked  applause  to  Marat  and  Robespierre;  who  danced  the 
Carmagnole  around  the  red  pools  below  the  guillotine ;  who  yelled 
hoarsely  at  the  passage  of  the  tumbrils  on  their  road  to  the 
scaffold.  One  can  still  see  many  of  those  who  composed  the 
Commune,  and  who  added  the  anarchy  of  civil  war  to  their 
country's  agony  in  her  struggle  with  the  foreign  foeman.  There  lurk 
beneath  the  outside  shows  of  this  people  such  terrible  elements  of 
fierceness  and  ferocity,  that  one  regards  with  a  sort  of  wistful  morbid 
curiosity  the  crowds  of  men  who  swarm  about  the  workmen's 
quarters  of  the  great,  gay  city.  One  thinks  of  the  deeds  that  such 
men  have  done,  that  such  men  yet  could  do.  The  storming  of  the 
Bastille,  the  massacre  of  the  Abbaye,  the  noyades  and  fusillades  of 
Carrier — all  these  things,  and  more,  are  still  latent  amid  this  popu- 
lation of  ouvriers;  and,  as  one  walks  the  streets  of  particular 
quarters,  one  speculates  upon  the  change  that  would  coip.<&  qn^x. 
VOL.  ccxuii.    ^o.  1776.  3^  : 
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these  men  in  that  fierce  rage  for  blood,  destruction,  death  which  can 
be  so  easily  excited  by  the  red  fool  fury  of  the  Seine.  Meanwhile, 
what  are  the  daily  lives  and  toils;  the  ties  of  family  ;  the  loves  and 
hates,  the  struggles,  temptations;  joys  and  sorrows  of  these  ouvriers  of 
Paris? 

Let  us  stroll  along  and  round  about  the  Faubourg  Poissonniere* 
Let  us  turn  down  this  next  street,  which  seems  to  be  fairly  t^^pical, 
and  look  about  us :  the  street  is  called  the  Rue  Neuve  de  la  Goutte 
d'On     It  is  not  a  very  clean  or  a  very  cheerful  street 

You  notice,  as  you  stroll  down  it,  the  public-houses  of  the  Veau  \ 
deux  t^tes,  of  the  Petit  Bonhomme  qui  tousse  \  you  see  a  grocety,  a 
shop  for  lingerie  et  bonneterie  ;  you  see  the  w^atchmaker,  and  the 
umbrella  dealer,  the  fruiti^re,  the  tripi^re,  the  charcutier ;  you  notice 
the  marc  hand  de  pommes  de  terre  frites,  and  a  mart^chalerie;  blue 
blouses  depend  from  poles  outside  one  shop — in  short,  it  is  clearly 
street  inhabited  by  the  people.  You  glance  with  heightened  curiosii 
at  a  huge,  gloomy  barrack  of  a  house,  six  stories  high.  Entering 
timidly,  you  get  into  conversation  with  the  concierge,  who  tells  you, 
with  some  pride,  that  the  house  contains  more  than  three  hundred 
locataires.  You  obtain  permission  to  look  round  you,  and,  looking 
upj  you  notice  six  stories  rising  above  the  guttery  courtyard.  Wash- 
ing hangs  out  to  dry.  The  Caserne  swarms,  squalidly,  with  too 
densely  packed  life — life  huddled  together  so  closely  that  it  reeks  and 
stews.  You  find  even,  on  the  sixth  story,  a  little  hole,  or  den, 
fit  for  a  coal-cellar,  without  *iir  or  light,  hollowed  out  under  the 
staircase,  and  you  hear  that  that,  too,  is  a  human  habitation.  You 
read  a  few  of  the  names  on  the  doors  on  the  lower  stories,  you 
mark  the  crowds  of  shrill  children  in  the  courtyard.  Everything 
indicates  a  vast  house  inhabited  by  the  people.  If  we  had  a  fitting 
interpreter,  wt  could  learn  here  something  of  the  actual  life  and 
li\ing  of  the  ouvrier.     But  where  to  find  such  a  guide? 

Perhaps  in  M.  Zola's  "  TAssommoir ''  ive  shall  find  the  guide  wc 
seek.  Let  us  try.  Let  us  see  if  he,  like  a  new  Asmodeus,  can 
make  transparent  for  us  the  roof  of  Uie  great  barrack  in  the  street  of 
the  Goutte  d'Or  ;  if  he  can  show  us  the  beings  that  inhabit,  the  Hvea. 
that  are  being  lived,  in  one  street,  and  in  this,  for  the  time,  our  house. 
"What  we  have  seen,  in  a  hurried  visit,  has  excited,  but  has  not 
satisfied,  our  curiosity.  We  will  begin  with  M.  Zola  by  ascertain* 
ing  what  objects  he  proposes  to  himself  in  wTiring  ;  and  we  will 
then  examine,  as  best  we  may,  his  work,  his  story,  perhaps  his  rev 
lation.  Forgetting  unfriendly  reviews,  we  will  try  to  judge  f< 
ourselves. 
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M.  Zola  explains  in  a  preface,  that  "  j'ai  voulu  peindre  la  d^ch^ance 
fatale  d'une  famille  ouvrifere,  dans  le  milieu  empest^  de  nos  faubouigs. 
Au  bout  de  Tivrognerie  et  de  la  faindantise  il  y  a  le  relichement  des 
liens  de  la  famille,  les  ordures  de  la  promiscuity,  Toubli  progressif 
des  sentiments  honn^tes,  puis  comme  denouement  la  honte  et  la  mort 
C*est  de  la  morale  en  action,  simplement."  He  adds,  with  a  sort  of 
proud  reserve,  as  of  one  well  knowing  his  own  purposes,  but  knowing 
also  that  they  may  be  misjudged  by  ignorance  or  by  enmity,  "  J'ai  un 
but  auquel  je  vais,"  His  pretence  for  writing  seems  good.  We  will 
see  if  he  have  somewhat  to  teach  us.  Let  us  begin  with  a  short 
rdsumd  of  his  story  itself. 

The  scene  opens  in  the  Hotel  Boncoeur,  tenu  par  MarsouUier, 
and  we  are  introduced  at  once  to  Gervaise  and  to  Lantier,  who  are 
living  together  i;vdth  their  two  children,  Claude  and  Etienne,  respect- 
ively of  eight  and  of  four  years  of  age.  Gervaise  is  twenty-two  years 
old.  She  is  slightly  tall,  and  delicately  made,  with  fine  features 
and  a  look  of  sunny  kindliness.  She  is  a  blonde,  with  bright,  fair 
hair,  and  a  baby's  crease  round  the  neck.  "  Nous  ne  sommes  pas 
marids,"  admits  Gervaise.  She  adds,  in  explanation  of  her  seduction 
at  fourteen :  "  Je  n*^tais  pas  heureuse  chez  nous.  Le  p^re  Macquart 
pour  un  oui,  pour  un  non,  m*allongeait  des  coups  de  pied  dans  les 
reins.  Alors,  ma  foi,  on  songe  \  s'amuser  dehors."  She  had  been 
driven  by  a  brutal  father,  and  an  unhappy  home  (in  Plassans),  to  an 
evil  life,  though  she  had  scarcely  yet  eaten  enough  from  the  tree  of 
knowledge  to  know  that  it  was  evil. 

Lantier  had  had  a  small  legacy,  and  the  lovers  came  to  Paris, 
ostensibly  to  settle  there,  to  live  together,  and  to  find  work.  But 
Lantier  would  not  work,  the  money  was  soon  spent,  and  we  find  the 
menace  in  distress,  and  the  couple  already  living  by  pawning  their 
things.  The  villain  Lantier  suddenly  deserts  poor  Gervaise,  leaves 
her  to  provide  for  herself  and  for  the  children,  and  goes  off  with  a 
certain  Ad^le.  Gervaise  sets  bravely  to  work  ;  gets  employment  as 
assistant  to  one  Madame  Fauconnier,  a  laundress,  and  manages  to 
support  herself  and  the  children,  and  even  to  give  them  some 
schooling. 

At  this  stage  of  her  life,  she  attracts  the  attention  of  one 
Coupeau,  an  otwrier  zingueiir^  who  falls  in  love  with  her.  Gervaise 
will  not  listen  to  him ;  and  even  when  Coupeau  proposes  marriage, 
she  refuses  to  bring  to  a  husband  her  dowry  of  two  illegitimate 
children. 

Coupeau  has  la  face  dun  chieti ;  he  i^joymx  ct  bon  aifant,  twenty- 
six  years  of  age ;  he  is  a  sober  and  steady  workman,  of  good  chara-ctftx. 
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and  prospects  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  animal  stiain  of  grossness  and 

sensualit)^  in  his  nature* 

After  great  pressure,  Gervaise  yields,  and  they  get  married  :  the 
description  of  ia  rwce  is  a  masterpiece.  Both  husband  and  mife 
are  honest,  hard-working,  and  fond  of  each  other,  Gervaise  states 
naively  her  ambition  in  life  :  **  Men  ideal,  ce  serait  de  ttavailler  tran- 
fiullle,  de  manger  toujours  du  pain,  d'avoir  un  trou  un  peu  propre 
pour  dormir.  Ah  !  je  voudrais  aussi  elever  mes  enfants.  11  y  a  encore 
un  ideal,  ce  serait  de  ne  pas  etre  battue.  On  peut  II  la  6n  avoir  le 
ddsir  de  mourir  dans  son  lit." 

Gervaise  does  oot  forget  that  childhood,  in  which  "  le  p^ 
Macquart  m'envoyait  toujours  des  gifles  sans  crier  gare.** 

All  goes  well.  They  are  a  model  couple.  They  earn  some 
nine  francs  a  day,  acquire  furniture  and  save  thirty  francs  a  month. 
The  progressing  events  of  their  happy,  honest  lives  keep  step  i;^ith  the 
march  of  time,  as  the  book  grows  and  marks  time's  stow  flight 
When  we  know  the  end,  it  is  touching  to  re-read  this  portion  of  the 
book.  A  little  daughter,  Nana,  is  born  to  them,  Gervaise  begins  to 
indulge  a  dream  of  ambition.  She  desires,  with  their  sa\nngs,  to 
take  a  shop  in  the  rue  de  la  Goutte  d'Or,  and  lo  establish  herself  as  a 
Manchissctise  defin.  When  her  dream  is  on  the  point  of  being  reahsed, 
a  sad  accident  interruius  the  smooth  current  of  their  prosperity. 
Coupeau  falls  off  the  roof  of  a  t!iree-storied  house,  and  is  seriously 
injured.  Gervaise  will  not  hear  of  his  being  sent  to  a  hospital.  She 
brings  him  home,  and  nurses  and  tends  her  husband  with  passionate 
devotion.  *'  Ta  femme  est  le  bon  Dieu/'  says  a  friend  to  Coupeau, 
He  recovers  slowly,  but  during  his  long  convalescence  their  savings 
are  eaten  op,  and  the  dream  of  the  shop  has,  apparently,  to  be 
abandoned.  The  effect  of  this  accident  upon  the  mind  and  character 
of  Coupeau  is  remarkable-  "II  revenait  toujours  \  des  accusations 
violentes  contre  le  sort,  <^a  n'^tait  pas  juste,  son  accident ;  9a  n'au- 
rait  pas  du  lui  arriver^  a  lui  bon  ouvrier,  pas  faineant,  pas  soulard. 
A  d'autres  peut-ctre  il  aurait  compris.  Yous  ne  trouvez  pas  k^  Irop 
fort?  S'il  y  a  un  bon  Dieu»  il  arrange drolem en t  les  chases.  Jamais 
je  n'avalerai  ^a/*  He  conceived  a  hatred  for  work.  For  a  long  time 
after  his  recovery  he  continued  to  fairt  un  peu  la  vaclte. 

Poor  Ger\'aise  steadily  toiled  on,  and  die  seuk  nourrissaii  Uui  a 
monde.  The  charitable  creature  even  adds  the  blind  and  paralysed 
mother  of  Coupeau  to  the  household  that  her  labour  supports  ;  and 
this  altliougli  the  selfish  sisters  of  her  husband  were  well  able  la  keep 
their  old  mother. 

But,  after  aU,  \l\e  ptoitei  ol  vV\ei  ^l\o^  had  not  to  be  given  u] 
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Their  savings  have  melted  away,  but  help  comes  from  a  friend.  Of 
all  the  male  portraits  in  the  book,  the  most  charming  is  that  of  Goa- 
jet,  called  Gueule  d'Or,  on  account  of  his  yellow  beard.  The  young 
smith  is  a  bashful  Hercules,  living  'an  altogether  pure  and  noble  life. 
He  is  capable  of  lofty  love  and  chivalrous  loyalty.  He  lives  a  life  of 
devotion  to  his  widowed  mother,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  dissipa- 
tions or  the  vices  of  the  ordinary  ouvrier.  Lifted  by  his  nature  above 
his  surroundings,  Goujet  is  a  model  workman,  is  even  an  ideal  man. 
He  entertains  a  tender  sentiment,  une  id^e,  for  Gervaise;  but  does 
not  seek  to  injure  the  woman  that  be  loves.  He  worships  from  afar 
off,  without  a  thought  that  could  wrong  his  idol-  With  a  woman's 
quick  sentience,  Gervaise  responds  to  Goujet's  sentiment,  a  sentiment 
which  never  suggests  a  WTong  thought  to  either.  He  is  one  of  those 
rare  men  who  are  capable  of  love — of  a  love  which,  though  hopeless, 
is  constant  as  it  is  pure. 

Seeing  the  great  sorrow  of  |>oor  Gervaise  at  the  destruction  of  her 
dream,  Goujet  offers  to  lend  her  his  savings.  She  refuses  strongly  \ 
but,  at  last,  thinking  that  she  could  repay,  she  accepts  the  service  of  a 
true  friend,  and  the  shop  is  taken.  Gcnaise  becomes  tx  patron fu^ 
with  three  female  assistants  in  her  laundry.  She  works  hard,  and 
prospers  greatly.  Coupeau,  meanwhile,  begins  to  go  to  the  bad. 
No  longer  the  Cadd  Ousts  of  his  earlier  time,  he  takes  to  wine  and 
€au'de-vic\ 

Gervaise,  at  this  time^  was  douce  comme  un  mouion^  bonm  camme  du 
pain.  She  always  found  excuses  for  her  selfish  and  sinking  husband. 
She  was  the  good  genius  of  all  her  little  world. 

Her  eldest  boy  gets  a  good  situation  at  Plassans,  and  disappears 
wholly  from  the  book.  The  second,  Etienne,  is  taken  by  Goujet 
into  the  forge.     Coupeau  takes  to  drinking  and  to  utter  idleness. 

Still  the  household  is  fairly  prosperous,  though  Coupeau  contributes 
little  or  nothing  to  its  support.  The  Coupeau s  give  a  dinner  on  the 
anniversary  of  their  wedding-day,  and  kindly  Gervaise  invites  poor 
old  pere  Bru,  the  inhabitant  of  the  hole  under  the  staircase.  This 
wedding  dinner  is  again  quite  a  masterpiece  of  description. 

During  the  dinner  Lantier  reappears,  Gervaise  is  seized  with 
consternation  at  the  apparition  of  the  lover  who  had  so  basely  deserted 
her.  Drunken  Coupeau  goes  out  to  assault  Lantier ;  but,  when  the 
women  fear  that  mvuder  will  be  done,  the  maudlin  husband  swears 
an  eternal  friendship  with  his  rival,  and  insists  on  bringing  Lantier  in 
to  join  the  guests. 

This  fatal  anniversary  dinner  marks  the  turning-point  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Coupeau  family,     Sl\ipVd  CLQ^l^ii^'^^^  t.'a^^VTiSLXs*^^' 
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friendship  for  rascally  Lantier,  and  the  embruted   and  degraded 

husband  insists  upon  taking  Lantier  into  the  house  as  a  lodgcr»i 
is  to  board  with  them.     The  repugnance  of  poor  Gervaise  is  exi 
She  detests  and  distrusts  Lantier,  and  yet  feels  a  certain 
shudder  at  the  proximity  of  a  man  who  ^vas  her  first  lorer,  and  the 
father  of  her  children. 

Tragedy  begins  to  close  round  the  life  of  Gervaise.  Coupeatt 
gets  worse  and  worse.  He  is  always  at  P Assommotr  du  fihre  Coiomk* 
They  go  to  an  expense  of  some  hundreds  of  francs  to  fit  up  and 
furnish  the  rooms  for  Lantier,  who  pays  nothing  for  either  board  or 
lodging,  and  who  soon  begins  to  borrow  money  when  he  sees  that 
Gervaise  has  any.  Lantier  leads  Coupeau  deeper  into  drink  and 
laziness.  The  toil  of  Ger\^aise  has  to  support  another  person  in 
addition  to  those  who  had  so  long  lived  upon  her  labour.  This 
sorely  tried  and  overweighted  woman  has  to  bear  a  burden  too  heaiy 
for  her  strength.  Coupeau  develops  naturally  into  debasement  and 
debauchery.  The  coarse  side  of  his  character^  which  was  indicated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  works  up  to  the  surface  under  the 
degradation  of  constant  drunkenness.  "  A  quoi  servait-il,  ce  soulard? 
'k  la  faire  pleurer,  a  lui  manger  tout,  \  la  pousser  au  mal/'  Poor 
Gervaise  learns,  slowly  and  sadly,  '*  Mon  Dieu  !  que  le  temps  des 
amours  semblait  loin  aujourd'hui  !*'  Love  seems  a  far-off  memory, 
indeed,  as  happiness  departs  and  despair  begins  to  enfeeble  her.  AU 
things,  all  persons,  combine  to  drag  dow  n  and  ruin  this  most  wretched 
woman ;  and  her  misery  always  increases  as  Coupeau  declines  more 
deeply  into  drink  She,  too,  begins  to  deprave.  "  Mon  Dieu  \  I'habi* 
tude  use  I'honnetet^  comme  autre  chose." 

At  last  a  sad  and  fatal  night  comes,  in  which,  outraged  and  enraged 
beyond  the  endurance  of  patient  womanhood,  just  anger  and  indi 
scribable  disgust  plunge  Gervaise  into  deUrium,  and  impel  her  into 
active  evil. 

She  returns  to  find  Cou|>eau  hopelessly,  disgustingly  dnmk. 
cannot  here  reproduce  the  sickening  details  of  his  condition,  though,,^ 
after  the  first  sensation  of  nausea,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
loathsome  picture  is  true.    J'ai  un  but^  says  M.  Zola,  and,  in  striding 
towards  his  purpose,  he  never  steps  aside  to  avoid  treading  in  filth. 
Finding  her  room  uninhabitable,  Gervaise,   in  a  sort  of  hopeli 
madness,  listens  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  succumbs  to  the  devilisli] 
arts  of  her  evil  genius,  and  becomes,  for  the  second  time,  the  victii 
of  the  villain  Lantier.     Her  crime  loses  her  the  respect  and  tcndej 
ness  of  Goujet.     The  long,  tender  sentiment  between  Gervaise  am 
Groujet — a  sentiment  \\hic\vd\divQX\^aL"\vci  ?;N^,^\kV'dv.Vvadl  made 
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better  and  happier*-is  lost  to  her  for  ever.  In  losing  the  respect  of  a 
good  njiiB  Gervaise  loses  self-respect.  She  is  on  the  steep  decline  of 
the  facile  descent  Lantier,  who  never  worked,  preaches  sententiously 
the  doctrine  that  k  travail  enmbUt  r!wmm£ ;  but  his  teachings  induce 
his  chief  disciple,  Coupeau,  to  give  up  all  work  \  and  the  two  men 
simply  live,  eat,  and  drink  upon  the  earnings  of  their  victim^  Gervaise. 
Debts  accumulate,  and  the  business  declines.  Gervaise  becomes 
defiant,  desperate — hopeless.  Ruin  closes  round  her.  At  length, 
she  has  to  give  up  her  shop,  to  cease  to  be  fatromte,  and  to  sink 
back  into  the  position  of  assistant  laundress  to  Madame  Fauconnier. 
Virginie,  now  Madame  Poisson,  who  has  entered  into  a  liaison  with 
Lantier,  is  induced  by  him  to  take  the  shop  which  Gervaise  had  held 
so  long  :  and  Madame  Poisson  opens  it  as  a  groce^)^  The  depth  of 
degradation  seems  reached  when  Gervaise,  as  charwoman,  washes 
out  her  fonner  premises,  and  sees  Lantier  kiss  the  new  proprietress. 
But  there  are  even  deeper  depths  yet  in  store  for  the  fast  falling 
woman. 

Nana,  the  only  child  of  the  Coupeaus,  becomes  a  flctirish\  and 
works  with  other  girls  in  the  large  shop  ciicz  Titreville,  me  du  Caire. 
The  girl  inherits  her  father's  sensual,  coarse  temperament,  and  has  a 
nature  which  is  a  preparation  for  vice.  The  example  that  she  sees  at 
her  WTetched  home,  the  gross  conversation  and  ideas  of  her  degraded 
father,  all  tend  to  push  her  into  sin.  With  the  other  Parisian  girls  at 
the  workshop,  **  on  etait  1^  les  unes  sur  les  autres,  on  se  pourrissait 
ensemble  ;  juste  rhistoire  des  paniers  des  pommes,  quand  il  y  a  des 
pommes  gate'es."  At  home  the  girl  meets  with  blows,  quarrellings, 
cold,  hunger,  drunkenness,  misery.  Outside  there  is  skilled  and 
active  temptation.  She  is  pushed  over  the  edge  of  the  fenceless 
precipice.  One  night  she  leaves  home.  From  a  very  suspicious 
source  of  information — that  is,  from  Lanticr^ — ^her  parents  learn  that 
she  is  living,  in  some  splendour,  with  her  seducer.  Next  they  hear  of 
her,  and  even  see  her,  at  the  Grand  Salon  de  la  Folie,  in  which 
Nana  dances  the  cancan  so  wildly  that  people  stand  on  tables  to  see 
her.  She,  too,  adds  to  the  "  gaiety/'  and  to  the  "  life,"  of  merry, 
dissolute  Paris.  The  last  thing  heard  of  Nana  i%  that  she  is  living, 
in  great  luxury,  with  a  vicomte.  Nothing  so  strongly  marks  the  loss 
of  womanhood  in  sunken  Gervaise  as  her  exclamation  when^  on  one 
night  of  utter  misery  and  destitution,  she  cries,  on  hearing  of  her 
daughter's  good  fortune,  **  Elle  est  joliment  heureuse,  celle-lil,  par 
exemple.  Ah,  Dieu  de  Dieu  I  je  donnerais  gros  pour  etre  \  sa 
place."  How  lost  must  be  our  Ger\^ise  before  even  the  bitterness  of 
utter  wretchedness  could  wring  from  her  such  a  cry  !    The  brutal 
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Coupeau,  who  has  lost  all  conscience,  all  sense  of  right  or  wrong, 
approves  the  sentiment  through  a  drunkard's  hiccup.  Gervaise,  who 
was  paid  40  sous  a  day  by  Madame  Fauconnier,  begins  to  lose  evco 
that.  She  sinks  into  a  kind  of  letharg)^,  and  her  old  cunning  in  her 
craft  deserts  her.  Nay,  last  and  lowest,  Gervaise  is  led,  gradually,  to 
try  to  appease  hunger  by  drink.     She,  too,  becomes  a  drunkard, 

Tliey  sold  Nana*s  bed  for  six  francs,  and  drank  the  proceeds  out 
at  Saiftt  Oum.  They  sold  everything.  One  night,  after  days  of 
hunger,  Gervaise  goes  out  into  the  streets  to  beg.  Our  hearts  ache 
as  she  addresses  to  hurr)'ing  passers  by  her  fruitless  but  piteous 
**  Monsieur,  ecoutex  done  ! "  The  night  is  dark  and  cold  ;  a  fine  snow 
falls  upon  the  emptying  streets  of  Paris,  as  the  wretched  w^oman, 
gnawed  with  hunger,  faint,  footsore,  wear>%  heartbroken,  limps  along 
the  Boulevard  on  her  useless  errand.  Among  the  fancies  which  flit 
roimd  her  unhinged  brain  is  a  flash  of  momentary  anger,  at  the 
thought  that  her  daughter,  while  she  is  starving,  may  be  eating 
oysters.  At  last  one  person  that  she  addresses  stops  to  listen  to  her. 
The  light  of  a  street  lamp  falls  upon  his  face,  and  Gervaise,  despite 
her  miseries,  starts  back  in  shame  and  agony  as  she  sees — Goujet 
He  does  all  that  kindness  can  then  do  for  the  fallen,  utterly  miserable 
creature,  and  her  son,  Etienne,  renders  her  temporarily  rich  by  a 
remittance  from  Lille  of  10  francs.  During  a  space  of  three  years, 
Coupeau  is  seven  times  an  inmate,  as  a  patient  for  delirium  trtmens^ 
of  the  hospital  of  Saint  Anne.  Seven  times  he  is  discharged, 
partially  cured  ;  but  he  goes  id  an  eighth  time— and  then  he  is  dis* 
charged,  dead,  Gen^aise  is  present  at  his  death.  The  death  of  a 
drunkard  has  been  minutely  studied  by  M.  Zola,  and  he  spares  his 
readers  no  one  of  the  horrible  details.  Gervaise  goes  home,  a 
widow.  She  is  now  too  lost  to  work.  She  is  turned  out  of  the  old 
quarters  mi  sixihne^  and  is  allowed,  out  of  contemptuous  charity,  to 
occupy  the  old  kennel,  left  empty  by  the  death  of  Pere  Bru,  under  the 
staircase.  For  months  she  died  a  little  every  day  from  cold,  hunger, 
misery.  She  becomes  an  idiot.  One  morning  there  is  a  strange  smell 
about  the  staircase.  The  unneighbourly  neighbours  recollect  that 
they  have  not  seen  her  for  some  days,  and  on  examining  the  hole, 
Ger\'aise  is  found  dead  from  starvation  and  illness  within  it  The 
most  miserable  woman  has  gon^fairc  dodo  in  that  last,  long  sleep  in 
whieh  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  resL 

"  Quand  on  est  mort,  c'est  pour  longteraps/'  says  M.  Zola  s  grimly 
loathsome /^r^-  Bazouge.  Such,  briefly  summarised,  is  an  outline  of 
M,  Zola's  inteniiely  dramatic  picture  of  the  *'  dccheance  fatale  dWc 
famille  ouvricre/'  the  family  of  the  Coupeaus,     **  J*ai  un  but,"  he  vcty 
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positively  asserts.  Let  us  endeavour  to  understand  what  this 
purpose  is,  and  to  analyse  the  means  by  which  he  seeks  to  attain  his 
ends. 

M.  Zola  possesses  emphatically  that  art  which  conceals  the 
appearance  of  art ;  and  it  is  only  great  art  that  can  attain  to  this 
result  He  always  seems  to  narrate,  never  to  invent.  He  gives 
evidence ;  he  does  not  seem  to  create.  No  great  novel  is  dependent 
upon  plot ;  such  a  work  of  art^  like  life  itself,  has  a  plan,  but  no  plot, 
M.  Zola  cares  nothing  for  plot;  his  characters  develop,  his  events 
progress,  as  they  do  in  the  procession  of  human  life  itself,  M,  Zola's 
talent  as  a  litttfrateur  is — apparently — rendered  subservient  to  his 
purpose  as  a  philanthropist.  Criticism  has  to  look  beneath  this 
illusion  of  realism  to  find  out  how  subtle  and  how  powerful  his  art 
really  is. 

Although  he  does  not  indulge  in  much  real  aKhmmeric  pure^  M. 
Zola  very  frequently  revolts  us  by  his  unvarnished  allusions  to  things 
which  lie  outside  the  pale  of  modest  decency.  There  is,  however, 
it  must  be  remembered,  in  justice  to  him,  a  vast  difference  in  their 
treatment  of  man  as  an  animal  between  French  and  English  writers. 
English  authors  wOl  not  leave  a  celestial  bed  to  prey  on  garbage, 
French  wTiters  do  not  sometimes  shun  even  ordure.  French  litera- 
ture knows  but  little  reticence  in  the  mention  of  such  things,  English 
writers  avoid,  with  the  reticence  of  fine  shame,  all  allusion  to  the 
ignobler  needs  and  functions  of  the  body.  It  is  not,  I  think,  solely 
because  I  am  English  that  I  prefer  our  nobler  chastity  of  imagination, 
our  purer  delicacy  of  thought.  M.  Zola  has  but  little  of  the  modesty, 
the  measure,  the  moderation  of  art  \  but  he  has  all  the  energy  of  his 
purpose,    J'tii  un  but. 

There  is  something  in  M.  Zola's  intense  realism  which  obscures 
the  shows  of  art.  He  is  as  one  constrained  to  observe,  and  com- 
pelled to  report.  He  records  everything  that  he  sees  or  hears.  He 
seems  quite  impartial  \  he  has  no  leanings,  no  tlieories  ;  his  function 
is  simply  that  of  intelhgent  witness.  To  read  t Assommoir  is  not 
like  reading  an  ordinary  book.  We  seem  to  be  actually  living  among 
actual,  living  people.  M.  Zok  studies  carefully,  sees  clearly,  and  de- 
picts graphically.  He  resembles  rather  a  realistic  painter,  a  Defoe  of 
the  canvas,  than  a  wTiter,  He  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  almost 
complete  absorption  of  an  author  into  his  theme.  In  the  book  there 
is  no  humour  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  abstract  drollery. 
Zola  merely  reports.  He  sinks  his  personality  as  an  author  j  he 
avoids  abstract  reflections  J  he  cares  only  for  an  intense  and  vivid  pic- 
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tore.  To  read  him  is  like  standing  amongst  a  crowd  of  the  commi 
people;  «e  see  mncfa  that  we  would  gladly  shun  seeing,  we  hear  much 
to  which  we  would  gladly  shut  our  ears ;  but  we  see  and  bear  clearly, 
and  we  learn  acttal  6cts*  We  feel  in  living  contact  with  homanity 
and  with  the  wodcing  dass.  We  learn  to  realise  their  infirmities, 
MmptationSt  sorrows,  sins,  struggles.  M*  Zola  scarcely  ever  allows 
Idmself  atouch  of  sarcasm;  he  never  shows  indignation.  He  paints 
all  things  with  a  ruthless  rectitude.  In  the  ful^ment  of  bis  purpose  he 
is  remorseless,  relentless.  He  seems  to  feel  neither  pily,  love,  or 
fear  \  and  yet  he  is — perhaps — only  cruel  to  be  merciful  His  work  is 
a  dramatic  morak  en  adum.  He  makes  no  humanitarian  professions; 
and  yet,  perhaps,  behind  his  fierce  restraint  beats  a  heart  beating 
widi  profoundest  sympathy  for  the  people  that  he  paints.  He  seems 
to  us  to  remain  calm,  unmoved^  untouch ed«  He  hides  all  evidence 
of  art,  aim,  or  effort ;  he  suppresses  all  show  of  his  warm  humanity. 
He  writes  with  lips  sternly  compressed,  with  a  powerful  effort  at  self- 
repression.  He  restrains  his  natural  indignation,  and  paints  with  a 
fierce,  forced  calm.  He  gives  no  criticism  of  life,  he  simply  paints. 
He  will  not  betray  emotion,  or  suffering — ^or  even  sympathy — but 
yet  this  strong  man  feels  them  all  He  poses  as  a  mere  spectator;  he 
studies  intently  and  narrates  gloomily.  His  style  is  vivid  with  life, 
vigorous  with  keen  reality,  energetic  with  virile  force.  Some  must 
watch  while  others  sleep  :  and  it  is  good  for  society  that  it  can  find 
such  a  watchman  as  M.  Zola  to  tell  it  how  goes  the  night  A  roan 
with  all  the  strength  of  self-command,  he  seems  unimpassioned  while 
he  feels  the  most. 

Modem  English  ^Titers,  influenced  by  Shakespeare,  attempt  to 
describe  by  brief,  pregnant,  intense  touches,  which  summarise  an 
objective  truth  with  a  picture.  Recent  French  writers,  influenced 
by  Balstac,  describe  by  means  of  minute  details,  given  at  remorseless 
length  ;  M.  Zola  is  French  in  his  method  of  description. 

When  we  read  that  unspeakably  horrible  episode  of  i>oor  little 
Lalie— an  episode  wliich  I  could  not  even  transcribe — we  fairly  hate 
M.  Zola.  Our  hearts  accuse  him,  with  a  passionate  cry  of  indigna- 
tion, of  cold-blooded  insensibility  and  inhuman  hardness.*  We  should 
be  repelled  by  the  man  who  could  look  on  calmly  at  the  long  agonies 
of  the  tortured  Damiens,  and  who  could,  aftenvards,  coolly  reproduce 
the  terrible  details  in  all  their  amplitude,  without  e\nncing  a  shudder 
of  horror,  a  sensation  of  disgust.  We  read  the  frightful  story  of  this 
most  wretched  child  with  tears  of  rage;  then  with  a  pity  far  too 
deep  for  tears ;  and  we  feel,  at  the  first  impulse,  that  the  author  who 
can  coldly  describe  s\ich  lottxiies  as  ikoae  of  Lalie,  must  be  a  demon; 
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but,  on  second  thought,  we  may  recognise  the  gigantic  eifort  of  the 
zealot  at  self- repression — fai  man  buL  We  wonder  at  the  white 
heat  of  steadfast  earnestness  which  gains  a  forced  calm  from  the  vital 
energy  of  its  stem  purpose.  Slowly  and  reluctantly,  we  half  forgive 
M.  Zola,  because  we  force  ourselves  to  think  upon  his  object  as  his 
excuse.  He  is,  at  least,  no  sentimentalist.  Indeed,  it  would  some- 
times seem  that  you  might  as  well  tiy  to  irritate  a  statue  by  means  of 
a  blister  as  move  M.  Zola  to  feeling  ;  but  this  natural  judgment  is,  as  I 
persuade  myself,  unjust  to  the  stern  painter  with  an  earnest  purpose, 
a  purpose  'vvhich  lifts  him  above  his  own  natural  feeling,  M.  Zola 
something  resembles  an  athlete,  great  and  strong,  who  yet,  like  the 
Japanese  ivrestlers,  has  a  tendency  to  a  physical  grossness  which 
conflicts  with  the  athledc  ideal.  The  service  that  he  renders  stands 
in  front  of  the  delight  that  he  gives.  His  book  is  a  revelation  rather 
than  a  poem.  He  compels  our  admiration  even  where  he  fails  to 
win  our  sympathy.  The  great  success  of  M.  Zola — tAssommoir 
has  reached,  I  believe,  to  a  forty-eighth  edition— may  tend  to  found  a 
school  of  imitative  WTiters.  If  the  members  of  this  school,  without 
Zola's  genuine  enthusiasm,  desire  only  to  emulate  his  success,  the 
school  will  be  a  noxious  and  a  hateful  one. 

Art  rules  over  a  very  wide  domain,  and  serves  many  interests.  It 
is  not  merely  decorative,  it  is  not  restricted  to  pleasing  dilettante 
idleness  or  sensuous  frivolit)\  A  picture,  painful  as  forcible,  like  that 
of  Mr.  Fildes  of  **  Casuals  "  waiting  in  the  sad  gloom  of  winter  after- 
noon for  refuge  in  a  workhouse,  belongs  strictly  to  art,  in  one  of  art's 
many  phases.  M.  Zola  tears  aside  a  veil  and  reveals  a  hidden  pic- 
ture. His  object  is  to  serve  humanity,  and  humanity  may  well  be  served 
through  art.  Indeed,  when  M.  Zola  seems  most  inhuman— and  at  times 
he  does  seem  to  be  inhuman  in  remorselessly  discharging  his  serious 
task — he  is  possibly  superhuman  in  his  devotion  and  in  his  self- 
command  A  surgeon  can  bear  to  look  upon  suffering  which  he  may 
hope  to  relieve.  M.  Zola  works  as  much  from  a  feeling  of  duty  as 
from  any  desire  to  produce  harrowing  effects.  His  is  essentially  a  class 
picture.     He  depicts  in  this  book  the  working  class,  and  no  other. 

One  note  of  M.  Zola's  literary  excellence  is,  that  all  his  charac- 
ters really  live.  His  secondary  figures,  even— as  Bee  Sale  dit  Bolt- 
sa/n-Soi/f  Blln  la  Grillade^  the  hateful  Lorilleux,  and  the  rest — are 
all  deeply  and  shar|>ly  cut  as  is  a  well  graved  intaglio^  It  is  fine 
art,  too,  to  refmin  from  awarding  poetical  or  other  justice  to  the 
supreme  scoundrel,  Lantier.  This  character  is  built  up  by  many  fine 
touches.  Sometimes  M.  Zola  almost  loses  his  impartialityj  and  it  is 
possible  to  detect  a  rare  trait  of  satcaaUc  m^e:a.tLm^  v\kNs!^\:L^2&3aaKS!&^ 
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of   Lantier.      After   ruining   Gervaise  and   her   successor  Virgifiii 
Lantier  is  busy,  when  the  book  doses,  in  establishing  in  the  old  sb( 
a  tripihre  and  her  husband,  car  ce  roublard  de  ckaptiUr  adm^aii  Its 
tripes^  and  he  proposes  to  continue  his  idle  and  vicious  existence  by 
living  upon  the  wife. 

Gervaise  is  one  of  the  most  Living  women  in  fiction.  She  is  alive 
for  us.  We  see  her,  hear  her,  know  her,  love  hen  Always  she  re- 
mains  womanly.  She  sins  deeply,  but  she  is  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning  :  and  we  follow  her  decline  and  fall  Tvith  a  sad  heart-ache, 
and  with  deep  sympathy.  Her  lot  is  so  hard  ;  her  trials  are  so  tre- 
mendous ;  such  forces  are  arrayed  against  her,  that,  while  wc  detest 
her  sin,  we  yet  sjnipathise  with  the  sinner.  Oh,  the  pity  of  it !  the 
pity  of  it  !  A  woman  so  good,  tender,  kindly,  helpful,  devoted,  to  be 
slmvly  dragged  down  to  such  vice  and  such  misery;  and  to  miss  all 
her  simple  ideal  of  life,  her  sorrowful  latter  years  closing  in  a  lonely 
and  loveless  death  of  hunger  and  of  idiotcy  in  the  kennel  under  the 
staircase  !  We  never  wholly  lose  our  love  and  liking  for  her.  Great 
as  lier  sins  are,  her  sorrows  are  yet  greater ;  and  she  was  exposed  to 
temptation  too  strong  for  her  mere  humanity  to  resist.  We  remem- 
ber gladly  the  doctrine  that  AUes  rikht  sick  hkr  auf  Erden  :  that  all  sins 
are  expiated  here  below.  At  last  a  moral  mist  surrounds  her  mind 
and  benumbs  her  faculties.  M.  Zola's  power  of  drawing  character 
sinking  step  by  step,  always  lower,  through  vice  to  misery,  is  mar- 
vellous. The  time  covered  by  rAssom/wir  is  some  twenty  year?,  and 
these  pass  by  in  slow  procession,  bearing  with  them  the  fatal  wiczk 
and  ruin  of  this  fated/<j//////^  ouvritre.  We  seem  to  know  ihc  very 
looks,  as  well  as  to  hear  the  very  voices,  of  M.  Zola's  characters.  In- 
deed, we  never  seem  to  read,  but  always  to  hear,  his  dialogue.  We 
are  actually  present  at  the  Coupeau  ??<?«*,  at  the  anniversary  wedding- 
dinner.  We  hear  the  talk  and  the  songs.  We  are  startled  when  Cou- 
peau  reels  in  with  Lantier ;  and  lYe  feel  for  the  embarmssment  and 
consternation  of  poor  Gervaise.  The  book  throbs  with  energy  and 
latent  power.  Its  pictures  are  vivid  and  are  vital ;  are  clear,  yet  dark; 
and  very,  very  intense.  His  strong  points  are  not  nobleness  or  ten* 
derness,  but  power  and  pathos.  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  when  she  was 
writing  "  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  asked  help  from  her  sister  in  the  shape 
of  suggestion  for  additional  misfortunes  to  be  heaped  upon  the  hero- 
ine of  the  sad  ballad;  but  M.  Zola  needs  no  assistance  of  this  sorL 
It  would  be  difficult  to  assist  him  by  suggesting  more  sorrows  than 
befall  his  characters  ,  ai\4m2iu^^Co\i^^ul'5icw^^  v^-^rchance,  sink- 
ing now. 

It   is  possible  to  led  WvaX  a  Y^xvxixi  Ns\xm^,^^>x^  ^^^^  x^ 
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know  the  original,  and  we  English  must  believe  that  M.  Zola  knows 
Paris,  and  the  people  that  he  has  studied  so  profoundly  and  depicted 
so  forcibly.  One  or  two  things  in  his  picture  strike  strongly  upon  an 
English  mind :  there  would  seem,  for  instance,  to  be  no  Poor  I^w,  no 
43rd  of  Elizabeth,  in  force  in  Paris.  Gervaise  dies  unfed  and  untended , 
and  seems  to  have  no  claim  upon  legal  support.  Again,  crede  M. 
Zola,  there  is  no  neighbourly  feeling,  or  humanity,  among  the  ouvri^re 
class.  Alike  sunk  in  vice,  they  have  lost  their  human  sympathy.  The 
death  of  Gervaise  is  disgraceful  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  huge  man- 
sion. M.  Zola  paints  a  dark  night  above  a  troubled  sea  :  there  is  no 
hint  or  glimpse  of  moon  or  stars.  No  lights  shine  in  a  darkly  clouded 
heaven.  Never  does  he  allude  to  a  thought  of  another  world,  to  a 
ray  of  hope  or  comfort  coming  from  religion.  Their  church  does  not 
touch  the  people,  nor  do  they  ever  seek  their  church.  When  a  legal 
ceremony — as  a  marriage— has  of  necessity  to  be  performed  in  a 
church,  a  workman  goes  round,  and,  by  astute  bargaining,  cheapens 
a  mass  to  five  francs.  That  is  their  sole  connection  with  the  divine. 
No  "  Liberal,"  advanced  even  to  the  modem  Pagan  pitch,  could 
desire  a  more  godless  state  of  life  than  M.  Zola*s  French  workmen 
lead ;  no  such  "  Liberal "  could  conceive  a  greater  disregard  of  the 
"  effete  and  enslaving  superstition  of  marriage."  Indeed,  liberal 
politicians,  those  who  adopt  the  formula  of  sea-green  Robespierre, 
and  flatter  the  "virtuous  people"  in  order  to  obtain  popularity — and 
votes — will  vehemently  resent  M.  Zola*s  picture,  and  yet  that  picture 
is  of  the  highest  value  to  French  politicians.  Will  the  French  read  it 
aright  ? 

The  book  will  live  and  work.  It  is  unique.  It  is  a  portent  in 
literature.  It  is  powerful  and  terrible.  It  holds  the  mind  and  de- 
tains the  memory.  It  has  the  influence  which  art  has  when  she  be- 
comes the  handmaid  of  humanity.  It  is  a  book  for  the  statesman, 
for  the  philanthropist,  for  the  social  reformer,  for  the  humanitarian, 
for  the  critic,  for  the  thinker.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear,  as  he  listens  to  M.  Zola,  while  this  powerful  writer  speaks  so 
meaningly,  so  movingly,  so  memorably,  through  V Assommoir, 

H.  SCHUTZ  WILSON. 
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11  yr  FL  HAMPDEN,  the  believer  in  a  flat  earth,  expresses  from 
IVX     time   to  time  his  astonishment  that  no  astronomeis  ni 
accept  his  challenge,  or  meet  what  he  calls  his  arguments.     I  certainli 
do  not  share  his  astonishment,  if  his  usual  way  of  inviting  a  scientific] 
discussion  is  that  which  he  has  adopted  towards  myself.     If  astro- 1 
nomy  were  ray  own  special  subject,  I  do  not  think  I   should   care  J 
greatly  to  discuss  astronomical  questions  with  one  who  told  me,  as  j 
Mr,  Hampden  tells  me,  that  I  must  be  a  "  sneaking  coward  not  to 
face  the  subject,  and  put  all  further  doubt  out  of  the  question ;''  and 
that  my  allusion  to  his  loss  of  ^500  I  ^^know  to  be  as  grossly  false 
and  unjustifiable  as  any  lie  that  was  ever  uttered."    Sylvanus  Urban, 
Genttcmatiy  could  not  possibly  answer  such  remarks  in  kind*     Were 
it  not  for  one  consideration,  which  I  shall  leave  Mn  Hampden  to 
guess,  I  should  take  no  notice  of  the  three  sheets  of  objurgation 
which  he  has  sent  me.     But  now,  passing  over  his   angry  words,  I 
venture  to  call  his  attention  to  a  plan  by  which  he  can   "put  all  ' 
further  doubt  out  of  the  question,"  without  inviting  me  or  any  one  else, 
in  his  soft  and  pleasant  way,  to  discuss  the  subject  with  him,  or  offering 
to  wager  money  which  he  would  be  quite  sure  to  lose.     Let  him  pass  , 
some  fine  week  in  company  with  a  photographer  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bedford  Level,  the  scene  of  former  exploits  of  earth-flatteners, 
where  Parallax  says  the  surface  is  perfectly  straight  for  six  miles. 
Let  hira  first,  for  subsequent  comparison  and  verification^  take  photo- 
graphs of  three  suitable  boats  of  about  ihe  same  size  and  build. 
Let  him  have  these  then  rowed  out  on  a  fine  still  day  to  the  distance  of  | 
two  miles,  four  miles,  and  six  miles,  respectively,  from  the  photo- 
graphic camera,  placed  at  any  convenient  spot,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  boats  being  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  a  line  with  it  and  with  each  other.     Then  let  a  photo- 
graph be  taken  of  the  three  boats.     The  result  will  prove  uomis-  ] 
takably  whether  Parallax  or  the  astronomer  gives  the  truer  account  of 
the  Bedford  Level,  and  of  the  earth^s  figure.    According  to  Parallax 
and  Mn  Hampden,  the  arrangement  of  the  camera  and  boats  wij]  be 
such  as  this: 
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Fig.  X. 


Camera  zstboat  and  boat  3rd  boat 

and  consequently  the  photographic  picture  will  show  the  three  boats 
close  together  arranged  somewhat  in  this  way: 

Fig.  2. 

Horizon ^ ^ ^ 

3       1  2 

They  may  be  in  any  order  as  regards  right  and  left,  but  they  will  all 
be  nearly  on  the  same  horizontal  line. 

But  the  astronomer,  poor  ignorant  man  (for  really  we  must  not 
call  him  a  "rascally  swindler  and  a  dastardly  liar,"  remembering  how 
prone  men  are  to  be  deceived),  says  that  the  true  position  of  the 
camera  and  boats  is  such  as  this  : 

Fig.  3« 

■ — • ■•-  .^= 

Camera  tst  boat  and  boat  3rd  boat 

the  Straight  line  joining  the  camera,  and  the  first  boat  passing 
above  the  other  two  boats ;  so  that,  supposing  this  straight  line  just  to 
touch  the  curved  surface  of  the  water,  the  photographic  view  would 
show  the  two  nearest  boats  arranged  somewhat  in  this  way  (we  sup- 

Fic.  4. 
Horizon ^       ^ Line 

X  » 

o 

Invbible 

pose  their  deviation  as  respects  right  and  left  the  same  as  in  the 
other  case).  The  third  would  be  out  of  sight,  but  we  show  where  it 
would  be,  beyond  and  below  the  horizon  line. 

Such  a  view  as  fig.  2  would  convince  every  honest  astronomer. 
But  perhaps  Mr.  Hampden  considers  there  are  no  honest  astronomers. 
Yet  he  would  convince  those  whom  the  dishonest  astronomers  now 
mislead,  and  surely  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  do  that.  In  fact, 
it  is  to  that  purpose  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself.  Here  is  a 
clear  and  easy  way  of  effecting  it. 

A  LADY  of  fashion  with  a  pugdog  and  a  husband  entered  the 
train  at  Paddington  the  other  day.  There  were  in  the  carriage 
but  two  persons,  a  well-known  Professor  and  his  wife  ;  yet  the  lady 
of  fashion  coveted,  not  indeed  his  chair,  but  his  seat  "  I  wish  to  sij 
by  the  window,  sir,"  she  said  imperiously,  and  he  had  to  move 
accordingly.  "  No,  sir,  that  won't  do,"  she  said,  as  he  meekly  took 
the  next  place.  "  I  can't  have  a  stranger  sitting  close  to  me.  My 
husband  must  sit  where  you  are." 
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Again  the  Professor  moved ;  but  his  wife  fired  up  and  protested. 

"  That  kdy  is  too  exacting,*'  she  said  aloud ;  **  you  should  not 
have  humoured  her.*' 

"  What  diJcs  it  matter^  my  dear/'  he  replied, "  for  such  a  very  little 
way?  she  musiht  getting  out  at  the  next  siaiim'^  Now,  the  ncatt 
station  was  Hanwell. 

THERE  IS  no  capital  in  the  world  like  London  in  respect 
to  natural  beauty.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  my  words 
saunter  on  a  fine  afternoon  or  evening  to  the  bridge  spanning 
the  Serpentine,  and  regard  the  view  both  ways — to  Hyde  Park 
Corner  on  the  one  hand,  and  up  Kensington  Gardens  on  the 
other.  Under  the  influences  of  favourable  weather  it  has  an 
absolutely  magical  beauty,  recalling  the  most  enchanted  dreams 
of  Turner  The  scene,  moreover,  is  in  the  verj^  heart  of  London, 
and  the  tide  of  busy  life  hems  it  in  and  laps  it  round  with  ever- 
murmuring  surges  of  turmoil  For  many  years  past  spring  has  been 
a  delusion,  a  period  of  cold  frosts  and  nipping  winds,  1  have,  not 
long  ago,  gone  to  the  Derby  in  a  snow*storm.  The  effect  of  cold 
has  been  to  spoil  those  flowering  shrubs,  lilac,  guelder  rose,  and 
laburnum,  which  are  the  chief  glory  of  our  parks  and  suburban 
gardens.  Year  after  year  I  have  seen  the  lilacs,  which,  keeping  in 
their  blood  memories  of  the  burning  spring  of  the  Oriental  clime 
whence  they  came,  are  ready  on  the  first  suggestion  of  sunshine  to 
burst  into  bloom,  blackened  by  frost  before  their  full  and  ineffable 
luxuriance  was  disclosed,  or  deprived  by  the  same  chilling  influences 
of  that  background  of  leaves  which  is  to  the  lilac  what  the  rich  lush 
grass  is  to  the  blue- bell,  to  use  the  common  name  of  the  wild 
hyacinth.  This  year  leaf  and  bloom  have  been  alike  perfect,  and  the 
swaying  of  the  trees  in  the  "  tempestuous  rains  *"  has  been  a  sight 
worth  a  journey  to  sec.  Let  us,  if  we  like,  avoid  the  charge  of 
ckauiinismr ;  but  do  not  let  us  forget  that  no  country  in  the  world 
has  a  climate  in  which  a  man  may  live  constantly  at  the  cost  of  so 
little  danger,  disturbance,  and  annoyance,  and  no  country  has  a 
capital  which,  in  respect  of  natural  beauty,  can  compare  with  our 
own.  Architectural  beauty  may  come  in  time  ;  the  long,  low,  ugly 
lines  of  that  southern  bank  we  contemplate  from  our  new  embank- 
ment may  be  covered  with  stately  edifices,  and  our  wider  streets  may 
be  converted  into  boulevards.  Before  these  desirable  objects  are 
attained,  however ,  N\e\va\^  ^tvom^cjS.  ^V\Oxlo  boast  in  the  shape  ofj 
the  beauty  \vblc\\ 
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THERE  was  about  the  private  life  of  Mr,  Phelps,  whose  death 
should  not  pass  uncbronicled  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine, 
less  stamp  of  the  conventional  actor  than  is  found  in  that  of  almost  any 
of  his  compeers.  Though  nothing  less  than  a  Puritan  or  a  precisian, 
Ml  Phelps  had  few  social  or,  apart  from  his  profession,  artistic  instincts 
or  leanings.  No  such  stones  of  his  sayings  or  doings  as  are  buziied 
about  concerning  his  fellows  are  heard  concerning  him.  Thoroughly 
domesticated,  he  spent  most  of  his  evenings  at  home ;  and  it  was 
only  in  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  younger  men,  who  told  him  he 
did  himself  injustice  in  not  mixing  with  men  of  his  own  stamp  in  other 
professions,  that  he  consented  to  Join  the  Garrick  Club  and  appear 
occasionally  in  its  smoking-room.  Once  under  similar  influences  he 
visited  Paris,  and  spent  some  months  in  what  used  to  be  called  the 
Grand  Tour.  As  an  actor  he  inherited  and  transmitted,  through 
Macready,  the  traditions  of  the  great  school  His  merit  as  a 
delineator  of  such  comic  characters  as  Sir  Pertinax  Mac- 
Sycophant,  Justice  Shallow,  and  Baihe  Nicol  Jarvie  are  acknow* 
[edged.  He  had,  however,  with  his  hardness,  a  certain  dignity  of 
style  in  parts  like  Lord  Ogleby  and  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  he 
succeeded  in  making  a  mark  in  two  or  three  romantic  parts  like 
Romont  in  the  altered  version  of  Massinger's  '*FaLil  Dowry,"  Melan- 
tius  in  the  **  Bridal,'*  an  adaptation  of  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy "  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  in  Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  these  parts  his 
recollections  of  Macready  were  of  inestimable  service.  His  fame  is 
a  distinct  portion  of  our  possessions,  and  his  place  is  not  hkely  to 
be  soon  filled. 

•■ 

cemed,  is  doomed,  is  obvious  to  all  who  have  visited  Paris  and 
seen  the  effect  of  the  new  system  of  lighting  about  the  Opera*     Those 
even  who  find  most  objectionable  the  fierce  and  almost  blinding  rays 
thrown,  at  all  sorts  of  inconvenient  angles,  from  the  electric  lights  in 
front  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  or  from  the  more  recently  adopted  lights 
in  Regent  Street,  feel  that  we  can  never,  with  a  means  of  illumination 
like  this  at  command,  submit  to  put  up  with  the  dim,  jaundiced  glare 
of  ordinary  gas.     If  the  invention  of  Mr,  Edison  does  half  what  is 
promised,  the  one  difficulty  that  has  hitherto  been  experienced,  that 
of  distributing  the  light,  will  be  surmounted,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  turn 
on  in  our  rooms  a  cold  clear  light,  brilliant  almost  as  day,  and  wKqIVh 
free  from  the  contaminating  influences  ot  ^^s\i^cju\v\i\wa.TAX\i«L':ix\.^^^^ 
mann^^ctuTQd  goods.     To  take  otve  m^tBoace  ^oxi^^  ^^vj  ^s^^'st  ^ 
hooks  knom^   that  the  bindings  o5  vo\ume^  ^\3)Le^^  o^  ^^  ^^^ 
you  CQXLiiu   NO.  1776,  a  c 


THAT  gas,  so  far  as  our  streets  and  public  institutions  are  con* 
cer 
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shelves  of  a  library  in  which  gas  is  used,  crack,  and  that  the  labels,  I 
thoroughly  desiccated  by  the  heat,  drop  off.  Here  is  an  evil  that] 
will  shortly  be  remedied  Meanwhile  I  should  like  to  offer  a  word  I 
of  advice  that  I  know,  beforehand,  vnW  fall  on  unheeding  ears.  In  j 
our  new  Law  Courts  the  workmen  are  putung  up  laraj)s  wherever  the  j 
building  approaches  completion.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the] 
electric  light  will  be  used  there,  and  there  is  no  use  in  erecting  1 
that  will  have  to  be  removed  forthwith.  Has  no  one  the  powc 
check  this  idle  extravagance? 

I  AM  certain  much  more  might  be  done  in  the  second-hand  line 
than  is  dreamt  of  by  the  Jew  clothiers  and  furniture  warehouse- 
men. People  are  much  more  tired  of  what  they  possess  than  is 
generally  supposed ;  not  only  of  their  husbands  and  wives,  but  of  1 
things  they  can  part  withj  and  only  lack  the  opportunity  for  aa 
exchange.  How  far  better  it  would  be  if  householders  in  Town  who 
want  to  go  into  the  country,  or  to  the  seaside,  could  find  out  house- 
holders at  the  seaside,  and  in  the  country,  who  want  to  come  to  London 
(and  they  are  just  as  numerous),  and  change  residences  for  a  few 
months,  instead  of  being  imprisoned  in  lodgings,  or  ruined  at  hotels  1 
In  T/ic  Exiitange  ami  iMari  and  similar  publications  I  see  no  offers 
of  this  kind.  But,  heavens  !  what  exchanges  ar^*  offered  !  I  cull  this 
lovely  one  from  the  paper  in  question  : 

**  Three  oz.  of  quinine,  two  and  a  half  pints  of  iron  wine, 
four  and  a  half  pints  of  castor  oil,  for  cash  or  jevveller>\*' 

I  don't  care  much  about  jewellery,  but  the  idea  of  taking 
exchange  for  a  scarf-pin  or  a  mourntng-ring  two  quarts  and  a  I 
pint  of  castor  oil  I 

This,  again,  is  rather  funny:  **  ^Vanted  a  good  Kerry  cow  with  calf 
at  side.  Offer  in  exchange  a  lady's  dressing-case/'  LT'nless  it  is  an 
exceptionally  handsome  one,  one  can  easily  imagine  such  an  adver- 
tiser's desire  to  meet  wath  a  calf. 

After  all,  the  genius  of  these  publications  most  asserts  itself  in  the 
Answers  to  Correspondents.  "Loved  and  Lost. — It  was  inilaramation 
in  the  bowels  that  carried  off  your  mule.  Egg  w^as  the  worst  possible 
thing  he  could  have  had,  and  undoubtedly  hastened  his  end.  If  you 
had  put  a  little  saltpetre  in  his  drinking-water  he  would  have  been 
living  now;'*     It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  mule  was  a  linnet  mule. 

What  alarms  me  in  these  so-caUed  "  exchanges  "  is  that  almost 
everybody  means  selling  for  cash.     Viewed  in  this  light,  it  seems 
rather  hard  on  raleiCaraWvas,  who  lias  to  buy  things  for  his  yoi 
people  that  they  ma^  ieaiis(i  owx;c\.^tv\  vsx^Vi^^,  'XNas-^ts^sv^^w^oni 
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for  example,  who  had  so  much  castor  oil  to  dispose  of  must  have 
been  an  invalid,  who  got  a  good  deal  more  medicine  for  herself  than 
she  meant  to  take,  and  who  was  not  so  near  death's  door  but  that  she 
could  think  of  jewelry. 

IN  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  last,  my  friend  Mr.  Proctor 
described,  as  certainly  a  mere  optical  illusion,  a  bright  spot  seen 
in  many  cases  on  the  disc  of  Mercury  in  transit.  On  May  7th,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Timts^  he  said  that  he  had  himself  noticed  this  illusory 
spot.  Soon  after,  an  American  scientific  magazine  tried  to  amose  its 
readers  by  asserting  that  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  hole  through 
Mercury.  Next  the  Nciu  \Wk  Times  became  painfully  facetious 
over  the  hoax.  And  now  Mr.  Proctor  receives  from  time  to  time 
letters  expostulator>^,  congratulatory,  and  otherwise  (most  certainly 
not  wise),  relating  to  this  rather  feeble  jest.  It  seems  necessary  to 
explain  to  the  American  public  that  the  bright  spot  often  seen  on  the 
disc  of  Mercury  in  transit  is  not  an  objective  reality.  No  astronomer 
needs  to  be  told  this  ;  but  some,  who  are  not  astronomers,  may  be 
misled  by  erroneous  statements, 

SOME  American  writers  seem  singularly  unconscious  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  an  injustice  may  be  done  to  students  of  science 
by  attributing  to  them,  even  in  jest,  preposterous  notions.  I  have  seen 
the  most  absurd  theories  attributed  to  English  men  of  science,  either  in 
fun  or  in  earnest,  hy  American  journalists.  American  editors,  again, 
are  not  so  careful  as  they  should  be  to  avoid  the  injustice  of  so  pre- 
senting foolish  theories  in  company  with  reasonable  views,  as  to  con- 
vey to  their  readers  the  false  impression  that  both  sets  of  theories 
have  come  from  the  same  source.  I  may  mention  an  illustrative 
case,  which  may  render  American  readers  cautious  in  accepting  un- 
questioningly  certain  statements  about  the  views  of  English  students 
of  science.  A  year  or  two  before  Mr.  Proctor  wrote  the  article  **  Astro- 
nomy "  for  the  EncychpiBdia  Bntanmca,  he  was  invited  to  revise,  and 
where  necessary  re-write,  the  astronomical  articles  for  the  American 
Cyclopaedia,  After  the  article  on  the  **  Moon  '*  had  been  returned  cor- 
rected for  press,  he  received  a  proo£  in  which  was  incorporated  a  most 
amazing  statement  about  certain  pools  of  water  in  the  moon  \  It  was 
idle  to  correct  this,  the  matter  being  stereotyped,  so  he  simply  asked 
that  the  objectionable  passage  should  be  enclosed  in  brackets.  But 
even  for  this  he  was  too  late.  The  matter  was  already  printed  when 
his  letter  arrived.  For  his  comfort,  an  illustrated  journal  was  sent 
him^  with  the  original  theory  about  pcola  of  wa.te.t^  fte^tvseJcitecsfe^.  \r^ 
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the  exquisite  reasoning  that  Iimar  water  cannot  evaporate  where  there 
is  no  air  !  He  received  several  letters  about  this  absurd  theory,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  come  under  his  revision — including  one  from  the 
welUknowm  astronomer,  Professor  Newxomb,  of  Washington,  \\lien 
he  lectured  on  the  moon,  in  America,  Mn  Proctor  was  repeatedly  asked 
to  reconcile  his  statements  with  his  faith  in  lunar  pools  of  water.  At 
last  he  wrote  to  a  newspaper,  explaining  the  matter.  On  this  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  publishers  of  the  Cyclopasdia  (Messrs, 
Appleton  &  Co.),  calling  on  him,  with  petrifying  coolness,  not  to  say 
audacity,  to  withdraw  that  explanation  as  injurious  to  them,  and 
untrue,  because  he  had  seen  a  proof  of  the  passage  and  had  returned  it 
uncorrected.  Yet  he  still  possesses  the  letter  in  which  they  told  him 
that  the  passage  was  already  printed  before  his  urgent  appeal  for 
square  brackets,  to  keep  him  clear  of  those  lunar  pools,  had  reached 
them.  1  have  no  doubt  that  many  in  America  believe  that  this  most 
foolish  theory  is  one  which  Mr.  Proctor  has  either  advanced  or  sanc- 
tioned. And  so  of  many  other  absurdities  affecting  him  and  several 
other  Enghsh  students  of  science. 

IN  reading  the  recently  published  Lijc  of  Shelky\  by  Mr.  John 
Addington  Symonds,— a  work  which,  in  spite  of  an  occasional 
outburst  of  something  almost  like  intolerance,  is  an  excellent  and  most 
interesting  biography, — I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  Shelley,  in  his 
later  years,  in  spite  of  his  vegetarian  diet  and  his  abstinence  from 
wine,  was  subject  to  perpetual  attacks  of  spasm  and  pain  in  his  side. 
"  The  cause  of  this  persistent  malady,'*  says  Mr.  Symonds,  "  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  ascertained.  At  Naples  he  w\is  under  treatment 
for  disease  of  the  liver.  Afterwards  his  symptoms  were  ascribed  to 
nephritis."  From  my  own  obserwitions  I  feel  sure  that  the  cause  of 
this  state  of  affairs  was  laudanum,  in  which  at  one  time  Shelley 
avowedly  indulged.  Again  and  again  he  speaks  of  having  turned  to 
laudanum  as  a  relief  from  pain  or  trouble,  and  there  is  no  mention  of 
his  ever  having  abandoned  the  habit.  That  the  use  of  laudanum 
produces  pains  of  the  kind  from  which  Shelley  suffered,  I  know.  It 
is  probable  that  some  of  the  perplexing  visions  which  appear  at  times 
to  have  been  almost  more  real  to  him  than  the  known  events  of  his 
life,  may  be  traced  to  the  action  of  a  drug  concerning  which  medical 
science  kno\vs  too  little. 

IT  may  interest  those  concerned  in  Eastern  affairs  to  know  th" 
correct  pronunciation  of  two  words  now  frequent  in   men's 
mouths,  and  to  understand  iW  i^asou  ^V^  x\ve^  ^t^  so  spoken.     Tan 
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signifying  tovtTi  or  place,  Afghinistdn  is  the  place  of  the  Afghans, 
and  Beldochistin  is  the  place  of  the  Beloochees.  By  putting  an 
accent  on  both  the  second  and  fourth  syllables,  and  pronouncing  the 
a  as  it  would  be  pronounced  by  a  Frenchman,  and  the  ch  as  in 
churchp  the  right  sound  is  obtained, 

I  HOPE  Mr.  Dixon's  idea  of  ornamental  fringing  above  the 
pedestal  of  the  obelisk,  to  hide  the  broken  part  of  the  base, 
will  not  be  carried  out  There  should  be  nothing  above  the  pedestal 
to  mar  any  one  of  the  sixteen  straight  edges,  othenvise  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  obelisk  will  be  entirely  changed.  Already  injury  has 
been  done,  as  with  nearly  all  the  obelisks  erected  in  European  capitals, 
by  setting  the  monoUth  on  a  pedestal.  For  the  essential  idea  of  an 
obelisk  is  innate  height,  so  to  speak  ;  and  to  perch  it  on  a  pedestal  is 
to  present  it  as  an  object  which  requires  to  be  set  on  the  top  of  some- 
thing else  to  make  it  high  enough.  But  to  mar  the  straight  edges  which 
constitute  the  characteristic  features  of  the  obelisk  would  be  ruinous 
in  the  artistic  sense.  The  broken  part  ought  to  be  concealed  by  a 
moulding  of  extreme  simplicity,  meeting  the  four  faces  just  above  the 
broken  part  with  a  perfectly  straight  edge.  If  *'  fringing  is  to  be  added 
and  ornaments  at  the  corners  high  enough  to  hide  the  broken  part;'* 
the  sculptors  might  as  well  make  the  whole  thing  complete  by  adding 
carved  garlands  in  coloured  stone,  setting  pretty  fretwork  down  the 
four  upright  edges,  attaching  heraldic  medallions  wherever  there  is 
room,  and,  pour  cambk  de  miiadt\  surmounting  the  whole  with  an  im* 
perialcrouTi  in  tinsel  and  imitation  jewellery. 

WENDELL  HOLMES  says  he  has  noticed  '*  that  persons 
with  what  the  phrenologists  call  '  good  heads  '  are  more  prone 
than  others  towards  plenary  belief  in  the  doctrine  "  that  such  heads 
promise  high  intellectual  development  He  says  of  his  own  head, 
**  Tape  round  the  head  22  inches,"  adding,  **  Come  on,  old  ^  Twenty- 
three  inches,'  if  you  think  you  are  the  better  man,"  which  we  may 
remark  would  probably  prove  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  old  or  young 
**  twenty- three  inches,"  at  least  in  Holmes's  own  line,  where  he  is  m 
my  opinion  unapproached.  I  was  going  to  say  "  unapproachable  ;"  but 
heads  arc  getting  larger,  and  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  becom- 
ing more  numerous  and  more  complex,  so  that  ten  thousand  years 
hence  even  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- table  may  be  surpassed  in  his 
own  department.  It  seems  clear  that  there  is  some  connection,  at  any 
rate,  between  size  of  brain  and  intellectual  power,  though  Holmes  and 
smaller-headed  men  reject  the  doctrine.      KX  XV^^  T^c:.^tsL\.  Kssi^Ksx^- 
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tpological  Congress  in   Paris,  Dr.    Lebon  gave  the  results  of  his 
Imeasurements  of  many  skulls.     He   finds  that  the   best  endowi 
iraces  have  larger  skulls  on  the  average,  and  the  most  intellig( 
individuals  the  largest  individual  skulls.     The  same  result  is  obi 
whether  skulls  of  inferior  races  are  compared  with  those  of 
temporary  inferior  races  or  with  skulls  belonging  to  the  same  race 
before  it  had  ad^^anced  to  its  present  position.  Thus  the  Parisian  skuU^H 
'of  the  1 2th  century  were  smaller  than  those  of  the  modem  ParisianJ^^ 
Height  does  not  seem  to  be  related  to  the  size  of  the  skull  or  to  the 
weight  of  the  brain.     The  circumference  of  the  skull  seems  suflidi 
in  general  to  determine  the  %'olume  and  weight  of  the  brain,  thouj 
the  usual  impression  is  that  some  races,  and  certain   individuals 
the  same  race,  have  thicker  skulls  than  others.     A  head  having 
circumference   of   22*44   inches   when   measured  outside,   contaii 
a  cranium  having  a  circumference  of  20*47  inches,  and  a  volume 
94'6  cubic  inches,  and  a  weight  of  very  nearly  jibs,  (more  exact 
2*97lbs).     It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  measurement  of 
skull  on  the  outside  may  afford  altogether  untrustworthy  eviden* 
The  celebrated  Neanderthal  skull  measured  23  inches  ;  it  may  fair) 
represent  Holmes's  "  old  *  Twenty-three  inches.*^*  The  average  Englii 
skull  is  not  more  than  2 li  inches  in  circumference.     Maudsley,  by 
the  way,  mentions  the  case  of  a  theroid  {or  animaMike)  idiot  "  of  th( 
lowest  order,"  with  **  a  mischievous  brute-like  intelligence  in  his  eye;^ 
whose  head  measured  20^  inches,  but  in  shape  exhibited  strongly  i 
ape-form  of  abnormality. 


THE  following  is  Dr.  Lebon* s  arrangement  of  modem  Fren* 
men  in  order  of  cranial  development : — i,  savants  and  learni 
men;  2,  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie \  3,  the  old  nobilit}^ ;  4,  Parisi 
domestic  servants  \  5,  peasants. 

Dr.  Lebon  notices  that  among  savage  races  the  skulls  of  dif- 
ferent persons  differ  less  from  the  average  than  in  superior  races*  The 
skulls  of  women  differ  more  from  those  of  men  in  civilised  races  than 
among  savages.  From  a  study  of  seventeen  male  and  seventeen  female 
brains,  Lebon  found  a  difference  of  nearly  two-fifths  of  a  pound  in 
weight.  He  considers  that  the  inferiority  of  women's  brains  (on  the 
average,  of  course)  is  due  to  the  insignificant  part  taken  by  women  in 
the  work  of  modem  society  ;  and  Dr.  Broca,  commenting  on  Lebon*i 
statements,  said,  that  if  among  the  less  civilised  races  the  differena 
between  the  volume  o^  vVit  ciam^  o^  m^v\  and  women  is  relattvei 
small  while  it  is  grcal  araoti^  cvvS!C\^^^  T^J:.^'s»V^}dY>^^^^'t*^ti^.^^-^^'^^ 
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that  savage  women  had  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  men. 

AT  one  time  there  was  nothing  in  London  so  briskly  advertised 
as  Bank  and  Fireproof  Safes.  Nowadays  it  is  not  so  much  the 
dangers  of  fire  that  the  banks  have  to  fear  as  the  roguery  of  Managers 
and  Directors ;  and  perhaps  also  the  securities  are  not  so  much  worth 
preserving  as  they  used  to  be.  In  the  United  States,  however,  the 
rivalry  of  the  safe-makers  still  continues.  The  other  day  two  Agents 
met  and  began  to  puff  the  wares  of  their  respective  employers. 
"  Wall,  one  man,"  said  A,  "  had  one  of  our  safes,  and  there  was  a  fire, 
and  a  rooster  of  his  got  into  the  safe,  and  though  it  had  flame  all 
around  it  for  days,  that  rooster  took  no  harm." 

"  Nay,"  said  B,  "  that  was  just  what  happened  in  the  case  of  a 
customer  of  ours.  He  had  a  rooster,  which  got  into  our  safe,  and 
there  was  a  fire,  and  he  was  taken  out  dead." 

"  Just  what  I  should  have  expected,"  said  the  other  ;  "  the  fire 
killed  him." 

"Not  at  all,  sir;  that  rooster  was  frozen  to  death." 

THOUGH  the  strongest  of  weapons,  ridicule  is  powerless  to  slay 
popular  follies,  and  hyper-oestheticism  flourishes  in  spite  of  jeer 
and  scoff.  In  certain  quarters  of  Northern  London  a  visitor  who 
presents  himself  in  the  ordinary  apparel  of  British  festival  or  solem- 
nity will  be  held  to  insult  the  surroundings  into  which  he  is  admitted, 
and  will  find  others  more  reverend  than  he  arrayed  in  a  last-century 
costume,  to  do  honour  to  furniture  and  decorations  of  a  like  period. 
The  Universities  are  affected  with  kindred  manias.  In  a  University 
sermon  by  Professor  Ince,  to  which  I  listened  lately  at  Oxford,  the 
two  lunes  (the  word  is  Shakespearian  and  not  slang  as  is  frequently 
asserted)  of  modem  Oxford,  ritualism  and  hyper-sestheticism,  were 
happily  derided.  Of  the  former  and  far  more  vulgar  and  ignorant 
folly  the  Professor  spoke  in  terms  almost  of  condemnation,  declaring 
that  the  Gallios  of  religion  "  have  many  opportunities  for  laughing  at 
the  feeble  romanticism  which  tries  to  revive  an  obsolete  mediaevalism 
in  ecclesiastical  dress,  ceremonial,  or  phraseology."  The  enthusiasts 
in  art  he  derided,  declaring  that  he  had  been  told  that  "  young  men 
talk,  not  in  polished  banter  but  in  solid  earnestness,  oilivingup  to 
the  level  of  tJieir  blue  china'' 

THE  only  other  thing  I  learned  in  a  "week!^  ^^^  ycvC^i&s^A.  ^^«. 
thox  Si  good  deal  more  to\eial\oTi\s  xiow  ^"iL«»sfc^\si.  ^^:aSiKas^s:. 
baimts  than  was  formerly  known.     J^  ^xfami^^xocR.  ^S. S^k^s.*^  ^^^^•^'^ 
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in  the  fact  that  in  the  centre  of  a  city  devoted  wholly  to  stud 
steam  whistle  is  allowed  to  summon  the  workpeople  to  the  rail  way 
betft^een  five  and  six  every  morning.  This  instrument  of  torturcj 
which  is  thoroughly  illegal,  aroused  me  from  slumbers  every  day' 
during  my  stay,  A  report  to  which  I  hesitate  to  give  credence  states 
that^  after  it  had  been  stopped  as  a  nuisance,  it  was  started  again  in 
answer  to  a  petition  of  the  Dons.  ■ 

WHY  do  people  call  an  inhabitant  of  the  Celestial  Empire  a 
Chinaman?     No  one  speaks  of  an  Englandman,  a  France- 
man,  an  Americaman.     What  the  people  of  a  country  are  called  in 
the  aggregate  tliat  the  individuals  are  always  called,  with  or  without 
the  word  man.     We  say  the  English,  an  Englishman ;  the  RussiansJ 
a  Russian.    The  expression  Chinaman  never  sounds  natural ;  it  in 
variably  suggests  the  idea  that  the  speaker  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  right| 
word  to  use.     It  sets  the  Chinese  in  a  comical  light  and  provokes  j 
smile,  while  when  we  hear  or  read  of  **  the  Chinese  "  we  are  no 
necessarily   disposed   to  mirth.      When   speaking   of    the   Chinese' 
individually  we  should  undoubtedly  say  a  Chinese  or  a  Chineseman. 

IF  Government  can  spare  time  from  political  defeat  abroad  to  w 
a  peaceful  victory  at  home,  the  question  of  private  lunatic  asylmuj 
demands  instant  attention.  Without  being  bound  to  accept  the 
statements  that  liiid  their  way  into  print,  some  of  which  would  prove 
such  institutions  to  be  places  of  atrocious  torment,  sound,  sober,  and 
trustft'orthy  evidence  shows  them  to  be  subject  to  terrible  misu^ 
As  madnessj  according  to  statistics,  appears  to  be  on  the  increase, 
is  expedient  to  take  speedy  action*  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  th; 
no  private  asylum  should  be  permitted  except  on  the  condition  of' 
being  subject  to  constant  supervision.  I  trust  that,  if  only  in  the 
interest  of  its  own  future,  Government  will  do  something  during  the 
next  session  to  set  public  anxiety  at  rest  as  to  the  treatment  of 
lunatics. 

SYLVAMUS  urba 
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